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CHAPTER  I. 


ANTI-DRYASDUST. 


What  and  how  great  are  the  interests  which 
connect  ihempelves  with  the  hope  that  England  may 
yet  attain  to  some  jractical  belief  and  understanding 
of  its  History  during  the  {Seventeenth  Century,  need 
not  be  insisted  on  at  present ;  such  hope  being  still 
very  distant,  very  uncertain.  We  have  wandered 
far  away  from  the  ideas  which  guided  us  in  that 
Century,  and  indeed  which  had  guided  us  in  all  pre- 
ceding Centuries,  but  of  which  that  Century  was 
the  ultimate  manifestation  :  we  have  wandered  very 
iar  ;  andmust  endeavour  to  return,  and  connect  our- 
^.  selves  therewith  again  !  It  is  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  poor  peddling  Dilettantism,  other  aims 
than  the  writing  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  Pub- 
lications, that  an  earnest  man  occupies  himself  in 
those  dreary  provinces  of  the  dead  and  buried.  The 
last  glim{K«  of  the  Godlike  vanishing  from  this  Ens- 
land  ;  conviction  and  veracity  giving  place  to  hol- 
low cant  and  formalism — andtique'  Reign  of  God,' 
which  all  true  men  in  their  several  dialects  and 
modes  have  always  striven  for,  giving  place  to  mo- 
dem Reign  of  the  No-God,  whom  men  name  Devil : 
this,  in  its  multitudinous  meanings  and  results,  is  a 
sight  to  create  reflections  in  the  earnest  man !  One 
wishes  there  were  a  History  of  Englbh  Puritanism, 
the  last  of  all  our  Heroi.sms ;  but  sees  small  pros- 
pect of  such  a  thing  at  present 

'  Few  nobler  Heroisms,'  says  a  well  known  Wri- 
ter long  occupied  on  this  subject,  '  at  bottom  per- 
haps no  nobler  Heroism  ever  transacted  itself  on 
this  E^h ;  and  it  lies  as  scood  as  lost  to  us ;  over- 
whelmed under  such  an  avalanche  of  Human  Stu- 
pidities as  no  Heroism  before  ever  did.  Intrinsically 
and  extrinsicaljy  it  may  be  considered  inaccessible 
to  these  generations.  Intrinsically,  the  spiritual 
purport  of  it  has  become  inconceivable,  incredible 
to  the  modern  mind.  Extrinsically,  the  documents 
and  records  of  it,  scattered  waste  as  a  shoreless 
chaos,  are  noc  legible.  They  lie  there,  printed, 
written,  to  the  extent  of  tons  and  square  miles,  as 
shot-rubbish  ;  unedited,  unsorted,  not  so  much  as 
indexed;  full  of  every  conceivable  confusion; — 
yielding  light  to  very  few ;  yielding  darkness,  in 
several  sorts,  to  very  many.  Dull  Pedantry,  con- 
ceited idle  Dilettantism — prurient  Stupidity  in  what 
shape  soever — is  darkness  and  not  light !  There 
are  from  Thirty  to  fifty  Thousand  unread  Pamph- 
lets ol  the  Civil  War  in  the  British  Museum  alone : 
huge  piles  of  mouldering  wreck,  wherein,  at  the 
rate  of  perhaps  one  pennyweight  per  ton,  liethinsrs 
rneraorable.  They  lie  preserved  there,  waiting  hap- 
pier days  ;  under  present  conditions  they  cannot, 
except  for  idle  purposes,  for  dilettante  excerpts  and 
such  like,  be  got  examined.  The  Rushworths, 
Whitlockes,  Nalsons,  Thurloes ;  enormous  folios, 
these  and  many  others,  they  have  been  printed,  and 
•ome  of  them  again  printed,  but  never  yet  edited — 


edited  as  you  edit  wagonloads  of  broken  bricka 
and  dry  mortar,  simply  by  tumbling  up  the  wagon ! 
Not  one  of  these  monstrous  old  volumes  has  so 
much  as  an  available  Index.  It  is  the  general  rule 
of  editing  on  this  matter.  If  your  editor  correct  the 
press,  it  is  an  honourable  distinction  to  him.  Those 
dreary  old  records  were  compiled  at  first  by  Human 
Insight,  in  part ;  and  in  great  part,  byHuman  Stu- 
pidity withal ; — but  then  it  was  by  Stupidity  in  a 
laudable  diligent  state,  and  doing  its  best ;  which  was 
something : — and,  alas,  they  have  been  successively 
elaborated  by  Human  Stupidity  in  the  idle  state,  fall- 
ing idler  and  idler,  and  only  pretending  to  be  diligent ; 
whereby  now,  for  us,  in  these  late  days,  they  have 
grown  very  dim  indeed !  To  Ihyasdust  Printing-So- 
cieties, and  such  like,  they  aSbrd  a  sorrowful  kind  of 
pabulum  ;  but  for  all  serious  purposes,  they  are  as 
if  non-extant ;  might  as  well,  if  matters  are  to  rest 
as  they  are,  not  have  been  written  or  printed  at  all. 
The  sound  of  them  is  not  a  voice,  conveying  know- 
ledge or  memorial  of  any  earthly  or  heavenly  thing ; 
it  is  a  wide-spread  inarticulate  slumberous  mumble- 
ment,  issuing  as  if  from  the  lake  of  Eternal  Sleep. 
Craving  for  oblivion,  for  abolition  and  honest  si- 
lence, as  blessing  in  compari.son  ! 

'  This  then,'  continues  our  impatient  friend,  '  is 
the  Elysium  we  English  have  provided  for  our 
Heroes!  The  Rushworthian  Elysium.  Dreariest 
continent  of  shot-rubbish  the  eye  ever  saw.  Con 
fusion  piled  on  confusion  to  your  utmost  horizon's 
edge :  obscure,  in  lurid  twilight  as  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death ;  trackless,  without  index,  without  finger- 
post, or  mark  of  any  human  fore-goer; — where 
your  human  footstep,  if  you  are  still  human,  echoes 
bodeful  through  the  gaunt  solitude,  peopled  only  by 
somnambulant  Pedants,  Dilettants,  and  doleful  crea- 
tures, by  phantasms,  errors,  inconceivabilities,  by 
Nightmares,  pasteboard  Norroys,  griffins,  wiverns, 
and  chimeras  dire  I  There,  all  vanquished,  over- 
whelmed under  such  waste  lumber-mountains,  the 
wreck  and  dead  ashes  of  some  six  unbelieving  gen- 
erations, does  the  Age  of  Cromwell  and  his  Puritans 
lie  hidden  from  us.  This  is  what  we,  for  our  share, 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  towards  keeping  our 
Heroic  Ones  in  memory.  By  way  of  sacred  poet 
they  have  found  voluminous  Dryasdust,  and  his^ 
Collections  and  Philosophical  Histories. 

'  To  Dryasdust,  who  wishes  merely  to  compile 
torpedo  Histories  of  the  philosophical  or  other  sorts, 
and  gain  immortal  laurels  for  himself  b\^  writing 
about  it  and  about  it,  all  this  is  sport;  but  to  us 
who  .<?tru»5le  piously,  passionately,  to  behold,  if 
but  in  glimpses,  the  faces  of  our  A'anisbed  Fathers, 
it  is  death ! — 0  Drvasdust,  my  voluminous  friend, 
had  Human  Stupidity  continued  in  the  diligent 
state,  think  you  it  had  ever  come  to  this  ?  Surely 
at  least  yon  mi?ht  have  made  an  Index  for  these 
huge  books.  Even  your  genius,  had  you  been 
faithful,  was  adequate  to  that  Those  thirty  thou- 
sand or  fifty  thousand  old  Newspapers  and  Pamph- 
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lets  of  the  King's  Ubraiy,  it  is  you,  my  voluminous 
friend,  tliat  rtliould  liuve  sifted  them,  many  long 
years  ago.  Instead  of  droning  out  these  mehm- 
choly  scepticisms,  constitutional  philosophies,  tor- 
pedo narratives,  you  siiould  have  sifted  thos^e  old 
stacks  of  iianijihlc-t  matter  for  us,  and  have  iiad  the 
metal  grains  lying  here  accessible,  and  the  dross- 
heaps  lying  there  avoidable ;  you  had  done  the 
human  memory  a  service  thereby ;  some  human 
remembrance  of  this  matter  had  been  more  jiossible  !' 

Certainly  this  description  does  not  want  for  em- 
phasis :  but  all  ingenous  inquirers  into  the  Past 
■will  say  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it.  Nay,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sad  state  of  our  Historical  Books,  and 
what  indeed  is  fundamentally  the  cause  and  origin 
of  that,  our  common  spiritual  notions,  if  any  notion 
of  ours  may  still  deserve  to  be  called  spiritual,  are 
iatal  to  a  right  understanding  of  that  Seventeenth 
Century.  The  Christian  JDoctrines  v/hich  then 
dwelt  alive  in  every  heart,  have  now  in  a  manner 
died  out  of  all  hearts — very  mournful  to  behold ; 
and  are  not  the  guidance  of  this  worh,'  any  more. 
Nay,  worse  still,  the  Cant  of  them  does  yet  dwell 
alive  with  us,  little  doubting  that  it  is  Cant ; — in 
■which  fatal  intermediate  state  the  Eternal  Sacred- 
ness  of  this  Universe  itself,  of  this  Human  Life  it- 
self, has  fallen  dark  to  the  most  of  us,  and  we  think 
that  too  a  Cant  and  a  Creed.  Thus  the  old  names 
suggest  new  things  to  us — not  augu.st  and  divine, 
but  hypocritical,  pitiable,  detestable.  The  old 
names  and  similitudes  of  belief  still  circulate  from 
tongue  to  tongue,  though  now  in  such  a  ghastly 
condition :  not  as  commandments  of  the  Living 
God,  which  we  must  do,  or  perish  eternally ;  alas, 
no,  as  something  very  different  from  that !  Here 
properly  lies  the  grand  unintelligibility  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  for  us.  From  this  source  has  pro- 
ceeded our  maltreatment  of  it,  our  mi.seditings,  mis- 
writings,  and  all  the  other  '  avalanche  of  Human 
Stupidity,'  wherewith,  as  our  impatient  friend  com- 
plains, we  have  allowed  it  to  be  overwhelmed. 
We  have  allowed  some  otherthings  to  be  over- 
whelmed !  Would  to  Heaven  that  were  the  worst 
fruit  we  had  gathered  from  our  Unbelief  and  our 
■Cant  of  Belief  ! — Our  impatient  friend  continues : 

'I  have  known  Nations  altogether  destitute  of 
printer's  types  and  learned  appliances,  with  nothing 
better  than  old  songs,  monumental  stone-heaps  and 
Quipo-thrums  to  keep  record  by,  who  had  truer 
memory  of  their  memorable  things  than  this ! 
Truer  memory,  I  say ;  for  at  least  the  voice  of 
their  Past  Heroisms,  if  indistinct,  and  all  awry  as 
to  dates  and  statistics,  was  still  melodious  to  those 
Nations.  The  body  of  it  might  be  dead  enough; 
but  the  soul  of  it,  partly  harmonized,  put  in  real 
accordance  with  the  "  Eternal  Melodies,"  was  alive 
to  all  hearts,  and  could  not  die.  The  memory  of 
their  ancient  Brave  Ones  did  not  rise  like  a  hideous 
huge  leaden  vaj)onr,  an  amorphous  emanation  of 
Chaos,  like  a  })etrifying  Medusa  Spectre,  on  those 
poor  nations :  no,  but  like  a  Heaven's  apparation, 
which  it  was-,  it  still  stood  radiant,  beneficent  before 
all  hearts,  calling  all  hearts  to  emulate  it,  and  the 
recognition  of  it  was  a  Psalm  and  Song.  These 
things  will  require  to  be  practically  meditated  by 
and  by.  Is  human  Wriiinji:,  then,  the  art  of  bury- 
ing Heroisms,  and  highest  Facts,  m  Chaos;  .so  that 


no  man  shall  henceforth  contemplate  them  without 
horror  and  aversion,  and  danger  of  lock-jaw? 
What  does  Dryasdust  consids^r  that  he  was  born 
for;  that  paper  and  ink  were  made  for? 

*  It  is  very  notable,  and  leads  to  endless  rcllec- 
tions,  how  the  Greeks  had  their  living  Ilmd  where 
we  have  such  a  deadly  indescribable  Cromicelliad. 
The  old  Fantheon,  home  of  all  the  gods,  has  become 
a  Pieraf^e-Book — with  black  and  white  surplice 
controversies  superadded,  not  unsuitably.  The 
Greeks  had  their  Homers,  Hesiods,  where  we  have 
our  Kymers,  Rushworths,  our  Norrovs  Garter- 
Kin^s,  and  Bishops  Cobweb.  Very  notable,  I  say. 
By  the  genius,  wants  and  instincts  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  one  People,  striving  to  keep  themselves 
in  mind  of  what  was  memorable,  there  had  fashion- 
ed itself,  in  the  effort  of  successive  centuries,  a 
Homer's  Iliad :  by  those  of  the  other  People,  in  suc- 
cessive centuries,  a  Collins's  Peerage  improved  by 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  By  their  Pantheons  ye  shall 
know  them. !  Have  not  we  English  a  talent  for 
Silence .'  Our  very  Speech  and  Printed-Speech, 
such  a  force  of  torpor  dwelling  in  it,  is  properly  a 
higher  power  of  silence.  There  is  no  Silence  like 
the  Speech  you  cannot  listen  to  without  danger  of 
locked-jaw  .'  Given  a  divine  Heroism,  to  smother 
it  well  in  human  Dulness,  to  touch  it  with  the 
mace  of  Death,  so  that  no  human  soul  shall  hence- 
forth recognize  it  for  a  Heroism,  but  all  souls  shall 
fly  from  it  as  from  a  chaotic  Torpor,  an  Insanity 
and  Horror — I  will  back  our  English  genius 
against  the  world  in  such  a  problem  !  Truly  we 
have  done  great  things  in  that  sort;  down  iros: 
Norman  William  all  the  way,  and  earlier:  and  to 
the  English  mind  at  this  hour,  the  past  History  of 
England  is  little  other  than  a  dull  dismal  labyrinth, 
in  which  the  English  mind,  if  candid,  will  confess 
that  it  has  found  of  knowable  (meaning  even  con- 
ceivable,)  of  loveable,  or  memorable — next  to  no- 
thing. As  if  we  had  done  no  brave  thing  at  all  in 
this  Earth; — as  if  not  Men  but  Nigntmares  had 
written  of  our  History.'  The  Enghsh,  one  can 
discern  withal,  have  been  perhaps  as  brave  a  Peo- 
ple as  their  neighbours;  perhaps,  for  Valor  of  Ac- 
tion and  true  hard  labour  in  this  Earth,  since  brave 
Peoples  were  first  made  in  it,  there  has  been  none 
braver  anywhere  or  any  when  :  but  also,  it  must  be 
ow^ned,  in  Stupidity  of  Speech  they  have  no  fellow  ! 
What  can  poor  English  Heroisms  do  in  such  case, 
but  fall  torpid  into  the  domain  of  the  Nightmares  ? 
For  of  a  truth.  Stupidity  is  strong,  most  strong : 
as  the  poet  Schiller  sings,  "  Against  Stupidity  the 
very  gods  fight  unvictorious :"  there  is  in  it  a  placid 
inexhaustibility,  a  calm  viscous  infinitude,  which 
will  baffle  even  the  gods — which  will  say  camly, 
"  Try  all  your  light.iings  here  ;  see  whether  I  can- 
not quench  them  .'" 

"  Mit  der  Dummhcit  kampfen  Gutter  selbst  verge 
bens."  ' 

Has  our  friend  forgotten  that  it  is  Destiny  withal 
as  well  as  "  Stupidity :"  that  such  is  the  case  raori 
or  less  with  Human  History  always !  By  very 
natme  it  is  a  labyrinth  and  chaos,  this  that  we  call 
Human  History;  an  abatis  of  trees  and  brush 
wood,  a  world-wide  jungle,  at  once  growing  and 
dying.  Under  the  green  foliage  and  blossoming 
fruit-trees  of  Today,  there  lie,  rotting  slow^er  a 
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faster,  the  forests  of  all  other  Years  and  Days- 
Some  have  rotted  fast,  plants  of  annual  growth, 
and  are  lon^  since  quite  gone  to  inorganic  mould ; 
others  are  like  the  aloe,  growths  that  last  a  thou- 
sand or  three  thousand  years.  You  will  find  them 
in  all  stages  of  decay  and  preservation ;  down  deep 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  History  of  Man.  Think 
where  our  Alphabetic  Letters  came  from,  where 
our  Speech  itself  came  from ;  the  Cookeries  we 
live  by,  the  Masonries  we  lodge  under !  You  will 
i';nd  fibrous  roots  of  this  days  Occurrences  among 
the  dust  of  Cadmus  and  Trismegistus,  of  Tubal- 
cain  and  Triptolemus;  the  tap-roots  of  them  are 
with  Father  Adam  himself  and  the  cinders  of 
Eve's  first  fire!  At  bottom,  there  is  no  perfect 
History ;  there  is  none  such  conceivable. 

All  past  Centuries  have  rotted  down,  and  gone 
confusedly  dumb  and  quiet,  even  as  that  Seven- 
teenth is  now  threatening  to  do.  Histories  are  as 
perfect  as  the  Historian  is  wise,  and  is  gifted  with 
an  eye  and  a  soul '.  For  the  leafy  blossoming 
Present  Time  springs  from  the  whole  Past,  remem- 
bered and  unrememberable,  so  confusedly  as  we 
say  : — and  truly  the  Art  of  History,  the  grand  dif- 
ference between  a  Dryasdust  and  a  sacred  Poet,  is 
very  much  even  this :  To  distinguish  well  what 
does  still  reach  to  the  surface,  and  is  alive  and  fron- 
dent  for  us;  and  what  reaches  no  longer  to  the 
surface,  but  moulders  safe  underground,  never  to 
send  forth  leaves  or  fruit  for  mankind  any  more ; 
of  the  former  we  shall  rejoice  to  hear ;  to  hear  of 
the  latter  wiU  be  an  affliction  to  as ;  of  the  latter 
only  Pedants  and  Dullards,  and  disastrous  male- 
factors  to  the  world,  will  find  good  to  speak.  By 
wise  memory  and  by  wise  oblivion :  it  lies  ail 
there !  Without  oblivion,  there  is  no  remembrance 
possible.  When  both  oblivion  and  memory  are 
wise,  when  the  general  soul  of  man  is  clear,  melo- 
dious, true,  there  may  come  a  modem  Iliad  as 
memorial  of  the  Past :  when  both  are  foolish,  and 
the  general  soul  is  overclouded  with  confusions, 
with  unveracities  and  discords,  there  is  a  «  Rush- 
worthian  chaos.'  Let  Dryasdust  be  blamed,  beaten 
■with  stripes  if  you  will ;  but  let  it  be  with  pity, 
with  blame  to  Fate  chiefly.  Alas  I  when  sacred 
Priests  are  arguinp-  about  '  black  and  white  sur- 
plices ;'  and  sacred  Poets  have  long  professedly  de- 
serted Truth,  and  gone  a  wool  -gathering  aiter '  Ideals' 
and  such  like,  what  can  you  expect  of  poor  secular 
Pedants  ?  The  labyrinth  of  Historj"^  must  grow  ever 
darker,  more  intricate  and  dismal ;  vacant  cargoes 
of  '  Ideals'  will  arrive  yearly,  to  be  cast  into  the 
oven ;  and  noble  Heroisms  of  Fact,  given  up  to 
Dryasdust,  will  be  buried  in  a  very  di?a5trou3 
manner ! — 

But  the  thing  we  had  to  say  and  repeat  was  this. 
That  Puritanism  is  not  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, but  of  the  Seventeenth ;  that  the  grand  unin- 
telligibility  for  us  lies  there.  The  Fast-day  Sermons 
of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westmirter,  in  spite  of 
printers,  are  all  grown  dumb !  In  long  rows  of 
Lltle  dumpy  quartos,  gathered  from  the  bookstalls, 
they  indeed  stand  here  bodily  before  us :  by  human 
volition  they  can  be  read,  but  not  by  any  human 
memory  remembered  We  forget  them  as  soon  as 
read ;  they  have  become  a  weariness  to  the  soul  of 
man.     They  are  dead  and  gone,  they  and  what 


they  shadowed ;  the  human  soul  got  into  other  lati- 
tudes, cannot  now  give  harbour  to  them.  Alas,  and 
did  not  the  honorable  Houses  of  Parliament  listen 
to  them  with  rapt  earnestness,  as  to  an  indisputa- 
ble message  from  Heaven  itself  ?  Learned  and 
painful  Dr.  Owen,  learned  and  painful  Dr.  Burgess, 
Stephen  Marshall,  Mr.  Spurstow,  Adoniram  By- 
field,  Hugh  Peters,  Philip  Nye ;  the  Printer  has 
done  for  them  what  he  could,  and  Mr.  Speaker 
gave  them  the  thanks  of  the  Hou.se ;  and  no  most  as- 
tonishing Review-Article  of  our  day  can  have  half 
such  '  brilliancy,'  such  potency,  half  such  virtue 
for  producing  belief  as  these  their  poor  little  dumpy 
quartos  once  had.  And  behold,  they  are  become 
inarticulate  men;  spectral;  and  instead  of  speak- 
ing, do  not  screech  and  gibber!  All  Puritanism 
has  grown  inarticulate ;  its  fervent  preachings, 
prayings,  pamphleteerings  are  sunk  into  one  indis- 
criminate moaning  hum,  mournful  as  the  voice  of 
subterranean  winds.  So  much  falls  silent ;  human 
Speech,  unless  by  rare  chance  it  touch  ou  the 
'Eternal  Melodies,'  and  harmonize  with  them, 
human  Action,  interest,  if  divorced  from  the  Eter- 
nal Melodies,  sinks  all  silent.  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away. 

The  Age  of  the  Puritans  is  not  extinct  only  and 
gone  away  from  us,  but  it  is  as  if  fallen  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  Memory  herself ;  it  is  grown  un- 
intelligible, what  we  may  call  incredible.  Its  earn- 
est Purport  awakens  now  no  resonance  in  oui 
frivolous  hearts.  We  understand  not  even  in  im- 
agination, one  of  a  thousand  of  us,  what  it  ever 
could  have  meant.  It  seems  delirious,  delusive; 
the  sound  of  it  has  become  tedious  as  .a  tale  of  past 
stupidities.  Not  the  body  of  heroic  Puritanism 
only,  which  was  bound  to  die,  but  the  soul  of  i« 
also,  which  was  and  should  have  been,  and  ye* 
shall  be  immortal,  has  for  the  present  passed  away. 
As  Harrison  said  of  his  Banner  and  Lion  of  the 
Tribe  of  Judah  :  "  Who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?"— 

'  For  indisputably,'  exclaims  the  above  cited 
Author  in  his  vehement  way,  'this  too  was  a 
Heroism ;  and  the  soul  of  it  remains  part  of  the 
eternal  soul  of  things !  Here,  of  our  own  land 
and  lineage,  in  practical  English  shape,  were  Heroes 
on  the  Earth  once  more."  Who  knew  in  every 
fibre,  and  with  heroic  daring  laid  to  heart. 
That  an  Almighty  Justice  does  verily  rule  this 
world  ;  that  it  is  good  to  fight  on  God's  side,  and 
bad  to  fight  on  the  Devil's  side  !  The  essence  of 
all  Herorsms  and  Veracities  that  have  been,  or  that 
will  be. — Perhaps  it  was  among  the  nobler  and 
noblest  Human  Heroisms,  this  Puritanism  of  ours- 
but  English  Dryasdust  could  not  discern  it  lor  a 
Heroism  at  all ; — as  the  Heaven's  lightning,  born 
of  its  black  tempest,  and  destructive  to  |)esuJent.al 
Mudgiants,  is  mere  horror  and  terror  to  the  Pedant 
species  everywhere ;  which,  like  the  owl  in  any 
sudden  brightness,  has  to  shut  its  eyes — or  hastily 
procure  smoked  spectacles  on  an  improved  princi- 
ple. Heaven's  brightness  would  be  intolerable 
otherwise  Only  your  eagle  dares  look  diiect  into 
the  fire-radiance;  only  your  Schiller  climbs  aloft 
•'  to  discover  whence  the  lightning  is  coming." 
"  Godlike  men  love  lightning,"  says  one.  Our  old 
Norse  fathers  called  it  a  God ;  the  sunny  blue-eyed 
Thor,  with  his  ail-conquering  thunder-hammer^ 
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who  again,  in  calmer  season,  is  beneiicent  Sum- 
mer-heat. Godless  men  love  it  not ;  shriek  murder 
when  they  see  it;  shutting  their  eyes,  and  hastily 
procuring  smoked -spectacles.  O  Dryasdust,  thou 
art  great  and  thrice  great !' 

•  But  alas,'  exclaims  he  elsewhere,  getting  his 
eye  on  llie  real  nodus  of  the  matter,  •  what  is  it, 
all  this  Rushworthian  inarticulate  rubbish-conti- 
nent, in  its  ghastly  dim  twilight,  with  its  haggard 
wrecks  and  pale  shadows;  what  is  it,  but  the 
common  Kingdom  of  Death .'  This  is  what  we 
call  Death,  this  mouldering  dumb  wilderness  of 
things  once  alive.  Behold  here  the  final  evanes- 
cence of  Formed  human  things;  they  had  form, 
but  they  are  changing  into  sheer  formlessness ; — 
ancient  human  speech  iLself  has  sunk  into  unin- 
telligible maundering.  This  is  the  collapse — the 
etiolation  of  human  features  into  mouldy  blank; 
f/wsolution ;  progress  towards  utter  silence  and 
disappearance;  disastrous  ever-deepening  Dusk  of 

Gods  and  Men  ! -Why  has  the  living  ventured 

thither,  down  from  the  cheerful  light,  across  the 
Lethe-swamps  and  tartarean  Phlegethons,  on- 
wards to  these  baleful  halls  of  Dis  and  the  three- 
headed  Dog .'  Some  Destiny  drives  him.  It  is  his 
sins,  I  suppose : — perhaps  it  is  his  love,  strong  as 
that  of  Orpheus  for  the  lost  Eurydice,  and  likely 
to  have  no  better  issue  !' — 

Well,  it  would  .seem  the  resuscitation  of  a  He- 
roism from  the  Past  Time  is  no  easy  enterprise. 
Our  impatient  friend  seems  really  getting  sad ! 
We  can  well  believe  him,  there  needs  pious  love 
in  any  '  Orpheus'  that  will  risk  descending  to  the 
Gloomy  Halls ; — descending,  it  may  be,  and  front- 
ing Cerberus  and  Dis,  to  no  purpose !  For  it  often- 
e.st  proves  so;  nay,  as  the  Mythologists  would 
teach  us,  always.  Here  is  another  Mythus.  Bal- 
der the  white  Sungod,  say  our  Norse  Skalds, 
Balder,  beautiful  as  the  summer-dawn,  loved  of 
gods  and  men,  was  dead.  His  brother  Hermoder, 
urged  by  his  Mother's  tears  and  the  tears  of  the 
Universe,  went  forth  to  seek  him.  He  rode 
through  gloomy  winding  valleys,  of  a  dismal 
leaden  colour,  full  of  hovvling  winds  and  subterra- 
nean torrents ;  nine  days ;  ever  deeper,  down  to- 
wards Hela's  Deathrealm :  at  Lonesome  Bridge, 
which,  with  its  gold  gate,  spans  the  River  of 
Moaning,  he  found  the  Portress,  an  ancient  wo- 
man, called  Modgudr,  '  the  Vexer  of  Minds,' 
keeping  watch  as  usual :  Modgudr  answered  him, 
"  Yes,  Balder  passed  this  way ;  but  he  is  not  here ; 
he  is  down  yonder — far,  still  far  to  the  North, 
within  Hela's  Gates  yonder."  Dermoder  rode  on, 
still  dauntless,  on  his  horse,  named  '  Swiftness'  or 
'  Mane  of  Gold ;'  reached  Hela's  Gates ;  leapt 
sheer  over  them,  mounted  as  he  was;  saw  Balder, 
the  very  Balder,  with  his  eyes : — but  could  not 
bring  him  back!  The  Nomas  were  inexorable; 
Balder  was  never  to  come  back.  Balder  beckoned 
him  mournfully  a  still  adieu;  Nanna,  Bauer's 
Wife,  sent  '  a  thimble'  to  her  mother  as  a  memo- 
rial :  Balder  never  could  return  ! Is  not  this  an 

emblem .'  Old  Portress  Modgudr,  I  take  it,  is 
Dryasdust  in  Norse  petticoat  and  hood;  a  most 
unlovely  beldame,  the  '  Vexer  of  Minds !' 

We  will  here  take  final  leave  of  our  imj)atient 
friend,  occupied  in  this  almost  desperate  enterprise 
of  his ;  we  will  wish  him,  which  is  very  easy  to  do. 


more  patience,  and  better  success  than  he  seems  to 
hope.  And  now  to  our  own  small  enterprise,  and 
solid  despatch  of  business  in  plain  prose ! 


CHAPTER  If. 

OF   THK    BrOUU.iPHIES    OF    OLIVER. 

Ours  is  a  very  small  enterprise,  but  seemingly 
a  useful  one ;  prepaiatory  perhaps  to  greater  and 
more  useful,  on  this  same  matter:  The  collecting 
of  the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  presenting  them  m  natural  sequence,  with  the 
still  possible  elucidation,  to  ingenuous  readers. 
This  is  a  thing  that  can  be  done ;  and  after  some 
reflection,  it  has  appeared  worth  doing.  No  great 
thing  :  one  other  dull  Book  added  to  the  thousand, 
dull  every  one  of  thtm,  which  have  been  issued  on 
this  subject!  But  situated  as  we  are,  new  Dulness 
is  unhappily  inevitable;  readers  do  not  rcascend 
out  of  deep  confusions  without  some  trouble  as 
they  climb. 

These  authentic  utterances  of  the  man  Oliver 
himself — I  have  gathered  them  from  far  and  near ; 
fished  them  up  from  the  foul  Lethean  quagmires 
where  they  lay  buried ;  I  have  washed,  or  endea- 
voured to  wash  them  clean  from  foreign  stupidities 
(such  a  job  of  buck-washing  as  I  do  not  long  to 
repeat) ;  and  the  world  shall  now  see  them  in  their 
own  shape.  Working  for  long  years  in  those  un- 
speakable Historic  Provinces,  of  which  the  reader 
has  already  had  account,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  to  one,  That  this  man  Oliver  Crom- 
well was,  as  the  po})ular  fancy  represents  him,  the 
soul  of  the  Puritan  Revolt,  without  whom  it  had 
never  been  a  revolt  transcendently  memorable,  and 
an  Epoch  in  the  World's  History  ;  that  in  fact  he, 
more  than  is  common  in  such  cases,  does  deserve 
to  give  his  name  to  the  Period  in  question,  and 
have  the  Puritan  Revolt  considered  as  a  Croin- 
welliad,  v/hich  issue  is  already  very  visible  for  it. 
And  then  farther,  altogether  contrary  to  the  popular 
fancy,  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  Oliver  was  not 
a  man  of  falsehoods,  but  a  man  of  truths ;  whose 
words  do  carry  a  meaning  with  them,  and  above  all 
others  of  that  time,  are  worth  considering.  His 
words — and  still  more  his  silences,  and  unconsci- 
ous instincts,  when  you  have  spelt  and  lovingly 
deciphered  these  also  out  of  his  words — will  ia 
several  ways  reward  the  study  of  an  earnest  man. 
An  earnest  man,  I  apprehend,  may  gather  from 
these  words  of  Oliver's,  were  there  even  no  other 
evidence,  that  the  character  of  Oliver  and  of  the 
Afiairs  he  worked  in  is  much  the  reverse  of  thai 
mad  jumble  of  '  hypocrisies,'  &c.  &c.,  which  at 
present  passes  current  as  such. 

But  certainly,  on  any  hypothesis  as  to  that,  such 
a  set  of  Documents  may  hope  to  be  elucidative  in 
various  respects.  Oliver's  Character,  and  that  of 
Oliver's  Performance  in  this  world :  here  best  of 
all  may  we  expect  to  read  it,  whatsoever  il  was. 
Even  if  false,  these  words,  authentically  spoken 
and  written  by  the  chief  actor  in  the  business, 
must  be  of  prime  moment  for  understanding  of  it. 
These  are  the  words  this  man  found  suitablest  to 
represent  the  Things  themselves,  around  him,  and 
in  him,  of  which  we  seek  a  History.  The  new- 
born Things  and  Events,  as  they  bodied  themsplvw 
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forth  to  Oliver  Cromwell  from  the  Whirlwind  of 
the  passing  Time, — this  is  the  nime  and  definition 
he  saw  good  to  give  of  them.  To  get  at  these 
direct  utterances  of  his,  is  to  get  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  business ;  were  there  once  light  for  us  in 
these,  the  business  had  begun  again  at  the  heart 
of  it  to  be  luminous ! — On  ihe  whole,  we  will  start 
with  this  small  service,  the  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromvxll  washed  into  something  of 
legibility  again,  as  the  preliminary  of  all.  May 
it  prosper  with  a  few  serious  readers.  The  heart 
of  that  Grand  Puritan  Business  once  again  be- 
coming visible,  even  in  faint  twilight  to  mankind, 
what  masses  of  brutish  darkness  will  gradually 
vanish  from  all  fibres  of  it,  from  the  whole  body 
and  environment  of  it,  and  trouble  no  man  any 
more  !  Masses  of  foul  darkness,  sordid  confusions 
not  a  few,  as  I  calculate,  v.hich  now  bury  this 
matter  very  deep,  may  vanish :  the  heart  of  this 
matter  and  the  heart  of  ."serions  men  once  a2:ain 
brought  into  appro .vimation,  to  write  some  'History' 
of  it  may  be  a  little  easier — for  my  impatient 
friend  or  another. 

To  dwell  on  or  criticise  the  particular  Biogra- 
phies of  Cromwell,  after  what  was  so  emphatically 
said  above  on  the  general  subject,  would  profit  us 
but  little.  Criticism  of  these  poor  Books  cannot 
express  iL«5«*lf  except  in  language  that  is  painful. 
They  far  surpass  in  '  stupidity '  all  the  celebrations 
any  Hero  ever  had  in  this  world  before.  They  are 
in  fact  worthy  of  oblivion— of  charitable  Christian 
initial. 

Mark  Noble  reckons  up  some  half  dozen  '  Ori- 
ginal Biographies  of  Cromwell  ;'*  all  of  which 
and  some  more  I  have  examined  ;  but  cannot  ad- 
vise any  other  man  to  e.vamine.  There  are  seve- 
ral laudatory,  worth  nothing;  which  ceased  to  be 
lead  when  Charles  II.  came  back,  and  the  tables 
were  turned.  The  vituperative  are  many :  but  the 
origin  of  them  all,  the  chief  fountain  indeed  of  all 
the  foolish  lies  that  have  circulated  about  Oliver 
since,  is  the  mournful  brown  little  Book  called 
Flagdlum,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  O.  Cromwell, 
the  late  Usurper,  by  James  Heath ;  which  was  got 
leady  so  soon  as  possible  on  the  back  af  the  An- 
utiJ  Mirabilis  or  Glorious  Restoration.f  and  is 
•written  in  such  a  spirit  as  we  may  fancy.  When 
lestored  potentates  and  high  dignitaries  had  dug 
up  'above  a  hundred  biined  corpses,  and  flung 
them  in  a  heap  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard,'  the 
corpse  of  Admiral  Blake  among  them,  and  Oliver's 
old  Mother's  corpse ;  and  were  hanging  on  Ty- 
burn gallows,  as  some  small  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves, the  dead  clay  of  Oliver,  of  Ireton,  and 
Bradshaw; — when  high  dignitaries  and  potentates 
were  in  such  a  humor,  what  could  be  expected  of 
poor  pamphleteers  and  garreteers .'  Heath's  poor 
little  brown  lying  Flas;eHum  is  described  by  one 
of  the  modems  as  a  '  Flagitixim  ,'  and  Heath  him- 
self is  Called  '  Carrion  Heath,' — as  being  'an 
unfortunate  blasphemous  dullard,  and  scandal  to 
Humanity; — blasphemous;  who  when  the  image 
of  God  is  shining  through  a  man,  reckons  it  in  his 
sordid  soul  to  be  the  image  of  the  Devil,  and  arts 
accordingly ;  who  in  fact  has  no  soul  except  what 

*  Noble  s  Cromwell,  i.,  394-300.    His  list  is  very  inaccnnUe 
and  incomplete,  but  not  worth  completing  or  leclifying. 
fTlie  Fint  Edition  seems  to  be  of  1663. 


saves  him  the  e.xpense  of  salt ;  who  intrinsically 
is  Carrion  and  not  Humanit>"  :*  which  seems  bard 
measure  to  poor  James  Heath.  *  He  was  the  son 
of  the  King's  Cutler,'  says  Wood,  'and  wrote 
pamphlets,'  the  best  he  was  able,  poor  man.  He 
has  become  a  dreadfully  dull  individual,  in  addi- 
tion to  all ! — Another  wretched  old  Book  of  his,  call- 
ed Chronicle  of  the  Civil  Wars,  bears  a  high  price  in 
the  Dillettante  Sale-catalogues ;  and  has,  as  that 
Flagelliim  too  has,  here  and  there  a  credible  trait 
not  met  with  elsewhere ;  but  in  fact,  to  the  in- 
genuous inquirer,  this  too  is  little  other  than  a 
tenebrific  Book ;  cannot  be  read  except  with  sor- 
row, with  torpor  and  digust — and  in  fine,  if  you 
be  of  healthy  memorj-,  with  oblivion.  The  latter 
end  of  Heath  has  been  worse  than  the  beginning 
was !  From  him,  and  his  Flagellums  and  scan- 
dalous Human  Platitudes,  let  no  rational  soul  seek 
knowledge. 

Among  modern  Biographies,  the  great  original 
is  that  of  Mark  Noble  above  cited  ;*  such  '  origi- 
nal '  as  there  is :  a  Book,  if  we  must  call  it  a  Book, 
abounding  in  facts  and  pretended-facts  more  than 
any  other  on  this  subject.  Poor  Noble  has  gone 
into  much  research  of  old  leases,  marriage-con- 
tracts, deeds  of  sale  and  such  like :  he  is  learned 
in  parish  registers  and  genealogies,  has  consulted 
pedigrees  •  measuring  eight  feet  by  two  feet  four :' 
goes  much  upon  heraldry ; — in  fact,  ha<»  amassed 
a  large  heap  of  evidences  and  assertions,  worth- 
less and  of  worth,  respecting  Cromwell  and  his 
connexions;  from  which  the  reader,  by  his  own 
judgment,  is  to  extract  what  he  can.  For  Noble 
himsell  is  a  man  of  extreme  imbecility ;  his  judg- 
ment, for  most  part,  seeming  to  lie  dead  a->;p: 
and  indeed  it  is  worth  little  when  broadest  awake. 
He  falls  into  manifold  mistakes,  commits  and 
omits  in  all  ways;  plods  along  contented,  iu  an 
element  of  perennial  dimne.«s,  purblindness;  has 
occasionally  a  helpless  broad  innocence  of  plati- 
tude which  is  almost  interesting.  A  man  indeed  of 
extreme  imbecility;  to  whom  nevertheless  let  due 
gratitude  be  borne. 

His  Book,  in  fact,  is  not  properly  a  Book,  but 
rather  an  Aggregate  of  bewildered  joltings ;  a  kind 
of  Cromwellian  Biographical  Dictionary,  taanting 
the  alphabetical,  or  any  other  arrangement  or  in- 
dex :  which  latter  want,  much  more  remediable 
than  the  want  of  judgment,  is  itself  a  great  sorrow 
to  the  reader.  Such  as  it  is,  this  same  Dictionary 
without  judgment  and  without  arrangement,  '  bad 
Dictionary  gone  to  pi,'  as  we  may  call  it,  is  the 
storehouse  from  which  subsequent  Biographies 
have  all  furnished  themselves.  The  reader,  with 
continual  vigilance  of  suspicion,  once  knowing 
what  man  he  has  to  do  with,  digs  through  it;  co- 
vers the  margins  of  it  with  notes  and  contradic- 
tions, with  references,  deductions,  rectifications, 
execrations — in  a  sorrowful,  but  not  entirely  un- 
profitable manner.  Another  Book  of  Noble's,  call- 
e<l  Lives  of  the  Regicvles,  written  some  years  after- 
wards, during  the  French  Jacobin  time,  is  of  much 
more  stupid  character ;  nearly  meaningless  indeed; 
mere  water  bewitched ;  which  no  man  need  buy  or 
read :  and  it  is  said  he  has  a  third  Book,  on  some 

*  Jfeaofrs  of  tke  ProtettorUl  Haute  of  CrtmetU,  by  the 
Rer.  Mark  Noble.    3  vols.  LokIoq  1787. 
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other  subject,  stupider  still,  which  latter  point, 
however,  may  be  considered  questionable. 

For  the  rest,  this  poor  Noble  is  of  very  impar- 
tial mind  respecting  Cromwell;  open  to  receive 
good  of  him,  and  to  receive  evil,  even  inconsist- 
ent evil :  the  helpless,  incoherent,  but  placid  and 
favorable  notion  he  has  of  Cromwell  in  1787,  con- 
trasts notably  with  that  which  Carrion  Heath  had 
gathered  of  him  in  1663.  Por,  in  spite  of  the 
stupor  of  Histories,  it  is  beautiful,  once  more,  to 
see  how  the  Memory  of  Cromwell,  in  its  huge  in- 
articulate significance,  not  able  to  speak  a  wise 
word  for  itself  to  any  one,  has  nevertheless  been 
steaiiily  growing  clearer  and  clearer  in  the  popular 
English  mind  ;  how  irom  tlie  day  when  high  dig- 
nitaries and  pamphleteers  of  the  Carrion  species 
did  their  ever-memorable  feat  at  Tyburn,  onwards 
to  this  day,  the  progress  does  not  stop.  In  1698,* 
one  of  the  earliest  works  expressly  in  favour  of 
Cromwell  was  written  by  a  Critic  of  Ludlow's  Me- 
moirs.  The  anonymous  Critic  explains  to  solid 
Ludlow  that  he,  in  that  solid  but  somewhat  wood- 
en head  of  his,  had  not  perhaps  seen  entirely  into 
the  centre  of  the  Universe,  and  workshop  of  the 
Destinies  ;  that,  in  fact,  Oliver  was  a  questionable 
uncommon  man,  and  he  Ludlow  a  common  hand- 
fast,  honest,  dull  and  indeed  partly  wooden  man — 
in  whom  it  might  be  wise  to  form  no  theory  at  ail 
of  Cromwell.  By  and  by,  a  certain  'Mr.  Banks,' 
a  kind  of  Lawyer  and  Playwright,  if  1  mistake  not, 
produced  a  .still  more  favourable  view  of  Cromwell, 
but  in  a  work  otherwise  of  no  moment ;  the  exact 
date,  and  indeed  the  whole  substance  of  which  is 
hardly  worth  remembering.f  The  Letter  of  '  John 
Maidstone  to  Governor  Winthrop  ' — Winthrop 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  a  Suffolk  man,  of  much 
American  celebrity— is  dated  1659;  but  did  not 
come  into  print  till  1742,  along  with  Thurloe's 
other  Papers.J  Maidstone  had  been  an  officer  in 
Oliver's  Household,  a  Member  of  his  Parliaments, 
and  knew  him  well.  An  Essex  man  he ;  probably 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Winthrop's  ;  visibly  a  man 
of  honest  afTections,  of  piety,  decorum,  and  good 
sense.  Whose  loyalty  to  Oliver  is  of  a  genuine 
and  altogether  manful  nature — mostly  silent,  as  we 
can  discern.  He  had  already  published  a  credible 
and  still  interesting  little  Pamphlet,  Passages  con- 
cernifig  hts  late  Htg/uies^'s  last  Sick7iess  ;  to  which, 
if  space  permit,  we  shall  elsewhere  refer.  In  these 
two  little  off-hand  bits  of  writing  there  is  a  clear 
credibility  for  the  reader;  and  more  insight  obtain- 
able as  to  Oliver  and  his  ways  than  in  any  of  his 
express  Biographies. 

That  anonymous  Life  of  Cromwell,  which  No- 
ble very  ignorantly  ascribes  to  Bishop  Gibson, 
which  is  written  in  a  neutral  spirit,  as  an  impar- 
tial statement  of  facts,  hut  not  without  a  secret  de- 
cided leaning  to  Cromwell,  came  out  in  1724  It 
is  the  Lfe  of  Cromwell  found  commonly  in  Libra- 
ries :§  it  went  through  several  editions  in,  a  pure 

♦  So  dated  in  Somers^  Tracts  (London,  1811,)  v!,  410— out 
liable  to  correction  il  needful.  Poor  Noble  (i  i97)  gives  the 
«ame  date,  and  then  placidly,  in  the  next  line,  subjoins  a  fact 
inconsistent  with  it.     As  his  manner  is  ! 

t  Short  Critical  Review  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell : 
By  a  Gentleman  ot  the  Middle  Temple.     London,  1739. 

t  Thurloe,  i  ,  763  8. 

§  The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Com- 
noiiwealth.  Impartially  collected.  &o.  London,  ITii.  Dis- 
iinguished  al.io  br  a  not  intolerable  Portrait. 


State ;  and  I  have  seen  a  '  fifth  edition '  with  for- 
eign intermixtures,  '  printed  at  Birmingham  in 
1778,  on  gray  paper,  seemingly  as  a  Book  for 
Hawkers.  The  Author  of  it  was  by  no  means 
'Bishop  Gibson,'  but  one  Kimber,  a  Dissenting 
Minister  of  London,  known  otherwise  as  a  compi- 
ler of  books.  He  has  diligently  gathered  from  old 
Newspapers  and  other  such  sources ;  narrates  in  a 
dull,  steady,  concise,  but  altogether  unintelligent 
manner;  can  be  read  without  offence,  but  hardly 
with  any  real  instruction.  Image  of  Cromwell's 
self  there  is  none,  express  or  implied,  in  this  Book ; 
for  the  man  himself  had  none,  and  did  not  feel  the 
want  of  any:  n.ay  in  regard  to  external  facts  also, 
there  are  inaccuracies  enough — here  too,  what  is 
the  general  rule  in  these  books,  you  can  find  as 
many  inaccuracies  as  you  like:  dig  where  you 
please,  water  will  come!  As  a  crown  to  all  the 
modern  Biographies  of  Cromwell,  let  us  note  Mr. 
Forster's  late  one:||  full  of  interesting  original  ex- 
cerpts, and  indications  of  what  is  notablest  in  the 
old  books ;  gathered  and  set  forth  with  real  merit, 
with  energy  in  abundance  and  superabundance ; 
amounting  in  result,  we  may  say,  to  a  vigorous  de- 
cisive tearing  up  of  all  the  old  hypotheses  on  the 
subject,  and  an  opening  of  the  general  mind  for  new. 
Of  Cromwell's  actual  biography,  from  these  and 
from  all  Books  and  sources,  there  is  extremely 
little  to  be  known.  It  is  from  his  own  words,  as 
I  have  ventured  to  believe,  from  his  own  Letters 
and  Speeches  well  read,  that  the  world  may  first 
obtain  some  dim  glimpse  of  the  actual  Cromwell, 
and  see  him  darkly  face  to  face.  What  little  is 
otherwise  ascertainable,  cleared  from  the  circum- 
ambient inanity  and  insanity,  may  be  stated  in 
brief  compass.  So  mucli  as  pre:;edes  the  earliest 
still  extant  Letters,  I  subjoin  here  in  the  form  most 
convenient. 


CHAPITER  III. 

OF  TILE  CROMWELL   KINDREll. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  afterwards  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  was  born  at  Hunting- 
don, in  St.  John's  Parish  there,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1599.  Christened  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month ;  as  the  old  Parish-registers  of  that  Church 
still  legibly  testify.f 

His  Father  was  Robert  Cromwell,  younger  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  and  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Knights  both  ;  who  dwelt  suc- 
cessively, in  rather  sumptuous  fashion,  at  the  man- 
sion of  Hinchinhrook  hard  by.  His  Mother  was 
Elizabeth  Steward,  daughter  of  William  Steward, 
Esquire,  in  Ely  ;  an  opulent  man,  a  kind  of  here- 
ditary Farmer  of  the  Cathedral  Tithes  and  Church 
lands  round  that  city:  in  which  capacity  his  son. 
Sir  Thomas  Steward,  Knight,  in  due  time  succeed 
ed  him,  resident  al.so  at  Ely.  Elizabeth  was  <i 
young  widow  when  Robert  Cromwell  married  her: 
the  first  marriage,  to  one  '  William  Lynne,  Esquire, 
of  Bassingbourne  in  Cambridge.'ihire,'  had  Ja.<tcd  but 
a  year;  husband  and  only  child  are  buried  in  Ely 
Chathedral,  where  their  monument  still  stands, 
the  date  of  their  deaths,  which  followed  near  on 

•  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  John  Forster,  (Lon- 
do«,  1840)  vols.  iv.  and  v. 
t  Noble,  i..  9-i. 
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one  another,  is  1589.*  The  exact  date  of  the 
young  widow's  marriage,  to  Robert  Cromwell  is 
nowhere  given ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
1591. t  Our  Oliver  was  their  fifth  child;  their 
second  boy ;  but  the  first  soon  died.  They  had 
ten  children  in  all ;  of  whom  seven  came  to  maturi- 
ty, and  Oliver  was  their  only  son.  1  may  as  well 
print  the  little  Note,  smelted  long  ago  out  of  huge 
dross-heaps  in  Noble's  Book,  that  the  reader  too 
may  have  his  small  benefit  of  it.J 

This  Elizabeth  Steward,  who  had  now  become 
Mrs.  Robert  Crow  well,  was,  say  the  genealogists, 
'indubitably  descended  from  the  Royal  Stewart 
Family  of  Scotland ;'  and  could  still  count  kindred 
with  them.  '  From  one  Walter  StcAvard,  who  had 
accompanied  Prince  James  of  Scotland,'  when  our 
inhospitable  politic  Henry  IV.  detained  the  poor 
Prince,  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather  to  him  here. 
Walter  did  not  return  with  the  Prince  to  Scotland ; 
having  'fought  tournaments,' — having  made  an 
advantageous  marriage-settlement  here.  One  of 
his  descendants,  Robert  Steward,  happened  to  be 
Prior  of  Ely  when  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  mon- 
asteries; and,  proving  pliant  on  that  occasion,  Ro- 
bert Steward,  last  Popish  Prior,  became  the  first 
Protestant  Dean  of  Ely,  and — '  was  lemarkably  at- 
tentive to  his  family,'  says  Noble  The  profitable 
Farming  of  the  Tithes  at  Ely,  above  mentioned ; 
this,  and  other  settlements,  and  good  donations  of 
Church  lands  among  his  Nephews,  were  the  fruits 
of  Robert  Steward's  pliancy  on  that  occasion.  The 
genealoo:ists  say,  there  .'s  no  doubt  of  this  pedi- 
gree ; — and  explain  in  intricate  tables,  how  Eliza- 
beth Steward,  Mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
indubitably  either  the  ninth  or  tenth,  or  some  other 
fractional  part  of  half  a  cousin  to  Charles  Stuart 
King  of  England. 

1   J'irJt  child  (seemingly),  Jb«n,  baptized  24th  September, 
1692  ;  she  died  in  1600  (.Noble,  i.,  88). 
.,     2.  Klizabeth,  14th  October,  1593;  died  unmarncd,  thinks 
iKoble,  in  1672.  at  Ely. 

3.  Htnry,  31st  August,  159-5  ;  died  young,  '  hefore  1617.' 

4.  Catharine,  7th  February,  1596-7  ;  married  to  Whitstone, 
■.•  Parliamentary  Officer  ;.  then  to  Colonel  Jonea. 

6    Oliver,  born  ioth  April.  1599. 

6.  Margaret,  22d  February,  1600-1  ;  she  became  Mrs.  Wan- 
ton, or  Walton  Huntingdonshire  ;  her  son  was  killed  at  Mar- 
«ton  Moor, — as  we  shall  see 

7.  Anna,  2d  January,  1602-3  ;  Mrs.  Sewstei,  Huntingdon- 
shire ;  died  1st  Norember,  1646  :— her  Brother  Oliver  had 
just  ended  the  '  first  Civil  War 'then. 

8  Jane.  19th  Januar>-,  1605-6  ;  Mr«.  Disbrows,  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  died,  teemingly,  in  1656. 

9.  Robert,  I3th  January,  160S-9;  died  same  .A.pril. 

10  Robina,  so  named  lor  the  above  Robert :  uncertain 
date  :  became  Mrs.  Dr.  French  :  then  Mrs.  Bishop  Wilkins : 
her  daughter  by  French,  her  one  child,  was  married  to  .\rch- 
bishop  Tillotson. 

Howsoever  related  to  Charles  Stuart  or  to  other 
parties,  Robert  Cromwell,  younger  son  of  the 
Knight  of  Hinchinbrook,  brought  her  home,  we 
see,  as  his  wife,  to  Huntingdon,  about  1591 ;  and 
-titled  with  her  there,  on  such  portion,  with  such 
J  rospects  as  a  cadet  of  the  House  of  Hinchinbrook 
might  have.  Portion  consi.'ting  of  certain  lands 
and  messuages  round  and  in  the  Town  of  Hun- 
tingdon— where,  in  the  current  name  '  Cromwell's 
Acre,'  if  not  in  other  names  applied  to  lands  and 
messuages  there,  some  feeble  echo  ol  him  and  his 

•  Noble,  ii.,  1  99,  ms.  pent$  me.  f  Noble,  L,  SS. 

t  OuvER  CRoi«'.vti,i:,'j  Brothers  asd  Sisters. 

Oliver's  mother  had  been  a  widow  (Mrs.  Ljnne  of  Bassing- 
boume)  before  marrying  Robert  Cromwell ;  neither  her  age 
aor  his  is  discoverable  here. 


possessions  still  survives,  or  seems  to  .survive. 
These  lands  he  himself  farmed ;  the  income  in  all 
is  guessed  or  computed  to  have  been  about  300/. 
a  year;  a  tolerable  fortune  in  those  times;  perhaps 
something  like  1000/.  now.  Robert  Cromwell's 
Father,  as  we  said,  and  then  his  elder  Brother, 
dwelt  successively  in  good  style  at  Hinchinbrook 
near  by.  It  was  the  Father  Sir  Henry  Cromwell, 
who  from  his  sumptuosity  was  called  the  '  Golden 
Knight,'  that  built,  or  that  enlarged,  remodelled 
and  as  good  as  built,  the  Mansion  of  Hinchinbrook, 
which  had  been  a  Nunnery,  while  Nunneries  still 
were  :  it  was  ihe  son.  Sir  Oliver,  likewise  an  ex- 
pensive man,  that  sold  it  to  the  Montagues,  since 
E^rls  of  Sandwich,  whose  seat  it  still  is.  A  state- 
ly pleasant  House,  among  its  shady  lawns  and  ex- 
panses, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse  river,  a  short 
half  mile  west  of  Huntingdon ; — still  stands  pretty 
much  as  Oliver  Cromwell's  Grandfather  left  it; 
rather  kept  good  and  defended  from  the  inroads  of 
Time  and  Accident,  than  substantially  altered. 
Several  portraits  of  the  Cromwells,  and  other  inte- 
resting portraits  and  memorials  of  the  seventeenth 
and  subsequent  centuries,  are  still  there.  The 
Cromwell  blazonry  'on  the  great  bay  window,* 
which  Noble  makes  so  much  of,  is  now  gone ;  has 
given  place  to  Montague  blazonrj- ;  and  no  dull 
man  can  bore  us  with  that  any  more. 

Huntingdon  itself  lies  pleasantly  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ouse ;  sloping  pleasantly  upwards  from 
Ouse  Bridge,  which  connects  it  with  the  old  village 
of  Godmanchester ;  the  Town  itself  consi.sting 
mainly  of  one  fair  street,  which  towards  the  north 
end  of  it  opens  into  a  kind  of  irregular  market 
place,  and  then  contracting  again  soon  terminates 
The  two  churches  of  Ail-Saints,  and  St.  John's, 
as  you  walk  up  northward  from  the  Bridge,  ap- 
pear successively  on  your  left ;  the  churchyards 
flanked  with  shops  or  other  houses.  The  Ouse, 
which  is  of  very  circular  course  in  this  quarter, 
'  winding  as  if  reluctant  to  enter  the  Fen-country,' 
says  one  Topographer,  has  still  a  respectable  drab- 
colour,  gathered  from  the  clays  of  Bedfordshire ; 
has  not  yet  the  Stygian  black  which  in  a  few  miles 
farther  it  assumes  for  good.  Huntingdon,  as  it 
were,  looks  over  into  the  Fens ;  (Jodmanchester, 
just  across  the  river,  already  stands  on  black  bog. 
The  country  to  the  E^t  is  all  Fen  (mostly  unre- 
claimed in  Oliver's  time,  and  still  of  a  very  dropsi- 
cal character) ;  to  the  West  it  is  hard  green  ground, 
agreeably  broken  into  little  heights,  duly  fringed 
with  wood,  and  bearing  marks  of  comfortable  long- 
continued  cultivation.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the 
firm  green  land,  and  looking  over  into  the  black 
marshes  with  their  alder- trees  and  willow-trees, 
did  Oliver  Cromwell  pass  his  young  years.  Drun- 
ken Barnabee,  who  travelled,  and  drank,  and 
maiie  Latin  rhymes,  in  that  country  about  1635» 
through  whose  glistening  satjT-eyes  one  can  still 
discern  this  and  the  other  feature  of  the  Past, 
represents  to  us  on  the  height  behind  Godmanches- 
ter, as  you  approach  the  scene  from  Cambridge 
and  the  south,  a  big  Oak  Tree,  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, leaving  no  notable  successor 

Veni  Godmanchester,  ubi 
Ut  Irion  caplus  nube, 
Sie,  ^e. 
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And  he  adds  in  a  Note, 

Qucrcus  anilis  erat,  tamen  emiytus  oppida  spectat ; 

Scirpe  viain  monstrat,  plumea  fronde  tegit  ; — 
Or  in  his  own  English  version, 

An  aged  Oak.  takes  of  this  Town  survey. 

Finds  birds  their  nests,  tells  passengers  their  way* 
If  Oliver  Cromwell  climbed  that  Oak-tree,  in  quest 
of  bird-nests  or  boy-adventures,  the  Tree,  or  this 
poor  ghost  of  it,  may  still  have  a  kind  of  claim  to 
memory. 

The  House  where  Robert  Cromwell  dwelt, 
where  his  son  Oliver  and  all  his  family  were  born, 
is  still  familiar  to  every  inhabitant  of  Huntingdon  : 
but  it  has  twice  been  rebuilt  since  that  date,  and 
now  bears  no  memorial  whatever  which  even  tra- 
dition can  connect  with  him.  It  stands  at  the  up- 
per or  northern  extremity  of  the  town — beyond 
the  Market-place  we  spoke  of;  on  the  left  or 
rivervvard  side  of  the  street.  It  is  at  present  a 
solid  yellow  brick  house,  with  a  walled  court- 
yard ;  occupied  by  some  townsman  of  the  weal- 
thier sort.  The  little  Brook  of  Hinchin,  making 
its  way  to  the  Ouse  which  is  not  far  off,  still  flows 
through  the  court-yard  of  the  place — offering  a 
convenience  for  malting  or  brewing,  among  other 
things.  Some  vague  but  confident  tradition  as  to 
Brewing  attaches  itself  to  this  locality ;  and  trace? 
of  evidence,  I  understand,  exist  that  ie/ore  Robert 
Cromwell's  time,  it  had  been  employed  as  a  brewe- 
ry :  but  of  this  or  even  of  Robert  Cromwell's  own 
brewing,  there  is,  at  such  a  distance,  in  such  an 
element  of  distracted  calumny,  exaggeration  and 
confusion,  little  or  no  certainty  to  be  had.  Tradi- 
tion, '  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lort's  Manuscripts,'  Carrion 
Heath,  and  such  testimonies,  are  extremely  inse- 
cure as  guides!  Thomas  Harrison,  for  example, 
is  always  called  '  the  son  of  a  Butcher ;'  which 
means  only  that  his  Father,  as  farmer  or  owner, 
had  grazing-lands,  down  in  Staffordshire,  where- 
from  naturally  enough  proceeded  cattle,  fat  cattle 
as  the  case  might  be— well  fatted,  I  hope.  Tho- 
mas Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex  in  Henry  Eight's 
time,  is  in  like  manner  called  alwaysi  '  the  son  of 
a  Blacksmith  at  Putney  ;'  and  whoever  figures  to 
himself  a  man  in  black  apron  and  hammer  in  hand, 
and  tries  to  rhyme  this  with  the  rest  of  Thomas 
Cromwell's  history,  will  find  that  here  too  he  has 
got  into  an  insolubility.  '  The  splenetic  credulity 
and  incredulity,  the  calumnious  opacity,  the  exag- 
gerative ill-nature,  and  general  flunkeyism  and  stu- 
pidity of  mankind,'  says  my  author,  '  are  ever  to 
be  largely  allowed  for  in  such  circumstances  '  We 
"will  leave  Robert  Cromwell's  brewing  in  a  very 
unilluminated  state.  Uncontradicted  Tradition  and 
old  printed  Royalist  Lampoons  do  call  him  a  brew- 
«r;  the  Brook  of  Hinchin,  running  through  his 
premises,  offered  clear  convenience  for  malting  or 
brewing; — in  regard  to  which,  and  also  to  his 
^V'ife's  assiduous  management  of  the  same,  one  is 
very  willing  to  believe  Tradition.  The  essential 
trade  of  Robert  Cromwell  was  that  of  managing 
those  lards  of  his  in  the  vicinity  of  Huntingdon  : 
the  grain  of  Uiem  would  have  to  be  duly  harves- 
ted, thrashed,  brought  to  market ;  whether  it  was 
as  corn  or  as  malt  it  ciime  to  market,  can  reniain 
indifferent  to  us. 

'  Barnabcn  Itiucrarium  (London,  1818),  p.  9«. 


For  the  rest,  as  documents  still  testify,  this 
Robert  Cromwell  did  Burgh  and  Quarter- Session 
duties;  was  not  slack  but  moderately  active  as  a 
country-gentleman;  sat  once  in  Parliament  in  his 
younger  years  ;*  is  found  witli  his  elder  or  other 
Brothers  on  various  Public  Commissions  for  Drain- 
ing the  Fens  of  that  region,  or  more  proj>erly  for 
inquiring  into  the  possibility  of  such  an  operation ; 
a  thing  much  noised  of  then ;  which  Robert  Crom- 
well, among  others,  reported  to  be  very  feasible, 
very  promising,  but  did  not  live  to  see  accomplish- 
ed, or  even  attempted.  His  social  rank  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  ; — and  much  flunkeyism,  falsity, 
and  other  carrion  ought  to  be  buried  !  Better  than 
all  social  rank,  he  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
wise,  devout,  steadfast  and  worthy  man,  and  to 
have  lived  a  modest  and  manful  life  in  his  station 
there. 

Besides  the  Knight  of  Hinchinbrook,  he  had 
other  Brothers  settled  prosperously  in  the  Fen  re- 
gions, where  this  Cromwell  Fan.ily  had  extensive 
possessions.  One  Brother  Henry  was  'seated  at 
Upwood,'  a  fenny  district  near  Ramsey  Mere  ;  one 
of  his  daughters  came  to  be  the  wife,  second  wife, 
of  Oliver  St.  John,  the  Shipmoney  Lawyer,  the 
political  '  dark-lantein,'  as  men  used  to  name  him ; 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  farther.  Another  Brother 
'  was  seated'  at  Biggin  House  between  Ramsey  and 
Upwood;  a  moated  mansion,  with  ditch  and  paint- 
ed paling  round  it.  A.  third  Brother  was  seated 
at — my  informant  knows  not  where  !  in  fact  I  had 
better,  as  before,  subjoin  the  little  smelted  Note 
which  has  already  done  its  duty,  and  let  the  reader 
make  of  that  what  he  can.f     Of  our  Oliver's  Aunts 

♦'35to  Eliz. :'  Feb.— April,  1593  (Noble,  i,  83:  from 
WiUis). 

t  Oliver's  Uncles. 

1.  Sir  Oliver  of  Hinchinbrook  :  his  eldest  son  John,  born 
in  1589  (ten  years  older  than ourOliver),  wentinto  the  army, 
'  Colonel  of  an  Knglish  regiment  in  the  Dutch  serTice  :'  this 
is  the  Colonel  Cromwell  who  is  said  or  tabled  to  have  (nought 
a  midnight  interview  with  Oliver,  in  the  end  of  1648,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  buying  off  Charles  1. ;  to  have  '  laid  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  &c.,  &c.  The  story  is  in  iNohle,  i.,  61  ;  with  no 
authority  but  that  of  Carrion  Heath.  Other  sons  of  his  wera 
soldiers,  royalists  these  :  there  anj  various  Cousin  Crom wells 
that  confusedly  turn  up  on  both  sides  of  the  quarrel. — Robert 
Cromwell,  our  Oliver's  Father,  was  the  next  Brother  of  the 
Hinchinbrook  Knight.  The  Third  Brother,  second  uncle, 
was 

'2    Henry  Cromwell,  of  Upwood  near  Ramsey  Mere:  ad- 
venturer in  the  Virginia  Company;  sat  in  i'arliamcnt  in  1603 
161 1  ;  one  of  his  daughteiv  Mrs.  St.  John.    Died  1630  (Noble, 
i.,  28). 

3.  Richard  :  '  buys  in  1607 '  a  bit  of  ground  in  Huntingdon  ; 
died  'at  Ramsey,'  1628;  was  Member  for  Huntingdon  in 
Queen  Klixabeth's  time  : — Lived  in  Ramsey  7  Is  buried  at 
Upwood. 

4.  Sir  Philip  :  Biggin  House  ;  knighted  at  Whitehall,  1604 
(.Noble,  i..  31).  His  second  son,  I'hilip,  was  in  Colonel  Ing- 
oldsby 's  regiment  ; — wounded  at  the  storm  of  Bristol,  in  1643 
Third  son,  Thomas,  was  in  Ireland  with  StralVord  Tsigni 
Montnorris's  death-warrant  there,  in  1630)  :  lived  afcerwardt 
in  London  ;  became  Major,  and  then  Colonel,  in  the  King^t 
.Army.  Fourth  son,  Oliver,  was  in  the  Parliumentary  Army  ; 
had  watched  the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit — went  with  his 
cousin,  our  Oliver,  to  Ireland  in  1649.  and  died  or  was  killed 
there.  Fifth  son,  Robert,  '  poisoned  his  .Master,  an  Attorney, 
and  was  handed  at  London,'— if  there  be  truth  in  '  Heath's 
Flagellum'  (Noble,  i  ,  3;<)  'and  some  Pedigrees  ;' — year  not 
given  ;  say  about  1635,  when  the  lad,  '  born  1617,'  was  in  hit 
Itjth  year?  I  have  found  no  hint  of  this  affair  in  any  other 
quarter,  not  in  the  wildest  Royulist-Birkenhrad  or  VV  alker's- 
Independency  lampoon  ;  and  consider  it  very  possible  that  a 
Robert  Cromwell  having  sutlered  '  for  poisoning  an  Attor- 
ney,' he  may  have  been  railed  the  cousin  of  Cromwell  bv 
•  Heath  and  some  Pedigrees,'  But  of  course  anybody  can 
'  poison  an  Attorney,'  and  be  hanged  for  it  I 

Oliver's  Aunt  Elizabeth  was  married  to  William  Hampden 
of  Great  Hampden,  Bucks  (year  not  given,  Noble,  i.,  3ii,  uor 
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one  was  Mrs.  Hampden  of  Great  Hampden,  Bucks : 
an  opulent,  zealous  person,  not  without  ambitions; 
alreauy  a  widow  ana  mother  of  two  Boys,  one  of 
whom  proved  very  celebrated  as  John  Hampdks  ; 
— ebe  was  Robert  Cromwell's  Sister.  Another 
Cromwell  Aunt  of  Oliver's  was  married  to  '  Whal- 
ley,  heir  of  the  Whalley  family  in  Notts;'  another 
to  the  '  heir  of  the  Dunches  of  Pusey,  in  Berk- 
shire ;'  another  to — In  short  the  stories  of  Oliver's 
•poverty,'  if  they  were  otherwise  of  any  moment, 
are  all  false ;  and  should  be  mentioned  here,  if  still 
here,  for  the  la-^  time.  The  family  was  of  the 
rank  of  substantial  gentry,  and  duly  connected 
wiih  such  in  the  counties  round,  for  three  genera- 
tions back.  Of  the  numerous  and  now  mostly 
forgetable  cousin ry  we  specify  farther  only  the 
Mashams  of  Otes  in  Essex,  as  like  to  be  of  some 
cursory  interest  to  us  by  and  by. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  Oliver  the  Protec- 
tor's famify  tca$  related  to  that  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  the  Putney  '  Blacksmith's'  or 
Iron -master's  son,  transiently  mentioned  above; 
the  Malleus  Monathorum,  or  as  old  Fuller  renders 
it, '  Mauler  of  Monasteries,' in  Henry  Eight's  time. 
The  same  old  Fuller,  a  perfectly  veracious  and 
most  intelligent  person,  does  indeed  report  as  of 
♦his own  knowledge,  that  Oliver  Protector,  once 
upon  a  time  when  Bishop  Goodman  came  dedi- 
cating to  him  some  unreadable  semi-popish  jargon 
about  the  '  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,'  and  some 
adulat'on  about  '  his  Lordship's  relationship  to  the 
former  great  purifier  of  the  Church,'  and  Mauler  of 
Monasteries — answered  impatiently,  '  My  family 
has  no  relation  to  hist'  This  old  Fniler  reports, 
as  of  his  own  knowledge.  I  have  consulted  the 
unreadable  semi-popish  jararon,  for  the  sake  of  that 
Dedication ;  I  find  that  Oliver's  relationship  to 
Thomas  Cromwell  is  in  any  case  stated  wrong 
there,  not  rijhi :  I  reflect  farther  that  Bishop  Good- 
man, oftener  called  '  Bishop  Badman'  in  those 
times,  went  over  to  Popery  ;  had  become  a  miser- 
able impoverished  old  piece  of  confusion,  and  at 
this  time  could  appear  only  in  the  character  of  beg- 
ging bore — when,  at  any  rate,  for  it  was  in  the 
ytar  1653,  Oliver  himself  having  just  turned  out 
the  Long  Parliament,*  was  busy  enough !    I  infer 

at  p.  6S  or  vol.  ii ;  nor  in  Lord  Nagent^  Knurials  tf  Btmp- 
d-ai^  :  he  died  in  1597  ;  she  survired  him  67  years,  contiuaing 
a  widow  (Noble,  ii.,  69).  Buried  in  Great  Hampden  Church. 
1664,  3g«^  90.  She  had  two  sons,  John  and  Richard  :  John, 
bom  1534. — Richard,  an  Olirerian  too,  died  in  1669  (Noble, 
ii.,7l)). 

Aunt  Joan  (elder  than  Elizabeth)  was  '  Lady  Barrinfrton  ;* 
Annt  Frances  (younger)  was  Mrs  Whalley.  Richard  Whal- 
ley of  Kenon,  Notts;  a  man  of  mark;  sheriff,  kc  ;  three 
wiv;s,  children  only  by  the  second,  '  .Aunt  Fanny  '  Thomas 
"Whalley  (no  years  given,  (Noble,  ii.,  141)  died  in  his  father's 
lifetime :  left  a  son  who  was  a  kind  of  royalist,  hot  yet  bad  a 
certain  ai-ceptance  with  Oliver  too.  Edward' Whalley,  the 
f.%mfd  •  Colonel.' and  Henry  Whalley,  "the  Judge- Advoca-e' 
(wr<-tcht  '  iiozrafhiet  of  these  two,  Nobk-,  pp.  141, 143-36) 
Coljcit ;  \'-'h!)Uey  and  Colonel  Goff,  after  the  Restoration,  fled 
to  New  ■  -.^land,  lived  in  '  caves'  there,  and  had  had  a  sore 
time  of  :". 

Enouj  1  of  the  Cousinry  ! — 

♦  the  di-e  of  Goodman'sEook  is  2.7th  June,  1653 ;  here  is  the 
correct  title  of  it  (King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to  ,  no  73.  ^1)  : 
•The  two  great  mysteries  of  Christian  Religion;  the  Ineffa- 
ble Trinity  an]  Wowlerful  Incarnation:  by  G  O.  G.  (mean- 
ii>g  Godfrey  Goolrrian,  Glocestrensis)  Unfortunate  persons 
■who  have  reaJ  Laud's  writings  are  acquainted  with  this 
BishoD  Goodmin,  or  Badman;  he  died  a  declared  Papist 
Poor  tr.an  hi.-^' s;«culations,  now  become  jargon  to  us,  were 
ooc«  very  cerious  and  eloquent  to  hint !    Sach  is  the  Cath  ^at 


therefore  thai  Otiver  said  to  him  impatiently,  with- 
out untruth,  "  You  arc  quite  wrong  a*  to  all  that: 
good  morning! — and  that  old  Fuller, likewise  with- 
out untruth,  reports  it  as  above. 

But  at  any  rate  there  is  other  very  simple  evi- 
dence entirely  conclusive.  Richard  or  Sir  Richard 
Cromwell,  great-grandfather  of  Oliver  Protector, 
was  a  man  well  known  in  his  day  ;  bad  been  very 
active  in  the  work  of  suppressing  monasteries ;  a 
right-hand  man  to  Thomas  the  Mauler:  and  in- 
deed it  was  on  Monastic  Property,  chiefly  or  whol- 
ly, that  he  had  made  for  himself  a  sumptuous  es- 
state  in  those  Fen  regions.  Now,  of  this  Richard 
Cromwell  there  are  two  letters  to  Thomas  Crom- 
well, •  Vicar  GScneral,'  Earl  of  Essex,  which  remain 
yet  risible  among  the  Manuscripts  of  the  British 
MiLseum;  in  both  of  which  he  signs  himself  with 
his  own  hand,  '  your  most  bounden  Nephew' — an 
evidence  sufficient  to  set  the  point  at  rest  Copies 
of  the  Letters  are  in  my  possession ;  but  I  grudge 
to  inflict  them  on  the  reader.  One  of  them,  the 
longer  of  the  two,  stands  printed,  vvith  all  or  more 
than  all  its  original  mis-spelling  and  confused  ob- 
scurity, in  Noble:*  it  is  dated  '  Stamford,*  without 
day  or  year ;  but  the  context  farther  dates  it  as  con- 
temporary with  the  Lincolnshire  Uebellicn,  or 
Ami-Reformation  riot,  which  wa**  directly  follow- 
ed by  the  more  formidable  '  Pilgrimage  of  Gracs' 
in  Yorkshire  to  the  like  efiect,  in  the  autumn  of 
1536.t  Richard,  in  company  with  other  higher 
ofllcial  persons,  represents  himself  as  straining 
every  nerve  to  beat  down  and  extinguish  this 
traitorous  fanatic  flame,  kindleil  against  the  King's 
Majesty  and  bis  Reform  of  the  Church ;  has  an 
eye  in  particular  to  a  certain  Sir  John  Thymbleby 
in  Lincolnshire,  whom  he  would  fain  capture  as  a 
ringleader;  suggests  that  the  use  of  arms  should 
be  prohibited  to  these  treasonous  population,  ex- 
cept under  conditions; — and  seems  hastening  on, 
with  almost  furious  speed  ;  towards  York.<hire  and 
the  Pilgrimage  af  Grace,  we  may  conjecture.  The 
second  Letter,  also  without  date  except '  Saturday,* 
shadows  to  us  an  official  man,  again  on  the  busi- 
ness of  hot  haste :  journeying  from  Mona-^tery  to 
Monastery ;  finding  thi.^  Superior  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  the  King's  Majesty,  and  that  other  not 
disposed,  but  capable  of  being  made  so;  intimates 
farther  that  he  will  be  at  his  own  house  (presuma- 
bly Hinchinbrook),  and  then  straightway  'home/ 
and  will  report  progress  to  my  Lord  in  person.  On 
the  whole,  as  this  is  the  earliest  articulate  utter- 
ance of  the  Oliver  Family ;  and  casts  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  light,  as  from  a  single  flint-spark,  into  the 
dead  darkness  of  the  foregone  century ;  and  touches 
withal  on  an  acquaintance  of  ours  the  •  Proior  of 
Ely' — Robert  Steward,  last  Popish  Prior,  first  Ph>- 
testant  Dean  of  Ely,  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Cromwell's  ancestor,  which  is  curious  to  think  of 


soon  overtakes  all  men  who,  qnitting  the  '  Eternal  Melodies,' 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  outer  Temporary  Discords,  and 
seek  tbeirsubsistence  there !  Ihis  is  ttie  part  of  the  Dedica- 
cation  that  concerns  us  : 

'To  his  Excellency  my  Lord  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord 
General.  My  l.ord,— Fifty  years  since  the  name  of  Socint,« 
St£  — '  Knowing  that  the  Lord  Cromwell  (your  Lordshipis 
great  oncle)  was  tben  in  great  favour,' &c.—Ooz>pa£s  Oooi>- 

KAR  ' 

♦  i.,  242. 

f  Herbert  Qn  Kennet,  ii.  SM-C.) 
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— we  will  give  the  Letter,  more  especially  as  it  is 
very  short : 

"  To  my  Lord  Cromwell. 

"I  have  me  most  humbly  commended  unto  your 
Lordship.  I  rode  on  Sunday  to  Cambride;e  to  my 
bed  ;*  and  the  next  morning,  was  up  betimes,  pur- 
posing to  have  found  at  Ely  Mr.  Pollard  and  Mr. 
Williams.  But  they  were  departed  before  my 
coming:  and  so,  'they'  being  at  dinner  at  Somer- 
sham,  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  I  overtook  them 
'  there. 't  At  which  time,  I  opened  your  pleasure 
unto  them  in  everything.  Your  Lordship,  1  think, 
shall  shortly  perceive  the  Prior  of  Ely  to  be  of  a 
f  roward  sort,  by  evident  tokens  ;l  as,  at  our  coming 
home,  shall  be  at  large  related  unto  you. 

"  At  the  writing  hereof  we  have  done  nothing  at 
Ramsey ;  saving  that  one  night  I  communed  with 
the  Abbot ;  whom  1  found  conformable  to  every- 
thing, as  shall  be  at  this  time  put  in  act.§  And 
then,  as  your  Lordship's  will  is,  as  soon  as  we 
have  done  at  Ramsey,  we  go  to  Peterborough. 
And  from  thence  to  my  House;  and  so  home.|| 
The  which,  I  trust,  shall  be  at  the  farthest  on  this 
day  come  seven  days. 

"  That  the  bles.sed  Trinity  preserve  your  Lord- 
ship's health ! 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  bounden  Nephew, 

"  Richard  Cromwell. 

"From  Ramsey,  on  Tuesday  in  the  morning. "IT 

The  other  Letter  is  still  more  express  as  to  the 
consanguinity;  it  says,  among  other  things,  'And 
longer  than  I  may  have  heart  so,  a.s  my  most  bound- 
en  duty  is,  to  serve  the  King's  Grace  with  body, 
goods,  and  all  that  I  am  ever  able  to  make ;  and  youf 
Lordship,  as  Nature  and  also  your  manifold  kind- 
ness bindeth — 1  beseech  God  1  no  longer  live.'  '  As 
Nature  bindeth.'  Richard  Cromwell  then  thanks 
hitn,  with  a  bow  to  the  very  ground,  for  '  my  poore 
•wyfe,'  who  has  had  some  kind  remembrance  from 
his  Lordship;  thinks  all  his  travail  but  a  pastime;' 
and  remains,  '  at  Stamford  this  Saturday  at  eleven 
of  the  clock— your  humble  Nephew  most  bound- 
en,'  as  in  the  other  case.  A  vehement,  swift-rid- 
ing man  ! — Nephew,  it  has  been  suggested,  did  not 
mean  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  so  strictly  as  it 
now  does,  brother's  or  sister's  son  ;  it  meant  nepos, 
or  rather  kinsmen  of  younger  generation:  but  on 
all  hypotheses  of  its  meaning,  the  consanguinity 
of  Oliver  Protector  of  England  and  Thomas  Mau- 
ler of  Monasteries  is  not  henceforth  to  be  doubled 

Another  indubitable  thing  is.  That  this  Richard, 
your  Nephew  most  bounden,  has  signed  himself  in 
various  Law -deeds  and  Notarial  papers  still  extant, 
*  Richard  Cromwell  a/?'as  Williams;'  also  that  his 
sons  and  grandsons  continued  to  sign  Cromwell  alias 


'  From  London,  we  suppose. 

t  The  words  witliin  sini;lf  commas,  'they'  and  'there,' 
are  added,  for  liriiiging  out  the  sense  ;  a  plan  we  shall  fol- 
low in  all  the  Origin"!  Letters  of  this  Collection. 

J  He  proved  tameable.  Sir  Richard— and  made  i/our  Great- 
grandson  rich,  for  one  consequence  of  that ! 

{)  Brought  to  legal  black-onwhite.  U  To  London. 

V  MSS  Cotton.  Cleopatra  E  IV..  p,  2046  The  envelope 
and  address  are  not  here  ;  but  this  label  of  address,  given  in  » 
aixteenth-century  hand,  and  otherwise  indicated  by  the  text 
is  not  doubtful.  The  signature  alone,  and  line  preceding 
that  are  in  Richard's  hand.  In  the  Letter  printed  by  Noble 
tbe  addreM  remoiTM,  ia  the  hand  of  Richard's  clerk. 


Williams ;  and  even  that  our  Oliver  him.self  in  his 
youth  has  been  known  to  sign  so.  And  then  a 
third  indubitable  thingon  this  matter  is.  That  Leland, 
an  exact  man,  .sent  out  by  Authority  in  those  years 
to  tjike  cognizance  and  make  report  of  the  Church 
Establishments  in  England,  and  whose  well-known 
Itinerary  is  the  fruit  of  that  survey,  has  written  in 
that  work  these  words;  under  the  ]  '  "  -n- 
motes*  in  Glamorgan.shire :' 

*  Kibworth  liethf  from  the  mouth  of  Jviijny  up  to 
an  Hill  in  the  same  Commote,  called  Kevenon,  a  six 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  Remny.  This  Hill  goeth 
as  a  Wall  overthwart  betwixt  the  Rivers  of  Thavef 
and  Remny.  A  two  miles  from  this  Hill  by  the 
south,  and  a  two  miles  from  Cardiff,  be  vestigia  of 
a  Pile  or  Manor  Place  decayed,  at  Egglis  Newith§ 
in  the  Parish  of  LandafT.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
Hill  was  born  Richard  William  alias  Cromwell,  in 
the  Pari.sh  of  L]anilsen."j| 

Thai  Richard  Cromwell,  then,  \\;is  of  kindred  to 
Thomas  Cromwell ;  that  he  and  his  family  after  him 
signetl  '  alias  W^illi;ims ;'  and  that  Leland,  an  accu- 
rate man,  said  and  printed,  in  the  official  scene 
where  Ixichard  him.<elf  was  living  and  conspicuous, 
he  was  bcrn  in  Glamorganshire :  these  three  facts 
are  indubitable ; — but  to  these  three  we  must  limit 
ourselves.  For,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  same  '  alias 
Williams,'  whether  it  came  from  the  gener<il  '  Wil- 
liamses  of  Berkshire,'^  or  from  '  Morgan  Williams, 
a  Glamorganshire  gentleman  married  to  the  sister  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,'  or  from  whom  or  what  it  came, 
we  have  to  profess  ourselves  little  able,  and  indeed 
not  much  concerned  to  decide.  Williamses  are 
many ;  there  is  Richard  Cromwell,  in  that  old  Let- 
ter, hoping  to  breakfast  with  a  Williams  at  Ely — but 
finds  both  him  and  Pollard  gone !  Facts,  even  tri- 
fling facts,  when  indisputable  may  have  significance ; 
but  Welsh  Pedigrees,  '  with  seventy  shields  of  arms,* 
'  Glothian  Lord  of  Powys  *  (prior  or  posterior  to  the 
Deluge,)  though  '  written  on  a  parchments  feet  by 
2  feet  4,  bearing  dale  1602,  and  belonging  to  the 
Mi.«s  Cromwells  of  Hampstead,'**  are  highly  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  ingenuous  mind  !  We  have  to  re- 
mark two  things :  First,  that  the  Welsh  Pedigree, 
with  its  seventy  shields  and  ample  extent  of  sheep- 
skin, bears  date  London,  1602;  was  not  put  together, 
therefore,  till  about  a  hundrel  }ears  alter  the  birth 
of  Richard,  and  at  a  great  di.^taiice  from  the  scene  of 
that  event:  circumstances  which  airect  the  unheral- 
dic  mind  with  some  misgivmgs.  Secondly,  tliat 
'  learned  Dugdale,'  upon  whom  mainly,  apart  from 
these  uncertain  Welsh  sheepskins,  the  .'^lory  of  this 
Welsh  descent  of  the  Cromwells  seems  to  rest,  haa 
unfortunately  stated  the  matter  in  tiro  ditTerciit  ways 
— as  being,  and  then  ai.'^o  as  not  being— in  two 
places  of  his  learned  Lumber-Book. ft     Which  cir- 

•  Commote  is  the  Welsh  word  Cicmu'il,  now  obsolete  as  an 
official  division,  equivalent  to  cantred,  hundred.  Kibworth 
Commote  is  now  Kibhor  Hundred. 

t  Kxtendeth. 

\  Thave  means  Taff:  the  description  of  the  walMikc  Hill 
between  these  two  streams  is  recognizably  correct ;  Kevenon 
spelt  Ci-vn-on.  '  ash  tree  ridge,"  is  still  the  name  of  the  Hill. 

^  Edwys  Newydd,  New  Church,  abolished  now 

II  Noble,  i.. -238,  collated  with  Leland  (Oxford,  ^769,^  ir, 
fil.  66,  pp  .T7,8.  Leland  gathered  hi-^  records  'in  six  yean,' 
betweeu  1.^33  and  1540;  hedied.eudeavouring  to  assort  them, 
in  15^2.    They  were  long  afterwards  pntilish<»d  by  Hcame. 

H  Biographia  Britannica  (London,  17t»,)  iv.,  474. 

"  Noble,  i..  I. 

ft  Dugdale's  Barooage,  ii„  374,  and  ii.,  303. 
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cumstance  affects  the  unheraldic  mind  with  still  fa- 
taller  misgivings — anil  in  fact  nu.<»es  irrepressibly  the 
question  and  aJmonition,  "  What  boots  it  ?  I^eave 
Ae  vain  region  of  blazonry,  of  rusty  broken  shieLis, 
anJ  genealogical  marine -stores;  let  it  remain  for 
ever  doubtful !  The  Fates  themselves  have  appoint- 
ed it  even  so.  Let  the  uncertain  Simulacrum  of  a 
Glothian,  prior  or  posterior  to  Noah's  Deluge,  hover 
between  us  and  the  utter  Void;  basing  himself  on  a 
dust-chaos  of  ruined  heraldries,  lying  genealogies, 
and  saitires  cheeky,  the  be.<t  he  can  !" 

The  small  Hamlet  and  Parish  Church  of  Crom- 
well, or  Crumwell  (the  Well  of  Crum,  whatever 
that  may  be,)  still  stands  on  the  Eastern  edge  of 
Nottinghamshire,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Trent ;  simple  worshippers  still  doing  in  it  some 
kind  of  divine  service  every  Sunday.  From  this, 
without  any  ghost  to  teach  us,  we  can  understand 
that  the  Cromwell  kindred  all  got  their  name — in 
very  old  times  indeed.  From  torpedo  rubbish-re- 
cords we  learn  also,  without  great  difficulty,  that 
the  Barons  Cromwell  were  summoned  lo  Parliament 
from  Ehvard  Second's  time  and  downward;  that 
they  hai  their  chief  seat  at  Tattershail  in  liincoln- 
fihire  ;  that  there  were  Cromwells  of  distinction,  and 
of  no  distinction,  scatterel  in  reasonable  abundance 
over  that  Fen-country — Cromwells  Sheriffs  of  their 
Counties  there  in  Richard's  own  time.*  The  Putney 
Blacksmith,  Father  of  the  Malleus,  or  Hammer  that 
smote  Monasteneson  the  head — a  Figure  worthy  to 
take  his  place  beside  Haphaistos,  or  Smith  Mimer,  if 
we  ever  get  a  Pantheon  in  this  Nation,  was  probably 
enough  himself  a  Fen-country  man ;  one  of  the 
junior  branches,  who  came  to  live  by  metallurgy  in 
Lon  Ion  here.  Richard,  also  sprung  of  the  Fens, 
might  have  been  his  kinsman  in  many  ways,  have 
got  the  name  of  Williams  in  many  ways,  and  even 
been  born  on  the  Hill  behind  Cardiff,  independently 
of  Glothian.  Enough :  Richard  Cromwell,  on  a 
background  of  heraLlic  darkness,  rises  clearly  visi- 
ble to  us  ;  a  man  vehemently  galloping  to  and  fro, 
in  that  sixteenth  century ;  tourneying  successfully 
before  King  Harry, f  who  loved  a  man  ;  quickening 
the  death-agonies  of  Monasteries ;  growing  great  on 
their  spoil  ;— -and  fated,  he  also,  to  produce  another 
Malleus  Cromwell  that  smote  a  thing  or  two.  And 
so  we  will  leave  thb  matter  of  the  Birth  and  Gene- 
alogy. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EVENTS  in  GUVEH's   BIOGRAPHT. 

The  few  ascertained,  or  clearly  imaginable, 
Events  in  Oliver's  Biography  may  as  well  be  ar- 
ranged, for  our  present  purpose,  in  the  form  of  an- 
nals. 

1603. 

Early  in  January  of  this  year,  the  old  Grandfa- 
ther, S  r  Henry, '  the  Gulden  Knight,'  at  Hinchin- 
brook,  died  ■.%  our  Oliver,  not  quite  four  years  old, 

♦  Fuller's  Worthies,  ^  Cambridgeshire,  Sic. 

t  Stowe's  Chronicle  (Londoa,  1631,)  p.  580;  Stowe's  Snr 
Tey,  Hjlin-bed,  &c. 

\  Poor  Nobie,  unequal  sometimes  to  the  copying  of  a  Par- 
Mh-register,  with  his  judgemeot  as'ttf,  dates  this  es-eot  1603 
— [at  p.  2a,  vol  1],  and  thta  placidly  [at  p.  40]  (tatea  a  fact 
iacoiMteteat  therewith. 


saw  funeral  ia  and  crapes,  saw  Father  and  Uncles 
with  grave  faces,  and  understood  not  well  what  it 
meant — understood  only,  or  tried  to  understand, 
that  the  good  old  Grandjfather  was  gone  away,  and 
would  never  pat  his  bead  any  more.  The  mater- 
nal Grandfather,  at  Ely,  was  yet,  and  for  above  a 
dozen  years  more,  living. 

The  same  year,  four  months  afterwards.  King 
James,  coming  from  the  North  to  take  possession 
of  the  English  crown,  lodged  two  nights  at  Hinch- 
inbrook ;  with  royal  retinue,  with  immense  sump- 
tuosities,  addressings,  knight-makings,  ceremonial 
exhibitions ;  which  must  have  been  a  grand  treat 
for  litlle  Oliver.  His  Majesty  came  from  the  Bel- 
voir-Castle  region,  •  hunting  all  the  way,'  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  27th  April,  1603;  and 
set  off.  through  Huntingdon  and  Gcdmanchester, 
towards  Royston,  on  Friday  forenoon.*  The  Cam- 
bridge Doctors  brought  him  an  Address  while  here ; 
Uncle  Oliver,  besides  the  ruinously  splendid  enter- 
tainments, gave  him  hounds,  horses  and  astonish- 
ing gifts  at  his  departure.  In  return  there  were 
Knights  created.  Sir  Oliver  first  of  the  batch,  we 
may  suppose ;  King  James  had  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  reflection  for  the  want  of  Knights  at 
least  Among  the  large  batches  manufactured  next 
year  was  Thomas  Steward  of  Ely,  hencefnrth  Sir 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Robert  Cromwell's  Brother,  our  Oli- 
ver's Uncle.  Hinchinbrook  got  great  honour  by 
this  and  other  royal  visits;  but  found  it,  by  and  by, 
a  dear-bought-honour. 

Oliver's  Biographers,  or  rather  Carrion  Heath  his 
first  Biographer  whom  the  others  have  copied,  in- 
troduce various  tales  into  these  early  years  of  Oli- 
ver :  of  his  being  runaway  with  by  an  ape,  along 
the  leads  of  Hinchinbrook,  and  England  being  all 
but  delivered  from  him,  had  the  Fates  so  ordered 
it;  of  his  seing  prophetic  spectres ;  of  his  robbing 
orchards,  and  fighting  tyrannously  with  boys;  of 
his  acting  in  School  Plays;  of  his  &c.  &c.  The 
whole  of  which,  grounded  on  '  Human  Stupidity' 
and  Carrion  Heath  alone,  begs  us  to  give  it  Chris- 
tian burial  once  for  all,  Oliver  attended  the  Pub- 
lic School  of  Huntingdon,  which  was  then 
conducted  by  a  Dr.  Beard,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
again;  he  learned  lo  appearance  moderately  well, 
what  the  sons  of  other  gentlemen  were  taught  in 
such  places;  went  through  the  universal  destinies 
which  conduct  all  men  from  childhood  to  youth, 
in  a  way  not  particularized  in  any  one  point  by  an 
authentic  record.  Readers  of  lively  imagination 
can  follow  him  on  his  bird-nesting  cvpeditions,  to 
the  top  of  '  Bamabee's  big  Tree,'  and  tlsewhither, 
if  they  choose,  on  his  fen-fowling  expeditions, so- 
cial sports  and  labours  manifold;  vacation-visits 
to  his  Uncles,  to  Aunt  Hampden  and  Cousin  John 
among  others:  all  these  things  must  have  been; 
but  how  they  specially  were  is  for  ever  hidden 
from  all  men.  He  had  kindred  of  the  sort  above 
specified,  parents  of  the  sort  above  specified; 
rigorous  yet  affectionate  persons,  and  very  re- 
ligious, as  all  rational  persons  then  were.  He 
had  two  sisters  elder,  and  gradually  five  younger ; 
the  only  boy  among  seven.  Readers  must  fancy 
his  growth  there,  in  the  North  end  of  Huntingdon, 
m  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  as 
they  can. 

•  St*we'i  Cliroaicle,813,  ke 
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In   January,  1603-4,*  was  held,  at   Hampton 
Court,  a  kind  of  Theological  Convention,  of  in- 
tense interest  all  over  England,  and  doubtless  at 
Huntingdon  too;  now  very  dimly  known  if  at  all 
known,  as  the  *  Hampton-Court  Conference.'     It 
was  a  mcntinp:  for  the  settlement  of  some  dissen- 
tient liiitiiors  in  religion.     The  Millenary  Petition 
— what  we  should  now  call  the  '  Monster  Petition,' 
for  the   like  in  number  of  signatures  was  never 
seen  before — signed   by  mar  a  thousand  Clergy- 
men, of  pious  straightened  consciences:  this  and 
various  other  petitions  to  his  Majesty,  by  persons 
of  pious  straightened  consciences,  had  been  presen- 
ted ;    craving  relief   in    some  ceremonial    points, 
which,  as  they  found  no  warrant  for  them  in  the 
Bible,  they  suspected  (M'ith  a  very  natural  shudder 
in  that  case)  to  savor  of  Idol-worship  and  Mimetic 
Dramaturgy,  instead  of  God-worship,  and  to  be 
very  dangerous  indeed  for  a  man  to  have  concern 
with  I     Hampton -Court  Conference  was  according- 
ly summoned.     Four  world-famous  Doctors,  from 
O-xford    and    Cambridge,    represented    the    pious 
straightened  class,  now  beginning  to  be  generally 
nicknamed  Puritans.     The  Archbishop,  the  Bishop 
of  London  also  world-famous  men,  with  a  consid- 
erable reserve  of  other  bishop.s,  deans,  and  di<icnita- 
ries,   appeared  for  the  Church  by  itself  Church. 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  renowned  Egerton,  and  the 
highest  official  persons,  many  lords  and  courtiers 
with  a  tincture  of  sacred  science,  in  fact  the  flower 
of  England,  appeared  as  witness;  with  breathless 
interest.     The  King  himself  presided  ;  having  real 
gifts  of  speech,  and  being  very  learned  in  Theology 
— which  it  was  not  then  ridiculous  but  glorious  for 
him  to  be.     More  glorious  than  the  monarchy  of 
what  we  now  call  Literature  would   be  ;  glorious 
as  the  faculty  of  a  Geothe  holding  visibly  of  Hea- 
ven ;  supreme  skill  in  Theology  then  meant  that. 
To  know  God,  ©fof,   the  Maker — to   know  the 
divine  Laws  and  inner  Harmonies  of  this  Universe, 
must  always  be  the  highest  glory  for  a  man !    And 
not  to  know  them,  always  the  highest  disgrace  for 
a  man,  however  common  it  be  ! — 

Awful  devout  Puritanism,  decent  dignified  Cere- 

*  Here,  more  fitly  perhaps  than  afterwards,  it  may  be 
brought  to  mint),  that  the  English  year  in  those  times  did  not 
begin  till  .March  ;  that  New  Year's  day  was  the  2.5th  of 
March  So  in  England,  at  that  time,  in  all  records,  writincri 
and  books ;  as  indeed  in  official  records  it  continued  so  lilJ 
1753.  In  Scotland  it  was  already  not  so  ;  the  year  began  with 
January  there  ever  since  1600 ;— as  in  all  Catholic  countries  it 
had  done  ever  since  the  Papal  alteration  of  the  StyU  in  158'J  ; 
and  as  in  the  most  Protestant  countries,  excepting  England,  it 
soon  after  that  began  to  do.  Scotland  in  respect  of  the  day  of 
the  month  <!till  followed  the  Old  Style. 

'  .Vew  Year's  Day,  the  iSth  March  :'  this  is  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  fact ;  with  which  a  reader  in  those  old  hooks  has, 
not  without  more  difficulty  than  he  cx))ects,  to  familiari/.e 
himself.  It  has  occasioned  more  misdatines  and  consequent 
confiisions  to  modern  editorial  persons,  timn  -any  otiier  as 
simple  circumstance  So  learned  a  man  a'!  Whitaker,  Histo- 
rian of  Wha'lfij.  editing  Sir  George  Rid:liffe'>  Cmtesponrlence 
(London,  1810.)  with  the  lofty  air  which  sits  well  on  him  on 
other  occa':ions,  has  altogether  forgotten  the  above  small  cir 
CUmstance  :  in  consequence  of  which  we  have  Oxford  Carri- 
ers dying  in  January,  or  the  first  half  of  March,  and  in  our 
great  ama/.emont  jjoing  on  to  forward  butter-boxes  in  the  May 
following  ;— and  similar  miracles  not  a  few  occurring  :  and  in 
■hort  the  wliole  Correspondence  is  jumbled  to  pie.-es  ;  a  due 
bit  of  ibpsy-turvy  being  introduced  into  the  S|)ring  of  everv 
year;  and  the  learnel  Editoi  sits,  with  his  lolty  air,  presiding 
over  mere  Chaos  come  again  !  — !n  the  text  here,  we  of  ccur'e 
translate  into  the  modern  year,  bitt  leaving  the  day  of  tlie 
month  as  wo  find  it;  and  if  for  greater  assuranee  both  form* 
be  written  down,  as  for  instance  1603-4,  the  last  figure  is 
alway»  the  modera  one  ;  1603-4  miiaa  1004  for  our  calender. 


monialism  (both  always  of  high  moment  in  lhi« 
world,  but  not  of  equally  high)  appeared  here  fac- 
ing one  another  for  the  first  time.  The  demands 
f>f  the  Puritans  seem  to  modern  minds  very  limited 
indeed  :  That  there  should  be  a  new  correct  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  {granted,)  and  increased  zeal  in 
teaching  omitted;)  That  'lay  imjiropriations ' 
(tithes  snatched  from  the  old  Church  by  laymen) 
might  be  uiadc  to  yield  a  '  seventh  part'  of  theii 
amount,  towards  maintaining  ministers  in  dark  re- 
gions which  had  none  (refumi ;)  That  the  Clergy 
in  di.stricls  might  be  allowed  to  meet  together,  and 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  as  in  old  lime.'* 
(passionately  refund;) — on  the  whole  (if  such  a 
thing  (lur.st  be  hinted  at,  for  the  tone  is  most  inau- 
dibly  low  and  humble,)  That  pious  straitened 
Preachers  in  terror  of  offending  Clod  by  Idolatry, 
and  useful  to  human  souls,  might  not  be  cast  out 
of  their  parishes  for  genuflexions,  white  surplices 
and  such  like,  but  allowed  some  Christian  liberty 
in  mere  external  things:  these  were  the  claims  of 
the  Puritans;  but  his  Majesty  eloquently  scouted 
them  to  the  winds,  applauded  by  all  bishops  and 
dignitaries  lay  and  clerical;  said,  If  the  Puritans 
would  not  conform,  he  would  '  hurry  them  out  of 
the  country  ;'  and  so  sent  Puritanism  and  the  Four 
Doctors  home  again,  cowed  into  silence,  for  the 
present.  This  was  in  January,  1604.*  News  of 
this,  speech  enough  about  it,  could  not  fail  in  Rob- 
ert Cromwell's  house,  among  others.  Oliver  is  in 
his  fifth  year — always  a  year  older  than  the  Cen- 
tury. 

In  November.,!  605,  there  likewise  came  to  Rob- 
ert Cromwell's  house,  no  question  of  it,  news  of 
the  thrice  unutterable  Gunpowder  Plot.  Wherehy 
King,  Parliament,  and  God's  Gospel  in  England, 
were  to  have  been,  in  one  infernal  moment,  blown 
aloft;  and  the  Devil's  Gospel,  and  accursed  incre- 
dibilities, idolatries,  and  poisonous  confusions  of 
the  Romish  Babylon,  substituted  in  their  room  ! 
The  eternal  Truth  of  the  Living  God  to  become  an 
empty  formula,  a  shaming  grimace  of  the  Three- 
hatted  Chimera !  These  things  did  fill  Hunting- 
don and  Robert  Cromwell's  house  with  talk  enough 
in  the  winter  of  Oliver's  si.xth  year.  And  again, 
in  the  summer  of  his  eleventh  year,  in  May,  1610, 
there  doubtless  failed  not  news  and  talk.  How  the 
Great  Henry  was  stabbed  in  Paris  streets  :  assas- 
sinated by  the  Jesuits; — black  sons  of  the  scarlet 
woman,  murderous  to  soul  and  to  body. 

Other  thinj^-s,  in  other  years,  the  diligent  Histo- 
rical Student  will  supply  according  to  faculty. 
TheHistory  of  Europe,  at  that  epoch,  meant  essen- 
tially the  struggle  of  Protestani.sm  again.'^t  Catholi- 
cism— a  broader  form  of  that  .sime  struggle,  of  de- 
vout Puratanism  against  dignified  Ceremonialism, 
which  forms  the  Histoiy  of  England  then.  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  Fiance,  so  long  a-  he  lived,  wassti.l 
to  be  regarded  as  the  head  fd  ProtestaniMn  ;  8j)ain 
bound  up  with  the  Autrian  Empire,  a."<  that  of  Ca 
iholicism.  Henry's  'Grand  Scheme'  naturallj 
strove  to  carry  Protestant  England  along  with  it. 
James,  till  Henry's  death,  held  on,  in  a  loose  way 
by  Henry;  and  his  Political  History,  so  far  as  lie 
has  any,  maybe  considered  to  lie  there.  After 
Henry's  death,  he  fell  off  to  '  Spanish  Infantas,'  t< 

>  Neat's  History  of  the  Turitaos  (London,  1754,)  i.,  411. 
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Spanish  interests ;  and,  as  it  were,  ceased  to  have 
any  History,  nay  began  to  have  a  negative  one 

Amon»lhe  events  which  Historical  Students  will 
supply  for  Robert  Cromweirs  house,  and  the  spirit- 
ual pabulum  of  youn»  Oliver,  the  Death  of  Prince 
Henry  in  1612,*  and  the  prospective  accession  of 
Prince  Charles,  fitter  for  a  ceremonial  Archbishop 
tban  a  £fovernin»  King,  as  some  thought,  will  not 
be  fonjotten.  Then  how  the  Elector  Palatine  was 
married  ;  and  troubles  began  to  brew  in  Germany  ; 
and  little  Dr.  Laud  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Hun- 
tinsrdon  : — such  news  the  Historical  Student  can 
supply.  And  on  the  whole,  all  students  and  per- 
sons can  know  always  that  Oliver's  mind  was  kept 
fail  of  news,  and  never  wanted  for  pabulum  !  But 
from  the  day  of  his  Birth,  which  is  jotted  down  as 
above,  in  theParish-re«risterof  St.  John's  Huntinor- 
don,  there  is  no  other  authentic  jotting  or  direct  re- 
cord concemins  Oliver  himself  to  be  met  with  any 
where,  till  in  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
we  come  to  this.* 

1616. 

*A  Fento  Annunciationis,  1616.  Oliverius 
Crcmtcell  Hunting,  doniensis  admissus  ad  com- 
meatum  Sociorum,  Aprilix  vicesimo  tertio ,  Tutore 
Magistro  Roicardo  Hoxclet .-'  Oliver  Cromwell  from 
HuntinarJon  aimitted  here,  23d  April,  1616 ;  Tutor 
Mr.  Richard  Howlet — Between  which  and  the  next 
Entry  some  zealous  individual  of  later  date  has 
crowded-in  these  lines :  '  Hie  fuit  grandis  ille 
Impoxtor,  Ca  mi/ex  perditis-nrntt-s,  qui  pienlissimo 
Rege  Carolo  Primo  nefariee  cade  sublato,  ip/mm 
usurpavit  Thronum,  et  Tria  Regno  per  quinque 
ferme  annorum  spatium,  sub  Protedoris  nomine, 
indomita  tyrannide  vexavit.'  Ptentisiimo,  which 
might  as  well  be  piantissimo  if  conjugation  and 
declension  were  observed,  is  accredited  barbarious- 
latin  for  most  pious,  but  means  properly  mast  expia- 
tive ;  by  which  title  the  zealous  individual  of  later 
date  indicates  his  martyred  Majesty ;  a  most  *  expia- 
tive '  Majesty  indeed. 

Curious  enough,  of  all  days  on  Ais  same  day, 
Shakspeare,  as  his  stone  moniiment  still  testifies,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  died : 

OhiitAnno  Domini  1616. 
JEtiUis  53.     Dif3A  ^pr-t 

While  Oliver  Cromwell  was  entering  himself  of 
Sidney- Sussex  College,  William  Shakspeare  was 
taking  his  farewell  of  this  world.  Oliver's  Father 
had,  most  likely,  come  with  him ;  it  is  but  twelve 
miles  from  Huntingdon ;  you  can  go  and  come  in  a 
day.  CMiver's  Father  saw  Oliver  write  in  the  Album 
at  Cambridge ;  at  Stratford,  Shakspeare's  Ann  Hath- 
away was  weeping  over  his  bed.  The  first  world- 
great  thing  that  remains  of  English  History,  the 
Literature  of  Shakspeare,  was  ending ;  the  second 
world-great  thing  that  remains  of  English  History, 
the  armeJ  Appeal  of  Puritanism  to  the  Invisible  God 
of  Heaven  against  many  very  Visible  Devils,  on 
Earth  and  Elsewhere,  was,  so  to  speak,  b^lnning. 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.  And  one 
People  in  its  time  plays  many  parts. 

Chevalier  Florian,  in  his  Life  of  Cervantes,  has 
remarked  that  Shakspeare's  death-day,  23d  April, 

*  «  Not.  (Camden's  Annals.)  f  Noble,  1,  2&I, 

i  CoUiet't  Life  of  Shakspeare  (LoTsdoD,  1S15.)  p.  353. 


1616,  was  likewise  that  of  Cervantes  at  Madrid. 
*  Twenty-third  of  April '  is,  sure  enough,  the  authen- 
tic Spanish  date :  but  Chevalier  Florian  has  omitted 
to  notice  that  the  English  twenty-third  is  of  Oid 
Style.  The  brave  Miguel  died  ten  days  before 
Shakspeare ;  and  already  lay  buried,  smoothed  right 
nobly  into  his  long  re-t.  The  Historical  Student 
can  meditate  on  these  things. — 

In  the  foregoing  winter,  here  in  En^and,  there 
was  much  trying  of  Ker  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  my 
La.ly  once  of  Essex,  and  the  poisoners  of  Overbury ; 
and  before  Christmas  the  inferior  murderers  and 
infamous  persons  were  mostly  got  hanged ;  and  in 
these  very  days,  while  Oliver  began  his  studies,  my 
Lord  of  Somerset  and  my  Lady  were  tried,  and  not 
hanged.  And  Chief  Justice  Coke,  Coke  upoa 
Lytueton,  had  got  into  difficulties  by  the  busijness. 
And  England  generally  was  oversprKid  with  a  very 
fetid  atmosphere  of  Court-news,  murders,  and 
divorce-cases,  in  those  months :  which  still  a  little 
affects  even  the  History  of  England.  Poor  Somerset 
Ker,  King's  favorite,  '  son  of  the  Laird  of  Femie- 
hirst,'  he  and  his  exiremely  unedifying  afiairs — 
except  as  they  might  transiently  afiect  the  nostrils  of 
some  Cromwell  ol  importance— do  not  much  belong 
to  the  History  of  England !  Carrion  ought  at  length 
to  be  buried.  Alas,  if  '  wise  memory'  is  ever  to 
prevail,  there  is  need  of  much '  wise  oblivion '  first — 

Olivers  TutOT  in  Cambridge,  of  whom  legible 
History  and  I  know  nothing,  was '  Magister  Richard 
Howlet :'  whom  readers  must  fancy  a  grave  ancient 
Puritan  and  Scholar,  in  dark  antiquarian  clothes  and 
dark  antiquarian  ideas,  according  to  their  faculty. 
The  indubitable  fact  is,  that  he,  Richard  Howlet,  did, 
in  Sidney-Sussex  College,  with  his  best  ability, 
endeavor  to  infiltrate  something  that  be  called 
instruction  into  the  soul  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of 
other  youths  submitted  to  him :  but  how,  of  what 
quahty,  with  what  method,  with  what  result,  will 
remain  extremely  obscure  to  ever)'  one.  In  spite  of 
mountains  of  books,  so  are  books  written,  all  grows 
very  obscure.  About  this  same  date,  George  Rat- 
ciifle,  Wentworth  Strafford's  George,  at  Oxford, 
finds  his  green-baize  table-cover,  which  his  mother 
had  sent  him,  too  smail,  has  it  cut  into  '  stockings,' 
and  goes  about  with  the  same.*  So  unfashionable 
were  young  Gentlemen  Commoners.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  the  first  person  in  this  country  who  ever 
wore  knit  stockings. 

1617. 

In  March  of  this  year,  1617,  there  was  a  royal 
vi.sit  at  Hinchinbrook-t  But  this  time,  I  conceive, 
the  royal  entertainment  would  be  much  more  mod- 
erate; Sir  Oliver's  purse  growing  lank.  Over  in 
Huntingdon,  Robert  Cromwell  was  lying  sick, 
somewhat  indilferent  to  royal  prosresses. 

King  James,  this  time,  was  returning  northMrard 
to  visit  poor  old  Scotland,  to  get  his  Pretended- 

•  "  University  College.  Oscford.  4  Dec  1610. 

"  living  Mother—'  •  Send  also,  I  pray  yon,  by  Briggi" 
(this  is  Bripss  the  Carrier,  who  dies  in  January, aMkcoD- 
tinues  forwarding  butter  in  May)  -a  green  Uljle<lo!E of  a 
yard  and  half  aqaarter,  anH  two  linen  tahle  cloths  "If  tfa* 
green  table-cloth  be  too  little,  I  will  make  a  pair  of  waim 
stockingji  of  it  **  — Thus  remembering  iny  humble  duty,  I 
take  my  leare. — Your  loving  Son,  "Gioboe  RADcLirFK." 
RadcUfftt  Letlert  (by  WhUaker,)  p,6*-*- 
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Bishops  set  into  activity,  if  he  could.  It  is  well- 
known  that  he  could  not,  to  any  satisfactory  ex- 
tent, neither  now  nor  afterwards :  his  Pretended- 
Bishops,  whom  by  cunning  means  he  did  get  in- 
stituted, had  the  name  of  Bishops,  but  next  to  none 
of  the  authority,  of  the  respect,  or  alas,  even  of  the 
cash,  suitable  to  the  reality  of  that  office.  They 
were  by  the  Scotch  People  derisively  called  Tul- 
chan  Bishops. — Did  the  reader  ever  see,  or  fancy 
in  his  mind,  a  Tulchan  ?  Tulchan  is,  or  rather 
was,  for  the  thing  is  long-  since  obsolete,  a  Calf- 
skin stuffed  into  the  rude  similitude  of  a  Calf — si- 
milar enough  to  deceive  the  imperfect  perceptive 
organs  of  a  Cow.  At  milklng-tune  the  Tulchan, 
with  head  duly  bent,  was  set  as  if  to  suck ;  the 
fond  cow  looking  round  fancied  that  her  calf  was 
busy,  and  that  all  was  right,  and  so  gave  her  milk 
freely,  which  the  cunning  maid  was  straining  in 
white  abundance  into  her  pail  all  the  while !  The 
Scotch  milkmaids  in  those  days  cried,  '  Where  is 
the  Tulchan  ;  is  the  Tulchan  ready .'  So  of  the 
Bishops.  Scotch  Lairds  were  eager  enough  to  milk 
the  Church  Lands  and  Tithes,  to  get  the  rents  out 
of  them  freely,  which  was  not  always  easy  They 
were  glad  to  construct  a  Form  of  Bishops  to  please 
the  King  and  Church,  and  make  the  '  milk  '  come 
without  disturbance.  The  reader  now  knows 
what  a  Tulchan  Bishop  was.  A  piece  of  mechan- 
ism constructed  not  without  difficulty,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  King's  Council,  among  the  Scots ;  and 
torn  asunder  afterwards  with  dreadful  clamor,  and 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  as  soon  as  the  Cow  be- 
came awake  to  it  I — 

Villiers  Buckingham,  the  new  favourite,  of 
whom  we  say  little,  was  of  the  royal  party  here. 
Dr.  Laud,  too.  King's  Chaplain,  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon,  attended  the  King  on  this  occasion ; 
had  once  more  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Huntinfrdon, 
the  cradle  of  his  promotions,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Oliver.  In  Scotland,  Dr.  Laud,  much  to  his  re- 
gret, found  '■  no  religion  at  all,"  no  surplices,  no 
altars  in  the  east  or  anywhere;  no  bowing,  no  re- 
sponding; not  the  smallest  regularity  of  fugleman- 
ship  or  devotional  drill-exercise  ;  in  short  •'  no  re- 
ligion at  all  that  I  could  see  " — which  grieved  me 
much.* 

What  to  us  is  greatly  more  momentous ;  while 
these  royal  things  went  on  in  Scotland,  in  the  end 
of  this  same  June  at  Huntingdon,  Robert  Cromwell 
died.  His  will  is  dated  6th  June.f  His  burial- 
day  is  marked  in  the  Church  of  AU-Saints,  24th 
June,  1617.  For  Oliver,  the  chief  mourner,  one  of 
the  most  pregnant  epochs.  The  same  year,  died 
his  old  Grandfather  Steward  at  Kly.  Mi-s.  Robert 
Cromwell  saw  herself  at  once  fatherelsss  and  a  se- 
cond time  widowed,  in  this  year  of  bereavement. 
Left  with  six  daughters  and  an  only  son  ;  of  whom 
three  were  come  to  years. 

Oliver  was  now,  therefore,  a  young  heir ;  his 
age  eighteen,  last  April.  How  many  of  his  Sisters, 
or  whether  any  of  them,  were  yet  settled,  we  do 
not  learn  from  Noble's  confused  searching  of  re- 
cords or  otherwise.  Of  this  Huntingdon  house- 
hold, and  its  new  head,  we  learn  next  to  nothing 
by  direct  evidence;  but  can  decisively  enough,  by 
inference,  discern  several  things.     '  Oliver  returned 

•  Wharton's  Laud  (London,  1695.)  pp.  97,  109,  13a 
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no  more  to  Cambridge.'  It  was  now  fit  that  he 
should  take  his  Fathers  place  here  at  Huntingdon  ; 
that  he  should,  by  the  swiftest  method,  qualify 
himself  in  some  degree  for  that. 

The  universal  very  credible  tradition  is  that  he, 
'soon  after,'  proceeded  to  London,  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  Law.  '  Soon  after'  will  mean  cer- 
tain months,  we  know  not  how  many,  after  July, 
1617.  Noble  says,  he  was  entered  'of  Lincoln's 
Inn.'  The  Books  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
of  all  the  Inns  of  Court  have  been  searched;  and 
there  is  no  Oliver  Cromwell  found  in  them.  The 
Books  of  Gray's  Inn  contain  these  Cromwell 
names,  which  are  perhaps  worth  transcribing: 
Thomas  Cromwell,  1524;  Francis  Cromwell,  1561 ; 
Gilbert  Cromwell,  1609  ;  Henry  Cromwell,  1620; 
Henry  Cromwell,  22(1  February,  1653.  The  first 
of  which  seems  to  me  probably  or  possibly  lo  mean 
Thomas  Cromwell  Mallevs  Monachorum,  at  that 
time  relumed  from  his  Italian  adventures,  and  in 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Wolsey; — taking  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  '  readers,'  old  Benchers 
who  then  actually  read,  and  of  learning  Law.  The 
Henry  Cromwe'l  of  February,  1663,  is  expressly 
entered  as  •  Second  sonne  to  his  Highness  Oliver, 
Lord  Protector :'  an  interesting  little  fact,  since  it  ia 
an  indisputable  one.  For  the  rest,  Henry  Crom- 
well was  already  aColonel  in  the  Army  in  1651  :• 
in  1654, during  the  spring  months  he  was  in  Ire- 
land; in  the  month  of  June  he  was  atCh!p])enham 
in  Cambridgeshire  with  his  father-in-law,  being 
already  married  ;  and  next  year  he  went  again  on 
political  business  to  Ireland,  where  he  before  long 
became  Lord  Deputy  if  if  for  a  while,  in  the  end 
of  1654,  he  did  attend  in  Gray's  Inn,  it  can  only 
have  been,  like  his  predeces.«or  ihe  Malleus,  to  gain 
some  inkling  of  Law  for  general  purposes;  and 
not  with  any  view  towards  Advocateship,  which 
did  not  lie  in  his  course  at  all,  and  was  never  very 
lovely  either  to  his  Father  or  himself.  Oliver 
Cromwell's,  as  we  said,  is  not  a  namefoujid  in  any 
of  the  Books  in  that  period. 

Whence  is  to  be  inferred  that  Oliver  was  never 
of  any  Inn ;  that  he  never  meant  to  be  a  profes- 
sional Lawyer;  that  he  ha^l  entered  himself  merely 
in  the  chambers  of  some  learned  gentleman,  with 
an  eye  to  obtain  some  tincture  of  I>aw,  for  doing 
Hounty  Magistracy,  and  the  other  duties  of  a  gen- 
tleman citizen,  in  a  reputable  manner.  T  he  stories 
of  his  wild  living  while  in  Town,  of  his  gambling 
and  so  forth,  rest  likewise  exclusively  on  Harrion 
Heath;  and  solicit  oblivion  and  Christian  buriaJ 
from  all  men.  We  cannot  but  believe  he  did  go 
to  Town  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  Law.  But 
when  he  went,  how  long  he  stayed,  cannot  be 
known  except  approximately  by  years;  under 
whom  he  studied,  with  what  fruit,  how  he  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  young  man  and  law-student, 
cannot  be  known  at  ;ill.  Of  evidence  that  he  ever 
lived  a  wild  life  about  Town  or  el'^where,  there 
exists  no  particle.  To  assort  the  afhirmative  was 
then  a  great  reproach  to  him  ;  fit  for  Carrion  Heath 

'  Old  NewRpnper,  in  Cromwclians.p  91. 

t  Here  are  the  siicccfive  dates  :  4th  March,  1653-4,  he 
srriveB  at  Dublin  (Thurloe"g  Stale  Pafer*.  ii  ,  l-O)  i8  at  Chip- 
penham, 18lb  June,  1664  (I'A.  ii.,  331  ;)  arrives  at  Chester  oa 
hiHWiiv  lo  Ireland  ORain.sad  June,  1666  <j4.  iii  ,  581  ;)— pr» 
duce«  his  commisfiion  a«  Lord  Deputy,  Q4th  Or  'Uth  Norem 
ber,  I65T  (Noble.  I.,  203  ) 
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and  others ;  it  would  be  now,  in  our  present  strange 
condition  of  the  Moral  Law,  one  knows  not  what. 
With  a  Moral  l^w  gone  all  to  such  a  state  of 
moonshine  ;  with  the  hard  Stone-tables,  the  God- 
^iven  Precepts  and  eternal  Penalties,  dissolved  all 
iQ  cant  and  mealy-mouthed  oflScial  flourishings, — 
it  might  perhaps,  with  certain  parties,  be  a  credit ! 
The  admirers  and  censurers  of  Cromwell  have  no 
word  to  record  on  the  subject. 

1618 

Thursday  29th  October,  1618.  This  morning, 
if  Oliver,  as  is  probable,  were  now  in  Town  study- 
ing Law,  he  might  be  eye-witness  of  a  great  and 
very  strange  scene  :  the  Last  Scene  in  the  Life  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.*  Raleigh  was  beheaded  in  Old 
Palace  Yard ;  he  appeared  on  the  Scaflold  there 
•about  8  o'clock'  that  morning;  'an  immense 
crowd,'  all  London,  and  in  a  sense  all  England  look- 
in*  on.  A  cold  hoarfrosty  morning.  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, now  known  to  us  by  his  Greek  Marbles ;  Earl 
of  DoncasterC  Sardanapalus'  Hay,  ultimately  Earl 
of  Carlisle) ;  these  with  other  earls  and  dignitaries 
sat  looking  through  windows  near  by ;  to  whom 
Raleigh  in  his  last  brief  manful  speech  appealed, 
■with  response  from  them.  He  had  failed  of  finding 
Eldorados  in  the  Indies  lately;  he  had  failed,  and 
also  succeeded,  in  many  things  in  his  time ;  he  re- 
turned home  with  his  brain  and  his  heart '  broken,' 
as  he  said ; — and  the  Spaniards,  who  found  King 
James  willing,  now  wished  that  he  should  die.  A 
very  tragic  scene.  Such  a  man,  with  his  head 
grown  grey ;  with  his  strong  heart  '  breaking,' — 
still  strength  enough  in  it  to  break  with  dignity. 
Somewhat  proudly  he  laid  his  old  grey  head  on  the 
block ;  as  if  saying,  in  better  than  words,  "  There 
then  !"  The  Sheritiolfered  to  let  him  warm  himself 
again,  within  doors  again  at  a  fire.  "  Nay,  let  us 
be  swift,"  said  Raleigh ;  "  in  few  minutes  my  ague 
Avill  return  upon  me,  and  if  I  be  not  dead  before 
that,  they  will  say  I  tremble  for  fear." — If  Oliver, 
among  '  the  immense,  crowd,'  saw  this  scene,  as  is 
conceivable  enough,  he  would  not  want  for  reflec- 
tions on  it. 

What  is  more  apparent  to  us,  Oliver  in  these 
days  is  a  visitor  in  Sir  James  Bourchier's  Town 
residence.  Sir  James  Bourchier,  Knight,  a  civic 
gentleman ;  not  connected  at  all  with  the  old  Bour- 
chiers  Earls  of  Essex,  says  my  heraldic  friend ;  but 
seemingly  come  of  City  Merchants  rather  who  by 
some  of  their  quarterings  and  cognizances  appear 
to  have  been '  Furriers,'  says  he : — Like  enough. 
Not  less  but  more  important,  it  appears  this  Sir 
James  Bourchier  was  a  man  of  some  opulence,  and 
had  daughters ;  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  not  with- 
out charms  for  the  youlhtul  heart.  Moreover  he 
had  landed  property  near  Felsted  in  Esse.v,  where 
his  usual  residence  was.  Felsted,  where  there  is 
still  a  kind  of  School  or  Free-School,  w^hich  was 
of  more  note  in  those  days  than  now.  That  Oliver 
■visited  in  Sir  James's  in  Town  or  elsewhere,  we 
discover  with  great  certainty  by  the  next  written 
record  of  him. 

1620. 

The  Registers  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate, 
London,  are  written  by  a  third  part)-  as  usual,  and 

*  Camden ;  Biog.  Britan. 


have  no  autc^raph  signatures ;  but  in  the  List  of 
Marriages  for  '  August,  1620,'  stand  these  words, 
still  to  be  read  sic  ; 

'  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Elizabeth  Bourcher.  22.' 

Milton's  burial-entry  is  in  another  Book  of  the 
same  memorable  Church, '  12  Nov.,  1674  ;'  where 
Oliver  on  the  22d  of  August,  1620,  was  married. 
Oliver  is  twenty-one  years  and  four  months  old 
on  this  his  wedding-day.  He  repaired  speedily  or 
straightway  we  believe,  to  Huntingdon,  to  his  Mo- 
ther's house,  which  indeed  was  now  his.  His  Law- 
studies,  such  as  they  were,  had  already  ended,  we 
infer :  he  had  already  set  up  house  with  his  Mo- 
ther ;  and  was  now  bringing  a  Wife  home ;  the  due 
arrangements  for  that  end  having  been  completed. 
Mother  and  Wife  were  to  live  together :  the  Sisters 
had  got  or  were  getting  married,  Noble's  researches 
and  confused  jottings  do  not  say  specially  when : 
the  Son,  as  new  head  of  the  house,  an  inexperi- 
enced head,  but  a  teachable,  ever-learning  one,  was 
to  take  his  Father's  place  ,  and  with  a  wise  Mother 
and  a  good  Wife,  harmonising  tolerably  well  we 
shall  hope,  was  to  manage  as  he  best  might-  Here 
he  continued,  unnoticeable  but  easily  imaginable 
by  History,  for  almost  ten  years :  farming  lands ; 
most  probably  attending  quarter-sessions;  doing 
the  civic,  industrial,  and  social  duties,  in  the  com- 
mon way ; — living  as  his  Father  before  him  had 
done.  His  first  child  was  born  here,  in  October 
1621 ;  a  son,  Robert,  baptized  at  St.  John's  Church 
on  the  13th  of  the  month,  of  whom  nothing  farther 
is  known.  A  second  child,  also  a  son,  Oliver,  fol- 
lowed, whose  baptismal  date  6th  February,  1623, 
of  whom  also  we  have  almost  no  farther  account, 
— e.xcept  one  that  can  be  proved  to  be  erroneous.* 
The  List  of  his  other  children  shall  be  given  by 
and  by. 

16-23. 

In  October,  1623,  there  was  au  illumination  of 
tallow  lights,  a  ringing  of  bells,  and  giatulation  of 
human  hearts  in  all  Towns  in  England,  and  doubt- 
less in  Huntingdon  too;  on  the  safe  return  of  Prince 
Charles  from  Spain  without  the  Infanta-t  A  mat- 
ter of  endless  joy  to  all  true  Ena;lishmen  of  that 
day,  though  no  Englishman  of  this  day  feels  any 
interest  in  it  one  way  or  the  other.  But  S(>ain, 
even  more  than  Rome,  was  the  chosen  throne  of 
Popery;  which  in  that  time  meant  temporal  and 
eternal  Damnability,  Falsity  to  God's  Go.«pel,  love 
of  prosperous  Darkness  rather  than  of  suffering 
Light, — infinite  baseness  rushing  short-sighted  up- 
on infinite  peril  for  this  world  and  for  all  worlds. 
King  James,  with  his  worldly-wise  endeavorings 
to  marry  his  son  into  some  first-rate  family,  never 
made  a  falser  calculation  than  in  this  grand  busi- 
ness of  the  Spanish  Match.  The  soul  of  England 
abhorred  to  have  any  concern  with  Spain  or  things 
Spanish.  Spain  was  as  a  black  Domdaniel,  which, 
had  the  floors  of  it  been  paved  with  diamonds,  had 
the  Infanta  of  it  come  riding  in  such  a  Gig  of  Re- 
spectability as  was  never  driven  since  Phaeton's 
Sun-chariot  took  the  road,  no  honest  English  soul 
could  wish  to  have  concern  with.     Hence  England 

'Noble,!.,  134. 

t  H.  L.  (Hamond  TEstrai^e)  :  Reign  of  King  ChatlM 
(London,  16d6,)  p.  3.    '  October  Sth,'  the  Princ«  anired 
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illuminated  itself.  The  articulate  tendency  of  this 
Solomon  King  had  unfortunately  parted  company 
altogelher  with  the  inarticulate  but  ineradicable 
tendency  of  the  Country  he  presided  over.  The 
Solomon  King  struggled  one  way ;  and  the  English 
Nation  with  its  very  life-fibres  was  compelled  to 
struggle  another  way.  The  rent  by  degrees  be- 
came wide  enough  ! 

For  the  present,  England  is  all  illuminated,  a 
new  Parliament  is  pummoned ;  which  welcomes 
the  breaking  of  the  Spanish  Match,  as  one  might 
welcome  the  breaking  of  a  Dr.  Faiistus's  Bargain, 
and  a  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sorcerers. 
Uncle  Oliver  served  in  this  parliament,  as  was  his 
wont,  for  Huntingdonshire.  They  and  the  Nation 
with  one  voice  impelled  the  poor  old  King  to  draw 
out  his  fighting  tools  at  last,  and  beard  this  Spanish 
Apollyon,  instead  of  making  marriages  with  it. 
No  Pill's  crusade  against  French  Sansculotlism  in 
the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  could  be  so 
welcomed  by  English  Preservers  of  the  Game,  as 
this  defiance  of  the  Spanish  Apollyon  was  by 
Englishmen  in  g;eneral  in  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth. The  Palatinate  was  to  be  recovered,  after 
all ;  Proteslanism,  the  .sacred  cause  of  Grod's  Light 
and  Truth  atjainst  the  Devil's  Falsity  and  Dark- 
ness, was  to  be  fought  for  and  secured.  Supplies 
weie  voted;  'drunis  beat  in  the  City'  and  else- 
where, as  they  had  done  three  years  ago,*  to  the 
joy  of  all  men,  when  the  Palatinate  was  first  to  be 
'defended:'  but  now  it  wels  to  be  'recovered;' 
now  a  decisive  effort  was  to  be  made.  The  issue, 
as  is  well  known,  corresponded  ill  with  these  be- 
ginnings. Count  Mansfeldt  mustered  his  levies 
nere,  and  set  sail;  but  neither  France  nor  any 
other  power  would  so  much  as  let  him  land.  Count 
Mansfeldt's  levies  died  of  pestilence  in  their  ships ; 
*  their  bodies,  thrown  ashore  on  the  Dutch  coast, 
were  eaten  by  hogs,'  till  half  the  armament  was 
dead  on  ship-hoard :  nothing  came  of  it,  nothing 
could  come.  With  a  James  Stewart  for  General- 
issimo there  is  no  good  fighting  possible.  The 
poor  King  himself  soon  after  died;t  left  the  matter 
to  develope  itself  in  other  still  fatal ler  ways. 

In  those  years  it  must  be  that  Dr.  Simcott,  Phy- 
sician in  Huntingdon,  had  to  do  with  Oliver's 
hypochondriac  maladies.  He  told  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, unluckily  specifying  no  date,  or  none  that 
Las  survived,  "  he  had  often  been  sent  for  at  mid- 
night;" Mr  Cromwell  for  many  )'ears  was  very 
♦•splenetic"  (spleen-struck),  often  thought  he  was 
just  about  to  die,  and  also  "  had  fancies  about  the 
Town  Cross."{  Brief  intimation  ;  of  which  the  re- 
flective reader  may  make  a  great  deal.  Samuel 
Johnson  too  had  hypochondrias;  all  great  souls 
are  apt  to  have, — and  to  be  in  thick  darkness  gen- 
erally, till  the  eternal  ways  and  the  celestial  guid- 
ing-stars disclose  themselves,  and  the  vague  Abyss 
of  Life  knit  itself  up  into  Firmaments  for  them. 
Temptations  in  the  wilderness.  Choices  of  Hercu- 
les, and  the  like,  in  succinct  or  loose  form,  are 
appointed  for  every  man  that  will  assert  a  soul  in 
himself  and  be  a  man.  Let  Oliver  take  comfort  in 
his  dark  sorrows  and  melancholies.  The  quantity 
of  sorrow  he  has,  does  it  not  mean  withal  the 

•  nth  June,  1620  (Camden's  Annals) 

t  S«nd«v,27th  March.  1625.  (Wilson,  in  Kennet.  ii.,  790.) 

}  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs  (London,  1701,)  p.  349. 


quantity  of  sympathy  he  has,  the  quantity  of 
Acuity  and  victory  he  shall  yet  have .'  '  Our  sorrow 
is  the  inverted  image  of  our  nobleness.'  The  depth 
of  our  despair  measures  what  capability,  and  height 
of  claim  we  have,  to  hope.  Black  smoke  as  of 
Tophet  filling  all  your  universe,  it  can  yet  by  true 
heart-energy  become  Jlamc,  and  brilliancy  of 
Heaven.     Courage  1 

It  is  therefore  in  these  years,  undated  by  History, 
that  we  must  place  Olivers  clear  recognition  of  Cal- 
yini.stic  Christianity ;  what  he,  with  unspeakable 
joy,  would  name  his  Conversion  ;  his  deliverance 
from  the  jaws  of  Eternal  Death.  Certainly  a  grand 
epoch  for  a  man  :  properly  the  one  epoch  ;  the  turn- 
ing-point which  guides  upwards,  or  guides  down- 
wards, him  and  his  fictivity  forevermore.  Wilt  thou 
join  with  the  Dragons;  wilt  thou  join  with  the 
Gods  .'  Of  thee  too  the  question  is  eisked ; — whether 
by  a  man  in  Greneva  gown,  by  a  man  in  '  Four  sur- 
plices at  Allhallow-tide,'  with  words  very  imperfect; 
or  by  no  man  and  no  words,  but  only  by  the  Silen- 
ces, by  the  Eternities,  by  the  Life  everlasting  and 
the  Death  everlasting.  That  the  '  Sense  of  differ- 
ence between  Right  and  Wrong,'  had  filled  all  Time 
and  all  Space  for  man,  and  bodied  itself  forth  into  a 
Heaven  and  Hell  for  him  :  this  constitutes  the  grand 
feature  of  those  Puritan,  Old-Christian  Ages;  this 
is  the  element  which  stamps  them  as  Heroic,  and 
has  rendered  their  works  great,  manlike,  fruitful  to 
all  generation-s.  It  is  by  far  the  memorablest  achieve- 
ment of  our  Species ;  without  that  element,  in  some 
form  or  other,  nothing  of  Heroic  had  ever  been 
among  us. 

For  many  centuries,  Catholic  Christianity,  a  fit 
embodiment  of  that  divine  Sense,  had  been  current 
more  or  less,  making  the  generations  noble:  and 
here  in  England,  in  the  Century  called  the  Seven- 
teenth, we  see  the  last  aspect  of  it  hitherto — not  the 
last  of  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Oliver  was  henceforth 
a  Christian  man  ;  believed  in  God,  not  on  Sundays 
only,  but  on  all  days,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  cases. 

1624. 

The  grievance  of  Lay  Impropriations,  complained 
of  in  the  Hampton-Court  Conference  twenty  years 
ago,  having  never  been  abated,  and  many  parLs  of 
the  country  being  still  thought  insufficiently  suppli- 
ed with  Preachers,  a  plan  was  this  year  fallen  upon 
to  raise  by  suhscription,  among  persons  grieved  at 
that  state  of  matters,  a  Fund  for  buying-in  such 
Impropriations  as  might  offer  themselves ;  for  sup- 
porting good  ministers  therewith,  in  destitute  places ; 
and  for  otherwise  encouraging  the  ministerial  work. 
The  originator  of  this  scheme  was  '  the  famous  Dr. 
Preston,'*  a  Puritan  College  Doctor  of  immense 
'  fame,'  in  those  and  in  prior  years ;  courted  even 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  tempted  with  the 
gleam  of  hishopricks  ;  but  mouldering  now  in  great 
oblivion,  not  famous  to  any  man.  His  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  found  good.  The  wealthy  London  Mer- 
chants, almost  all  of  them  Puritans,  took  it  up ;  and 
by  degrees  the  wealthier  Puritans  over  England  at 
large.  Considenible  ever-incre;ising  funds  were 
sub.scribed  for  this  pious  object;  were  vested  in 
'  Feoffees,' — who  afterwards  maile  some  noise  in  the 
world  under  that  name.  They  gradually  purchased 
some  Advowsons  or  Impropriations,  such  as  cama 
*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud. 
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to  market ;  and  hired,  or  assisted  in  hiring,  a  great 
many  '  Lecturers,'  persons  not  generally  in  full 
•  Priest's-orJers,'  (having  scruples  about  the  cere- 
monies,) but  in  '  Deacon's,'  or  some  other  orJer?, 
with  permission  to  preach,  to  '  lecture,'  as  it  wa"; 
called :  whom  accordingly  we  find  '  lecturing,'  in 
various  places,  under  various  conditions,  in  the  sub- 
sequent years ; — often  in  some  market-town,  '  on 
market-day ;'  on  '  Sunday-afternoon,"  as  supple- 
mental to  the  regular  Priest  when  he  might  happen 
to  be  idle,  or  given  to  black  and  white  surplices ;  or 
as  *  running  Lecturers,'  now  here,  now  there,  over 
a  certain  district.  They  were  greatly  followed  by 
the  serious  part  of  the  community ;  and  gave  pro- 

Eortional  offence  in  other  quarters.  In  some  years 
ence,  they  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  these  Lec- 
tureis.  that  Dr.  L?m.\,  new  come  into  authority,  took 
them  seriously  in  hand,  and  with  patient  detail  hunt- 
ed them  mostly  out ;  nay,  brought  the  Feoffees  them- 
selves and  their  whole  Enterprise  into  the  Starcham- 
ber,  and  there,  with  emphasis  enough,  and  heavy 
damages,  amid  huge  rumor  from  the  public,  sup- 
pressed them.  This  was  in  1633 ;  a  somewhat 
strong  measure.  How  would  the  Public  take  it 
now,  if — we  say  not  the  gate  of  Heaven,  but  the 
gate  of  the  Opposition  Hustings  were  suddenly  shut 
against  mankind — if  our  Opposition  Newspapers, 
and  their  morning  Prophesyings,  were  suppressed  ! 
That  Cromwell  was  a  contributor  to  this  Feoffee 
Fund,  and  a  zealous  for\varder  of  it  according  to  his 
opportunities,  we  might  already  guess ;  and  by  and 
by  there  will  occur  some  vestige  of  direct  evidence 
to  that  effect. 

Oliver  naturally  consorted  henceforth  with  the 
Puritan  Clergy  in  preference  to  the  otlier  kind  ; 
zealously  attended  their  ministry,  when  pos.sibIe  : 
— consorted  with  Puritans  in  general,  many  of 
whom  were  Gentry  of  his  own  rank,  some  of  them 
Nobility  of  much  higher  rank.  A  modest  devout 
man,  solemnly  intent  '  to  make  his  calling  and  his 
election  sure  ' — to  whom,  in  credible  dialect,  the 
Voice  of  the  Highest  had  spoken.  Whose  earnest- 
ness, sagacity  and  manful  worth  gradually  made 
him  conspicuous  in  his  circle  among  such. — The 
Puritans  were  already  numerous.  John  Hamp<len, 
Oliver's  Cousin,  was  a  devout  Puritan,  John  Pym 
the  like ;  Lord  Brook,  Lord  Say,  Lord  Montague — 
Puritans  in  the  better  ranks,  and  in  every  rank, 
abounded.  Already  either  in  conscious  act,  or  in 
clear  tendency,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  serious 
Thou|ht  and  Manhood  of  England  had  declared 
itself  Puritan. 

1625. 

Mark  Noble,  citing  Willis's  Notitia,  reports  that 
Oliver  appeared  this  year  as  member  '  for  Hunting- 
don '  in  King  Charles's  first  Parliament.*  It  is  a 
mistake ;  grounded  on  mere  blunders  and  clerical 
errors.  Browne  Willis,  in  his  Notilia  Parliamen- 
taria,  does  indeed  specify  as  Member  for  Hunting- 
donsfure  an  •  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,'  who  might  be 
our  Oliver.  But  the  usual  member  in  former  Par- 
liaments is  Sir  Oliver,  our  Oliver's  Uncle.  Browne 
Willis  must  have  made,  or  have  copied,  some  slip 
of  the  pen.  Suppose  him  to  have  found  in  some 
of  his  multitudinous  parchments,  an  '  Oliver  Ciom- 

♦  Noble.  1. 100. 


well,  Knight  of  the  Shire,'  and  in  place  of  patting 
in  the  '  Sir,'  to  have  put  in  •  Esq. ;'  it  will  solve 
the  whole  difficulty.  Our  Oliver,  when  he  indis- 
putably did  afterwards  enter  Parliament,  came  in 
for  Hunting  Ion  Town ;  so  that,  on  this  hypothesis, 
he  must  have  first  been  Knight  of  the  Shire,  and 
then  have  sunk  (an  immense  fall  in  those  day.**)  to 
be  a  Burgh  Member ;  which  cannot  without  other 
ground  he  credited.  What  the  original  Chancery 
Parchments  say  of  the  business,  whether  the  error 
is  theirs  or  Browne  Willie's.  I  cannot  decide;  on 
inquiry  at  the  Roll's  Office,  il  turns  out  that  the 
Records,  for  some  fifty  years  about  this  perrod, 
have  vanished  "  a  good  while  ago."  Whose  error 
it  may  be,  we  know  not ;  but  an  error  we  may 
safely  conclude  it  is.  Sir  Oliver  was  then  still 
living  at  Hinchinbrook,  in  the  vigour  of  his  years, 
no  reason  whatever  why  he  should  not  serve  as 
formerly;  nay,  if  he  had  withdrawn,  his  younj 
Nephew,  of  no  fortune  for  a  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
was  not  the  man  to  rejdace  him.  The  Members 
for  Huntingdon  Town  in  this  Parliament,  as  in  the 
preceding  one,  are  a  Mr.  Mainwaring,  and  a  Mr. 
S«.  John.  The  County  Members  in  the  preceding 
Parliament,  and  in  this  too  with  the  correction  of 
the  concluding  syllable  in  this,  are  '  Edward  Mon- 
tague, Esquire,'  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  Knight.' 

1626. 

In  the  Ashmole  Museum  at  Oxford  stands  cata- 
logued a  ♦  Letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Mr. 
Henry  Downhall,  at  Si.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; dated  Hunting;lon,  14  October,  1626  :• 
which  might  perhaps,  in  some  very  faint  way,  have 
elucidated  Dr.  Simcott  and  the  hypochondrias  for 
us.  On  applying  lo  kind  friends  at  Oxford  for  a 
copy  of  this  Letter,  I  learn  that  there  is  now  no 
Letter,  only  a  mere  selvage  of  paper,  and  a  leaf 
wanting  between  two  leave.«.  ll  was  stolen,  none 
knows  when;  but  stolen  it  is; — which  forces  me 
to  continue  my  Introauction  some  nine  years  far- 
ther, instead  of  ending  it  at  this  point.  Di'.  some 
zealous  Oxford  Doctor  cut  the  Letter  out,  as  one 
weeds  a  hemlock  from  a  parsley-bed ;  that  so  the 
Ashmole  Museum  might  be  cleans^  and  yield 
only  pure  nutriment  to  mankind  .'  Or  was  it  some 
collector  of  autographs,  zealous  beyond  law  ? 
Whoever  the  thief  may  be,  he  is  probably  dead 
long  since  ;  and  has  answered  for  this — and  also 
we  may  fancy  for  heavier  thefts,  which  were  like- 
ly to  be  charged  u|X)n  him.  If  any  humane 
individual  ever  henceforth  gel  his  eye  upon  the 
Letter,  let  him  be  so  kind  as  to  send  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  Publishers  of  this  Book,  and  no  questions 
will  be  asked. 

1627. 

A  Deed  of  Sale,  dated  20  June,  1627,  still  testi- 
fies that  Hinchinbrook  this  year  pa«sed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Cromwell's  into  those  of  the  Monta- 
gues.t  The  price  was  3000/. ;  curiously  divided 
into  two  parcel.*,  down  to  shillings  and  pence — one 
of  the  parcels  being  already  a  creditor's-  Tlie  Pur- 
chaser is  •  Sir  Sidney  Montague,  Knight  of  Barn- 
well,oneof  his  Majesty's  Masters  of  the  Requests,' 
Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  son  of  the  Golden  Knight, 

>  Bodleian  Library  :  Codice*  MSS.  jatkmoltani,  No.  8396 
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having  now  burnt  out  his  splendour,  disappeared 
in  this  way  from  Hinchinbrooli  ;  retired  deeper  into 
tlie  Fens,  to  a  place  of  his  near  Ramsey  Mere, 
where  he  continue!  still  thirty  years  longer  to  re- 
side, in  an  eclipsed  manner.  It  was  to  this  house 
at  Ramsey,  that  Oliver,  our  Oliver,  then  Cap- 
tain Cromwell  in  the  Parliament's  service,  paid  the 
domiciliary  visit  much  talked  of  in  the  old  Books. 
The  reduced  Knight,  his  Uncle,  was  a  Royalist  or 
Malignant ;  and  his  house  hai  to  be  searched  for 
arms,  for  munitions,  for  furnishini^s  of  any  sort, 
■which  he  might  be  minded  to  pend  ofTto  the  Kin?, 
now  at  York,  and  evidently  intending  war.  Oli- 
ver's dra2;oons  searched  with  due  rigor  for  the  arms  : 
■while  the  Captain  respectfully  conversed  with  hip 
Uncle;  and  even  •  insisted'  through  the  interview, 
say  the  old  Books, '  on  standing  uncovered ;'  which 
latter  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  an  astonishing 
hypocrisy  in  him,  say  the  old  blockhead  Books. 
The  arms,  munitions,  furnishings  were  with  all 
rigor  of  law,  not  with  more  rigor  and  not  with  less 
carried  away;  and  Oliver  parted  with  his  Uncle, 
for  that  time,  not  'craving  hisblessing;  F  think 
as  the  old  blockhead  Books  say;  but  hopin";  he 
might,  one  day,  either  get  it  or  a  better  than  it,  for 
•what  he  had  now  done.  Oliver  while  in  military 
charge  of  that  country,  had  probably  repeated  visits 
to  pay  to  his  Uncle  ;  and  they  know  little  of  the 
man  orof  the  circumstances,  who  suppose  there  was 
any  likelihood  or  need  of  either  insolence  or  hypo- 
crisy in  the  course  of  these. 

As  for  the  old  Knight,  he  seems  to  hav;  been  a 
man  of  easy  temper;  given  to snmptuositv  or  hos- 
pitality ;  and  averse  to  severer  duties.*  When  his 
eldest  son,  who  also  showed  a  turn  for  expense, 
presented  him  a  schedule  of  debts,  craving  aid  to- 
wards the  payment  of  them.  Sir  Oliver  answered 
with  a  bland  sigh,  '•  I  wish  they  were  paid."  Va- 
rious Cromwelis,  sons  of  his,  nephews  of  his,  be- 
sides the  great  Oliver,  took  part  in  the  civil  war, 
some  on  thi.s  side,  some  on  that,  whose  in  listincl 
designations  in  the  old  Books  are  apt  to  occasion 
mistakes  with  modern  readers.  8ir  Oliver  vanish- 
es now  from  Hinchinbrook,  and  all  the  public  busi- 
ness records,  into  the  darker  places  of  the  Fens. 
His  name  di.^appears  from  Willis  : — in  the  next 
Parliament  the  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Huntingdon 
becomes,  instead  of  him,  •  Sir  Capell  Bedall,  Baro- 
net.' The  purchaser  of  Hinchinbrook,  Sir  Sidney 
Montague,  was  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Man 
Chester,  brother  of  the  third  Lonl  Montajjne  of 
Boughton ;  and  father  of '  the  valiant  Colonel  Mon- 
tague,' valiant  General  Montague,  Admiral  Monfa- 
gue,  who,  in  an  altered  state  of  circumstances,  be- 
came first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  perished,  with  a 
valor  worthy  of  a  better  generalissimo  than  poor 
James  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Seafight  of  Solehav 
(Southwold  Riy,on  the  coast  of  Suffolk)  in  1672.t 
In  these  same  years,  for  the  dates  an  1  all  other 
circumstances  of  the  matter  hang  dubious  in  the 
vague,  there  is  record  given  by  Diigdale,  a  man  of 
very  small  authority  on  these  Cromwell  matters  of 
a  certain  suit  instituted,  in  the  King's  Council, 
King's  Court  of  Rf^quests,  or  wherever  it  might  be 
hy  our  Oliver  and  other  relations  interested,  con- 
cerning the  lunacyof  his  Uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Slew- 
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ard  of  Ely.  It  seems  they  alleged,  this  Uncle 
Steward  was  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  and 
ought  to  be  restrained  under  guardians.  Which 
allegation  of  theirs,  and  petition  grounded  on  it,  the 
Kind's  Council  saw  good  to  deny:  ■whereupon — 
Sir  rhoiniis  Steward  continued  to  manage  his  af- 
fairs, in  an  incapable  or  semi-capable  manner ;  and 
nothing  followed  upon  it  whatever.  Which  pro- 
ceeding of  Oliver's,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, we  are,  according  to  Dugdale,  to  consider 
an  act  of  villainy — if  we  incline  to  take  that  trou- 
ble. What  we  know  is.  That  poor  Sir  Thomas 
himself  did  not  so  consider  it ;  for,  by  express  tefita- 
inent  some  years  afterwards,  he  declared  Oliver  his 
heir  in  chief,  and  left  him  considerable  property,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  So  that  there  is  this  di- 
lemma: If  Sir  Thomas  was  imbecile,  then  Oliver 
was  ri:iht;  and  unless  Sir  Thomas  was  imbecile, 
Oliver  was  not  wrong !  Alas,  all  calumny  and  car- 
rion, does  it  not  incessantly  cry,  •'  Earth,  0,  for 
pity's  sake,  a  little  earth  !"' 

1628 

Sir  O'iver  Cromwell  has  faded  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary scene  into  the  deep  Fen-country,  but 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  appears  there  as  Member 
for  Huntingdon,  at  Westminster  on  '  Monday  the 
17th  March,'  1627-8.  This  was  the  Third  Par- 
liament of  Charles:  by  much  the  most  notable  of 
all  Parliaments  till  Charles's  Long  Parliament  met, 
which  proved  his  last. 

Having  sharply,  with  swift  impetuosity  and  in 
indignation,  dismissed  two  Parliaments,  because 
they  would  not  'supply'  him  without  taking 
'grievances'  along  with  them;  and,  meanwhile 
and  afterwards,  having  failed  in  every  oj)eration 
foreign  and  domestic,  at  Cadiz,  at  Rhe,  at  liochelle; 
and  having  failed,  too,  in  getting  supplies  by  un- 
parliamentary methods,  Charles  'consulted  with 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  wh.tt  was  to  be  done;'  who  an- 
swereil,  summon  a  Parliament  again.  So  tbia 
celebrated  Karl  lament  was  .summoned.  It  met,  as 
we  said,  in  March,  1628,  and  continued  with  one 
prorogation  till  March,  1G29.  The  two  former 
Parliaments  had  sat  but  a  few  weeks  tach,  till 
they  were  indignantly  hurled  asunder  again ;  this 
one  continued  nearly  a  year.  Wenlwoith  (Straf- 
ford) was  of  this  Parliament;  Hampden  too,  Sel- 
den,  Pym,  Holies,  and  others  known  to  us:  all 
these  had  been  of  former  Parliaments  a.s  well; 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Member  for  Huntingdon,  sat 
there  for  the  iirsl  time. 

It  is  very  evident.  King  Charles,  baffled  in  all 
hii  enterprises,  autl  reduced  really  to  a  kind  of 
crisis,  wished  much  this  Parliament  -hou  d  suc- 
ceed ;  and  took  what  he  must  have  thought  incre- 
dible pains  for  that  end.  The  poor  King  strives 
visibly  throughout  to  control  himself,  to  be  soft 
and  patient;  inwardly  writhing  and  rustling  with 
royal  rage.  Unfortunate  King,  we  see  him  chafing, 
stamping — a  very  fiery  steed,  but  bridled,  check- 
bitted,  by  innumerable  straps  and  considerations; 
struggling  much  to  be  composed.  Ala»,  it  would  not 
do.  This  Parliament  was  more  Puritanic,  more 
intent  on  rigorous  1.aw  and  divine  Gospel,  than 
any  other  hai  ever  been.  As  indeed  all  these  Par- 
liaments grow  strangely  in  Puritanism;  more  and 
ever  more  earnest  rises  from  the  hearts  of  them  all. 
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«  O  Sacred  Majesty,  lead  us  not  to  Antichrist,  to 
lU^aJity,  to  temporal  and  eternal  Perdition  !"  The 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  England  were  then  a  very 
strange  body  of  men.  The  English  Squire  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  clearly  appears  to  have  be- 
lieved in  God,  not  as  a  figure  of  speech,  but  as  a 
very  fact,  very  awful  to  the  heart  of  the  English 
Squire.  •  He  wore  his  Bible-doctrine  round  him,' 
says  one, « as  our  squire  wears  his  shot-bell ;  went 
abroad  with  it,  nothing  doubting.'  King  Charles 
v\-as  going  on  his  father's  course,  only  with  fright- 
ful acceleration :  he  and  his  respectable  Traditions 
and  notions,  clothed  in  old  sheepskin  and  respecta- 
ble Church-tippets,  were  all  pulling  one  way; 
England  and  the  Eternal  laws  pulling  another ; — 
the  rent  f;ist  widenin?  till  no  man  could  heal  it. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Parliament  which  framed 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  set  London  all  astir  with 

•  bells  and  bonfires'  at  the  passing  thereof;  and  did 
other  feats  not  to  be  particularised  here.  Across 
the  murkiest  element  in  which  any  great  Entity 
was  ever  shown  to  human  creatures,  it  still  rises, 
after  much  consideration  to  the  modem  man,  in  a 
dim  but  undeniable  manner,  as  a  most  brave  and 
noble  Parl.ament.  The  like  of  which  were  worth 
:ts  weight  in  diamonds  even  now ; — but  has  grown 
very  unattainable  now,  next  door  to  incredible  now. 
We  have  to  say  that  this  Parliament  chastised 
sycophant  priests,  Mainwaring,  Sibthorp,  and  other 
Armmian  sycophants,  a  disgrace  to  God's  Church ; 
that  it  had  an  eye  to  other  still  more  elevated 
Church-sycophants,  as  the  mainspring  of  all ;  but 
was  cautious  to  give  offence  by  naming  them. 
That  it  carefully  '  abstained  from  naming  the  Duke 
oi  Buckingham.'  That  it  decided  on  giving  ample 
subsidies,  but  not  till  there  were  reasonable  dis- 
cussion of  grievances.  That  in  manner  it  was 
most  gentle,  soft-spoken,  cautious,  reverential ; 
and  in  substance  most  resolute  and  valiant.  Truly 
with  valiant  patient  energj',  in  a  slow  steadfast 
English  manner,  it  carried,  across  infinite  confused 
opposition  and  discouragement,  its  Petition  of  Rizht 
and  what  else  it  had  to  carry.  Four  hundred  brave 
men — brave  men  and  true,  after  their  sort !  One 
laments  to  tind  such  a  Parliament  smothered  under 
Dryasdust's  shot-rubbish.  The  memory  of  it, 
could  any  real  memory  of  it  rise  upon  honourable 
gentlemen  and  us,  might  be  admonitory — would 
be  astonishing  at  least.  We  must  clip  one  extract 
from  Rushworth's  huge  Rag-fair  of  a  Book ;  the 
mournfuUest  torpedo  rubbish-heap  of  jewels  buried 
under  sordid  wreck  and  dust  and  dead  ashes,  one 
jewel  to  the  waggon  load ; — and  let  the  reader  try 
to  make  a  visual  scene  of  it  as  he  can.  Here,  we 
say,  is  an  old  Letter,  which  '  old  Mr.  Chamberlain 
of  the  Court  of  Wards,'  a  gentleman  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  received  fresh  and  new,  before 
breakfast,  on  a  June  morning  of  the  year  1628;  of 
which  old  Letter  we,  by  a  good  chance,*  have  ob- 
tained a  copy  for  the  reader.  It  is  by  Mr.  Thomas 
AlureJ,  a  good  Yorkshire  friend,  Member  forMal- 
ton  in  that  countj-; — written  in  a  hand  which,  if 
it  were  not  naturally  stout,  would  tremble  with 
emotion  Worthy  Mr.  Alured,  called  also  « Al'red' 
or  '  Aldred ;'  uncle  or  father,  we  suppose,  to  a 

*  Colonel  Alured,'  well  known  aJterwards  to  Oliver 
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and  us:  he  writes;  we  abridge  and  present,  aa 
follows  : 

Friday,  6th  June,  1623. 

"  Sir — Yesterday  was  a  day  of  desolation  among 
us  in  Parliament ;  and  this  day,  we  fear,  w  ill  be  the 
day  of  our  dissolution. 

"Upon  Tuesday  Sir  John  Eliot  moved  that  as 
we  intended  to  furnish  his  Majesty  with  Money, 
we  should  also  supply  him  with  Counsel."  Repre* 
senting  the  doleful  slate  of  affairs,  "he  desired 
there  might  be  a  Declaration  made  to  the  King,  of 
the  danger  wherein  the  Kingdom  stood  by  the  de- 
cay and  contempt  of  religion,  by  the  insufficiency 
of  his  Ministers,  by  the  "  &c.,  &c.  Sir  Humphrey 
May,  "  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  said,  ♦  It  was  a 
strange  language ;'  yet  the  House  commanded  Sir 
John  Eliot  to  go  on.  Whereupon  the  Chancellor 
desired,  *  If  he  went  on,  he  the  Chancellor  might 
go  out.'  They  all  bade  him  '  begone :'  yet  he 
stayed,  and  heard  Sir  John  out  The  House  gene- 
rally inclined  to  such  a  Declaration"  which  was 
accordingly  resolved  to  be  set  about    * 

"  But  next  day,  Wednesday,  we  had  a  Message 
from  his  Majesty  by  the  Speaker,  That  as  the  Ses- 
sion was  positively  to  end  in  a  week,  we  should 
husband  the  time,  and  despatch  our  old  businesses 
without  entertaining  new.  Intending  "  neverthe- 
less "  to  pursue  our  Dedaratimi,  we  had,  yester- 
day, Thursday  morning,  a  new  Message  brought 
us,  which  I  have  here  enclosed.  Which  requiring 
us  not  to  cast  or  lay  any  aspersion  upon  any  Mm- 
v4er  of  his  Majesty,  the  House  was  much  affected 
thereby."  Did  they  not  in  former  times  proceed 
by  fining  and  committing  John  of  Gaunt,  the  King's 
own  son  ;  had  they  not,  in  very  late  limes,  med- 
dled with  and  sentenced  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon 
and  others? — What  are  we  arriving  at ! — 

Sir  Robert  Philips  of  Somersetshire  spake,  and 
"  mingled  hLs  words  with  weeping.  Mr.  Pym  did 
the  lite.  Sir  Edward  Cook  "  (old  Coke  upon  Lyt- 
tleton,)  "  overcome  with  passion,  seeing  the  deso- 
lation likely  to- ensue,  was  forced  to  sit  down  when 
he  began  to  speak,  by  the  abundance  of  tears."  O, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  was  the 
like  ever  witnessed .'  "  Yea,  the  Speaker  in  bis 
."'peech  could  not  refrain  from  weeping,  and  shed- 
ding of  tears.  Besides  a  great  many  whose  grief 
made  them  dumb.  But  others  bore  up  in  that 
storm,  and  encouraged  the  rest.'  We  resolved 
ourselves  into  a  Committee,  to  have  freer  scope  for 
speech  ;  and  called  Mr.  Whitby  to  the  chair.  The 
Speaker,  always  in  close  communication  with  his 
Majest)',  craves  leave  from  us,  with  much  humili- 
ty, to  withdraw  "  for  half  an  hour ;"  which,  though 
we  knew  well  whither  he  was  going,  was  readily 
granted  him.  It  is  ordered,  "  No  other  man  leave 
the  House  upon  pain  of  going  to  the  Tower."  And 
now  the  speaking  commences,  "  freer  and  fre- 
quenter "  being  in  Committee,  and  old  Sir  Edward 
Coke  tries  it  again. 

"  Sir  Edward  Cook  told  us,  '  He  now  saw  God 
had  not  accepted  of  our  humble  and  moderate  car- 
riages and  fair  proceedings ;  and  he  feared  the  rea- 
son was.  We  had  not  dealt  sincerely  with  the  King 
and  country,  and  made  a  true  representation  of  the 
causes  of  all  those  miseries.  Which  he,  for  his 
part,  repented  that  he  had  not  done  sooner.  And 
therefore,  not  knowing  whether  be  should  ever 
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again  speak  in  this  House,  he  would  now  do  it 
freely  ;  and  so  did  here  protest.  That  the  author  and 
cause  of  all  those  miseries  was — thk  Duke  ok  Buck- 
ingham.' Which  was  entertained  and  answered 
with  a  cheerful  acclamation  of  the  House."  (Yea, 
yea!  Well  moved,  well  spoken  !  Yea,  yea!)  "As, 
when  one  good  hound  recovers  the  scent,  the  rest 
come  in  with  full  cry :  so  they  (ive)  pursued  it, 
and  every  one  came  home,  and  laid  the  blame 
where  he  thought  the  fault  was," — on  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  wit.  "  And  as  we  were  putting 
it  to  the  question.  Whether  he  should  be  named  in 
our  intended  Remonstrance  as  the  chief  cause  of 
all  our  miseries  at  home  and  abroad — the  Sj)eaker, 
having  been,  not  half  an  hour,  but  three  hours  ab- 
sent, and  with  the  King,  returned ;  bnnging  this 
Message,  That  the  House  should  then  rise  (being 
about  eleven  o'clock,)  adjourn  till  the  morrow 
morning,  and  no  committees  to  sit,  or  other  busi- 
ness to  go  on,  in  the  interim."  They  have  been 
meditating  it  all  night! 

"  What  we  shall  expect  this  morning  therefore, 
God  of  Heaven  knows.  We  shall  meet  betimes 
this  morning ;  partly  for  the  business'?  sake  ;  and 
partly  because,  two  days  ago,  we  made  an  order; 
That  whoever  comes  in  after  prayers  shall  pay 
twelve-pence  to  the  poor. 

"  Sir,  excuse  my  haste : — and  let  us  have  your 
prayers ;  whereof  both  you  and  we  have  need.  I 
rest — affectionately  at  your  service, 

Thomas  Alured." 

This  scene  Oliver  saw,  and  formed  part  of;  one 
of  the  memorablest  he  was  ever  in.  Why  did 
those  old  honourable  gentlemen  '  weep  i"  How 
came  tough  old  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  one  of  the 
toughest  men  ever  made,  to  melt  into  tears  like  a 
girl,  and  sit  down  unable  to  speak  ?  The  modern 
honourable  gentleman  cannot  tell.  Let  him  con- 
sider it,  and  try  if  he  can  tell !  And  then,  putting 
off  his  Shot-belt,  and  striving  to  put  on  some  Bible 
doctrine,  some  earnest  God's  Truth  or  other, — try 
if  he  can  discover  why  he  cannot  tell ! — 

The  Remonstrance  against  Buckingham  was 
perfected ;  the  hounds  having  got  all  upon  the 
scent.  Buckingham  was  expressly  '  named,'  a 
daring  feat:  and  so  loud  were  the  hounds,  and 
such  a  tune  in  their  baying,  his  Majesty  saw  good 
to  confirm,  and  ratify  beyond  shadow  of  cavil,  the 
invaluable  Petition  of  Right,  and  thereby  produce 
'bonfires,'  and  bob-majors  upon  all  bells.  Old 
London  was  sonorous ;  in  a  blaze  with  joy-fires. 
Soon  after  which,  this  Parliament,  as  London,  and 
England,  and  it,  all  still  continued  somewhat  too 
sonorous,  was  hastily,  with  visible  royal  anger, 
prorogued  till  October  next — till  January  as  it 
proved.  Oliver,  of  course,  went  home  to  Hunt- 
ingdon to  his  harvest-work ;  England  continued 
simmering  and  sounding  as  it  might. 

The  day  of  prorogation  was  the  26th  of  .lune.* 
One  day  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  John  Felton, 
a  short  swart  Suffolk  gentleman  of  military  air,  in 
fact  a  retired  lieutenant  of  grim  serious  disj)osition, 
went  out  to  walk  in  the  eastern  parts  of  I>ondon. 
Walking  on  Tower  Hill,  full  of  black  reflections 
on  his  own  condition,  and  on  the  condition  of 
England,  and  a  Duke  of  Buckingham  holding  all 

*  Commons  Journals,  i.,  9*20. 


England  down  into  the  jaws  of  ruin  and  disgrace, 
John  Felton  saw,  in  an  evil  hour,  on  some  cutler's 
stall  there,  a  broad  sharp  hunting  knife,  price  one 
shilling.  John  Felton,  with  a  wild  flash  in  the 
dark  heart  of  him,  bought  the  said  knife;  rode 
down  to  Portsmouth  with  it,  where  the  great  Duke 
then  was ;  struck  the  said  knife,  with  one  fell 
plunge  into  the  great  Duke's  heart.  This  was  on 
Saturday  the  23(1  of  August  of  this  same  year.* 

Felton  was  tried  ;  y.iw  that  his  wild  flashing  in- 
spiration had  been  not  of  God,  but  of  Satan.  It  is 
known  he  repented:  when  the  death-sentence  was 
passed  on  him,  he  stictched  out  his  right  hand 
craved  that  this  too,  as  some  small  expiation, 
might  first  be  stricken  off;  which  was  denied  him, 
as  against  law.  He  died  at  Tyburn ;  his  body  was 
.swinging  in  chains  at  Portsmouth ; — and  much  else 
had  gone  awry,  when  the  Parliament  reassembled, 
in  January  following,  and  Oliver  came  up  to  Town 
again. 

1629. 

The  Parliament  Session  proved  very  brief ;  but 
very  energetic,  very  extraordinary.  '  Tonnage 
and  Poundage,'  what  we  now  call  Customhouse 
Duties,  a  constant  subject  of  quarrel  between 
Charles  and  his  Parliaments  hitherto,  had  again 
been  levied  without  Parliamentary  consent;  in  the 
teeth  of  old  Tallagio  non  concedcndo,  nay  even  of 
the  late  solemnly  confirmed  Petition  of  Right;  and 
naturally  gave  rise  to  Parliamentary  consideration. 
Merchants  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay 
it;  Members  of  Parliajnent  them.selves  had  been 
'  supcena'd  .•'  there  was  a  very  ravelled  coil  to  deal 
with  in  regard  to  Tonnage  and  Poundage.  Nay 
the  Petition  of  Right  itself  had  been  altered  in  the 
Printing ;  a  very  ugly  business  too. 

In  regard  to  Religion  also,  matters  looked 
equally  ill.  Sycophant  Mainwaring,  just  cen- 
sured in  Parliament,  had  been  promoted  to  a  falter 
living.  Sycophant  Montague,  in  the  like  circum- 
stances, to  a  Bishopric :  Laud  was  in  the  act  of 
consecrating  him  at  Croydon,  when  the  news  of 
Buckingham's  death  came  thither.  There  needed 
to  be  a  Committee  of  Religion.  The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Grand  Committee  of  Religion ; 
and  did  not  want  for  matter.  Bishop  Neile  of 
Winchester,  Bishop  Laud  now  of  London,  were  a 
frightfully  ceremonial  pair  of  Bishops ;  the  foun- 
tain they  of  innumerable  tendencies  to  Papistry 
and  the  old  clothes  of  Babylon  !  It  was  in  th'ifs 
Committee  of  Religion,  on  the  11  th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1628-9,  that  Mr.  Cromwell,  Member  for 
Huntingdon,  .stood  up  and  made  his  first  Speech,  a 
fragment  of  which  has  iounil  It-  w;iy  info  History, 
antf  is  now  known  to  all  mankind.  He  i^aid,  "  He 
had  heard  by  relation  from  one  Dr.  Beard"  (his  old 
Schoolmaster  at  Huntingdon),  "that  Dr.  Alablas- 
ter  had  preached  flat  Pupery  at  Paul's  Cross;  and 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester'  (Dr.  Neile)  "  h.id 
commanded  him  as  his  Diocesan,  He  should  preach 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  Mainwaring,  so  justly 
censured  in  this  House  for  his  .sermons,  was  by  the 
same  Bishop's  means  preferred  to  a  rich  living.   If 

♦  Clarendon  (i..  6S)  ;  Hamoiid  I/Kstrangc  (p.  90)  ;  D'Ewe« 
(m».  Autobiography)  Stc,  ;  all  of  whom  wport  the  minate 
circumstances  of  the  assRssiniition,  not  one  of  them  ajjrceirg 
completely  with  another. 
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these  are  the  steps  to  Church-prefennent,"  added 
he,  "  what  are  we  to  expect  !**• 

Dr.  Beard,  as  the  reader  knows,  is  Oliver's  old 
Schoolcmister  a»  Huntingdon ;  a  grave,  speculative 
theolc^ical  old  gentleman,  seemingly, — and  on  a 
level  with  the  atest  news  from  Town.  Of  poor 
Dr.  Alabtaster  there  may  be  found  some  indistinct, 
and  instantly  forgettable,  particulars  in  Wooet's 
Athena.  Paul's  Cro!*3,  of  which  I  have  seen  old 
Prints,  was  a  kind  of  Stone  Tent,  '  with  leaden 
roof,'  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Paul's  Cathedral, 
where  Sermons  were  stiil,  and  had  long  been, 
preached  in  the  open  air;  crowded  devout  congre- 
gations gathering  tbere ;  with  forms  to  sit  on,  if 
you  came  early.  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  '  tone 
her  pulpits,'  she  said,  when  there  was  any  great 
thing  on  hand ;  as  Governing  Persons  now  strive 
to  tune  their  Morning  Newspapers.  Paul's  Cross, 
a  kind  of  Times  Newspaper,  hut  edited  partly  by 
Heaven  itself,  was  then  a  most  important  entity '. 
Alablaster,  to  the  horror  of  mankind,  was  heard 
preaching  •  flat  Poper)''  there, — '  Prostituting  our 
columns'  in  that  scandalous  manner !  And  Neile 
had  forbidden  him  to  preach  against  it :  <  what  are 
we  to  expect  .»* 

The  record  of  this  world-famous  utterance  of 
OUver  St  11  lies  in  manuscript  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, in  Mr.  Crewe's  Notebook,  or  another's;  it 
wa«5  first  printed  in  a  wretched  old  Book  called  the 
Ephemens  Parliamentaria,  professing  to  be  com- 
piled by  Thomas  Fuller;  and  actually  containing 
a  Preface  recognizable  as  his,  but  nothing  else 
that  we  can  so  recognize:  for  'quaint  old  Fuller 
is  a  man  of  talent ;  and  this  Book  looks  as  if  com- 
piled by  some  spiritual  Nightmare,  rather  than  a 
rational  Man.  Probably  some  greedy  Printer's 
compilation ;  to  whom  Thomas,  in  ill  hour,  had 
sold  his  name.  In  the  Commons  Journals,  of  that 
same  day,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  there  stands, 
in  perennial  preservation,  this  notice : '  Upon  ques- 
tion. Ordered,  Dr.  Beard  of  Huntingdon  to  be 
written  to  by  Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  up  and  testify 
against  the  Bishop;  the  order  for  Dr.  Beard  to  bie 
delivered  to  Mr.  Cromwell '  The  first  mention  of 
Mr.  Cromwell's  name  in  the  Books  of  any  Parha- 
ment 

A  new  Remonstrance  behoves  to  be  resolved 
upon;  Bishops  Neile  and  Laud  are  even  to  be 
named  there.     Whereupon,  before  they  could  get 
well  'named,'  perhaps  before  Dr.  Beard  had  well! 
got  up  from  Huntingdon  to  testify  against  them,! 
the  King  hastily  interfered.     This  Parliament,  in  j 
a  fortnight  more,  was  dissolved ;  and  that  under . 
circumstances  of  the  most  unparalleled  sort     For 
Speaker  Finch,  as  we  have  seen^  was  a  Courtier, 
in  constant  communication  with  the  King:  one 
^ay  while  these  high  matters  were  astir.  Speaker 
Finch  refused  to  '  put  the  question'  when  ordered 
by  the  House !  He  said  he  had  orders  to  the  con- 
trary ;  persisted  in  that ; — and  at  last  took  to  weep- 
ing.    What  was  the  House  to  do?  Adjourn  for! 
two  days,  and  consider  what  to  do !  On  the  second  j 
day,  which  wa.s  Wednesday,  Speaker  Finch  signi-  i 
fied  that  by   his  Majesty's  command  they  were 
again  adjourned  till  Monday  ne.\t.     On  Monday 
nest.  Speaker  Finch,  still  recusant,  would  not  put 
the  former  nor  indeed  any  question,  having  the 
•FarliameDtarjr  History  (London.  1763),  viii.,  289. 


King's  order  to  adjourn  again  instantly.  He  re- 
fused ;  was  reprimanded,  menaced ;  once  more 
took  to  weeping  ;  then  started  jp  to  go  his  ways. 
But  young  Mr.  Holies,  Denzil  Holler,  the  Earl  of 
Clare's  second  son,  he  and  certain  other  honorable 
members  were  prepared  for  that  movement :  they 
seized  Speaker  Finch,  set  him  down  in  his  chair, 
and  by  main  force  held  him  there !  A  scene  of 
such  agitation  as  was  never  seen  in  Parliament 
before.  ♦  The  House  was  much  troubled.'  "  Let 
him  go,"  cried  certain  Privy  Councillors,  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  as  we  should  now  call  them,  who 
in  those  days  sat  in  front  of  the  Speaker,  "  Let 
Mr.  Speaker  go !"  cried  they  imploringly.  "  No !" 
answered  Holies ;  "  God's  wounds,  he  shall  sit 
there,  till  it  please  the  House  to  rise  I"  The  House 
in  a  decisive  though  almost  distracted  manner, 
with  their  Speaker  thus  held  down  for  them,  lock- 
ed their  doors ;  redacted  Three  emphatic  Resolu- 
tions, their  Protest  against  Arminianism,  Papistry, 
and  illegal  Tonnage  and  Poundage;  and  passed 
the  same  by  acclamation ;  letting  no  man  out,  re- 
fusing to  let  even  the  King's  Usher  in ;  then  swift- 
ly vanishing  so  soon  as  the  resolutions  were  passed, 
for  they  understood  the  Soldiery  was  coming.* 
For  which  surprising  procedure,  vindicated  by 
Necessity  the  mother  of  Invention,  and  supreme 
of  Lawgivers,  certain  honorable  gentlemen,  Den- 
zil Holies,  Sir  John  fUiot,  William  Strode,  John 
Selden,  and  others  less  known  to  us,  suSered  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  much  legal  tribulation :  nay 
Sir  John  Eliot,  refusing  to  submit,  was  kept  in  the 
Tower  till  he  died. 

This  scene  fell  out  on  Monday,  2d  of  March, 
1629.  Directly  on  the  back  of  which,  we  con- 
clude, Mr.  Cromwell  quitted  Town  for  Hunting- 
don again ; — told  Dr.  Beard  also  that  he  was  not 
wanted  now.  His  Majesty  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment by  Proclamation;  saying  something  about 
'  vipers'  that  had  been  there,  ft  was  the  last 
Parliament  in  England  for  above  eleven  years. 
The  King  had  taken  his  course.  The  King  went 
on  raising  supplies  without  Parliamentary  law,  by 
all  conceivable  devices, — of  which  Ship-money 
may  be  considered  the  most  original,  and  sale  of 
Monopolies  the  most  universal.  The  monopoly 
of  •  soap'  itself  was  very  grievous  to  men.f  Your 
soap  was  dear,  and  it  would  not  wash,  but  ordy 
blister.  The  ceremonial  Bishops,  Bishop  or  Arch- 
bishop Laud  now  chief  of  them, — ^they,  on  their 
side,  went  on  diligently  hunting  out  '  Lecturers,* 
erecting  '  altars  in  the  east  end  of  churches ;' 
charging  all  cler^'men  to  have,  in  good  repair  and 
order,  '  Vour  surplices  at  Ali-hallowtide.'J  Vexa- 
tions spiritual  and  fiscal,  beyond  v.-hat  we  can 
well  fancy  now,  afflicted  the  souls  of  men.  The 
English  Nation  was  patient;  it  endured  in  silence, 
with  prayer  that  God  in  justice  and  mercy  would 
look  upon  it.  The  King  of  England  with  his 
chief- priests  was  going  one  way;  the  Nation  of 
England  by  eternal  laws  was  going  another:  the 
split  became  too  wide  for  healing.  Oliver  and 
others  seemed  now  to  have  done  with  Parliaments; 
a  roval  Prolamation  forbade  them  so  much  as  to 
speak  of  such  a  thing. 

»  Rashwood,  i ,  667-9. 

t  See  maay  old  Pamphlets. 

\  Land^  Disrj,  in  Whaitoa's  Land. 
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1630. 

In  the  '  new  charter,'  granted  to  the  Corporation 
of  Huntingdon,  and  dated  8th  July,  1630,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esquire,  Thomas  Beard,  D.D.,  his  old 
schoolmaster,  and  Robert  Barnard,  Esquire,  of  whom 
also  we  may  hear  again,  are  named  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  that  Borough.*  I  suppose  there  was  no- 
thin"' new  in  this  nomination;  a  mere  confirming 
and  continuing  of  what  had  already  been.  But  the 
smallest. authentic  fact,  any  undoubted  date  or  cir- 
cumstance regarding  Oliver  and  his  aflairs,  is  to  be 
eagerly  laid  hold  of. 

1631. 

In  or  soon  after  1631,  as  we  lahouriously  infer 
from  the  imbroglio  records  of  poor  Noble,  Ohver  de- 
cided on  an  enlarged  .sphere  oi  action  as  a  Farmer ; 
sold  his  properties  in  Huntingdon,  all  or  some  of 
them ;  rented  certain  grazing-lands  at  St.  Ives,  five 
miles  down  the  River,  eastward  of  his  native  place, 
and  removed  thither.  The  Deed  of  Sale  is  dated 
7th  May,  1631  ;t  the  properties  are  specified  as  in 
the  possession  of  himself  or  his  Mother ;  the  sum 
they  yielded  was  1,800/.  With  this  sum  Oliver 
stocked  his  Grazing-Farm  at  St.  Ives.  The  Mother, 
we  infer,  continued  to  reside  at  Huntingdon,  but 
withdrawn  now  from  active  occupation,  into  the  re- 
tirement befitting  a  widow  up  in  years.  There  is 
even  some  gleam  of  evidence  to  that  eflfect :  her  pro- 
perties are  sold  ;  but  Oliver's  children  born  to  him 
at  St.  Ives  are  still  christened  at  Huntingdon,  in  the 
church  he  was  used  to ;  which  may  mean  also  that 
their  good  Grandmother  was  still  there. 

Properly  this  was  no  change  in  Oliver's  old  acti- 
vities ;  it  was  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  them. 
His  Mother  still  at  Huntingdon,  within  a  few  miles 
of  him,  he  could  still  superintend  and  protect  her 
existence  there,  while  managing  his  new  operations 
at  St.  Ives.  He  continued  here  till  the  summer  or 
spring  of  1636.$  A  studious  imagination  may  suf- 
ficiently construct  the  figure  of  his  equable  life  in 
tho.se  years.  Diligent  grass-farming :  mowing, 
milking,  cattle-marketing :  add  '  hypochondria,'  fits 
of  the  blackness  of  darkness,  with  glances  of  the 
brightness  of  very  Heaven ;  prayer,  religious  reading 
and  meditation  ;  household  epochs,  joys  and  cares : 
we  have  a  solid,  substantial,  inoffensive  Farmer  of 
St.  Ives,  hoping  to  walk  with  integrity,  and  humble, 
devout  diligence  through  this  world ;  and,  by  his 
Makei"'s  infinite  mercy,  to  escape  destruction,  and 
find  eternal  salvation,  in  wider  Divine  Worlds. 
This  latter,  this  is  the  grand  clause  in  his  Life,  which 
dwarfs  all  other  clauses.  Much  wider  destinies 
than  he  anticipated  were  appointed  him  on  Earth  ; 
hut  that,  in  comparison  to  the  alternative  of  Heaven 
or  Hell  to  all  Eternity,  was  a  mighty  small  matter. 

The  lands  he  rented  are  still  there,  recognizable 
to  the  tourist;  gross  boggy  lands,  fringed  with  wil- 
low-trees, at  the  en.<t  end  of  the  small  Town  of  St. 
ives,  which  is  still  noted  as  a  cattle-market  in  those 
parts.  The  *  Cromwell  Barn,'  the  pretended 
•  House  of  Cromwell,'  the  &c.,  &c.,  are,as  is  usual  in 
these  oases,  when  you  come  to  try  them  by  the  do- 
cuments, a  mere  jumble  of  incredibilities,  and  obli- 
vious human  platitudes,  distressing  to  the  mind. 

But  a  Letter,  one  Letter  signed  Oliver  Cromwell, 

•  Noble,  i ,  102.  t  H>i<l.  i,  103-4. 

}  Noble,  i.,  106. 


and  dated  St.  Ives,  docs  remain,  still  legible  and  in- 
dubitable to  us.  What  more  is  to  be  said  on  SL 
Ives  and  the  axijacent  matters,  will  best  arrange  itself 
round  that  Document.  One  or  two  entries  Ijere,  and 
we  arrive  at  tliat,  and  bring  these  imperfect  Intro- 
ductory Chronicles  to  a  close. 

1632. 

In  January  of  this  year  Oliver's  seventh  child  waa 
born  to  him ;  a  boy,  James ;  who  died  the  day  after 
baptism.  There  remained  six  children,  of  whom 
one  other  died  young ;  it  is  not  known  at  what  date. 
Here  subjoined  is  the  List  of  them,  and  of  those 
subsequently  born  ;  in  a  Note,  elaborated,  as  before, 
from  the  imbroglios  of  Noble.* 

This  same  year,  William  Prynne  first  began  to 
make  a  noise  in  England.  A  learned  young  gen- 
tleman '  from  Painswick  near  Bath,'  graduate  of 
Oxford,  now  '  an  Outer  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;* 
well  read  in  English  Law,  and  full  of  zeal  for  Gos- 
pel Doctrine  and  Morality.  He,  struck  by  certain 
flagrant  scandals  of  the  time,  esjjecially  by  that  of 
Play-acting  and  Masking,  saw  good  this  year  to 
set  forth  his  HistriomasUx,  or  Player's  Scourge ;  a 

»  Oliver  Cbomwell's  Children. 
(Married  to  Elizabeth  Bourchit"r,22d  August,  16-20.) 

1.  Robert;  baptized  13th  October,  1621.  Named  for  hi! 
Grandfather.  No  farther  account  of  him  ;  he  died  before  rip« 
years. 

2.  Oliver  ;  baptized  6th  February,  16i-i  3  ;  went  to  FeUtcd 
School  '  Captain  in  Harrison's  Hegimt-nt — no  At  Peter- 
borough in  1643  (Noble,  i.,  133-4  )  He  died,  or  was  killed  du- 
ingthewar;  date  and  place  not  yet  discoverable.  Noble  sayi 
it  was  at  Appleby  ;  referring  to  Whitlocke.  Whillocke  ip. 
3l8of  1st  edition,  3-iri  of  2d,)  on  ransacking  the  old  ram])hlet*, 
turns  out  to  be  indisputably  in  error.  The  Protector  on  hia 
deathbed  alludes  to  this  Oliver's  death :  "  It  went  to  my  heart 
like  a  dagger,  indeed  it  did." 

3.  Bridget ;  baptized  4th  August.  1624.  Married  to  Ireton, 
15th  January,  1646-7  iNoble,  i,  134;)  widow,  26th  Novem- 
ber, 1651.  Married  to  Fleetwood  (exact  date,  after  long 
search,  remains  undiscovered  ;  Noble,  ii  ,  355,  says  '  belore* 
June,  1652,  which  is  impossible.)  Died  at  Stoke  Newington, 
near  London,  September,  1681. 

4.  Richard  ;  born  4th  October,  1626.  At  Felsted  ScbooL 
'  In  Lincoln's  Inn,  27th  May,  1647  :'  an  error  ?  Married  ia 
1648,  Richard  Mayor's  daughter,  of  Hursley,  Hants.  First  in 
Parliament,  16:>4.  Protector,  1658.  Dies,  i>oor  idle  Triviality, 
at  Cheshunt,  12th  July,  1712. 

5.  Henry  ;  baptized  at  AlLSaints  (the  rest  are  at  SL  JohD's,) 
Huntingdon,  20th  January,  1627  8.  Foisted  School.  In  tbo 
army  at  sixteen.  Captain  in  Fairfax's  Lifeguard  in  1647. 
Colonel,  in  1649,  and  in  Ireland  with  his  Father.  Lord  D». 
puty  there  in  1657.  In  1660,  retired  to  Spinney  Abbey,  •  near 
Soham,'  nearer  Wicken,  in  Cambridgeshire.  Foolish  story 
of  Charles  II.  and  the  'stable  fork'  there  (Noble,  j.,  ai2.> 
Died  2.3d  March,  1673-4  ;  buried  in  Wicken  Church.  A  brave 
man  and  true  :  had  he  been  named  Protector,  there  had,  mort 
likely,  been  quite  another  History  of  Knglaud  to  write,  at 
present ! 

6.  Elizabeth  ;  baptized  2d  July,  1629.  Mrs.  Claypole, 
1645  6.  Died  at  3  in  the  morning,  llampton-couit,  6(h  August 
16oS— 4  weeks  before  her  Katlier.  A  graceful,  brave,  an4 
amiable  woman.  The  lamentation  about  Dr.  Hewit  and 
bloodshed,  (in  Clarendon  and  others)  is  fudge. 

At  St.  Ives  and  Ely  : 

7.  James;  baptized  8th  January,  1631.2  ;  died  nest  day. 

8  Mary  ;  baptized  (a'  Huntingdon  still)  9th  February, 
1636-7.  Lady  Fauoonberg,  18th  November,  1657.  Dean  Swift 
knew  her:  'handsome  and  like  her  Father.'  Died  14Ui 
March,  1712  (1712  3 1  is  not  decided  in  Noble.)  Richard  died 
within  a  f.-w  months  of  her. 

9.  Frances:  baptized  (at  Ely  now,)  6th  December,  1638. 
'Charles  II.  was  for  marrying  her:'  not  improbable  Mar* 
ried  Mr.  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick's  grandson,  llth  November, 
1657  ;  he  died  in  three  months,  16th  Februarv,  1657-8.  No 
child  by  Rich.  Married  Sir  John  Russel-  the  Checquen 
Russels.     Died  27th  January,  1720  1. 

In  all  five  8on<i  and  four  daughters :  of  whom  three  aoM 
and  all  the  daughters  came  to  maturity. 

The  Protector's  Widow  died  at  Norborough.  herson.in-Isw 
Claypole's  pl.ice  (now  ruined,  patched  into  a  farm-house  j 
near  Market  Deeping ;  it  ia  itself  in  NortharoptonshircJ  Stib 
October.  1673. 
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Book  still  extant,  but  never  more  to  be  read  by 
Kortai.  For  which  Mr.  William  Prynne  himself, 
before  long,  paid  raiher  dear.  The  Book  was 
licensed  by  old  Archbishop  Abbot,  a  man  of  Puri- 
tan tendencies,  but  no  v  verging  towards  his  end. 
Peter  Hey  In, '  lying  Peter,"  us  men  sometimes  call 
him,  was  already  with  hawk's-e)-e  and  the  in- 
tensest  interest  reading  this  now  uareaaable  Book, 
and,  by  Laud's  direction,  taking  excerpis  from  tlie 
same. 

It  carries  our  thought  to  e.Kten«ive  world-irans- 
actions  over  sea,  to  reflect  that  in  the  end  of  this 
same  year,  '6th  November,  1632,'  the  great  Gu?- 
tavud  died  on  the  field  of  Liiuen  ;  fighting  against 
Waileiistein;  victorious  for  the  last  time.  While 
Oliver  Cromwell  walked  peacefully  intent  on  cattle 
husban  Iry,  that  winter-day,  on  the  grassy  banks 
of  the  Ouse  at  St.  Ives,  Gustavus  Ado.phus,  shot 
through  the  back,  was  sinking  from  his  horse  in 
the  battle-btorm  far  olT,  with  these  words:  " /cA 
habe  genug,  Bruder  ;  retle  Dich.  Brotfler,  I  have 
got  enough  ;  save  thyself  '.'* 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  November,  1632, 
died  likewise  Frederick  Elector  Palatine,  titular 
King  of  Bohemia,  husband  of  King  Charless  sister, 
and  father  of  certain  Pr.nces,  Rupt.t  and  others, 
who  came  to  be  well  known  in  our  History. 
Eli/.abeth,  the  W.dow,  was  left  with  a  large  family 
of  them  in  Holland,  very  bare  of  money,  of  re- 
source, or  immediate  hope;  but  conducted  herself, 
as  she  had  all  along  done,  in  a  way  that  gained 
much  respect.  •  Ailes/Ur  Rohm  uiul  /Ar.All  for 
Glory  and  Her,*  were  the  words  Duke  Bembard  of 
We.mar  carried  on  his  Flag,  through  many  battles 
in  that  Tnirty-Years  VVar.  She  was  of  Puritan 
tendency ;  understand  to  care  little  about  the  Four 
surplices  at  Alihaiiowtide,  and  much  for  the  root 
of  the  matter. 

Aitomey-Gjneral  Noy,  in  these  months,  was 
busy  tearing  up  the  unfortunate  old  manufacturers 
of  soap ;  tormenting  mankind  very  much  about 
soap.*  He  tore  them  up  irresistably,  reduced  them 
to  total  ruin  ;  good  soap  become  unattainable. 

1633. 

In  May,  1633,  the  second  year  of  Olivers  resi- 
dence m  thir  new  Farm,Tne  King*-*  Majesty,  with 
tiTiin  eaouj:h,  passed  through  Huniingionshire,  on 
"  ;s  way  to  Scotland  to  l)e  crowned.  The  louJ  rus- 
::i  of  him  disturbing  for  a  day  the  sufnmer  hus- 
ban fries  and  operations  of  mankind.  His  ostensi- 
ble business  wa^  lo  be  crowned ;  but  his  intrinsic 
errand  was,  what  his  Father's  formerly  had  been, 
to  gjt  his  PreteadeJ-Bishops  set  oa  foot  there ;  his 
Ta/cVa/i<  converted  into  real  Calves; — in  which, 
a'*  we  shall  see,  he  succeeded  stiil  worse  than  his 
Fathar  hai  done.  Dr.  Liu  I,  Bishop  Laud,  now 
near  upon  Archbishophood,  attended  his  Majesty 
thither  as  formerly ;  still  found  '  no  religion '  there, 
but  trusted  now  to  introduce  one.  The  Chapel  at 
HolyrooJ-house  was  fitlod  up  with  every  equip- 
in::nt  textile  an  J  m_>ialli<:;  an  J  little  Bishop  Laud 
in  persen  '  p^rformel  the  service,'  in  a  way  to  illu- 
minate the  t)enighted  natives,  as  was  hoped — show 
them  how  an  Artist  could  do  it     He  had  also  some 

•  Schiller  :  Ge'chichte  ties  SOjihrigen  Rrieges. 
t  Ra^vf  oitb,  il,  135,  iol,  ix. 


dreadful  travelling  through  certain  of  the  savag* 
districts  of  that  country. — Crossing  Huntingdon 
.-ihire,  in  his  way  Northward,  his  Majesty  ha*i 
visited  the  establishment  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  a^ 
Little  Gidding  on  the  Western  border  of  thcit  coun 
ly.*  A  surprising  Establishment,  now  in  full 
flower;  wherein  above  fourscore  persons,  inclu- 
ding domestics,  with  Ferrar  and  his  Brother  anq 
aged  Mother  at  the  head  of  them,  had  devoteo 
themselves  to  a  kind  of  Protestant  Monach.sm, 
and  were  getting  much  talked  of  in  those  times 
They  followed  celibacy,  and  merely  reiigioas  du- 
ties; employed  themselves  in  '  binding  of  Prayer- 
books,'  embroidering  of  hassocks,  in  almsgiving 
also,  and  what  charitable  work  was  possible  in 
that  desert  region  ;  above  all,  they  kept  up,  night 
and  day,  a  continual  repetition  of  the  English  Li- 
turgy;  being  divided  into  relays  and  watches,  one 
watch  relieving  another  as  on  ship-board;  and 
never  allowing  at  any  hour  the  sacred  fire  to  go 
out.  This  also,  as  a  feature  of  the  times,  the  mod- 
ern reader  is  to  meditate-  In  Isaac  Walton's  X./t;e3 
there  is  some  drowsy  notice  of  these  people,  not 
unknown  to  the  modern  reader.  A  far  livelier  no- 
tice ;  record  of  an  actual  visit  to  the  place,  by  an 
Anonymous  Person,  seemingly  a  religious  Lawyer, 
perhaps  returning  from  Circuit  in  that  direction,  at 
all  events  a  most  sharp  distinct  man,  through 
whose  clear  eyes  we  also  can  still  look , — is  pre- 
served by  Hearne  in  very  unexpected  neighbour- 
hood-t  The  Anonymous  Person,  aftei  some  sur- 
vey and  communing,  suggested  to  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
"  Perhaps  he  had  but  assumed  ail  this  ritual  mum- 
mery, in  order  to  get  a  devout  life  led  peaceably  in 
these  bail  times  T'  Nicholas,  a  dark  man,  who 
had  acquired  somethingof  the  Jesuit  in  bis  Foreign 
travel-s  looked  at  him  ambiguously,  and  said,  "  I 
perceive  you  are  a  person  who  know  the  world  P* 
They  did  not  a<«k  the  Anonymous  Person  lo  stay 
dinner,  which   be  considered  would  have   been 

agreeable. 

Note  thece  other  thing?,  with  which  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned.  In  this  same  year 
the  Feoffees,  w^iih  their  Purchase  of  Advowsons, 
with  their  Lecturers  and  Running  Lecturers,  were 
fa'riy  rooted  out,  and  flung  prostrate  into  total  ruin; 
Laud  having  set  Attorney-General  Noy  upon 
them,  and  brought  them  into  the  Starchamber. 
'  God  forgive  t'lem,^  writes  Bishop  Laud,  '  and 
grant  me  uatience !" — on  hearing  that  they  spake 
harshly  of  him;  not  gratefully,  but  ungratefully, 
for  all  this  trouble  he  took  !  In  the  same  year,  by 
procurement  of  the  same  Bishop  hounding-on  the 
same  invincible  Attorney-General,  William  Prynne 
our  unreadable  friend,  Peter  Heylin  having  read 
him,  was  brought  to  the  Starchamber;  to  the  Pil- 
lory, and  had  his  ears  cropt  off,  for  the  first  time; 
— who  also,  strange  as  it  may  look,  manifested  no 
gratitude,  but  the  contrary,  for  all  that  trouble  .'| 

1634 
In  the  end  of  this  the  third  year  of  Oliver's  abode 

•  Raihworth,  iL 

fTbomae  caii  Vindicie  Aotiquitatis  Academix  Oxoni«nsit 
(Oxf..  17.10).  li  .  70i"94.  There  are  two  Ltr^t  of  Ferrar; 
cuusiJerahle  vrriting^  abont  him  :  bat,  except  this,  nothing 
that  much  'Je«erve":  to  be  read. 

^Rushworth ,  Wharton's  Land. 
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at  St.  Ivea,  came  out  the  celebrated  Writ  of  Ship- 
moaey.  It  was  the  last  feat  of  Attorney-General 
Noy  :  a  morose,  amorphous,  cynical  I^w-Pedant, 
and  invincible  living  heap  of  learned  rubbish  ;  once 
a  Patriot  in  Parliament,  till  they  made  him  Attor- 
ney-General, and  enlightened  his  eyes:  who  ha  I 
fished  up  from  the  dust-abysses  this  and  other  old 
shadows  of '  precedents,'  jjromising  to  be  of  great 
use  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  Finance 
Department.  Parliament  being  in  abeyance,  how- 
to  raise  money  was  now  the  grand  problem.  Noy 
himself  was  dead  before  the  Writ  came  out ;  a  very 
inixed  renown  following  him.  The  Vintners,  says 
Wood,  illuminated  at  his  death,  made  bonfires  and 
•drank  lusty  carouses:'  to  them,  as  to  every  man, 
he  had  been  a  sore  affliction.  His  heart,  on  di.'isec- 
tion,  adds  old  Anthony,  was  found  all  'shrivelled 
up  like  a  leather  penny-purse,'  which  gave  rise  to 
comments  among  the  Puritans.*  His  brain,  said 
the  pasquinades  of  the  day,  was  found  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  dust,  his  heart  was  a  bundle  of  old  sheep- 
skin writs,  and  his  belly  consisted  of  a  barrel  of 
fioap.t  Some  indistinct  memory  of  him  still  sur- 
vives, as  of  agrisly  Law  Pluto,  and  dark  Law  Mon 
eter,  kind  of  Infernal  King,  Chief  Enchanter  in  the 
l^omdaniel  of  Attornies;  one  of  those  frightful  men, 
who,  as  his  contemporaries  passionately  said  and 
repeated,  dare  to  '  decree  injustice  by  a  law.' 

The  Shipmoney  Writ  has  come  out  then;  and 
Cousin  Hampden  has  decided  not  to  pay  it! — As 
the  date  of  Oliver's  St.  Ives  Letter  is  1635-6,  and 
we  are  now  come  iu  sight  of  that,  we  will  here 
close  our  Chronology. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   OLIVER'S   LETTERS   AND   SPEECHES. 

LsTTERS  and  authentic  Utterances  of  Oliver  lie 
scattered,  in  piint  and  manuscript  in  a  hundred  re- 
positories, in  all  varieties  of  condition  and  environ- 
ment. Most  of  them,  all  the  important  of  them, 
have  already  long  since  been  printed  and  again  print- 
ed ;  but  we  cannot  in  general  say,  ever  read  :  too 
often  it  is  apparent  that  the  very  editor  of  these 
poor  utterances  had,  if  reading  mean  understanding, 
never  rjac?  them.  They  stand  in  their  old  spelling  ; 
inispuncluated,  misprinted,  unelucidated,  unintelli- 

fible — defaced  with  the  dark  incrustations  too  well 
nown  to  students  of  that  Period.  The  Speeches 
above  all,  as  hitherto  set  forth  in  The  Somen 
Tracts,  in  The  Milton  State-Papers,  in  Burton's 
Diary,  and  other  such  Books,  excel  human  belief: 
certamly  no  such  agglomerate  of  opaque  confusions, 
jirinted  and  reprinted ;  of  darkness  on  the  back  of 
iiukness,  thick  and  three-fold;  is  known  to  me 
elsewhere  in  the  history  of  things  spoken  or  print- 
ed by  human  creatures.  Of  these  Speeches,  all  ex- 
cept one,  which  was  publishe.1  by  authority  at  the 
time,  I  have  to  believe  myself,  not  very  exultingly, 
to  be  the  first  actual  reader  for  nearly  two  Centu- 
ries past. 

Nevertheless  the.se  documents  do  e.xist,  authentic 
though  defaced;  and  invite  every  one  who  would 

•  Wood'g  .\thentB  (Blis«,g  ediUon,  London,  1815.)  ii.,  683. 
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know  that  Period,  to  study  them  till  they  become 
intelligible  again.  The  words  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
— the  meaning i/i^j/  had,  must  be  worth  recovering 
in  that  point  of  view.  To  collect  these  Letters  ana 
authentic  Uttei-ances,  as  one's  reading  yielded  them, 
was  a  comparatively  grateful  labour;  to  correct 
them,  elucidate  and  make  them  legible  ifjgain,  was 
a  good  historical  study.  Surely  'a  wise  memory* 
would  wish  to  preserve  among  men  the  written  and 
spoken  words  of  such  a  man  ; — and  as  for  the 
'  wise  oblivion,'  that  is  alreaily  by  Time  and  Acci- 
dent, done  to  our  hand.  Enough  is  alreadv  'o.st 
and  destroyed ;  we  need  not,  in  this  particuh:  ;ase, 
omit  farther. 

Accordingly,  whatever  words  authentically  pro- 
ceeding from  Oliver  himself  I  could  anywhere  find 
yet  surviving,  I  have  here  gathered;  and  will  now, 
with  such  minimum  of  annotation  as  may  suit 
that  object,  offer  them  to  the  reader.  That  is  the 
purport  of  this  book.  I  have  ventured  to  believe 
that,  to  certain  patient  earnest  readers,  these  old 
dim  Letters  of  the  noble  Engli.sh  Man  might,  as 
they  had  done  to  myself,  become  dimly  legible 
again  ;  might  dimly  present,  better  than  all  other 
evidence,  the  noble  figure  of  the  Man  himself 
again.  Certainly  there  is  Historical  instruction  in 
these  Letters: — Historical,  and  perhaps  other  and 
better.  At  least,  it  is  with  Heroes  and  God-in- 
spired men  that  [,  for  my  part,  would  far  rather 
converse,  in  what  dialect  soever  they  speak ! 
Great,  ever  fruitful;  profitable  for  reproof,  for  en- 
couragement, for  building  up  in  manful  purpo.ses 
and  works,  are  the  words  of  those  that  in  their 
day  were  men.  I  will  advise  serious  persons,  in- 
terested in  England,  pa.st  or  present,  to  try  if  they 
can  read  a  little  in  these  Letters  of  Oliver  Ciomwell, 
a  man  once  deeply  interested  in  the  same  object. 
Heavy  as  it  is,  and  dim  and  obsolete,  there  may  be 
worse  reading,  for  such  persons  in  our  time. 

For  the  rest,  if  each  Letter  look  dim,  and  have 
little  light,  after  all  study  ;  yet  let  the  Historical 
reader  reflect,  such  light  as  it  has  cannot  be  dis- 
puted at  all.  These  words,  expository  of  that  day 
and  that  hour,  Oliver  Cromwell  did  see  fittest  to  be 
written  down.  The  Letter  hangs  there  in  the  dark 
abysses  of  the  Pa.st :  if  like  a  star  almost  extinct, 
yet  like  a  real  star;  fixed;  about  which  there  is  no 
cavilling  possible.  That  autograph  Letter,  it  was 
once  all  luminous  as  a  burning  beacon,  every  word 
of  it  a  live  coal,  in  its  time  ;  it  was  once  a  piece 
of  the  general  fire  and  light  of  Human  Life,  that 
Letter !  Neither  is  it  yet  entirely  extinct ;  well 
read,  there  is  still  in  it  light  enough  to  exhibit  its 
own  self ;  nay  to  diffuse  a  faint  authentic  twilight 
some  distance  round  it.  Heaped  embers  which  in 
the  daylight  looked  black,  may  still  look  led  in  the 
utter  darkness.  These  letters  of  Oliver  will  con- 
vince any  man  that  the  Past  did  cxi.st.  By  degrees 
the  combined  small  twilights  may  produce  a  kind 
of  general  feeble  twilight,  rendering  the  Vast  cre- 
dible, the  Ghosts  of  the  Past  in  some  glimpses  of 
them  visible  I  Such  is  the  effect  of  contemporary 
letters  always,  and  I  can  very  ronfidently  lecom- 
men  I  Oliver's  asgooil  of  their  kind  A  man  intent 
on  forcing  for  himself  some  path  through  that 
•,'loomy  chaos  called  History  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  and  looking  face  to  face  upon  the  same, 
may  perhaps  try  it  by  this  method  as  hopefully  as 
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by  another.  Here  is  an  irregular  row  of  beacon- 
fires,  once  all  luminous  as  suns ;  and  with  a  cer- 
tain inextinguishable  erubescence  still,  in  the 
abysses  of  the  dead  deep  Night.  Let  us  look  here. 
In  shadowy  outlines,  in  dimmer  and  dimmer  crow- 
din?  forms,  the  very  figure  of  the  old  dead  Time 
itself  may  perhaps   be  faintly  discernible  here  ! — 

1  called  these  LeitersgooJ — but  withal  only  good 
of  their  kind.  No  eloquence,  elegance,  not  Jilways 
even  clearness  of  expression,  is  to  be  looked  tor  m 
them.  They  are  wntten  with  far  other  than 
literary  aims ;  written,  most  of  them,  in  the  very 
flame  and  conflagration  of  a  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and  with  an  eye  to  the  despatch  of  indispensa- 
ble pressing  business  alone  :  but  it  will  be  found, 
I  conceive,  that  for  such  an  end  they  are  well  writ- 
ten. Superfluity,  as  if  by  a  natural  law  of  the 
case,  the  writer  has  had  to  discard ;  whatsoever 
quality  can  be  dispensed  with  is  indifferent  to  him. 
With  unwieldy  movement,  yet  with  a  great  solid 
step  he  presses  through,  towards  his  object;  has 
marked  out  very  decisively  what  the  real  steps  to- 
wards it  are;  discriminating  well  the  essent^al 
from  the  extraneous ; — forming  to  himself,  in  short, 
a  true,  not  an  untrue  picture  of  the  business  that 
is  to  be  done.  There  is  in  these  letters,  as  I  have 
said  above,  a  silence  still  moresieniticant  of  Oliver 
to  us  than  any  speech  they  have.  Dimly  we  dis- 
cover features  of  an  Intelligence,  and  Soul  of  a 
Man,  greater  than  any  speech.  The  Intelligence 
that  can,  with  full  satisfaction  to  itself,  come  out 
in  eloquent  speaking,  in  musical  singing,  is,  after 
all,  a  small  Intelligence.  He  that  works  and  does 
-some  Poem,  not  he  that  merely  says  one,  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Poet.  Cromwell,  emblem  of  the 
dumb  English,  is  interesting  to  me  by  the  very 
inadequacy  of  his  speech.  Heroic  insight,  valour 
and  belief,  without  words — how  noble  is  it  in  com- 
parison to  eloquent  words  without  heroic  insight ! — 

I  have  corrected  the  spelling  of  these  Letfers ;  I 
have  punctuated,  and  divided  them  into  parajraphs, 
in  the  modem  manner.  The  Originals,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  such,  have  in  general  no  paragraphs :  if 
the  Letter  is  short,  it  is  usually  found  written  on 
the  first  leaf  of  the  sheet ;  often  with  the  conclu- 
.«ion,  or  some  postscript,  subjoined  crosswise  on 
the  margin — indicating  that  there  was  no  blotting 

1)aper  in  those  days;  that  the  hasty  writer  wa" 
oath  to  turn  the  leaf.  Oliver's  spelling  and  poin- 
ting are  of  the  .sort  common  to  educated  persons  in 
his  time ;  and  readers  that  wish  it  may  have  spe- 
cimens of  him  in  abundance,  and  of  all  due  dinrmess 
in  many  printed  Books :  but  to  us,  intent  here  to 
have  the  Letters  read  and  understood,  it  seemed 
very  proper  at  once  and  altogether  to  get  rid  of 
that  encumbrance.  Would  the  rest  were  all  a* 
easily  got  rid  of !  Here  and  there,  to  bring  out  the 
strusrglin^  sense,  I  have  added  or  rectified  a  word 
— but  taken  care  to  point  out  the  same ;  what 
words  in  t!ie  Text  of  the  Left-^rs  are  mine,  the  rea- 
der will  find  marked  off  by  single  co;nmas:  it  was 
of  course  my  supreme  duty  to  avo'd  altering:,  in  any 
respect,  not  only  the  sense,  but  the.«mailest  feature 
in  the  physiognomy,  of  the  Original.  And  so  'a 
minimum  of  annotation'  having  been  added,  what 
minimum  would  serve  the  purpose — here  are  the 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ,-of  which 
ithe  reader,  with  my  best  wishes,  but  not  with  any  I 
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very  high  immediate  hope  of  mine  in  that  particu- 
lar, is  to  make  what  he  can. 

Surely  it  was  far  enough  from  probable  thai 
these  Letters  of  Cromwell,  written  originally  tor 
quite  other  objects,  and  selected  not  by  ilie  Genius 
of  History,  but  by  blind  Accident  which  Las^aved 
them  hitherto  and  destroyed  the  rest — can  liiumi- 
nate  for  a  modern  man  this  Period  of  our  Annais, 
which  for  ali  moderns,  we  may  say,  has  become  a 
gulf  of  bottomless  darkness  !  Not  so  t-asily  vv:il 
the  modem  man  domesticate  himself  in  a  .*icent;  of 
things  every  way  so  foreign  to  him.  Nor  couid 
any  measurable  exposition  of  mine,  on  this  present 
occasion,  do  much  to  illuminate  the  dead, dark 
world  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  into  which 
the  reader  is  about  to  enter.  He  v\  ill  gra-duaiiy 
get  to  understand,  as  1  have  said  that  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  did  exist ;  that  it  was  not  a  waste 
rubbish-continent  of  Rushworth-Nalsou  State  pa- 
pers, of  Philosophical  Scepticisms,  Dilettantisms, 
Dryasdust  Torpedoisms ; — but  an  actual  flf>h-and- 
blood  fact;  wjih  color  in  its  cheeks,  with  awful 
august  heroii^  thoughts  in  its  heart,  and  at  last  with 
steel  sword  in  its  hand !  Theorelicallv  this  is  a 
most  small  postulate,  conceded  at  once  by  every- 
body; but  practically  it  is  a  very  large  one,  .«eidom 
or  never  conceded  !  The  due  practical  conceding 
of  it  amounts  to  much,  indeed  to  the  sure  promise 
of  all.  I  will  venture  to  give  the  reader  two  little 
pieces  of  advice,  which,  if  his  experience  rc-semble 
mine,  may  prove  furlhersome  to  him  in  this  inqui- 
ry :  they  include  the  essence  of  all  that  I  have  dis- 
covered respecting  it 

The  first  is.  By  no  means  to  credit  the  widespread 
report   that   these   Seventeenth-Century  Puritans 
were  superstitious  crack- brained  persons;   given 
up  to  enthusiasm,  the  most  part  of  them  ;  the  mi- 
nor ruling  p;irt  being  cunning  men,  who  knew  how 
to  assume  the  dialect  of  the  others,  and  thereby, 
as  skdlful  Machiaveis,  to  dupe  them.     This  is  a 
wide-spread  report ;  but  an  untrue  one.     I  advise 
my  reader  to  try  precisely  the  opposite  hypothesis. 
To  consider  that  his  Fathers,  who  hail  thought 
about  this  World  very  seriously  indeed,  and  with 
very  considerable  thinking  faculty  indeeil,  were 
not  quite  so  far  behindhand  in  their  conclusions 
respecting  it.     That  actually  their  '  enthusiasms,' 
if  well  seen  into,  were  not  foohsh  but  wise.     That 
Machiavelism,  Cant,  Official  Jargon,  whereby  a 
man  speaks  openly  what  he  does  not  mean,  were, 
surprising  as  it  may  seem,  much  rarer  then  tt^an 
they  have  ever  since  been.     Really  and  truly  it 
may  in  a  manner  be  said.  Cant,  Parliamentiirr  and 
other  Jargon,  were  still  to  invent  in  this  woild! 
O  heavens,  one  could  weep  at  the  contrast '    Cant 
was  not  fashionable  at  all ;  that  stupendous  in- 
vention of  '  Speech  for  the  purj)ose  of  concealing 
Thought'  was  not  yet  made      A  man  waj^in^the 
tongue  of  him,  as  if  it  were  the  clapper  oi  a  bell  to 
be  rung   for  econo.mic  purposes,  and  not  so  much 
as  attempting  to  convey    any  inner  thought,   if 
thought  he  have,  of  the  matter  talked  ol — would 
at  that  date  have  awakened  al!  the  horror  in  men's 
minds,  which  at  all  dates,  anil  at  this  date  too,  is 
due  to  him.     The  accursed  thing!     No  man  as 
yet  dared  to  do  it;  all  uien  believing  that  God 
would  judge  them.     In  the  History  of  the  Civil 
War  far  and  wide,  I  have  not  fallen  in  with  one 
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such  phenomenon.  Even  Archbishop  Laud  and 
Pelor  Heylin  meant  what  they  say  ;  through  their 
words  do  you  look  direct  into  the  scraggy  convic- 
tion they  have  formed :— or  if '  lying  Peter'  do  lie, 
he  at  least  knows  thai  he  is  lying  I  Lord  Claren- 
don, a  man  ol  sufficient  unyeracity  of  heart,  to 
whom  indeed  whatsoever  has  direct  veracity  of 
heart  is  more  or  less  horrible,  speaks  always  in 
official  language;  a  clothed,  nay  sometimes  even 
quilted  dialect,  yet  always  with  some  considerate 
body  in  the  heart  of  it,  never  with  none  !  The  use 
of  the  human  tongue  was  then  other  than  it  now  is. 
I  counsel  ihe  reader  to  leave  all  that  of  Cant,  Dupe- 
ry, Machiavelism  and  so  forth,  decisively  lying  at 
the  threshhold.  He  will  be  wise  to  believe  that 
these  Puritans  do  mean  what  they  .say,  and  to  try 
unimpeded  if  he  can  discover  what  that  is.  Grad- 
ually a  very  stupendous  phenomenon  may  rise  on 
his  astonished  eye.  A  practical  world  based  on 
Belief  in  God; — such  as  many  centuries  had  seen 
before,  but  as  never  any  century  since  has  '  been 
privileged  to  see.  It  was  the  last  glimpse  of  it  in 
our  world,  this  of  English  Puritanism:  very  great, 
very  glorious ;  tragical  enough  to  all  thinking 
hearts  that  look  on  it  from  these  days  of  ours. 

My  second  advice  is.  Not  to  imagine  that  it  was 
Constitution,  '  Liberty  of  the  people  to  tax  them- 
selves,' Privilege  of  Parliament,  Triennial  or  An- 
nual Parliaments,  or  any  modification  of  these 
sublime  Privileges  now  waxing  somewhat  faint  in 
our  admirations,  that  mainly  animated  our  Crom- 
wells,  Pyms,  and  Hampdens  to  the  heroic  efTorts 
we  still  admire  in  retrospect.  Not  these  very 
measurable  '  Privileges,'  but  a  far  other  and  deep- 
er, which  could  not  be  measured;  of  which  these, 
and  all  »rand  social  improvements  whatsoever, are 
the  corollary.  Our  ancient  Puritan  Reformers  were, 
as  all  Reformers  that  will  ever  much  benefit  this 
earth  are  always,  inspired  by  a  Heavenly  Purpose. 
To  see  God's  own  Law,  then  universally  acknow- 
ledged for  complete  as  it  stood  in  the  holy  Written 
Book,  made  good  in  this  world ;  to  see  this,  or  the 
true  unwearied  aim  and  struggle  towards  this:  it 
was  a  thing  worth  living  for  and  dying  for !  Eter- 
nal Justice;  that  God's  Will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it 
is  in  Heaven  :  corollaries  enough  will  flow  from 
that,  if  that  be  there  ;  if  that  be  not  there,  no  co- 
rollary good  for  much  .will  flow.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
In  other  somewhat  sadly  disfigured  form,  we  have 
seen  the  same  immortal  hope  take  practical  shape 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  once  more  astonish 
the  world.  That  England  should  all  become  a 
Church,  if  you  like  to  name  it  so:  a  Church,  pre- 
sided over  not  by  sham-priests  in  •  Four  surplices 
at  AUhallowtide,'  but  by  true  good -consecrated 
ones,  whose  hearts  the  Most  High  had  touched 
and  hallowed  with  his  fire; — this  was  the  prayer  of 
many,  it  was  the  godlike  hope  and  effort  of  some. 

Our  modern  methods  of  Reform  differ  somewhat 
— as  indeed  the  issu-e  testifies.  I  will  advise  my 
reader  to  forget  the  modern  methods  of  Reform ; 
not  to  remember  that  he  has  ever  heard  of  a  mo- 
dern individual  called  by  the  name  of  Reformer, 
if  he  would  understand  what  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word  was.  The  Cromwells,  Pyms,  Hamp- 
dens, who  were  understood  on  the  Royalist  side  to 
be  firebrands  of  the  devil,  have  had  still  worse 


measure  from  the  Dryasdust  Philosophies,  and 
sceptical  Histories,  of  later  times.  They  really 
did  resemble  firebrands  of  the  Devil,  if  you  look- 
ed at  them  through  spectacles  of  a  certain  color. 
For  fire  is  always  fire.  But  by  no  sjiectacles,  only 
by  mere  blinders  and  wooden-eyed  spectacles,  can 
the  flame-girt  Heaven's  messenger  pass  for  a  poor 
mouldy  Pedant  and  Constitution-monger,  such  as- 
this  would  make  him  out  to  be  ! 

On  the  whole,  say  not,  good  reader,  as  is  often 
done,  "  It  was  then  all  one  as  now."  Good  reader^ 
it  was  considerably  different  then  from  now.  Men 
indolently  say,  "  The  Ages  are  all  alike;  ever  the 
same  sorry  elements  over  again,  in  new  vesture  ; 
the  issue  of  it  always  a  melancholy  farce-tiagedy, 
in  one  age  as  in  another !"  Wherein  lies  very  ob- 
viously a  truth;  but  also  in  secret  a  very  sad  error 
withal.  Sure  enough,  the  highest  Life  touches 
always,  by  large  sections  of  it,  on  the  vulgar  and 
universal:  he  that  expects  to  see  a  Hero,  or  a  He- 
roic Age,  step  forth  into  practice  in  yellow  Drury- 
lane  stage-boots,  and  speak  in  blank  verse  for 
itself,  will  look  long  in  vain.  Sure  enough,  in  the 
Heroic  Century  as  in  the  Unheroic,  knaves  and 
cowards,  and  cunning  greedy  persons  were  not 
wanting — were,  if  you  will,  extremely  abundant. 
But  the  question  always  remains.  Did  they  lie 
chained,  subordinate  in  this  world's  business;  co- 
erced by  steel  whips,  or  in  whatever  other  effectual 
way,  and  sent  whimpering  into  their  due  subter- 
ranean abodes,  to  beat  hemp  and  repent ;  a  true 
never-ending  attempt  going  on  to  handcuff,to  silence 
and  suppress  them .'  Or  did  they  walk  openly 
abroad,  the  envy  of  a  general  valef-])opulation, 
and  bear  sway;  professing,  without  universal  an- 
athema, almost  with  general  assent,  that  they  were 
the  Orthodox  Party ;  that  they,  even  they,  were 
such  men  as  you  had  ri^ht  to  look  for  ? 

Reader,  the  Ages  differ  greatly,  even  infinitely, 
from  one  another.  Considerable  tracts  of  Ages 
there  have  been,  by  far  the  majority  indeed,  where- 
in the  men,  unfortunate  mortals,  were  a  set  of  mi- 
metic creatures  rather  than  men ;  without  heart- 
insight  as  to  this  Universe,  and  its  Heights  and  its 
Abysses;  without  conviction  or  belief  of  their 
own  regarding  it,  at  all; — who  walked  merely  by 
hearsays,  traditionary  cants,  black  and  white  sur- 
plices, and  inane  confusions; — whose  whole  Ex- 
istence accordingly  was  a  grimace;  nothing  origi- 
nal  in  it,  nothing  genuine  or  sincere  but  this  only 
— their  greediness  of  appetite  and  their  faculty  of 
digestion.  Such  unhappy  ages,  too  numerous  here 
below,  the  Genius  of  Mankind  indignantly  seizes, 
as  disgraceful  to  the  Family,  and  with  Rhadaman- 
thine  rutlilessness  —  annihilates;  tumbles  large 
ma.sses  of  them  swiftly  into  Eternal  Night.  These 
are  the  LInheroic  ages;  which  cannot  serve, on  the 
general  field  of  Existence,  except  as  dust,  as  inor- 
ganic manure.  The  memory  of  such  Ages  fades 
away  for  ever  out  of  the  minds  of  all  men.  Why 
should  any  memory  of  them  continue?  The  fash- 
ion of  them  has  passed  away ;  and  as  for  genuine 
substance,  they  never  had  any.  To  no  heart  of  a 
man  any  more  can  the.se  Ages  become  lovely. 
What  melodious  loving  heart  will  search  into  their 
records,  will  sing  of  them,  or  celebrate  them? 
Even  torpid  Dryasdust  is  forced  to  give  over  at 
last,  all  creatures  declining  to  hear  him  on  thai 
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subject ;  whereupon  ensues  composure  and  silence, 
and  Oblivion  has  her  own. 

Good  reader,  if  you  be  wise,  search  not  for  the 
stcret  of  Heroic  Ages,  which  have  done  great 
things  in  this  Earth,  among  their  falsities,  their 
gre^y  quackeries  and  tmheroisms !  It  never  lies 
and  never  will  lie  there.     Knaves  and  quacks — 


alas,  we  know  they  abounded :  hut  the  Age  was 
Heroic  even  because  it  had  declared  war  to  the 
death  with  these,  and  would  have  neither  truce 
nor  treaty  with  these;  and  went  forth,  flame- 
crowned,  as  with  bared  sword,  and  called  the  Most 
High  to  witness  that  it  would  not  endure  these ! — 
But  now  for  the  Letters  of  Cromwell  themselves. 


CRO]\IWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES. 


LETTER  I.  I 

St.  Ives,  a  small  Town  of  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  i 
Eouls,  stands  on  the  left  or  Northeastern  bank  of  | 
the  River  Ouse,  in  flat  srrassy  country,  zmd  is  still  ! 
noted  as  a  Cattle-market  in  those  parts.  Its  ch  ief  j 
historical  fame  is  likely  to  rest  on  the  following  ' 
one  remaining  Letter  of  Cromwell's,  written  there 
on  the  lllh  of  January,  1635-6. 

The  little  Town,  of  somewhat  dingy  aspect,  and 
very  quiescent  except  on  market-days,  runs  from 
Northwest  to  Southeast,  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the 
Ouse,  a  short  furlong  in  length :  it  probably,  in 
Cromwell's  time,  consisted  mainly  of  a  row  of 
bouses  fronting  the  River :  the  now  opposite  row, 
which  has  its  back  to  the  River,  and  still  is  shorter 
than  the  other,  still  defective  at  the  upper  end,  was 
probably  built  since  In  that  case,  the  locality  we 
near  of  as  the  '  Green  '  of  St.  Ives  would  then  be 
space  which  is  now  covered  mainly  with  cattle- 
pens  for  market-business,  and  forms  the  middle  of 
the  street.  A  narrow  steep  old  Bridge,  probably 
the  same  which  Cromwell  travelled,  leJidsyon  over, 
•westward,  towards  Godmanchester,  where  you 
again  cross  the  Ouse,  and  get  into  Huniinsc'lon. 
Eastward  out  of  St.  Ives,  your  route  is  towards  Ea- 
jith,  Ely  and  the  heart  of  the  Fens. 

At  the  upper  or  Northwestern  extremity  of  the 
place  stands  the  Church ;  Cromwell's  old  fields  be- 
ing at  the  opposite  extremity  The  Church  from  its 
Churchyard  looks  down  into  the  very  River,  which 
is  fenced  from  it  by  a  brick  wall  The  Ouse  llows 
here,  you  cannot  without  study  tell  in  which 
direction,  fringed  with  gross  reedy  herbage  and 
bushes ;  and  is  of  the  blackness  of  Acheron,  streak- 
ed with  foul  metallic  glitterings  and  plavs  of  co- 
lour. For  a  short  space  downwards  here,  the 
hanks  ot  it  are  fully  visible ;  the  western  row  of 
houses  being  somewhat  the  shorter,  as  already 
hinted  :  instwui  of  houses  here,  you  have  a  rough 
wooden  balustrade,  and  the  black  Acheron  of  an 
Ouse  River  used  as  a  washine-place  or  watering- 
place  for  cattle.  The  old  Church,  suitable  for 
8uch  a  population,  stands  yet  as  it  did  in  Cromwell's 
time,  except  perhaps  the  steeple  and  pews;  the 
flag-stones  in  the  interior  are  worn  deep  with  the 
pacing  of  many  generations.  The  steeple  is  visible 
liom  several  miles  distant;  a  sharp  high  spire, 
piercing  far  up  from  amid  the  willow-trees.  The 
country  heieabouts  has  all  a  clammy  look,  clayey 


and  boggy ;  the  produce  of  it,  whether  bushes  and 
trees,  or  grass  and  crops,  gives  you  the  notion  of 
something  lazy,  dropsical,  gross. — This  is  St.  Ives, 
a  most  ancient  Cattle-market  by  the  shores  of  the 
sable  Ouse,  on  the  edge  of  the  Fen-country  ;  where, 
among  other  things  that  happened,  Oliver  Crom- 
well pa«sed  five  years  of  his  e.xistence  as  a  Farmer 
and  Grazier.  Who  the  primitive  Ives  himself  was, 
remains  problematic ;  Camden  says  he  was  '  Ivo  a 
Persian ;' — surely  far  out  of  his  road  here.  The 
better  authorities  designate  him  as  Ives,  or  Yves,  a 
worthy  Frenchman,  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  the  time 
of  our  Henry  Beauclerk. 

Oliver,  as  we  observed,  has  left  hardly  any  me- 
morial of  himself  at  St.  Ives.  The  ground  he 
farmed  is  still  partly  capable  of  being  specified, 
certain  records  or  leases  being  still  in  existence.  It 
lies  at  the  lower  or  Southeast  en  1  of  the  Town  ;  a 
stagnant  flat  tract  of  land,  extending  between  the 
houses  or  rather  kitchen -gar  Jens  of  St.  Ives  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  banks  of  the  River,  which,  very 
tortuous  always,  has  maile  a  new  bend  here.  If 
well  drained,  this  land  looks  as  if  it  would  produce 
abundant  grass,  but  naturally  it  must  be  little  other 
than  a  bog.  Tall  bushy  ranges  of  willow-trees  and 
the  like,  at  present, divide  it  into  fields;  the  River, 
not  visible  till  you  are  close  on  it,  boimding  them 
all  to  the  South.  At  the  top  of  the  fields  next  to 
the  Town  is  an  ancient  massive  Bam,  still  used  as 
such ;  the  people  call  it  '  Cromwell's  Barn :' — and 
nobody  can  prove  that  it  was  not  his !  It  was 
evidently  some  ancient  man's  or  series  of  ancient 
men's. 

Quitting  St  Ives  Fen- ward  or  Eastward,  the  last 
house  of  all,  which  stands  on  your  right  hand 
among  gardens,  seemingly  the  best  house  in  the 
place,  and  called  Slepe-Hajl,  is  confidently  pointed 
out  as  'Oliver's  House.'  It  is  indisputably  Slepe- 
Hall  House,  and  Oliver's  Farm  wa.s  tented  from  the 
estate  of  Slepe-Hall.  It  is  at  pr«?sent  used  for  a 
Boarding-school:  the  worthy  inhabitants  believe 
it  to  be  Oliver's:  and  even  point  out  his  '  Chapel' 
or  secret  Puritan  Sermon-room  in  the  lower  story  of 
the  house :  no  Sermon-room,  as  you  may  well  dis- 
cern, but  to  appearance  some  sort  of  scullery  or 
wash-hou.««e  or  bake-house.  "  It  was  here  he 
used  to  preach,"  say  they.  Courtesy  forbids  you 
to  answer,  *•  Never !"  But  in  fact  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  this  was  Oliver's  House  at  all ;  in  its 
present  state  it  does  not  seem   to  be  a  cenfoiy 
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old  ;♦  and  originally, as islike,  it  must  have  served  as 
residence  to  the  proprietors  of  SJepe-Hall  estate, 
not  to  the  Farmer  of  a  part  thereof.  Tradition 
makes  a  sad  blur  of  Oliver's  memory  in  his  native 
country  I  We  know,  and  shall  know,  only  ibis, 
for  certain  here,  That  Oliver  farmed  part  or  whole 
of  these  Slei)e-Hall  Lands,  over  which  the  human 
feet  can  still  walk  with  assurance;  past  which  the 
River  Ousc  still  slumberously  rolls,  f')\var,ls  Karilh 
Bulwark  and  the  Fen-country.  Here  of  a  certainty 
Oliver  did  walk  and  look  about  him  habitually, 
during;  those  five  years  from  1631  to  1636  ;  a  man 
studious  of  many  temporal  and  many  eternal  things. 
His  cattle  grazed  here,  his  ploughs  tilled  here,  the 
heavenly  skies  and  infernal  abysses  overarched  and 
underarched  him  here. 

In  fact  there  is,  as  it  were,  nothing  whatever  that 
still  decisively  to  every  eye  attests  his  existence  at 
St.  Ives,  except  the  following  old  Letter,  accident- 
ally preserved  among  the  Harley  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  Noble,  writing  in  1787,  says  the 
old  branding-irons,  'O.  C.,'  for  marking  sheep,  were 
still  used  by  some  Farmer  there ;  but  these  also, 
many  years  ago,  are  gone.  In  the  Parish -records  of 
St.  Ives,  Oliver  appears  twice  among  some  other  ten 
or  twelve  respectable  rate-payers;  appointing,  in 
1633  and  1634,  for  '  St.  Ives  cum  Slepa,'  fit  annual 
overseers  for  the  '  Highway  and  Green  :' — one  of 
the  Oliver  Signatures  is  now  cut  out.  Fifty  years 
ago,  a  vague  old  Townclerk  had  heard  from  very 
vague  old  persons,  that  Mr.  Cromwell  had  been 
seen  attending  divine  service  in  the  Church  with  '  a 
piece  of  red  flannel  round  his  neck,  being  subject  to 
inflammation.'!  Certain  letters  '  written  in  a  very 
kind  style  from  Oliver  Lord  Protector  to  persons  in 
St.  Ives,'  do  not  now  exist ;  probably  never  did. 
Swords  '  bearing  the  initials  of  O.  C.,'  swords  sent 
down  in  the  beginning  of  1642,  when  War  was  now 
imminent,  and  weapons  were  yet  scarce — do  any 
such  still  exist  ?  Noble  says  they  were  numerous 
in  1787;  but  nobody  is  bound  to  believe  him. 
Walkert  testifies  that  the  Vicar  of  St.  Ives,  Rev. 
Henry  Downet,  was  ejected  with  his  curate  in  1642  ; 
an  act  which  Cromwell  could  have  hindered,  had  he 
been  willing  to  testify  that  they  were  fit  clergymen. 
Alas,  had  he  been  able !  He  attended  them  in  red 
flannel,  but  had  not  exceedingly  rejoiced  in  them,  it 
would  seem, — There  is,  in  short,  nothing  that  ren- 
ders Cromwell's  existence  completely  visible  to  us, 
even  through  the  smallest  chink,  but  this  Letter 
alone,  which,  copied  from  the  Museum  Manuscripts, 
worthy  Mr.  Harris§  has  printed  for  all  people.  We 
slightly  rectify  the  spelling  and  reprint. 

To  my  very  loving  friend  Mr.  Storie,  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Dog  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Lmidon  :  Deliver 
these. 

SI.  Ives,  llth  January,  1635. 
-Amongst  the  catalogue  of  those  good 


Mr.  Stokie,- 


♦  Noble,  i.,  102,  108. 

t  See  Noble  :  his  confused  gleanings  and  speculations  con- 
cerning St  Ives  aro  to  be  found,  i,  lO.'i-e,  and  again,  i.,  258  (U. 

j  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy. 

6  Life  ot  Cromwell:  a  blind  farrago,  publishefl  in  17bl, 
'after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bayle,' — a  veiy  bad  '  manner.' more 
especially  when  a  Harris  presides  over  it '.  Yet  poor  Harris's 
Book,  his  three  Books  (on  Cromwell,  Charles  and  .Fames  I.) 
have  worth  :  cartloads  of  Kxcerpts  carefully  transcribed — and 
edited,  in  the  way  known  to  us,  '  by  shoving  up  the  shafts ' 
The  increasing  interest  of  the  subject  brought  even  these  to  a 
second  edition  in  1814. 


works  which  your  fellow-citizens  and  our  countrymea 
have  done, this  will  not  be  reckoned  for  the  least,  That 
they  have  provided  for  the  feeding  of  souls.  Building 
of  hospitals  provides  for  men's  bodies  ;  to  build  rnate- 
riitl  teinplcs  is  jud?ed  a  work  of  piety  ;  but  they  that 
procure  spiritual  food,  they  that  build  up  spiritual  tem- 
ples, they  are  the  men  truly  ciiaritiible,  truly  pious, 
riuch  a  work  as  this  was  your  erecting  ih"  I. future  ia 
our  Country  ;  in  thewhicii  you  placed  Dr.  Weils, a  niaa 
of  goodness  and  industry,  and  ability  to  dogood  every 
way  :  not  short  of  any  I  know  in  England :  and  I  am 
persuaded  that,  siihence  his  coming,  the  Lord  hath  by 
him  wrought  much  good  among  us. 

It  only  remains  now  that  He  who  first  moved  yon 
to  this,  put  you  forward  in  the  continuance  thereof  »i 
it  was  the  Lord  ;  and  therefore  to  Him  lift  we  up  our 
hearts  that  He  would  perfect  it.  And  surely,  Mr. 
Storie,  it  were  a  piteous  thing  to  see  a  Lecture  fall,  ia 
the  hands  of  so  many  able  and  godly  men,  as  I  am 
persuaded  the  founders  of  this  are  ;  in  these  times, 
wherein  we  see  they  ate  suppressed,  with  too  much 
haste  and  violence,  by  the  enemies  of  God's  Truth. 
Far  be  it  that  so  much  guilt  should  stick  to  your  hands, 
who  live  in  a  City  so  renowned  for  the  clear  shining^ 
light  of  the  Gospel.  You  know,  Mr.  Storie,  to  with- 
draw the  pay  is  to  let  fall  the  Lecture  ;  forwhogoeth 
to  vvarfare  at  his  own  cost  1  I  beseech  you  therefore 
in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  put  it  forward,  and  let 
the  good  man  have  his  pay.  The  souls  of  God's  chil- 
dren will  bless  you  for  it :  and  so  shall  1 ;  and  ever 
rest.  Your  loving  Friend  in  the  Lord, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Commend  my  hearty  love  to  Ivlr.  IJusse,  Mr.  Bead- 
ly,  and  my  other  good  friends.  I  would  have  writiea 
to  Mr  Busse  :  but  I  was  loath  to  trouble  him  with  a 
long  letter,  and  I  feared  I  should  not  receive  an  an- 
swer from  him:  from  you  I  expect  one  so  soon  as 
conveniently  you  may.      Vale.* 

Such  is  Oliver's  first  extant  Letter.  The  Royal 
Exchange  has  been  twice  burned  since  this  piece 
of  writing  was  left  at  the  Sign  of  the  Dog  there. 
The  Dog  Tavern,  Dog  Landlord,  frequenters  of  the 
Dog,  and  all  their  business  and  concernment  there, 
and  the  hardest  stone  masonry  they  had,  have 
vanished  irrecoverable.  Like  a  dream  of  the 
Night;  like  that  transient  Sign  or  Effigies  of  the 
Talbot  Dog,  plastered  on  wood  with  oil  pigments, 
which  invited  men  to  liquor  and  house-room  in 
those  days !  The  personages  of  Oliver's  Letter 
may  well  be  unknown  to  us. 

Of  Mr.  Story,  stiaiigely  enough,  we  have  found 
one  other  notice  .  he  is  amongst  the  Trustees,  pious 
and  wealthy  citizens  of  London  for  most  pari,  to 
whom  the  sale  of  Bishops'  Lands  is,  by  act  ot  Par- 
liament, committed  with  many  instructions  and  con- 
ditions, on  the  9th  of  October,  1646. f  'James 
Story '  is  one  of  these ;  their  chief  is  Alderman 
Fowke.  From  Oliver's  expression,  '  our  Country,' 
it  may  be  inferred  or  guessed  that  Story  was  of 
Huntingdonshire :  a  man  who  liad  gone  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  prospered  in  trade,  and  addicted  himself  to 
Puritanism; — much  of  him,  it  is  like,  will  never  be 
known !  Of  Busse  and  Beadly  (unless  Busse  be  a 
misprint  for  Bunse,  Alderman  Bunce,  another  of 
the  above  '  Tru.-tees,")  there  remains  no  vestige 

*  Harri=;  (I.oiilwu  I'-l  i  1  p.  12.  This  Letter,  for  which 
Harris,  in  ITiil,  th,  iikv  ,:.  ■  Trustees  of  the  Bnlisli  .Niuscum', 
is   not  now  to  I'l!  loiini  in  that   Kstat>lisliii;.     '  <rch  of 

three  hours  through  all  the  Catalogue.--,  ijue  of 

the  Cleiks,'  i'e|>oru  itself  to  me  as  fruitless 

t  Scobeirs  Acts  and  Ordinances  (London,  ino^,)  p.  »a 
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Concemin*  the  '  Lecture,'  however,  the  rea-ier 
.!  recall  what  was  said  above,  of  Lecturers,  and 
[^ud's  enmity  to  them ;  of  the  Feoffees  who 
jorted  Lecturers,  and  of  Laud's  final  suppression 
;  ruin  of  those  Feoffees  in  1633.     Mr.  Story's 
13  is  not  mentioned  in  the  List  of  the  specitic 
^  L^^dees ;  but  it  need  not  be  doubted  he  was  a  con- 
tributor to  their  fund,  and  probably  a  leading  roan 
among  the  subscribers.     By  the  light  of  this  Letter 
may  dimly  gather  that  they  still  continued  to 
-cribe,  and  to  forward  Lectureships  where  pos- 
es though  now  in  a  less  ostentatious  manner. 
".  appears  there  was  a  Lecture  at  Huntingdon  : 
but  his  Grace  of  Lambeth,  patiently  assiduous  in 
bunting  down  such  objects,  had  managed  to  get 
pressed  in  1633,*  or  at  least  to  get  the 
nsent  for  suppressing  it     This  is  1633. 
uiit  -Mr.  Wells'  could  not,  in  1636,  as  my 
:ci!e  friend  supposes,!  be  '  the  Lecturer  in  Hun- 

-  Ion,'  w^herever  else  he  might  lecture.  Besides 
Wells  is  not  in  danger  of  suppression  by  Laud, 
iiv  want  of  cash !  Where  ^Ir.  Wells  lectured, 
nortal  knows,  or  will  ever  know.  Why  not  at 
Ives  on  the  market-days?  Or  he  might  be  a 
nning  Lecturer,'  not  lied  to  one  locality:  that 
>  likely  a  guess  as  any. 

Whether  the  call  of  this  Wells  Lectureship  and 
Olivers  Letter  got  due  return  from  Mr.  Story  we 
cannot  now  say ;  but  judge  that  the  Lectureship  — 
as  Laud's  star  was  rapidiy  on  the  ascendant,  and 
Mr-  Story  and  the  Feoffees  had  already  lost  £  1 ,800 
W  the  work,  and  had  a  fine  in  the  Starchamber 
-*  "  hanging  over  their  heads — did  in  fact  come  to 
ground,  and  trouble  no  Archbishop  or  Market 
i^^uie-deaier  with  God's  Gospel  any  more.  Mr. 
Wells,  like  the  others,  vanishes  from  History,  or 
nearly  so.  In  the  chaos  of  the  King's  Pamphlets 
seems  to  discern  dimly  that  he  sailed  for  New 

_.and,  and  that  he  returned  in  better  times. 

uV  once,  in  1641  or  1642,  you  catch  a  momen- 

glimpse  of  a  'Mr.  Wells'  in  such  predica- 

:,  and  hope  it  was  this  Wells — preaching  for 

.c-nd, '  in  the  afternoon,'  in  a  Church  in  London.| 

Reverend  Mark  Noble  says,  the  above  Letter  is 
very  curious,  and  a  convincing  proof  how  far  gone 
CMiver  was,  at  that  time,  in  religious  enthusiasm.^ 
Yes,  my  reverend  imbecile  friend,  he  is  clearly  one 
of  those  singular  Christian  enthusiasts,  who  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,  even  as 
you  do,  my  reverend  imbecile  friend,  that  you 
have  a  stomach  to  be  satisfied, — and  who  likewise, 
astonishing  to  say,  actually  take  some  trouble 
about  that.  Far  gone  indeed,  ray  reverend  imbe- 
cile friend ! 

This  then  is  what  we  know  of  Oliver  at  St. 
Ives.  He  wrote  the  above  Letter  there.  He  had 
sold  his  Properties  at  Huntingdon  for  1 ,800/. ;  with 
the  whole  or  with  part  of  which  sum  he  stocked 
certain  Grazing-Lands  on  the  K<tate  of  Slepe  Hall, 
and  farmed  the  same  for  a  space  of  some  five 
years.  How  he  lived  at  St.  Ives:  how  he  sainted 
men  on  the  streets ;  read  Bibles  ;  sold  cattle ;  and 
"Walked,  with  heavy  footfall  and  many  thoughts, 
through  the  Market  Green  or  old  narrow  ianes  in 
St.  Ives,  by  the  shore  of  the  black  Ouse  River, — 

■^Tiarton'g  Laud  (London,  1695,)  p.  527.     f  Noble,  L,  259. 

-  Old  Pamphlet :  Title  '"ig^"'^  and  foTKotten. 
JNoble,i.,S39. 


shall  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination.  There  is 
in  this  man  talent  for  fanning;  there  are  thoughts 
enough,  thoughts  bounded  by  the  Ouse  River, 
thoughts  that  go  beyond  Eternity, — and  a  great 
black  sea  of  things  that  he  has  never  yet  been  able 
to  tlunk. 

I  count  the  children  he  had  at  the  time ;  and  find 
them  six :  Four  boys  and  two  girls;  the  eldest  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  the  youngest  a  girl  of  si.v  :  Robert, 
Oliver,  Bridget,  Richard,  Henry,  Elizabeth.  Ro- 
bert and  Oliver,  I  take  it,  are  gone  to  Feisted 
School,  near  Bouchier  their  Grandfather's  in  Essex. 
Sir  Thomas  Bouchier  the  worshipful  Knight,  once 
of  London,  lives  at  Feisted;  Sir  William  Masbam, 
another  of  the  same,  lives  at  Otes:,  hard  by,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Cromwell  at  the  time  of  writing  this  Letter  was, 
as  he  himself  might  partly  think  probable,  about 
to  quit  St.  Ives.  His  mother's  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Steward,  Knight,  lay  sick  at  Ely,  in  those  very 
days.  Sir  Thomas  makes  his  will  in  this  same 
month  of  January,  leaving  Oliver  his  principal 
heir ;  and  on  the  30th  it  was  all  over,  and  he  lay 
in  his  last  home :  '  Buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ely, 
30  January,  1635-6.' 

Worth  noting,  and  curious  to  think  of,  since  it 
is  indisputable:  On  the  very  day  while  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  writing  this  Letter  at  St  Ives,  two 
obscure  individuals,  'Peter  Aldridge  and  Thomas 
Lane,  Assessors  of  Shipmoney,'  over  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, haJ  assembled  a  Parish  Meeting  in  the 
Church  of  Great  Kimble,  to  assess  and  rate  the 
Shipmoney  of  the  said  Parish :  there,  in  the  cold 
weather,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chiltetn  Hills,  '  11 
January,  1635,'  the  Parish  did  attend,  'John 
Hampden,  Enquire,'  at  the  head  of  them,  and  by  a 
return  still  extant,*  refused  to  pay  the  same  or  any 
portion  thereof, — witness  the  above  '  As^sessors,* 
witness  also  two  '  Parish  Constables'  whom  we 
remit  from  such  unexpected  celebrity.  John 
Hampden's  shau-e  for  this  Parish  is  thirty-one 
shillings  and  sixpence;  for  another  Parish  it  is 
twenty  shillings;  on  which  latter  sum,  not  on  the 
former,  John  Hampden  was  tried. 


LETTER  II. 
Oliver  removed  to  Ely  very  soon  after  writing 
the  foregoing  Letter.  There  is  a  '  receipt  for  10/." 
sisTied  by  him,  dated  '  Ely,  10th  June,  1636  ;t  and 
other  evidence  that  he  was  then  resident  there. 
He  succeeded  to  his  Uncle's  Farming  of  the  Tithes; 
the  Leases  of  these,  and  new  Leases  of  some  other 
small  lands  or  fields  granted  him,  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. He  continued  here  till  the  time  of  the 
Long  Parliament ;  and  his  Family  still  after  that, 
till  some  unascertaine<i  date,  seemingly  about  1647, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Long  Parliament 
was  not  like  to  rise  for  a  great  while  yet,  and  it 
was  judged  expedient  that  that  the  whole  house- 
hold should  remove  to  London.  His  Mother  ap- 
pears to  have  joined  him  in  Ely ;  she  quitted  Hun- 
tingi'ion,  returned  to  her  native  place,  an  aged 
grandmother, — was  not,  however,  to  end  her  days 
there. 

'  Facsimile  Engraving  of  it,  in  Lord  Nngeat's  Hemoiials  aw 
Hampden  (London,IS32.)  i.,231. 
tNoUe,  1,107. 
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As  Sir  Thomas  Steward,  Oliver's  Uncle,  farmed 
the  Tithes  of  Ely,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
he,  and  Oliver  after  him,  occupied  the  House  set 
apart  for  the  Tithe-Farmer  there  ;  as  Mark  Noble, 
out  of  dim  Tradition,  confidently  testifies.  This  is 
'  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Page  ;'  under  which 
name,  much  better  than  under  iliat  of  Cromwell, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ely  now  know  it.  The  House, 
though  somewhat  in  a  frail  state,  is  still  standing; 
close  to  St.  Mary's  Churchyard ;  at  the  corner  of 
the  great  Tithe- barn  of  Ely,  or  great  Square  of 
tithe-barns  and  offices, — which,  '  is  the  biggest 
barn  in  England  but  one,'  say  the  Ely  people.  Of 
this  House,  for  Oliver's  sake,  some  Painter  will 
yet  perhaps  take  a  correct  likeness : — it  is  needless 
to  go  to  Stuntney,  out  on  the  Soham  road,  as  Oli- 
ver's Painters  usually  do;  Olivernever  lived  there, 
but  only  his  Mother's  cousins!  Two  years  ago 
this  House  in  Ely  stood  empty  ;  closed  finally  up, 
deserted  by  all  the  Pages,  as  '  the  Commutation  of 
Tithes'  had  rendered  it  superfluous :  this  year 
(1845),  [  find,  it  is  an  Alehouse,  with  still  some 
chance  of  standing.  It  is  by  no  means  a  sumptuous 
mansion  ;  but  may  have  conveniently  held  a  man 
of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year,  with  his  family, 
in  those  simple  times.  Some  quaint  air  of  gentility 
still  looks  through  its  ragged  dilapidation.  It  is  of 
two  stories,  more  properly  of  one  and  a  half;  has 
many  windows,  irregular  chimneys  and  gables. 
Likely  enough  Oliver  lived  here ;  likely  his  Grand- 
father may  have  lived  here,  his  Mother  have  been 
born  here.  She  was  now  again  resident  here. 
The  tomb  of  her  first  husband  and  child,  Johannes 
Lynne  and  poor  little  Catharina  Lynne,  is  in  the 
Cathedral  hard  by.  '  Such  are  the  changes  which 
fleeting  Time  procureth.' 

This  Second  e.vtant  Letter  of  Cromwell's  is  dated 
Ely,  October,  1638  It  will  be  good  to  introduce, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  a  few  Historical  Dates,  to 
remind  the  reader  what  o'clock  on  the  Great  Horo- 
loge it  is'while  this  small  Letter  isa-wnting.  Last 
year  in  London  there  had  been  a  very  strange  spec- 
tacle ;  and  in  three  weeks  after,  another  in  Edin- 
burgh, of  still  more  significance  in  English  History. 
On  the  30lh  of  June,  1637,  in  Old  Palaceyard, 
three  men,  gentlemen  of  education,  of  good  quality, 
a  Barrister,  a  Physician  and  a  Parish  Clergyman 
of  London  were  set  on  three  Pillories;  stood  open- 
ly, as  the  scum  of  malefactors,  for  certain  hours 
there ;  and  then  had  their  ears  cut  off, — bare 
knives,  hot  branding-irons, — and  their  cheeks 
stamped  '  S.  L.'  Seditious  Libeller;  in  the  sight  of 
a  great  crowd,  '  silent"  mainly,  and  looking  '  pale.'f 
The  men  were  our  old  friend  William  Prynne, — 
poor  Prynne,  who  h:ui  ijot  into  new  trouble,  and 
here  lost  lii.s  ears  a. vpco/x/ and  final  time,  having  had 
them  '  sewed  on  again'  before:  William  Prynne, 
Barrister;  Dr.  John  Bastwick ;  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Burton,  Minister  of  Friday-street  Church. 
Their  sin  was  against  Laud  and  liis  surplices  at 
Allhallow-tule,  not  against  any  other  man  or  thing. 
Prynne,  speaking  to  the  people,  delled  all  Lambeth, 
with  Rome  at  the  back  of  it,  to  argue  with  him, 
William  Prynne  alone,  and  these  practices  were 
according  to  the  Law  of  England  ;  "and  if  I  fail 
to  prove  it,"  said  Prynne,  "let  them  hang  my  body 
•  Noble,  i ,  106. 
t  State  Trials  (Cobbetfs,  London,  1809.)  iii.,  74t>. 


at  the  door  of  that  Prison  there,"  the  Gate-house 
Prison.  '  Whereat  the  people  gave  a  great  shout,* 
— somewhat  of  an  ominous  one,  I  think.  Bast- 
wick's  wife,  on  the  scaffold,  received  his  ears  in 
her  lap,  and  kissed  him.*  Prynne's  ears  the  ex- 
ecutioner '  rather  sawed  than  cut.'  "Cut  me,  tear 
me,"  cried  Prynne;  "1  fear  thee  not ;  I  fear  the 
fire  of  Hell,  not  thee  !"  The  June  sun  had  shone 
hot  on  their  faces.  Burton,  who  had  discoursed 
eloquent  religion  all  the  while,  said,  when  they 
carried  him,  near  fainting,  into  a  house  in  King- 
street,  "  It  is  too  hot  to  last  " 

Too  hot  indeed.  For  at  Edinburgh,  on  Sunday 
the  23d  of  July  following.  Archbishop  Laud  having 
now,  with  great  effort  and  much  manipulation,  got 
his  Scotch  Liturgy  and  Scotch  Pretended -Bishops 
ready,!  brought  them  fairly  out  to  action — and  Jen- 
ny Geddes  hurled  her  .stool  at  their  head.  "  Let  us 
read  the  Collect  of  the  Day,"  said  the  Pretended- 
Bishop  from  amid  his  tippets ; — "  De'il  colic  the 
wame  of  thee  !"  answered  Jenny,  hurling  her  stool 
at  his  head.  "  Thou  foul  thief,  wilt  thou  say  mass 
at  my  lug  .'"§  I  thought  we  had  got  done  with  the 
mass  some  time  ago ; — and  here  it  is  again  !  "  A 
Pape,  a  Pape  !"  cried  others  :  "  Stane  him  !"* — In 
fact  the  .service  could  not  go  on  at  all.  This  passed 
in  St.  Giles's  Kirk,  Edinburgh,  on  Sunday  23d  July 
1637.  Scotland  had  endured  much  in  the  bi.^hop- 
way  for  about  thirty  years  bygone,  and  endeavoured 
to  .say  nothing,  bitterly  feeling  a  great  deal.  But 
now,  on  small  signal,  the  hour  wa.s  come.  All 
Edinburgh,  all  Scotland,  and  behind  that  aU  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  rose  into  unappeasable  commotion 
on  the  flight  of  this  stool  of  Jenny's ;  and  his  Grace 
of  Canterbury,  and  King  Charles  him,self,  and  many- 
others  had  lost  their  heads  before  there  could  hQ 
peace  again.  The  Scotch  People  had  sworn  their 
Covenant,  not  without '  tears;' and  were  in  these 
very  days  of  October,  1638,  while  Oliver  is  writing 
at  Ely,  busy  with  their  whole  might  electing  their 
General  Assembly,  to  meet  at  Glasgow  next  month. 
I  think  the  2'u/c/(o?i  Apparatus  is  likely  to  be  some- 
what sharply  dealt  with,  the  Cow  having  become 
awake  to  it !  Great  events  are  in  the  wind  ;  out  of 
Scotland  vague  news,  of  unappeasable  commotion 
risen  there. 


*  Tower's  British  Biography. 

tlltishworth,  ii.,  3-21,  343  ;  i'ii.,  Ail  ^  Sec. 

i '  No  sooner  was  the  Booli  O)'  iii  ;in  of  Rdin- 

burgh.  hut  a  number  of  the  meaner  sort,  with  clapping  of 
their  hands  ami  outcries,  made  a  great  uproar ;  and  one  oC 
them,  called  Jane  or  Janol  Gaddis  (yet  living  at  the  writing 
of  this  relation)  flung  a  little  folding-stool,  whereon  she  sat,  at 
the  Dean's  head,  saying,  "  Out  thou  fahe  thief  I  dost  thou  say 
the  mass  at  my  lug  ?'  Which  was  followed  with  so  great  a 
noise,'  &o.  These  words  are  in  the  Continuation  of  Bniter'* 
Chnmirle,  by  Philips  (Milton's  Nephew  ;)  fifth  edition  ol  Baker 
(London,  l(j70,)  p.  478.  They  are  nol  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
lidlifr,  1665,  which  is  the  first  that  contains  the  Continuation  ; 
they  follow  as  here  in  all  the  others.  Thousjht  to  be  the  first 
Kiiive  mention  of  Jenny  Geddes  in  Printed  History  ;  a  heroine 
Kill  familiar  to  Tradition  everywhere  in  Scotland. 

In  a  foolish  Pamphlet,  printed  in  16G1,  entitled  Edinb'ireh'a 
Joy.  &o.— Jov  for  the  BIosscI  Tiestoration  and  Jlnmis  hlirahilit 

tiioie  is   mention    m^  nrinortal  Jenet  Geddig,* 

u  lin;ii  tlie  writer  repr.  iiig  exceedingly  in  that 

miraruloiis  event;   slv  i  ,•  a  well-known  persot* 

keeping  'a  cahbage-stali  ;it  the  Tron  Kirk,'  at  that  date. 
Burns,  in  his  Highland  Tour,  named  his  mare  Jenny  Geddes. 
Helen  of  Troy,  lor  practical  importance  in  Human  History,  is 
but  a  small  Heroine  to  Jenny  ;  but  she  has  been  luckier  in  the 
recording  !  For  these  bibliographical  notices  1  am  indebted 
to  the  friendliness  of  Mr.  D.  Laing  of  tlic  Signet  Library, 
Edinburgh. 

^  Rushworth,  Kennet,  Balfour. 
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In  the  end  of  that  same  year,  too,  there  had  risen 
all  over  England  huge  rumor  concerning  the  Ship- 
money  Trial  at  London.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
1637,  this  important  Processof  Mr.  Hampden's  be- 
gan. Learned  Mr.  St.  John,  a  dark  tough  man, of 
the  toughness  of  leather,  spake  with  irrefragable 
law-eloquence,  law-logic,  for  three  days  running, 
on  Mr.  Ha-Tipden's  side ;  and  learned  Mr.  Holborn 
for  three  other  days ; — preserved  yet  by  Rush  worth 
in  acres  of  typography,  unreadable  now  to  all  mor- 
tals. For  other  learned  gentlemen,  tough  as  leather, 
spoke  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  learned  judges 
animadverted: — at  endless  length,  amid  the  expec- 
tancy of  men.  With  brief  pauses,  the  Trial  lasted 
for  three  weeks  and  three  davs.  Mr.  Hampden  be- 
came the  most  famous  man  in  England,* — by  acci- 
dent partly-  The  sentence  was  not  delivered  till 
April,  1638;  and  then  it  went  against  Mr.  Hamp- 
den: judgment  in  Exchequer  ran  to  this  effect, 
•  Consideratum  est  per  eosdem  BaroTies  quod prcedic- 
ttis  Johannes  Hampden  de  iisdem  vi^nti  solidis 
oneretur.  He  must  pay  the  Twenty-shillings,  et  inde 
satisfacJat.'j  No  hope  in  Law-Courts,  then ;  pe- 
tition of  Right  and  Tallagio  non  concedendo  have 
become  an  old  song.  If  there  be  not  hope  ifk  Jen- 
ny Geddes's  stool  and  '  De'il  colic  the  wame  of 
thee,'  we  are  in  a  bad  way ! — 

During  which  great  public  Transactions,  there 
had  been  in  Cromwell's  own  Fen-country  a  work 
of  immense  local  celebrity  going  on :  the  actual 
Drainage  of  the  Fens,  so  long  talked  about;  the 
construction,  namely,  of  the  great  Bedford  Level, 
to  carry  the  Ouse  River  direct  into  the  sea ; 
holding  it  forcibly  aloft  in  strong  embankments, 
for  twenty  straight  miles  or  so ;  not  leaving  it  to 
meander  and  stagnate,  and  in  the  wet  season  drown 
the  country,  as  heretofore.  This  grand  work  be- 
gan, Dryasdust  in  his  bewildered  manner  knows 
not  when  ;  but  it  'went  on  rapidly,'  and  had  ended 
in  1637.{  Or  rather  had  appeared,  and  strongly 
endeavored,  to  end  in  1637;  but  was  not  yet  by 
any  means  settled  and  ended ;  the  whole  Fen- 
region  clamoring  that  it  could  not  and  should  not 
end  so.  In  which  wide  clamor,  against  injustice 
done  in  high  places,  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  is  well 
known,  though  otherwise  a  ma*t  private  quiet 
■nan,  saw  good  to  interfere ;  to  give  the  universal 
inarticulate  clamor  a  voice,  and  gain  a  remedy  for 
It.  He  approved  himself,  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
will  testify ,§  'a  man  that  would  set  well  at  the 
mark,'  that  took  sure  aim,  and  had  a  stroke  of 
some  weight  in  him.  We  cannot  here  alford  room 
to  disentangle  that  affair  from  the  dark  rubbish - 
abysses,  old  and  new,  in  which  it  lies  deep  buried : 
suffice  it  to  assure  the  reader  that  Oliver  did  by  no 
means  'oppose'  the  Draining  of  the  Fens,  but  wa.s 
and  had  been,  as  his  Father  before  him,  highly 
favorable  to  it ;  that  he  opposed  the  King  in  Coun- 
cil wishing  to  do  a  public  injustice  in  regard  to  the 
Draining  of  the  Fens;  and  by  a  'great  meeting  at 
Huntingdon,'  and  other  good  measures,  contrived 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  same.  At  a  time  when,  as 
Old  Palaceyard  might  testify,   that  operation  of 

*  Clarendon. 

f  Rushworth,  iii.,  Appendix.  159-216  ;  fb.  ji..  480. 
\  Du^dale's  Hist,  of  Eml>ankmente  ;  Colson's,  Wdlalg,  fcc. 
fcc.   History  of  the  Fens. 
^  Wanrick's  Memoirs  (London,  1701,)  p.  230. 


going  m  the  teeth  of  the  royal  will  was  somewhat 
more  perilous  than  it  would  be  now  !  This  was 
in  1638,  according  to  the  good  testimony  of  War- 
wick.* Cromwell  acquired  by  it  a  great  popularity 
in  the  Fen-country,  acquired  the  name  or  nick- 
name 'Lord  of  the  Fens;'  and  what  was  much 
more  valuable,  had  done  the  duty  of  a  good  cit;zen 
whatever  he  might  acquire  by  it.  The  disastrous 
public  Events  which  soon  followed  put  a  stop  to  all 
farther  operationsin  the  Fens  fora  good  many  years. 

These  clamors  of  local  grievance  near  at  band, 
these  rumors  of  universal  grievance  from  the  dis- 
tance,— they  were  part  of  the  Day's  noises,  they 
were  sounding  in  Cromwell's  mind,  a!ong  with 
many  others  now  silent,  while  the  following  Let- 
ter went  olf  towards  'Sir  William  Masham's  House 
called  Otes  in  Essex,'  in  the  year  1638.  Of  Otes 
and  the  Mashams  in  Elssex,  there  must  likewise, 
in  spite  of  our  strait  limits,  be  a  word  said.  The 
Mashams  were  distant  Cousins  of  Olivers;  this 
Sir  William  Masham,  or  Massam  as  he  is  often 
written,  proved  a  conspicuous  busy  man  in  the 
Politics  of  his  time;  on  the  Puritan  side; — rose 
inco  Oliver's  Council  of  State  at  last.  The  Mash- 
ams became  Lords  Masham  in  the  next  generation, 
and  so  continued  for  a  while;  one  Lady  Masham 
was  a  daughter  of  Philosopher  Cudworth,  and  is 
still  remembered  as  the  friend  of  John  Locke, 
whom  she  tended  in  his  old  days,  who  lies  buried 
in  the  Church  of  Otes,  his  monument  still  shown 
there.  Otes  Church,  near  which  stood  Otes  Man- 
sion, is  in  the  neighborhood  of  High  Lavers,  Essex, 
not  far  from  Harton  Station  on  the  Northeastern 
Railway.  The  Mashams  are  all  extinct,  and  their 
Mansion  is  swept  away  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
'Some  forty  years  ago,'  says  my  kind  informant,  'a 
wealthy  Maltster  of  Bishop's  Stortford  became  the 
proprietor  by  purchase ;  and  pulled  the  Manor- 
house  down ;  leaving  the  out  houses  as  cottages 
to  some  poor  people  '  The  name  Otes,  the  tomb 
of  Locke,  and  thisundestroyed  and  now  indestruct- 
ible fraction  of  Ragj>apor  alone  preser^'e  the  mem- 
ory of  Mashamdon  in  this  world.  W^e  modernise 
the  spelling ;  let  the  reader,  for  it  may  be  worth 
his  while,  endeavor  to  modernise  the  sentiment  and 
subject  matter. 

There  is  only  this  farther  to  be  premised.  That 
St.  John,  the  celebratat  Shipmoney  Barrister,  has 
married  for  his  second  wiie  a  Cousin  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's,  a  daughter  of  Uncle  Henry's,  whom 
we  knew  at  Upwood  long  ago  ;t  which  Cousin, 
and  perhaps  her  learned  husband  reposing  from 
his  arduous  law-duties  along  with  her,  is  now  oa 
a  Summer  or  Autumn  visit  at  Otes,  and  has  lately 
seen  Oliver  there. 

To  my  beloved  Cousin  3Jrs   St.  John,  at  Sir  fFiUiam 
Madiam  his  Honse  called  Otes,  in  Essex  :  Present 

these. 

Elt,  13th  October,  1638. 

Dear  Cocsin — I  thankfully  acknowledge  your  love 
in  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity. Alas,  you  do  too  highly  prize  my  lines,  and 
my  company.  I  may  be  ashamed  to  own  your  ex- 
pressions, considering  how  unprofitable  I  am,  and 
the  mean  improvement  of  my  talent. 

Yet  to  honor   my  God  by  declaring  whtt  He  hath 

*  Warwick,  «fr>  tvprm;  poor  Noble  blunders,  as  he  ia 
apt  to  do. 
t  Ante,  p.  35. 
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done  for  my  soul,  in  this  I  am  confident,  and  I  will 
be  80.  Truly  thi'n,  this  I  find :  That  He  givpth 
springs  in  a  dry  barren  wilderness  where  no  water 
i8.  I  live,  you  know  where — in  Meshec,  which  they 
say  Bigiiifies  Pmlimgint;  ;  in  Kedar,  which  signifies 
SLirkiicss  :  yet  the  Lord  forsakelh  me  not.  Though 
He  di>  fudlon^,  yet  lie  will  I  trust  bring  me  to  His 
Tabernacle,  to  His  re.stin?-place.  My  soul  is  with 
the  Corigretjalion  of  the  First  born,  my  body  rests  in 
hope:  and  if  here  I  may  honor  my  God  either  by 
doin^  or  sufFerinsr,  I  shall  be  most  clad. 

Truly  no  poor  creature  halh  more  cause  to  put 
himself  forth  in  the  cause  of  his  God  than  I.  I  have 
had  plentiful  wages  beforehand  ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  earn  the  h*ast  mite.  The  Lord  accept 
me  in  His  Son,  and  give  me  to  walk  in  the  light — 
and  give  us  lo  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  the  light  ! 
He  it  is  that  enlighteneth  our  blackness,  our  dark- 
ness. I  dare  not  say,  He  hidelh  His  face  from  me 
He  giveth  me  to  .see  light  in  His  light.  One  beam 
in  a  dark  pi. ice  hnlh  exceeding  much  refreshment  in 
it: — blessed  be  IJis  Name  for  shining  upon  so  dark  a 
heart  as  mine  !  You  know  what  my  manner  of  life 
hath  been.  Oh,  I  lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and 
hated  light ;  I  was  a  chief,  the  chief  of  sinners. 
This  i.<i  true:  I  hated  godliness,  yet  God  had  mercy 
on  nie.  O  the  riches  of  His  mercy!  Praise  Him 
for  me  ; — pray  for  me,  that  He  who  hath  begun  a 
good  work  would  perfect  it  in  the  day  of  Christ. 

Salute  all  my  friends  in  that  Family  whereof  you 
are  yet  a  member.  I  am  much  bound  unto  them  for 
their  love.  I  ble.ss  the  Lord  for  them  ;  and  that  my 
Son,  by  their  procurement,  is  so  well.  Let  him  have 
your  prayers,  your  coimsel ;  let  me  have  them. 

Salute  your  Husband  and  Sister  from  me  : — He  is 
not  a  man  of  his  word  !  He  promised  to  write  about 
Mr.  Wrath  of  Epping;  but  as  yet  I  leceive  no  let- 
ters:— put  him  in  mind  to  do  what  with  conveniency 
may  be  done  for  the  poor  Cousin  I  did  solicit  him 
about 

Once  more  farewell.  The  Lord  be  with  you  :  so 
prayeth  Your  truly  loving  cousin, 

Oliver  Cromweu,. 

There  are  two  or  perhaps  three  sons  of  Crom- 
vrell's  at  Feisted  School  by  this  time:  a  likely 
enough  guess  is  that  he  might  have  been  taking 
Dick  over  to  Feinted  on  that  occasion  when  he 
came  round  by  Otes,  and  gave  such  comfort  by  his 
speech  to  the  pious  Mashams,  and  to  the  young 
Cousin,  now  on  a  summer  visit  at  Otes.     What 

flimpscs  of  long-gone  summers ;  of  long-gone 
uman  beings  in  fringed  trowser-hreeche.s,  in 
starched  ruff,  in  hood  <ind  fardingaie; — alive,  they, 
within  their  antiquarian  costumes,  living  men  and 
women ;  instructive,  very  interesting  to  one  an- 
other! Mrs.  St.  John  came  down  to  breakfast 
every  morning  in  that  .summer  visit  of  the  year 
1()38,  and  Sir  William  .siid  grave  grace,  and  they 
spake  polite  devout  things  to  one  another;  and 
they  are  vanished,  they  and  their  things  and 
B])eerhcs— all  silent,  like  the*  echoes  of  the  old 
nightingales  that  sang  that  .sea.son,  like  the  blos- 
soms of  the  old  roses.     O  Death,  O  Time  ! — 

For  the  .souTs  furniture  of  these  brave  people  is 
grown  not  less  unintelligible,  antiquarian,  than 
their  Spanish  boots  and  lappet  caps.  Reverend 
Mark  Noble,  my  reverend  imbecile  friend,  di.scov- 
ers  in  this  Letter  clear  evidence  thai  Oliver  was 
once  a  very  dissolute  man  ;   that  Carrion  Heath 

•  Thurloc'*  State  Papers  (London,  1740,)  j.,  I. 


spake  truth  in  that  Flagellum  Balderdash  of  hiX 

0  my  reverend  imbecile  friend,  hadst  thou  thyselt 
never  any  moral  life,  but  only  a  sensitive  and  di- 
gestive .'  Thy  soul  never  longed  towards  the  se- 
rene heights,  all  hidden  from  thee;  and  thirsted  as 
the  hart  in  dry  places  wherein  no  waters  be  ?  It 
was  never  a  sorrow  for  thee  that  the  eternal  pole 
star  had  gone  out,  veiled  itself  in  dark  clouds; — 
a  sorrow  only  that  this  or  the  other  noble  Patron 
forgot  thee  when  a  living  fell  vacant  ?  1  have 
known  Christians,  Moslem.s,  Methodists — and, 
alas,albo  reverend  irreverent  Apes  by  the  Dead  Sea ! 

O  modern  reader,  dark  as  this  Letter  may  seera, 

1  will  advise  thee  to  make  an  attempt  towards  un- 
derstanding it.  There  is  in  it  a  '  tradition  of  hu- 
manity' worth  all  the  re.st.  Indisputable  certificate 
that  man  once  had  a  soul ;  that  man  once  walked 
with  God — his  little  Life  a  sacred  island  girdled 
with  Eternities  and  Godhoods.  Was  it  not  a  time 
for  heroes  ?  Heroes  were  then  possible.  I  say, 
thou  shalt  understand  that  Letter ;  thou  also,  look- 
ing out  into  a  too  brutish  world,  wilt  then  e.xclaim 
with  Oliver  Cromwell — with  Hebrew  David,  as  old 
Mr.  Rou.se  of  Truro,  and  the  Presbyterian  popula- 
tions, itill  sing  him  in  the  Northern  Kirks: 

Wo's  me  that  I  in  Meshec  am 

A  sojourner  so  long. 
Or  that  I  in  the  tents  do  dwell 

To  Kedar  that  belong  ! 

Yes,  there  is  a  tone  in  the  .soul  of  this  Oliver  that 
holds  of  the  Perennial.  With  a  noble  sorrow» 
with  a  noble  patience,  he  longs  towards  the  mark 
of  the  prize  of  the  high  calling.  He,  I  think,  ha* 
chosen  the  better  part.  The  world  and  its  wild 
tumults— -if  they  will  but  let  him  alone!  Yet  he 
too  will  venture,  will  do  and  suffer  for  God's  cause, 
if  the  call  come.  What  man  with  better  reason  ? 
He  hath  had  plentiful  wages  beforehand ;  snatched 
out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light :  he  wilt 
never  earn  the  lea.st  mite.  Annihilation  of  self; 
Selbsttodtung,  as  Novalis  calls  it ;  casting  your- 
self at  the  footstool  of  Gfod's  throne,  "  To  live  or 
to  die  for  ever;  as  Thou  wilt,  not  as  I  will." 
Brother,  hadst  thou  never,  in  any  form,  such  mo- 
ments in  thy  history.'  Thou  knowest  them  not, 
even  by  credible  rumor.'  Well,  thy  earthly  path 
was  peaceabler,  I  suppose.  But  the  Highest  was 
never  in  thee,  the  Highest  will  never  come  out  of 
thee.  Thou  shalt  at  best  abide  by  the  stuff;  a3 
cherished  housedog,  guard  the  stufT— perhaps  with 
enormous  gold-collars  and  provender:  but  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  hero-death,  and  victory's  fire-chariot 
carrying  men  to  the  Immortals  shall  never  be  thine. 
I  pity  thee ;  brag  not,  or  I  shall  have  to  despise  thee. 


TWO  YEARS. 

Such  is  Oliver's  one  Letter  from  Ely.  To  guide 
us  a  little  through  the  void  gulf  towards  his  next 
Letter,  we  will  here  intercalate  the  following  small 
fractions  of  Chronolog)-. 

1639. 

May—Jxdy.  The  Scots  at  their  Glasgow  As- 
sembly* had  rent  their  Tulchan  Apparatus  in  so 

*  Nov.,  1638  ;  Baillie's  Letters  (Edinburgh,  1841,)  i.,  IlS-l?* 
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rough  a  way,  and  otherwise  so  ill  comported  them- 
selves, his  Majesty  saw  good,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  immense  negotiation  and  messaging  to  and 
fro  having  proved  so  futile,  to  chastise  them  with 
an  Army.  By  unheard  of  exertions  in  the  Extra- 
Parliamentary-  way,  his  Majesty  got  an  Army  ready ; 
marched  with  it  to  Berwick — ^is  at  Newcastle,  8th 
^lay,  1639.*  Bui,  alas,  the  Scots,  with  a  much 
better  Army,  already  lay  encamped  on  Dunse  Law  ; 
every  nobleman  with  his  tenants  there,  as  a  drilled 
regiment,  round  him ;  old  Fieldmarshal  Lesley  for 
their  generalissimo :  at  every  Colonel's  tent  this  pen- 
_  Don  flying.  For  Christ's  Crourn  and  Covenant  ,• 
"  there  was  no  fighting  to  be  thought  (rf.f  Neither 
could  the  Pacification  there  patched  upt  be  of  long 
continuance.  The  Scots  dbbanded  their  soldiers  ; 
but  kept  the  best  officers,  mostly  Gustavus- Adolphus 
men,  ^ill  within  sight 

1640 

His  Majesty  having  burnt  Scotch  paper  Declara- 
tions '  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,'  and 
almost  cut  the  Scotch  Chancellor  Loudon's  head  off, 
and  being  again  resolute  to  chastise  the  rebel  Scots 
with  an  Army,  decides  on  summoning  a  Parliament 
for  that  end,  there  being  no  money  attainable  other- 
wise. To  the  great  and  glad  astonishment  of  Eng- 
land ;  which,  at  one  time,  thought  never  to  have 
seen  another  Parhament !  Oliver  Cromwell  sat  -n 
this  Parliament  for  Cambridge  ;§  recommended  by 
Hampden,  say  some ;  not  needing  any  recommenda- 
tion in  those  Fen-countries,  think  others.  Ohver'.'* 
colleague  was  a  Thomas  Meautys,  Esq.  This  Par- 
liament met,  13th  April,  1640  :  it  was  by  no  means 
prompt  enough  with  supplies  against  the  rebel  Scots; 
the  King  dismissed  it  in  a  huJf,  5th  May;  after  a 
Session  of  three  weeks :  Historians  call  it  the  Short 
Parliament.  His  ilajesty  decides  on raismg money 
and  an  Army  '  by  other  methods :'  to  which  end, 
Wentworth,  now  Earl  Strafiord  and  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  who  had  advised  that  course  in  the  Coun- 
cil, did  himself  subscribe  20,000/.  Archbishop 
Laud  had  long  ago  seen  '  a  cloud  rising,'  against 
the  Four  surplices  at  Allhallowtide ;  and  now  it  is 
covering  the  whole  sky  in  a  most  dismal  and  really 
thundery-looking  manner. 

His  ^lajest}-  by  '  other  methods,'  commission  of 
array,  benevolence,  forced-loan,  or  how  he  could, 
got  a  kind  of  Army  on  foot,||  and  set  it  marching 
out  of  the  several  Counties  in  the  South  towards  the 
Scotch  Border :  but  it  was  a  most  hopeless  Army. 
The  soldiers  called  the  affair  a  Bishop's  War ;  they 
mutinied  against  their  officers,  shot  some  of  their 
officers:  in  various  Towns  on  their  noarch,  if  the 
Cleigyman  were  reputed  Puritan,  they  went  and 
gave  him  three  cheers ;  if  of  Surplice-tendency,  they 
sometimes  threw  his  furniture  out  of  the  window.? 
No  fighting  against  poor  Scotch  Gospellers  was  to 
be  hoped  for  from  these  men.  ^Meanwhile  the  Scots, 
not  to  be  behindhand,  had  raised  a  good  Army  of 
their  own ;  and  decided  on  going  into  England  with 
it,  this  time,  '  to  present  their  grievances  to  the 
King's  Majesty.'    On  the  20th  "of  August,  1640, 

"  Rushworth.  iii..  930. 

•  !b.  iii.,  ftJ6-49  :  Baillie,  i.,  214,  184-591. 
King's  Army  'dismissed,' »4th  June  (Rush  worth,  iii.,  9«.) 
Browne  Willis,  p.  429,  30 ;  Roshwonh,  iii.,  IJOo. 
lb.  iii.,  1241. 

t  Vicat^  Furliamentarf  Chronicle  (Lond.,  1644,}  p.  30. 


they  cross  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream;  Montrose 
wading  in  the  van  of  them  all.  They  wore  uniform 
of  hodden  grey,*  with  blue  caps ;  and  each  man 
had  a  moderate  haversack  of  oatmeal  on  his  back. 

August2Sth.  The  Scots  force  their  way  across  the 
Tyue,  at  Newbum, some  milesabove Newcastle ;  the 
King's  Array  making  .small  fight,  most  of  them  no 
fight ;  hurn'ing  from  Newcastle,  and  all  towTi  and 
countrj-  quarters,  towards  York  again,  where  his  Ma- 
jestyand  Strafford  were,  f  TheBishops'  FForwasatan 
end.  The  Scots,  sttj^ing  to  be  gentleas  doves  in  their 
behavior ,and  publishing  bou  ndiess  brotherly  Declara- 
tions to  all  the  brethren  that  loved  Christ's  Gospel  and 
God's  Justice  in  Elngland — ^took  possession  of  New- 
castle next  day ;  took  possession  gradually  of  all 
Northumberland  and  Durham — and  stayed  there,  in 
various  towns  and  villages,  about  a  year.  The 
whole  body  of  English  Puritans  looked  upon  them 
as  their  saviours ;  some  months  afterwards,  Rooert 
Baillie  heard  the  London  balladsingers,  on  the 
streets,  singing  copiously  with  strong  lungs,  "  Gra- 
mercy,  good  Master  Scott,"  by  way  of  burden.? 

His  Majesty  and  Strafiord,  in  a  fine  frenzy  at  this 
turn  of  affairs,  found  no  refuge,  except  to  summon 
a  '  Council  of  Peers,'  to  enter  upon  a'  Treaty'  with 
the  Scots ;  and  alas,  at  last,  summon  a  New  Par- 
liament. Not  to  be  helped  in  any  way.  Twelve 
chief  Peers  of  the  summoned  '  Council'  petitioned 
for  a  Parliament  the  City  of  London  petitioned  for 
a  Parliament,  and  would  not  lend  money  othtrwise. 
A  Parliament  was  appointed  for  the  3 J  of  Novem- 
ber next; — whereupon  London  cheerfully  lent 
200,000^  ;  and  the  Treaty  with  the  Scots  at  Ripon, 
1st  October,  1640,§  by  and  by  transferred  to  Lon- 
don, went  peacebly  on  at  a  very  leisurely  pace. 
The  Scotch  Army  lay  quartered  at  Newcastle,  and 
over  Northumberland  and  Durham,  on  an  allow- 
ance of  850/.  a-day  an  Army  indispensable  for  Pu- 
ritan objects;  no  haste  in  finishing  its  Treaty.  The 
English  army  lay  across  in  Yorkshire  ;  without  al- 
lowance except  from  the  casualties  of  the  King's 
Exchequer ;  in  a  dissatisfied  manner,  and  occasion- 
ally getting  into  '  Army-Plots.' 

This  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1640,  has  become  very  celebrated  in  His- 
tory bj-  the  name  of  the  Long  Parliament.  It  ac- 
complished and  suffered  very  singular  destinies ; 
suffered  a  Pride's  Purge,  a  CromweUs  Ejectment; 
suffered  Re-in^tatements,  Re-ejectments ;  and  the 
Rump  or  Fag-end  of  it  did  not  finally  \'ani.sh  till 
16th  March,  1659-60.  Oliver  Cromwell  sat  again 
in  this  Parliament  for  Cambridge  Town ;  Meautys 
his  old  Colleague,  is  now  changed  for'^John  Low- 
ry,  Esquire.'ll  probably  a  more  Puritanic  man-  The 
Members  for  Cambridge  University  are  the  same  in 
both  Parliaments. 


LETTER   m. 

7b  my  loving  friend,  Mr.  IViUinzham,  at  his  House 
in  Swithin's  Lane.    These. 


SlE.- 


'  London,  Febmarr,  1640.  T 
-I  desire  you  to  send  me  ihe  Reasons  of  the 


f  Rnshworth.  iii..  1236.  fcc. 
§  Rush  worth,  iii.,  liSi. 


*  OM  Pamphlets. 

i  BailUe'«  Letters. 

n  Waiis  ;  Rushworth,  ir.,  3. 

i  The  words  within  single  commas,  here  as  alwars  in  th» 
Text  of  Cromwell's  Letters,  are  mine,  not  his  :  the'  date  i» 
this  instance  is  conjectoral  or  infercctiaL 
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Scots  to  enforce  their  desire  of  Uniformity  in  Reli- 
gion, expressed  in  tlieir  8tli  Article  ;  1  mean  that 
which  I  had  before  of  you.  I  would  peruse  it  against 
we  fall  upon  that  debate,  which  will  be  speedily. 
Yours,  Oliver  Cromwkll.* 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of  intricate  investiga- 
tion requisite  to  date  this  small  undated  Note,  and 
make  it  entirely  transparent !  The  Scotch  Treaty, 
begun  at  Ripon,  is  going  on, — never  ended:  the 
agitation  about  abolishing  Bishops  had  just  begun, 
in  the  House  and  out  of  it. 

On  Friday,  11th  December,  1640,  the  Londoners 
present  their  celebrated  '  Petition,'  signed  by  15,000 
hand.s,  craving  to  have  Bishops  and  their  Ceremo- 
nies radically  reformed.  Then  on  Saturday,  23d 
January,  1640 — I,coines  the  still  more  celebrated 
'  Petition  and  Remonstrance  from  700  Ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Engiand,'t  to  the  like  effect;  upon 
■which  Documents,  especially  upon  the  latter,  en.sue 
strenuous  debatings;|:  ensues  a  'Committee  of 
Twenty-four;'  a  Bill  to  abolish  Superstition  and 
Idolatry;  and,  in  a  week  or  two,  a  Bill  to  take 
away  the  Bishop.s'  Votes  in  Parliament:  Bills  re- 
commended by  the  said  Committee.  A  diligent 
Committee,  which  heard  much  evidence,  and  theolo- 
gical debating,  from  Dr.  Burge.ss  and  others.  Their 
Bishop,s-Bill,  not  without  hot  arguing,  passed 
through  the  Commons;  was  rejected  by  the  Lords; 
— took  eflfect,  however,  in  a  much  heavier  shape, 
within  year  and  day.  Young  Sir  Ralph  Varney, 
son  of  Edmund  the  Standard-bearer,  has  preserved 
very  careful  Notes  of  the  theological  revelations  and 
profound  arguments,  iieard  in  (Wis  Committee  from 
Dr.  Burge.ss  and  others;  intensely  interesting  at  that 
time  to  all  ingenuous  young  gentlemen;  a  mere 
torpor  now  to  all  persons. 

In  fact,  the  whole  world,  a.s  we  perceive,  in  this 
Spring  of  1641,  is  getting  on  fire  with  episcopal, 
anti-episcopal  emotion;  and  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners, with  their  Desire  of  Uniformity,  are  na- 
turally the  centre  of  the  latter.  Bishop  Hall, 
Smectymnuus,  and  one  Mr.  Milton  '  near  St.  Bride's 
Church,'  are  all  getting  their  Pamphlets  ready. — 
The  assiduous  contemporary  individual  who  col- 
lected the  huge  stock  of  Loose  Printing  now  known 
as  King's  Pampldets  in  the  Brtish  Museum, 
usually  writes  the  date  on  the  title-page  of  each  ; 
but  has,  w^ith  a  curious  infelicity,  omitted  it  in  the 
case  of  Milton's)  Pamphlets,  which  accordingly  re- 
main undatable  except  appro.vimately. 

The  e.vact  copy  of  the  Scotch  Demands  towards 
a  Treaty  I  have  not  yet  met  with,  though  doubtless 
it  is  in  print  amid  the  unsorted  Rubbish-Mountains 
of  the  British  Museum.  Notices  of  it  are  to  be 
seen  in  Baillie,  also  in  Rushworth.§  The  first 
Seven  Articles  relate  to  secularities;  payment  of 
damages;  punishment  of  incendiaries,  and  so  forth  ; 
the  Seventh  is  the '  recalling'  of  the  King's  Proclama- 
tions against  the  Scots:  'the  Eighth,  anent  a  solid 
peace  betwixt  the  Nations,'  involves  this  matter  of 
Uniformity  in  Religion,  and  therefore  is  of  weightier 
moment.  Baillie  says,  '  For  the  Eighth  great  De- 
mand some  days  were  spent  in  preparation  '  The 
Lords  would  have  made  no  difficulty  about  dis- 

•  Harris,  p.  517.  f  Commons  Journals,  ii.,  72. 

}  Commons  Journnls,  ii.,  81  ;  8  and  9  of  February.    See 
Baillie's  Letters,  i.,  30J  ;  anJ  Rushworlh,  iv.,  93  and  174. 
%  Baillie,  i.,  297  tt  antea  etpostea ;  Rushworth,  iv.,  166. 


mantling  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  or  such  like,  but 
they  found  that  the  whole  matter  was  to  involve 
the  permanent  relations  of  England,  therefore  they 
delayed ;  '  we  expect  it  this  very  day,'  says  Baillie 
(28th  February,  1640—1.)  Oliver  Cromwell  also 
expects  it  this  very  day  or  'speedily,' — and  there- 
fore writes  to  Mr.  VVillingham  for  a  sight  of  the 
documents  again. 

Whoever  wishes  to  trace  the  emergence,  re- 
emergence,  slow  ambiguous  progress,  and  dim 
issue  of  this  '  Eighth  Article,'  may  consult  the 
opaque  but  authentic  Commons  Journals,  and  strive 
to  elucidate  the  same  by  poor  old  brown  Pamphlets, 
in  the  places  cited  below.*  It  was  not  finally 
voted  in  the  affirmative  till  the  middle  of  May ;  and 
then  still  it  was  far  from  being  ended.  It  ended, 
properly,  in  the  Summoning  of  a  '  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,'  To  ascertain  {or  us  how  '  the 
two  Nations '  may  best  attain  to  '  Uniformity  of 
Religion.' 

This  '  Mr.  Willingham  my  loving  friend,'  of 
whom  I  have  found  no  other  vestige  anywhere  in 
Nature,  is  presumably  a  Ix)ndon  Puritan  concerned 
in  the  London  Petition  and  other  such  matters,  to 
whom  the  member  for  Cambridge,  a  man  of  known 
zeal,  good  connexion,  and  growing  weight,  is  worth 
convincing. 

Oliver  St.  John  the  Shipmoney  Lawyer,  now 
member  for  Totness,  has  lately  been  made  Solicitor- 
General  ;  on  the  2d  of  February,  1640-1,  D'Ewes 
says  of  him,  '  newly  created  ;'t  a  date  worth  at- 
tending to.  Strafford's  Trial  is  coming  on  ;  to 
begin  on  the  22d  of  March  ;  Strafford  and  I>aud  are 
safe  in  the  tower  long  since ;  Finch  and  Windebank, 
and  other  Delinquents  in  high  places,  have  fled 
rapidly  beyond  seas. 


IN  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

That  little  Note,  despatched  by  a  servant  to 
Svvithin's  Lane  in  the  Spring  of  1641,  and  still 
saved  by  capricious  destiny  while  so  much  else  has 
been  destroyed — is  all  of  Autographic  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  has  left  us  concerning  his  proceedings  in 
the  first  three-and-twenty  months  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Months  distinguished,  beyond  most 
others  in  History,  by  anxieties  and  endeavours,  by 
hope  and  fear  and  swift  vicissitude,  to  ail  England 
as  well  as  him  :  distinguished  on  his  part  by  much 
Parliamentary  activity  withal ;  of  which,  unknown 
hitherto  in  History,  but  still  capable  of  beingknown, 
let  us  wait  some  other  opportunity  of  speaking. 
Two  vague  appearances  of  his  in  that  scene,  which 
are  already  known  to  most  readers,  we  will  set  in 
their  right  date  and  place,  making  them  faintly 
visible  at  last ;  and  therewith  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

In  D'Ewes's  Manuscript  above  citedj  are  these 
words,  relating  to  Monday,  9th  November,  1640, 
the  sixth  day  of  the  Ix)ng  Parliament :  '  Mr.  Crom- 
well delivered  the  Petition  of  John  Lilburn,' — 

*  Commong  Journals,  ii.,  84,  85  ;  Diunial  Occurrenct$  in 
Parliament  (Printed  lor  William  Cooke,  Lon^yn,  1641,— often 
erroneous  as  to  the  day,)  10  Fi-bruary,  7  March,  15  May. 

t  Sir  Simond  D'Ewes's  Notes  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(JIarleian  MSS.,  no*.  162-6,)  fol.  189  a  ;  p.  IS6  of  Transcript 
ptnes  me. 

t  D'Ewes,  fol.  4. 
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young  Lilburn,  who  had  once  been  Prynne's  ama- 
nuensis, among  other  things,  and  whose  '  whipping 
with  200  stripes  from  Wesfmmster  to  the  Fleet 
Prison,'  had  already  rendered  him  conspicuous. 
This  is  the  record  of  D'Ewes.  To  which  let  us 
now  annex  the  following  well-known  passage  of 
Sir  Philip  Warwick ;  and  if  the  reader  fancy  the 
Speeches  on  the  former  Saturday,*  and  how  the 

♦  whole  of  this  ^Monday  was  spent  in  hearing  griev- 
ances '  of  the  like  sort,  some  dim  image  of  a  strange 
old  scene  may  perhaps  rise  upon  him. 

'  The  first  time  1  ever  took  notice  of  Mr.  Crom- 
well,' says  Warwick,  '  was  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Parliament  held  '  in  November,  1640 ;  when 
I,'  Member  for  Radnor,  '  vainly,  thought  myself  a 
courtly  young  gentleman — for  we  courtiers  valued 
ourselves  much  upon  our  good  clothes  !  I  came 
into  the  House  one  morning '  Monday  morning, 

•  well  clad ;  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking, 
whom  I  knew  not — very  ordinarily  apparelled; 
for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  by  an  ill  country-tailor ;  his  linen  was 
plain,  and  not  very  clean ;  and  1  remember  a  speck 
or  two  of  blood  upon  his  litile  band,  which  was  not 
much  larger  than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  without 
a  hat-band.  His  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his 
sword  stuck  close  to  his  side :  his  countenance 
swolnand  reddish,  his  voice  sharp  and  untuneable, 
and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervour.  For  the  subject 
matter  would  not  bear  much  of  reason  ;  it  being 
on  behalf  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynne's  who  had 
dispersed  Libels ;' — yes.  Libels,  and  had  come  to 
Palaceyard  for  it,  as  we  saw  :  '  I  sincerely  profess, 
it  lessened  much  my  reverence  unto  that  Great 
Council,  for  this  gentleman  was  very  much  heark- 
ened untOj't — which  was  strange,  seeing  he  had  no 
gold  lace  to  his  coat,  nor  frills  to  his  band  ;  and 
otherwise,  to  me  in  my  poor  featherhead,  seemed 
a  somewhat  unhandy  gentleman ! 

The  reader  may  take  what  of  these  Warwick 
traits  he  can  along  with  him,  and  omit  what  he 
cannot  take;  for  though  Warwick's  veracity  is  un- 
doubted, his  memory  after  many  years,  in  such  an 
element  as  his  had  been,  may  be  questioned.     The 

*  band,'  we  may  remind  our  readers  is  a  linen  tip- 
pet, properly  the  shirt-collar  of  these  days,  which, 
when  the  hair  was  worn  long,  needed  to  fold  itself 
with  a  good  expanse  of  washable  linen  over  the 
npperworks  of  the  coat,  and  defend  those  and  their 
velvets  from  harm.  The  '  specks  of  blood,'  if  not 
fabulous,  we,  not  without  general  sympathy,  attri- 
bute to  bad  razors :  as  for  the  '  hatband,'  one  re- 
marks that  men  did  not  speak  with  their  hats  on  ; 
and  therefore  will,  with  Sir  Philip's  leave,  omit 
that.  The '  untuneable  voice,'  or  what  a  poor  young 
gentleman  in  such  circumstances  would  consider  as 
such,  is  ver}'  significant  to  us. 

Here  is  the  other  vague  appearance;  from  Clar- 
iendon"s  Life.J  '  He,'  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord 
Clarendon.  '  was  often  heard  to  mention  one  pri- 
vate Committee,  in  which  he  was  put  accidentally 
into  the  chair ;  upon  an  Enclosure  which  had  been 
made  of  great  wastes  belonging  to  the  Queen's 
ManoHH  without  the  consent  of  the  tenants,  the 
benefit  whereof  had  been  given  by  the  Queen  to  a 
servant  of  near  trust,  who  forthwith  sold  the  lands 

•RiMhworth,  iv.,  24,  tc.  t  Warwick,  pt  047. 
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enclosed  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  who  together  with  his  Son  Mandevil  were 
now  most  concerned  to  maintain  the  Enclosure; 
against  which,  as  well  the  inhabitants  of  other 
manors,  who  claimed  Common  in  those  wastes,  as 
the  Queen's  tenants  of  the  same,  made  loud  com- 
plaints, as  a  great  oppression,  carried  upon  them 
with  a  very  high  hand,  and  supported  by  power. 

'The  Committee  sat  in  the  Queen's  Court;  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  being  one  or  them,  appeared  much 
concerned  to  countenance  the  Petitioners,  who  were 
numerous  together  with  their  Witnesses;  the  Lord 
Mandevil  being  likewise  present  as  a  part}-,  and  by 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  silting  covered. 
Cromwell,  who  had  never  before  been  heard  to 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons' — at  least  not  by 
me,  though  he  had  often  spoken,  was  very  well 
known  there — '  ordered  the  Witnesses  and  the  Pe- 
titioners in  the  method  of  the  proceeding ;  and  se- 
conded, and  enlarged  upon  what  they  said,  with 
great  passion ;  and  the  Witnesses  and  persons  con- 
cerned, who  were  a  very  rude  kind  of  people,  in- 
terrupted the  Counsel  and  Witnesses  on  the  other 
side,  with  great  clamor,  when  they  said  anything 
that  did  not  please  them ;  so  that  Mr  Hyde  (whose 
office  it  was  to  oblige  persrms  of  all  sorts  to  keep 
order)  was  compelled  to  use  some  sharp  reproofs, 
and  some  threats,  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  temper, 
that  the  business  might  be  quietly  heard.  Crom- 
well, in  great  fury,  reproached  the  Chairman  for 
being  partial,  and  that  he  discountenanced  the 
Witnesses  by  threatening  them  :  the  other  appealed 
to  the  Committee;  which  justified  him,  and  declar- 
ed, that  he  behaved  himself  as  he  ought  to  do ; 
which  more  inflamed  him,'  Cromwell,  '  who  was 
already  too  much  angry.  When  upon  any  men- 
tion of  matter-of-fact,  or  of  the  proceeding  before 
and  at  the  Enclosure,  the  Lord  Mandevil  desired  to 
be  heard,  and  with  great  modesty  related  what  had 
been  done,  or  explained  what  had  been  said,  Mr. 
Cromw;ell  did  answer,  and  reply  upon  him  with 
so  much  indecency  and  rudeness,  and  in  language 
.v)  contrary  and  offensive,  that  every  man  would 
have  thought,  that  as  their  natures  and  their  man- 
ners were  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible,  so  their  in- 
terests could  never  have  been  the  same.  In  the 
end,  his  whole  carriage  was  so  tempestuous,  and 
his  behaviour  so  insolent,  that  the  Chairman  found 
himself  obliged  to  reprehend  him ;  and  to  tel'  him. 
That  if  he,'  ftlr.  Cromwell,  •  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner,  he'  Mr.  Hyde  'would  pre.«ently  adjourn 
the  Committee,  and  the  next  morning  complain  to 
the  House  of  him.  Which  he  never  forgave ;  and 
took  all  occasions  afterwards  to  pursue  him  with 
the  utmost  malice  and  revenge,  to  his  death ' — not 
Mr.  Hyde's  happily,  but  Mr.  Cromwell's,  who  at 
length  did  cease  to  cherish  '  malice  and  revenge ' 
against  Mr.  Hyde ! 

Tracking  this  matter,  by  faint  indications,  through 
various  obscure  sources,  I  conclude  that  it  related 
to  the  'Soke  of  Somersham'*  near  St.  Ives;  and 
that  the  scene  in  the  Queen's  Court  probably  occur- 
red in  the  beginning  of  July,  1641. f  Cromwell 
knew  this  Soke  of  Somersham  near  St.  Ives  very 
well ;  knew  these  poor  rustics,  and  what  treatment 
they  had  got;  and  wished,  not  in  the  imperiurbab- 

*  Commons  Journals,  ii ,  17i 
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lest  manner  it  would  seem,  to  see  justice  done  them. 
Here  too,  subtracting  the  due  subtrahend  from  Mr. 
Hyde's  Narrative,  we  have  a  pleasant  visuality  of 
an  oil!  summer  afternoon  'in  the  Queen's  Court ' 
two  hundred  years  ago. 


Cromwell's  next  Letters  present  him  to  us,  not 
debatinfi:,  or  about  to  debate,  concerning  Parliament- 
ary Propositions  and  Scotch  '  Eighth  Articles,'  but 
with  his  sword  drawn  to  enforce  them ;  the  whole 
Kinijdom  divided  now  into  two  armed  conflicting 
masses,  the  argument  to  be  by  pike  and  bullet 
iienceforth. 


PRELIMINARY. 

There  is  therefore  a  great  dark  void,  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1641,  to  January,  1643,  through  which  the 
reader  is  to  help  himself  from  Letter  III.  over  to 
Letter  IV.,  as  he  best  may.  How  has  pacific 
England,  the  most  solid  pacific  country  in  the 
world, got  all  into  this  armed  attitude;  and  decided 
il.self  to  argue  henceforth  by  pike  and  bullet  till  it 
got  some  solution  .'  Dr)-asdu,st,  if  there  remained 
any  shame  in  him,  ought  to  look  at  those  wagon- 
loais  of  Printed  Volumes  and  blush!  We,  in 
gi eat  haste,  offer  the  necessitous  reader  the  follow- 
ing hints  and  considerations. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  Oliver  St.  John, 
the  noted  Puritan  Lawyer,  was  already,  in  the  end 
of  January,  1641,  made  Solicitor  General.     The 
reader  may  mark  that  as  a  small  fraction  of  an 
event   showing  itself  above  ground,  completed; 
and  indicating  to  him  a  grand  subterranean  attempt 
on  the  part  of  King  Charles  tjnd  the  Puritan  Lead- 
ers, which  unfortunately  never  could  become  a  fact 
or  event.     Charles,  in  January  last  or  earlier  (for 
there  are  no   dates  discoverable  but  this  of  St. 
Ji«'in's,)  perceiving  how  the  current  of  the  Nation 
ran,  and  what  a  humour  men  virere  getting  into, 
had  decided  on  trying  to  adopt  the  Puritan  leaders, 
Pym,  Hamptien,  Holies  and  others,  as  what  we 
should  now  call  his '  Ministers:'  these  Puritan  men, 
under  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  chief,  might  have 
hoped  to  become  what   we  should   now  call   a 
'  Majesty's  Ministry,'  and   to  execute  peaceably, 
with  their  King  presiding  over  them,  what  reforms 
had  grown  inevitable.     A  most  desirable  result,  if 
a  possible  one ;  for  of  all  men  these  had  the  least 
notion  of  revolting,  or  rebelling  against  their  King ! 
This  negotiation  had  been  entered  into,  and  en- 
tertained as  a  possibility  by  both  parties:  so  much 
is  indubitable:  so  much  and  nothing  more,  except 
that  it  ended  without  result.*     It  would  in  our 
days  be  the  easiest  negotiation  ;  but  it  was  then  an 
impossible  one.     For  it  meant  that  the  King  should 
content  himself  with  the  Name  of  King,  and  see 
measures  the  reverse  of  what  fic  wished,  and  meant, 
to  take  elTect  by  his  sanction.      Which,  in   sad 
truth,  had  become  a  necessity  for  Charles  I.,  in  the 
England   of  1641.     His  tendency  and  effort  has 
long  been  the  reverse  of  England's ;   he  cannot 
govern  England,  whatever  he  may  govern  !     And 
yet  to  have  admitted  this  necessity — alas,  was  it 
uot  to  have  settled  the  whole  Quarrel,  without  the 

*  Whitlockft,  ClardendoD ;  see  For«ter'«  Statesmen,  ii.,  iaO-7. ' 


eight-and-forty  years  of  fighting,  and  confused 
bickering  and  oscillation,  which  proved  to  be  need- 
ful first .'  The  negotiation  dropped  ;  leaving  for 
visible  result  only  this  appointment  of  St.  John's. 
His  Majesty  on  that  side  saw  no  course  possible 
for  him. 

Accordingly  he  tried  it  in  the  opposite  direction, 
which  also,  on  failure  by  this  other,  was  very 
natural  for  him.  He  entered  into  secret  tamper- 
ings  with  the  Officers  of  the  English  Army ;  which, 
lying  now  in  Yorkshire,  ill-paid,  defeated,  and  in 
neighbourhood  of  a  Scotch  Army  victoriously  fur- 
nished with  850/.  a  day,  was  very  apt  for  discon- 
tent. There  arose  a  '  first  Army-Plot'  for  deliver- 
ing Strafford  from  the  Tower ;  then  a  second  Army- 
Plot  for  some  equc-illy  wild  achievement  tending  to 
deliver  Majesty  from  thraldom,  and  send  this  fac- 
tious Parliament  about  its  business.  In  which 
desperate  schemes,  though  his  Majesty  strove  not 
to  commit  himself  beyond  what  was  necessary,  it 
became  and  still  remains  indubitable  that  he  did 
participate ; — as  indeed,  the  former  course  of  listen- 
ing to  his  Parliament  having  been  abandoned,  this 
other  of  coercing  or  awing  it  by  armed  force  was 
the  only  remaining  one. 

These  Army-Plots,  detected  one  after  another, 
and  investigated  and  commented  upon,  with  bound- 
less interest,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  kept  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  1641  in  continual  alarm 
and  agitation ;  taught  all  Opposition  persons,  and 
a  factious  Parliament  in  general,  what  ground  they 
were  standing  on  ; — and  in  the  factious  Parliament, 
especially,  could  not  but  awaken  the  liveliest  de- 
sire of  having  the  Military  Force  put  in  such  hands 
as  would  be  safe  for  them,  '  The  Lord-Lieutenants 
of  Counties,'  this  factious  Parliament  conceived  an 
unappeascable  desire  of  knowing  who  these  were 
to  be : — this  is  what  they  mean  by  '  Power  of  the 
Militia;  on  which  point,  as  his  Majesty  would  not 
yield  a  jot,  his  Parliament  and  he, — the  point  be- 
coming daily  more  important,  new  offences  daily 
accumulating,  and  the  split  ever  widening — ulti- 
mately rent  themselves  asunder,  and  drew  sword» 
to  decide  it. 

Such  as  the  well-known  consummation ;  which 
in  Cromwell's  next  Letter  we  find  to  have  arrived. 
Here  are  a  few  dates  which  may  assist  the  reader 
to  grope  his  way  thither.  From  'Mr.  Willingham 
in  Swithin's  Lane'  in  February,  1641,  to  the  Royal 
Standard  at  Nottingham  in  August,  1642,  and  'Mr. 
Barnard  at  Huntingdon' in  January,  1643,  which 
is  our  next  stage,  there  is  a  long  vague  road ;  and 
the  lights  upon  it  are  mostly  a  universal  dance  of 
will-o'-wisps,  and  distracted  fire-flies  in  a  state  of 
e.xcitement, — not  good  guidance  for  the  traveller ! 

1641. 

Monday,  3d  May.  Strafford's  Trial  being  ended, 
but  no  sentence  yet  given,  Mr.  Robert  Baillie, 
Minister  of  Kilwinning,  who  was  here  among  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  at  present,  saw  in  Palace- 
yard,  Westminster,  'some  thousands  of  Cilizeng 
and  Apprentices'  (Miscellaneous  Persons  and  City 
Shopmen,  as  we  should  now  call  them,)  who 
rolled  about  there  'all  day,'  bellowing  to  every 
Lord  as  he  came  in  or  went  out,  'with  a  loud  and 
hideous  voice  :*  "Justice  on  Strafford !   Justice  00 
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Traitors  !"•  which  seemed  ominous  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  BailHe. 

Monday  next,  10th  May,  his  majesty  according- 
ly signed  sentence  on  Stratford;  who  was  executed 
on  the  Wednesday  following: — no  help  for  it.  A 
terrible  example ;  the  one  supremely  able  man  the 
King  had.  On  the  same  Monday,  10th  May,  his 
Majesty  signed  likewise  another  Bill,  that  this 
Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own 
consent.  A  bill  signed  in  order  that  the  City 
might  lend  him  money  on  pood  security  of  Parlia- 
ment; money  being  most  pressingly  wanted,  for 
our  couple  of  hungry  armies,  Scotch  and  English, 
and  other  necessary  occasions.  A  bill  which 
seemed  of  no  great  consequence  except  financial ; 
but  which,  to  a  People  reverent  of  Law,  and  never 
in  the  wildest  clash  of  battle-swords  giving  up  its 
religious  respect  for  the  constable's  baton,  proved 
of  infinite  consequence.  His  Majesty's  hands  are 
tied  ;  he  cannot  dismiss  this  Parliament,  as  he  has 
done  the  others ; — no,  not  without  its  own  con- 
sent. 

August  lOth.  Army-plotters  having  fled  be- 
yond seas;  the  Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments 
being  passed;  the  Episcopacy-Bill  being  got  to 
sleep,  and  by  the  use  of  royaJ  varnish,  a  kind  of 
composure  or  hope  of  composure  being  introduced ; 
above  all  things,  money  being  now  borrowed  to 
pay  the  Annies  and  disband  them, — his  Majesty 
on  the  10th  of  the  monthf  set  out  for  Scotland. 
To  hold  a  Parliament,  and  compose  matters  there, 
as  his  Majesty  gave  out.  To  see  what  old  or 
new  elements  of  malign  Roj-alism  could  still  be 
awakened  to  life  there,  as  the  Parliament  sur- 
mised, who  greatly  opposed  his  going.  Mr. 
Cromwell  got  home  to  Ely  again,  for  six  weeks, 
this  autumn  ;  there  being  a  recess  from  9th  Sep- 
tember when  the  business  was  got  gatheretl  up, 
till  20th  October  when  his  Majesty  was  expected 
back.  An  Interim  Committee,  and  Pym  from  his 
♦Lodging  atChelsea,'J  managed  what  of  indispen- 
sable might  turn  up. 

'"November  Ist.  News  came  to  London,  to  the 
rea'^sembled  Parliament,§  that  an  Irish  Rebellion, 
already  grown  to  be  an  Irish  Massacre,  had  broken 
out.  An  Irish  Catholic  imitation  of  the  late  Scotch 
Presbyterian  achievements  in  the  way  of  *  religious 
liberty ;' — one  of  the  best  models,  and  one  of  the 
worst  imitations  ever  seen  in  this  world.  Erasmus's 
Ape,  observing  Erasmus  shave  himself,  never  doubt- 
ed but  it  too  cou!  J  shave.  One  knows  what  a  hand 
the  creature  made  of  itself,  before  the  edgetool  could 
be  wrenched  from  it  again  !  As  this  poor  Irish  Re- 
bellion unfortunately  began  in  lies  and  bluster,  and 
proceeded  in  lies  and  bluster,  hoping  to  make  itself 
good  that  way,  the  ringleaders  had  started  by  pre- 
tending or  even  forging  some  warrant  from  the  King ; 
which  brought  much  undeserved  .■'uspicion  on  his 
Majesty,  and  greatly  comphcated  his  afl&irs  here  for 
a  long  while. 

November  22<f.  The  Irish  Rebellion  blazing  up 
more  and  more  into  an  Irish  Massacre,  to  the  terror 
and  horror  of  all  Anti-papist  men  ;  and  in  England, 
or  even  in  Scotland,  except  by  the  Uberal  use  of 

•  Baillie.  i ,  351. 
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t'artjTsA,  nothing  yet  being  satisfactorily  mended,  nay 
all  things  hanging  now,  as  it  seemed,  in  double  and  tre- 
ble jeopanly— the  Commons  had  decided  on  a  '  Grand 
Petition  and  Remonstrance,'  to  set  forth  what  their 
griefs  and  necessities  reaUy  were,  and  would  require 
to  have  done  for  them.  'The  Debate  upon  it,  very 
celebrated  in  those  times,  came  on  this  Jay,  Momiay, 
22d  November.'  The  longest  Debate  ever  vet 
known  in  Parliament ;  and  the  stoimies.t — nay,  liad 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  Hamp.ien"s  soft  management, 
'  we  had  liked  to  have  sheathed  our  swords  in  each 
other's  bowels,'  says  Warwick  ;  which  I  find  othei- 
wi.«e  to  be  true.  TTie  Remonstrance  passed  by  a 
small  majority.  It  can  be  rea<.l  still  in  Rushworth,t 
drawn  up  in  precise  business  order ;  the  whole  206 
Articles  of  it — every  line  of  which  once  thrilled  elec- 
trically into  all  men's  hearts,  as  torpid  as  it  h^-s 
now  grown.  '  The  chimes  of  Margaret's  were  stri  k- 
ing  two  in  the  morning  when  we  came  out'  It  w  as 
on  this  occasion  that  Oliver,  '  cominj^  down  stair:^,* 
is  reported  to  have  said.  He  would  have  sold  all  and 
gone  to  New  England,  had  the  Remonstrance  not 
passed  ;J — a  vague  report,  gathered  over  dinirig-ta- 
bles  long  after,  to  which  the  reader  need  not  pay 
more  heed  than  it  merits.  His  ilajesty  returned 
from  Scotland  on  the  Thursday  following ;  and  had 
from  the  City  a  thrice-giorious  Civic  Entertain- 
ment§ 

December  lOth.  The  Episcopal  business*,  :•.'- 
tempted  last  Spring  in  vain,  has  revived  in  Deceu:- 
ber,  kindled  into  life  by  the  Remonstrance;  and  is 
raging  more  fiercely  than  ever;  Crowds  of  C  tizens 
petitioning.  Corporation  '  going  in  sixty  coaches' 
to  petition  ;i|  the  Apprentices,  or  City  Shopmen, 
and  miscellaneous  persons,  petitioning: — B:^hops 
'  much  insulted'  in  Palaceyani,  as  they  go  in  or  out. 
Whereupon  hasty  Welsh  Williams,  Archbishop  of 
York,  once  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  with  Eleven  loc 
hasty  Bishops,  Smectymnuus  Hall  being  one  of 
them,  give  in  a  Protest,  on  this  10th  of  Dttcemtjer,1 
That  they  cannot  get  to  iheir  place  in  Parliament; 
that  all  shall  be  null  and  void  till  they  do  get  there. 
A  rash  step ;  for  which,  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  they  are,  by  the  Commons,  voted  guilty  ol 
Treason ;  and  '  in  a  cold  evening*,  with  sinail  cere- 
mony, are  bundled,  the  whole  dozen  of  them,  into 
the  Tower.  For  there  is  again  rioting,  airain  are 
cries  'loud  and  hideous;' — Colonel  Luntford,  a 
truculent  one-eyed  man,  having  '  dra^vn  his  sword' 
upon  the  Apprentices  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
truculently  slashed  some  of  them ;  v.ho  of  cuunse 
responded  in  a  loud  and  hideous  manner,  by  lon^i-ue, 
by  fist,  and  single-stick :  nay,  on  the  morrow,  28ih 
December,**  they  came  marching  many  ihousiuids 
strong,  with  sword  and  pistol,  out  of  the  Ciiy, 
"  Slash  us  now  !  while  we  wait  on  the  HonorabJe 
House  for  an  answer  to  our  Petition  !" — and  insult- 
ed his  Majesty's  Guard  at  Whitehall.  What  a 
Christmas  of  that  old  London,  of  that  old  Year! 
On  the  6th  of  February  following,  Episcopacy  will 
be  voted  down,  with  blaze  of  '  bonfires'  and  •  ring- 
ing' of  all  tlje  beiis, — very  audible  to  poor  old  Dr 
Laudtf  over  in  the  Tower  yonder. 

*  Commoas  Jonmals,  in  die ;  D'Ewes'a  tut.  f.  179  b. 
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1642. 

Januanj  4th.     His  Majesty  seeing  these  extre- 
mities arrive,  and  such  a  conflagration  begin  to 
blaze,  thought  now  the  time  had  come  for  snatch- 
ing the  main  livccoals  away,  and  so  quenching  the 
same.     Such  coals  of  strife  he  counts  to  the  num- 
ber of  Five  in  the  Commons  House,  and  One  in 
the  Lords :  Pym,  Hampden,  Haselrig,  with  Holies 
and  Strode  (who  held  down  the  Speaker  fourteen 
years  ago,)  these  are  the  Five  Commons ;  Lord 
Kimbolton,  better  known  to  us  as  Mandevil,  Oli- 
ver's friend,  of  the   '  Soke   of   Somersham,'  and 
Queens-Court  Committee,  he   is  the  Lord.     His 
Majesty  flatters  himself  he  has  gathered  evidence 
concerning  these  individual  firebrands.  That  they 
•  invited  the  Scots  to  invade  us'  in  1640  :  he  sends, 
on  Monday,  3d  January,*  to  demand  that  they  be 
given   up  to  him  as  Traitors.     Deliberate,  slow, 
and  as  it  were  evasive  reply.     Whereupon,  on  the 
morrow,  he  rides  down  to  St.  Stephen's  himself, 
■with  an  armed  very  miscellaneous  force,  of  500  or 
of  300  truculent  braggadocio  persons  at  his  back ; 
enters  the  House  of  Commons,  the  truculent  per- 
sons looking  in  after  him  from   the  lobby, — with 
intent  to  seize  the  said  Five  Members,  five  princi- 
pal hot  coals  ;  and  trample  them  out,  for  one  thing. 
It  was  the  fatallest  step  this  poor  King  ever  took. 
The  Five  Members,  timefullv  warned,  were  gone 
into  the  City ;  the  whole  Parliament  removed  itself 
into  the  City,  '  to  be  safe  from  armed  violence.' 
From  London  City,  and  from  all  England,  rose  one 
loud  voice  of  lamentation,  condemnation  :  Clean 
again.st  law !     Paint  an  inch  thick,  there  is,  was,  or 
can  be,  no  shadow  of  law  in  this.     Will  you  grant 
us  the  Militia  now  ;  we  seem  to  need  it  now  ! — His 
Majesty's  subsequent  stages  may  be  dated  with  more 
brevity. 

January  1 0th.  The  King  with  his  Court  quits 
Whitehall ;  the  Five  Members  and  Parliament  pur- 
posing to  return  to-morrow,  with  the  whole  City  in 
arms  round  them.j  He  left  Whitehall ;  never  saw^ 
it  again  till  he  came  to  lay  down  his  head  there. 

March  9th.  The  King  has  ."^ent  away  his  Queen 
from  Dover,  '  to  be  in  a  place  of  safety,' — and  aLso 
to  pawn  the  Crown  jewels  in  Holland,  and  get  him 
arms.  He  returns  Northward  again,  avoiding  Lon- 
don. Many  messages  between  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  him :  "  Will  your  Majesty  grant  us 
Power  of  the  Militia ;  accept  this  List  of  Lord- 
Lieutenants  .'"  On  the  9th  of  March,  still  advanc- 
ing Northward  without  affirmative  response,  he  has 
got  to  Newmarket ;  where  another  Message  over- 
takes him,  earnestly  urges  itself  upon  him  :  Could 
not  your  Majesty  please  to  grant  us  Power  of  the 
Militia  for  a  limited  time.'  "No,  by  God!"  an- 
swers his  Majesty,  "  not  for  an  hour  !"t  On  the 
19th  of  March  he  is  at  York ;  where  his  Hull  Maga- 
zine, g-athered  for  service  against  the  Scots,  is  lying 
near ;  where  a  great  Earl  of  Newca.st]e,  and  other 
Northern  potentates,  will  help  him ;  where  at  least 
London  and  its  Puritanism,  now  grown  so  fierce,  is 
far  off. 

There  we  will  leave  him  ;  attempting  Hull  Ma- 
gazine, in  vain  ;  exchanging  messages  with  his 
Parliament;  messages,  missives,  printed  and  writ- 

♦  Commans  Journals,  ii.,  367.  t  Vicars,  p.  64. 

\  Riuhworth,  iv.,  533. 


ten  Papers  without  limit : — Law-pleadings  of  both 
parties  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  English 
Nation,  each  party  striving  to  prove  itself  right, 
and  within  the  verge  of  Law ;  preserved  still  in 
acres  of  typography,  once  thrillingly  alive  in  eve- 
ry fibre  of  them ;  now  a  mere  torpor,  readable  by 
few  creatures,  not  rememberable  by  any.  It  is  too 
clear  his  Majesty  will  have  to  get  himself  an  army, 
by  Commission  of  Array,  by  subscriptions  of  loyal 
plate,  pawning  of  crown-jewels,  or  how  he  can. 
The  Parliament  by  all  methods  is  endeavoring  to 
do  the  like.  London  subscribed  *  Horses  and 
Plate,'  every  kind  of  plate,  even  to  women's  thim- 
bles, to  an  unheard-of  amount;*  and  when  it  came 
to  actual  enlisting,  in  London  alone  there  were 
'  Four  thousand  enlisted  in  a  day.'  j  The  reader 
may  meditate  that  one  fact.  Royal  messages.  Par- 
liamentary messages;  acres  of  typography  thrill- 
ingly alive  in  every  fibre  of  them — these  go  on 
slowly  abating,  and  military  preparations  go  on 
steadily  increasing  till  the  23d  of  October  next. 
The  King's  '  Commission  of  Array  for  Leicester- 
shire' came  out  on  the  12th  June,  commissions  for 
other  counties  following  as  convenient ;  the  Par- 
liament's 'Ordinance  for  the  Militia,' rising  cau- 
tiously pulse  after  pulse  towards  clear  emergence, 
had  attained  completion  the  week  before. {  The 
question  puts  itself  to  every  English  soul,  Which 
of  these  will  you  obey.' — and  in  all  quj iters  of 
Enghsh  ground,  with  swords  getting  out  of  their 
scabbards,  and  yet  the  constable's  baton  still  strug- 
gling to  rule  supreme,  there  is  a  most  confused  so- 
lution of  it  going  on. 

Of  Oliver  in  these  months  we  find  the  following 
things  noted ;  which  the  imaginative  reader  is  to 
.'spread  out  into  significance  for  himself  the  beet 
he  can. 

February  7th.  '  Mr.  Cromwell,'  among  others, 
'  offers  to  lend  Three  hundred  Pounds  for  the  service 
of  the  Commonwealth ,'§  towards  reducing  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  and  relieving  the  afflicted  Protestants 
there,  or  here.  Rushworth,  copying  a  List  of  such 
subscribers,  of  date  9th  April,  1642, lias  Cromwell's 
name  written  down  for  '  500/.,'|| — seemingly  the 
sametran-saction  ;  Mr.  Cromwell  having  now  mend- 
ed his  offer ;  or  else  Mr.  Rushworth,  who  uses  the 
arithmetical  cipher  in  this  place,  having  misprinted. 
Hampden's  subscription  there  is  1,000/.  In  Mr. 
Cromwell  it  is  clear  there  is  no  backwardness,  far 
from  that ;  his  activity  in  these  months  notably  in- 
creases. In  the  D'Ewes  mss.^  he  appears  and  re- 
appears ;  suggesting  this  and  the  other  ])ractical  step, 
on  behalf  of  Ireland  oftenest ;  in  all  ways  zealously 
urging  the  work. 

July  Ibth.  'Mr.  Cromwell  moved  that  we 
might  make  an  order  to  allow  the  Townsmen  of 
Cambridge  to  raise  two  Companies  of  Volunteers 
and  to  appoint  Captains  over  them.'**  On  which 
same  day,  15th  July,  the  Commons  Clerk  writes 
ihe.se  words:  'Whereas  Mr.  Cromwell  hath  sent 
down  arms  into  the  County  of  Cambridge,  for  the 
defence  of  that  County,  it  is  this  day  ordered, 'ft— 

*  Vicars,  pp.  93,  109  ;  see  Commons  Journals,  10th  Juae, 
164-2.  t  Wood's  Athene,  iii.,  193. 

}  Husbands  the  Trinter's  First  Collection  (Londou,  1643,) 
pp.346,  331. 

i)  Commons  Journals,  ii.,  408.        ||  Rushworth,  iv.,  564. 
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that  he  shall  have  the  '  100/.'  e.xpended  on  that 
service,  repaid  him  by  and  by.  Is  Mr.  Cromwell 
aware  that  there  lies  a  color  of  high  treason  in  all 
this;  risk  not  of  one"?  purse  only,  but  of  one's 
head .'  Mr.  Cromwell  is  aware  of  it,  and  pauses 
not     The  next  entry  is  still  stranger. 

Augtist  loth.  'Mr.  Cromwell  in  Cambridge- 
uhire  has  seized  the  Magazine  in  the  C^tle  at 
Cambridge ;  and  hath  hmdered  the  carrj'ing  off  the 
Plate  from  that  University;  which,  as  some  re- 
port, was  to  the  value  of  20,000/.  or  thereabouts.'* 
So  does  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  member  for  Aid- 
borough,  member  also  of  our  new  '  Committee  for 
Defence  of  the  Kingdom,'  rejwrt  this  day.  For 
which  let  Mr.  Cromwell  have  indemnity-f — Mr. 
Cromwell  has  gone  down  into  Cambridgeshire  in 
person,  since  they  bgan  to  train  there,  and  assumed 
the  chief  management, — to  some  effect,  it  would 
appear. 

The  like  was  going  on  in  all  shires  of  England ; 
wherever  the  Parliament  had  a  zealous  member,  it 
sent  him  down  to  his  shire  in  these  critical  months, 
to  take  what  management  he  could  or  durst.  The 
most  confused  months  England  ever  saw.  In  every 
shire, in  every  parish;  in  courthouses,  alehouses, 
churches,  market-s  wheresoever  men  were  gathered 
together,  England,  with  sorrowful  confusion  in 
every  fibre,  is  tearing  itself  into  hostile  halves,  to 
carry  on  the  voting  by  pike  and  bullet  henceforth. 

Brevity  is  very  urs:ent  on  us,  nevertheless  we 
must  give  this  other  extract.  Bramston  the  Ship- 
money  Judge,  in  trouble  with  the  Parliament  and 
sequestered  from  his  place,  is  now  likely  to  get  into 
trouble  with  the  King,  who  in  the  last  days  of  July 
has  ordered  him  to  come  to  York  on  business  of 
importance.  Jud^e  Bramston  sends  liis  two  sons, 
John  and  Frank,  fresh  youn?  men,  to  negotiate 
some  excuse.  They  ride  to  York  in  three  days ; 
stay  a  day  at  York  with  his  majesty ;  then  return, 
*  on  the  same  horses,'  in  three  days, — ^to  Skreens  in 
Essex ;  which  was  good  riding.  John,  one  of 
them,  has  left  a  most  watery  incoherent  Autobio- 
grap/iy,  now  printed,  but  not  edited,  nor  worth 
editing  except  by  fire  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
it ;  very  distracting ;  in  which,  however,  there  is 
this  notable  sentence;  date  about  the  middle  of 
August,  not  discoverable  to  a  day.  Having  been 
at  York,  and  riding  back  on  the  same  horses  in 
three  days: 

'In  our  return  on  Sunday,  near  Huntingdon, 
between  that  and  Cambridge,  certain  musketeers 
start  out  of  the  corn,  sa\d  command  us  to  stand: 
telling  us  we  must  be  searched,  and  to  that  end 
must  go  before  Mr.  Cromwell,  and  give  account 
from  whence  we  came  and  whither  we  were  going. 
I  asked.  Where  Mr  Cromwell  was?  A  soldier 
told  us.  He  was  four  miles  off.  I  said,  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  carr)'  us  out  of  our  way ;  if  Mr. 
Cromwell  had  been  there,  I  should  have  willinjlv 
given  him  all  the  satisfaction  he  could  desire ; — and 
putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  [  gave  one  of 
them  Twelve-pence,  who  said  we  might  pass.  By 
this  I  saw  plainly  it  would  not  be  possible  for  my 
Father  to  get  to  the  King  with  his  coach  ;'{ — neither 
did  he  go  at  all,  but  stayed  at  home  till  he  died. 

^  Commons  Journals,  ii.,  7iO.  t  thid  ,  726. 
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September  lAth.  Here  is  a  new  phasis  of  the 
business.  In  a  List  of  the  Army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  '  Earl  of  Essex,'*  we  find  that  Robert 
E^l  of  Essex  is  ♦  Lord  General  for  Kin?  and  Par- 
liament' (to  deliver  the  poor  beloved  King  from 
traitors,  who  have  misled  him,  and  clouded  his  fine 
understanding,  and  renderel  him  as  it  were  a  be- 
loved Parent  fallen  insane;)  that  Robert  Earl  of 
Essex,  we  say,  is  Lord  General  for  King  and  Par- 
liament ;  that  William  the  new  Earl  of  Bedford  is 
Grcneral  of  the  Horse,  and  has,  or  is  every  hour 
getting  to  have,  '  .seventy-five  troops  of  60  men 
each ;  in  every  troop  a  Captain,  a  Lieutenant,  a 
Cornet  and  Quartermaster,  whose  names  are  all 
ffiven.  In  Troop  Sixty-seven,  the  Captain  is  '  Oliver 
Cromwell,'—  honourable  member  for  Cambridge ; 
many  honourable  members  having  now  taken 
arms;  Mr.  Hampden,  for  example,  having  become 
Colonel  Hampden, — busy  drilling  his  men  in  Chal- 
grove  Field  at  this  very  time.  But  moreover,  in 
Troop  Eight  of  Earl  Bedford's  Horse,  we  find 
another 'Oliver  Cromwell,  Cornet;' — and  with  real 
thankfulness  for  this  poor  flint-spark  in  the  great 
darkness,  recognize  him  for  our  honourable  mem- 
ber's Son.  His  eldest  Son  Oliver,t  now  a  stout 
young  man  of  twenty.  "  Thou  too,  Boy  Oliver, 
thou  art  fit  to  swing  a  sword-  If  there  ever  was  a 
battle  worth  fighting,  and  to  be  called  Gods  battle, 
it  is  this ;  thou  too  wilt  come !"  How  a  staid, 
most  pacific,  solid  Farmer  of  Ihree-and-forty  decides 
on  girding  himself  with  warlike  iron,  and  fighting, 
he  and  his,  against  principalities  and  powers,  let 
readers  who  have  formed  any  notion  of  this  man 
conceive  for  themselves. 

On  Sunday,  23d  October,  was  Eilgehill  Battle, 
called  also  Keinton  Fight,  near  Keinton  on  the 
south  edge  of  Warvvickshire.  In  which  Battle 
Captain  Cromwell  kyk  present,  and  did  his  duty, 
let  angrj*  Denzil  say  what  he  will.  J  The  Fight  was 
indecisive ;  victory  claimed  by  both  sides.  Cap- 
tain Cromwell  told  Cousin  Hampden,  they  never 
would  get  on  with  a  set  of  poor  tapsters  and  town 
apprentice-people  fighting  against  men  of  honour. 
To  cope  with  men  of  honour  they  must  have  men 
of  religion.  •  Mr.  Hampden  answered  me.  It  was 
a  good  notion,  if  it  could  be  executed.'  Oliver 
himself  set  about  executing  a  bit  of  it,  his  share  of 
it,  by  and  by. 

'  We  all  thought  one  battle  would  decide  it,* 
says  Richard  Baxter  ;§ — and  we  were  all  much 
mistaken !  This  winter  there  arise  among  certain 
Counties  '  Associations  '  for  mutual  defence, 
against  Royalism  and  plunderous  Rupertism ;  a 
measure  cherished  by  the  Parliament,  condemned 
as  trea.<!onable  by  the  King.  Of  which  '  Associa- 
tions,' countable  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  we 
name  only  one,  that  of  Norfolk,  Suflblk,  Essex, 
Cambridge,  Hert" ;  with  Lord  Gray  of  Wark  for 
Commander;  where,  and  under  whom,  Oliver  was 
now  serving.  This  '  Ea.stern  A^sociotion '  is  alone 
worth  naming.  All  the  other  Associations,  no 
man  of  emphasis  being  in  the  midst  of  them,  fell 
in  few  months  to  pieces ;  only  this  of  Cromwell's 
subsisted,  enlarged  itself,  grew  famous ; — ^and  in- 

•  King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to,  no.  73.  f  See  p.  67. 
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deed  kept  its  own  borders  clear  of  invasion  du- 
ring the  whole  course  of  the  War.  Oliver,  in  the 
bexinnini^of  1643,  is  serving  there,  under  the  Lord 
Gray  oj  Wark.  Bt'sides  his  military  duties,  Oli- 
ver, us  ii.itiual,  was  nominated  of  the  Committee 
for  Cambridgeshire  in  this  Association  ;  he  is  also 
of  ihe  Committee  for  Huntingdonshire,  which  as 
yet  belongs  to  another '  As.sociation.'  Member  for 
the  Committee  of  Huntingdonshire;  to  which  also 
has  also  been  nominated  a  '  Robert  Barnard, 
Esquire,'* — who,  however,  does  not  sit,  as  I  have 
reason  to  surmise ! 


LETl^ER  IV. 

The  reader  recollects  Mr.  Robert  Barnard,  how, 
in  1630,  he  got  a  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Hun- 
tingdon, along  with  '  Dr.  Beard  and  Mr.  Oliver 
Cromwell,'  to  be  fellow  justices  there.  Probably 
they  never  sat  much  together,  as  Oliver  went  to  St. 
Ives  soon  after,  and  the  two  men  were  of  opposite 
politics,  which  in  those  times  meant  opposite  reli- 
gions. But  here  in  twelve  years  space  is  a  change 
of  many  things ! 

To  my  assured  friend,  Robert  Barnard,  Esquire  : 
Present  these. 

'  Huntingdon,' 23d  January,  1642, 

Mr.  Barnard — It's  most  true  my  Lieutenant,  with 
some  other  soldiers  of  my  troop,  were  at  your  House. 
I  dealt  '  so'  freely  '  as'  to  inaiiire  after  you^  the  rea- 
son was,  I  had  heard  you  reported  active  against  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  and/or  those  that  disturb 
the  peace  of  this  Country  and  the  Kingdom — with 
those  of  this  Country  who  have  had  meetings  not  a 
few,  to  intents  and  purposes  too  too  full  of  suspect. + 

It's  true,  Sir,  I  know  you  have  been  wary  in  your 
carriages:  be  not  too  confident  thereof  Subtilty  may 
deceive  you  ;  integrity  never  will.  With  my  heart  I 
shall  desire  that  your  judgment  may  alter,  and  your 
prrictice.  I  come  only  to  hinder  men  from  increasing 
the  rent — from  doing  hurt ;  but  not  to  hurt  any  man  : 
noi  shall  I  you  ;  I  hope  you  will  give  me  no  cause.  If 
you  do,  I  must  be  pardoned  what  my  relation  to  the 
Public  calls  for. 

If  your  good  parts  be  disposed  that  way,  know  me 
for  your  servant,  Oliver  Crcmwell. 

Be  assured  fair  words  from  me  shall  neither  deceive 
you  of  your  houses  nor  your  liberty.  J 

My  Copy,  two  Copies,  of  this  Letter  I  owe  to 
kind  friends,  who  have  carefully  transcribed  it  from 
the  Original  at  Lord  Gosford's.  The  present  Lady 
Gosford  is  '  giand-daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Barnard,' 
to  whose  lineal  ancestor  the  Letter  is  addressed. 
The  date  of  time  is  given  ;  there  never  was  any  date 
or  address  of  place — which  probably  means  that  it 
was  written  in  Hunting  Ion  and  addrcs.sed  to  Hun- 
tingdon, where  Robert  Barnard,  who  became  Re- 
corder ot  the  place,  is  known  to  have  resided.  Oli- 
ver, in  the  month  of  January,  Ifi  l'2-3,  is  present  in 
the  Fen-country,  and  all  over  the  Ea.stern  As.socia- 
tion, with  his  troop  or  troops;  looking  after  disaf- 

'  Ili'.s'.idiiJs,  i.,  892  ;  tu'e.  for  the  other  particulars,  ii.,  183, 
327,  804,  809  ;  Commons  Journals,  &c. 
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fected  persons;  ready  todisperse  royalist  assembla- 
ges, to  seize  royalist  plate,  to  keep  down  difetur- 
bance,  and  care  in  every  way  that  the  ParliamcHt 
Cause  suffer  no  damage.  A  Lieutenant  and  party 
have  gone  to  lake  some  survey  of  Robert  Barnard, 
Esquire;  Robert  Barnard,  standing  on  the  right  of 
injured  innocence,  innocent  till  he  be  proved  guilty, 
protests :  Oliver  responds  as  here,  in  a  very  charac- 
teri.stic  way. 

It  was  precisely  in  these  weeks,  that  Oliver 
from  Captain  became  Colonel :  Colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  raised  on  his  own  principles  so  far 
as  might  be,  in  that '  Eastern  Association  :'  and  is 
henceforth  known  in  the  Newspapers  as  Colonel 
Cromwell.  Whether  on  this  23d  of  January,  he 
was  still  Captain,  or  had  ceased  to  be  so,  noe.vtant 
accessible  record  apprises  us.  On  the  2d  March 
1642-3,  I  have  found  him  named  as  '  Col.  Crom- 
well,'* and  hitherto  not  earlier.  He  is  getting  '  men 
of  religion'  to  serve  in  this  cause — or  at  least  would 
fain  get  such  if  he  might. 


LETTER  V. 

The  address  of  this  Letter  is  lost ;  but  the  label  of 
the  address  remains,  from  which  it  can  be  with 
certainty  enough  restored.  Unhappily  the  date 
too  is  missing,  which  can  only  be  restored  by  pro- 
bable conjecture.  We  are  in  the  Eastern  Associa- 
ticm  still,  and  indeed  for  above  a  year  to  come. 

'  To  my  assured  friend,  Thomas  Knyvctt,  Esquire,  at 
his  House  of  Ashwelthorpe  :   These. ' 

'  January,  1642,  Norfolk.' 

Sir — I  cannot  pretend  any  interest  in  you  for  any- 
thing I  have  done,  nor  ask  any  favor  for  any  service 
I  may  do  you.  But  because  I  am  conscious  to  my- 
self of  a  readiness  to  serve  any  gentleman  in  all  pos- 
sible civilities,  I  am  bold  to  be  beforehand  with  you 
to  ask  your  favor  on  behalf  of  your  honest  poor  neigh- 
bors of  Hapten,  who,  as  I  am  informed,  are  in  some 
trouble,  and  are  likely  to  be  put  to  more,  by  one  Ro- 
bert Browne  your  Tenant,  who,  not  well  pleased 
with  the  way  of  these  men,  seeks  their  disquiet  all  he 
may. 

Truly  nothing  moves  me  to  desire  this,  more  than 
the  pity  I  bear  them  in  respect  of  their  honesties, 
and  the  trouble  I  hear  they  are  likely  to  suffer  for 
their  consciences,  and  humor  as  the  world  interprets 
it.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  solicit  for  such  as  are  any- 
where under  pressure  of  this  kind;  doing  even  as  I 
would  be  done  by.  Sir,  this  is  a  quarrelsome  age  ; 
and  the  anger  seems  to  me  to  be  the  worse,  where 
the  ground  is  difference  of  opinion  : — which  to  cure, 
to  hurt  men   in  their  hoiL^es,  per  ir.'-,  will 

not  be  found  an  apt  remedy,     .'^n. ot  repent 

yon  to  iirolect  those  poor  men  of  llapiou  Iroin  injury 
and  oppression :  which  that  you  would  is  the  effect 
of  this  Letter.  Sir,  you  will  not  want  the  grateful 
acknowledgment,  nor  utmost  endeavors  of  requital 
from  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oi.ivr.R  Cromwelt,  f 

Knyvett  was  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Berners.  '  The 
Knyvetts  or  Knivetts  of  Ashvvellthorpe  are  an  old 

'  Cromwelliana,  p  2. 

t  Letter  once  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Berners,  at  Uiiiling 
t  n  in  Norfolk  ;  copied  by  or  for  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  of  Yar- 
mouth,  and  by  him  communicated  to  me  :  the  original,  it 
seems,  is  now  lost  or  mislaid  There  never  was  any  date  ot 
time  or  place  on  the  copy,  nor  is  the  address  given  as  verbally 
exact,  but  only  as  substantially  so. 
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family  of  lar^e  property  in  Norfolk;'  their  seat, 
Asliwellthorpe,  is  still  one  of  Lord  Berner's. 

Hapton  is  a  Parish  and  Hamlet  some  seven  or 
eight  miles  south  of  Norwich,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Depwade ;  it  is  within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  Aah- 
welllhorpe ;  which  was  Knyvett's  residence  at  that 
time.  What  ♦  Robert  Browne  your  Tenant'  had  in 
hand  or  view  ao:ainst  these  poor  parishioners  of 
Hapton,  must,  as  the  adjoining  circumstances  are 
a!  I  obliterated,  remain  matter  of  conjecture  only. 
He  dinnly  shows  himself  in  this  Letter  as  an  Un- 
friend to  Puritans,  who,  however,  have  now  found 
a  Friend.  They  apply  to  Ohver ;  who  is  in  those 
parts,  on  Association  business,  with  a  company  of 
devout  troopers.  This  Letter,  full  of  civility  and 
backed  by  devout  horsemen  with  petronels, would 
doubtless  procure  them  relief.  VVe  can  fancy  the 
date  of  this  Letter  to  be,  both  in  time  and  place, 
adjacent  to  that  of  the  former.  We  shall  fall  in 
with  Mr.  Kn3rvett,  in  still  graver  circumstances, 
speedily  again. 


LOWESTOFF. 

[y  the  end  of  Februar)-,  1642-3,  'Colonel'  Crom- 
ell  is  at  Cambridge ;  'great  forces  from  Essex, 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk'  having  joined  him,  and  more 
still  coming  in.*  There  has  been  much  alarm  and 
running  to  and  fro,  over  all  those  counties.  Lord 
Capel  hanging  over  them  with  an  evident  intent  to 
plunder  Cambridge,  generally  to  plunder  and  rav- 
age in  this  region ;  as  Prince  Rupert  has  cruelly 
done  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is  now  cruelly  doing 
in  Will?  and  Hants.  Colonel  Cromwell,  the  soul  of 
the  whole  business,  must  have  had  some  bestir- 
ring of  himself;  some  swift  riding  and  resolving, 
now  here,  now  there.  Some  •  12,000  men,'  how- 
ever, or  say  even  '  800  men '  (for  rumor  runs  verj- 
hiich !)  from  the  Associated  Counties,  are  now  at 
last  got  together  about  Cambridge ;  and  Lord  Capel 
has  seen  good  to  vanish  again. f 

On  Monday,  I3th  March,  1642-3,  Thomas Con- 
isby.  Esquire,  High  Sheriff  of  Herts,  appears  visi- 
bly before  the  House  of  Commons,  to  give  account 
of  a  certain  '  Pretended  Commission  of  Array,' 
which  he  had  been  attempting  to  execute  one  Mar- 
'et-day  not  long  since  at  St.  Albans  in  that  county.  J 

"  .ch  King's  Writ,  or  Pretended  Commission  of 
Array,  the  said  High  Sheriff  had,  with  a  great 
Poise  Comitatti-i  round  him,  been  executing  one 
Market-day  at  St.  Albans  (date  irrecoverably  lost) 
— when  Cromwell's  dragoons  dashed  suddenly  in 
upon  him ;  laid  him  fast — not  without  difficulty  : 
he  was  first  seized  by  '  six  troopers,'  but  rescued 
by  his  royalist  multitude ;  then  '  twenty  troopers ' 
again  seized  him;  'barricaded  the  inn-yard ;"§ 
conveyed  him  off  to  London  to  give  what  account 
of  the  matter  he  could.  Here  he  is  giving  ac- 
count of  it — a  very  lame  and  withal  an  '  insolent' 
one,  as  seems  to  the  Honorable  House  ;  which  ac- 
cordingly sends  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  had 
to  lie  for  several  years.     Commissions  of  Array 

•  Cromwelliana,  p.  •!  ;  Vicars,  p.  273. 

\  Vicars  ;  Newspapers,  6-15  Vlarch  (in  Cromwelliana, p.  5.) 
\  CommODE  Joamals.  ii.,  1000,  1. 

^  V^icars,  p.  246 :  May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament 
•■(Ooizot's  French  Translation,  ii,  196. 
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are  not  handy  to  execute  in  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion at  present ! 

Here  is  another  adventure  of  the  same  kind, 
with  a  similar  rei^ult  The  '  Meeting  at  Laystoff,' 
or  Lowestoff  in  Suffolk,  is  mentioned  in  all  the 
old  Books;  but  John  Cory,  Merchant  Buigess  of 
Norwich,  shall  first  bring  us  face  to  face  with  it 
Assiduous  Sir  Symonds  got  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cory's 
Letter,*  one  of  the  tliou^d  Letters  which  Hon- 
orable Members  listened  to  in  those  mornings ;  and 
here  now  is  a  copy  of  it  for  the  reader — news  all 
fresh  and  fresh,  after  waiting  two  hundred  and  two 
years.  Old  Norwich  becomes  visible  and  audible, 
the  vanished  moments  buzzing  again  with  old  life 
— if  the  reader  will  read  well.  Potis,  we  should 
premise,  and  Palgrave,  were  lately  appointed  Depu- 
ty Lieutenants  of  Norwich  City ;  f  Cory  1  reckoa 
to  be  almost  a  kind  of  Quasi-Mayor,  the  real 
Mayor  having  lately  been  seized  for  Royalisra ; 
Knyvett  of  Ashwellthorpe  is  transiently  known  to 
us.  The  other  royalist  gentlemen  are  also  known 
to  antiquaries  of  that  region,  and  what  their  '  seats' 
and  connexions  were :  but  our  reader  here  caa 
without  damage  consider  merely  that  they  were 
Sons  of  Adam,  not  without  due  seats  and  equip- 
ments ;  and  read  the  best  he  can : 

"  To  Sir  John  Potts,  Kni^  Baronet,  of  Manmingtom, 
Norfolk:  Tktu. 

"  Laiu  Deo. 

"  Xorwich,  17»  Martii,  1642.^ 

"  Right  honourable  and  worthy  Sir — I  hope  yoa 
came  in  due  time  to  the  end  of  your  journey  in  health 
and  safety  ;  which  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear.  Sir,  I 
might  spare  my  labor  in  now  writing  ;  for  I  suppose 
you  are  better  informed  from  other  hands  ;  only  to 
testify  my  respects: 

"  Those  sent  out  on  Monday  morning,  the  13th, 
returned  that  night,  with  old  Mr.  Castle  of  Raven- 
ingham,  and  some  arms  of  his,  and  of  Mr.  Loudon's 
of  Alby,  and  of  Captain  Hamond's,  with  his  leading 
staff-ensign  and  drum.  Mr.  Castle  is  secured  at 
Sheritf  Greenwood's.  That  night  letters  from  Yar- 
mouth informed  the  Colonel,§  That  they  had,  that 
day,  made  stay  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  and  of  one 
Captain  Allen  from  Lowestoff,  who  had  come  thither 
to  change  dollars ;  both  of  whom  are  yet  secured ; — 
and  further.  That  the  Town  of  Lowestoff  had  re- 
ceived in  divers  strangers  and  was  fortifying  itself. 

"  The  Colonel  advised  no  man  might  enter  in  or 
out  the  gates  '  of  Norwich,'  that  night.  And  the 
next  morning,  between  five  and  six,  with  his  five 
troops,  with  Captain  Fountain's,  Captain  Rich's,  and 
eighty  of  our  Norwich  Volunteers,  he  marched  to- 
wards Lowestoff;  where  he  was  to  meet  with  the 
Yarmouth  Volunteers,  who  brought  four  or  five 
pieces  of  ordnance.  The  Town  'of  Lowestoff' 
had  blocked  themselves  up ;  all  except  where  thejr 
had  placed  their  ordnance,  which  were  three  pieces; 
before  which  a  chain  was  drawn  to  keep  off  the  horse. 

"  The  Colonel  summoned  the  Town,  and  demand- 
ed. If  they  would  deliver  up  their  strangers,  the  To.rn 
and  their  army  1 — promising  them  their  favour,  if  so ; 
if  not,  none.  They  yielded  to  deliver  up  their 
strangers,  but  not  to  the  rest.  Whereupon  our  Nor- 
wich dragoons  crept  under  the  chain  before  mention- 

•  D'Ewes's  Mss,  f.  1139  :  Transcript,  p.  378. 
t  Commons  Journals,  lOth  December,  1&42. 
I  Means  1643  of  our  Style.    There  are  yet  seven  davsof  the 
Old  Year  to  mn. 
§  *  viz.,  Cromwell,'  adds  D'Ewet. 


so 
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ed  ;  and  came  within  pistol-shot  of  their  ordnance ; 
proflVring  to  fire  upon  tht'ir  cannoneer — who  fled : 
•o  they  gained  the  two  |iitces  of  ordnance,  and  broke 
the  chain  ;  and  they  and  the  horse  entered  the  Town 
without  more  resistance  Where  presently  eighteen 
■trangers  yielded  themselves;  among  whom  were,  of 
Sufi'olk  men  :  Sir  T.  Barker,  Sir  John  Pettus  ;— of 
Norfolk  :  Mr.  Knyvelt  '  our  friend'  of  Ashweilthorpe, 
Mr.  Richard  Catelyn's  son — some  say  his  Father  too 
■was  there  in  the  morning;  Mr.  F.  Cory,  my  unfor- 
tunate cousin,  who  I  wish  would  have  been  better 
persuaded. 

"  Mr.  Brooke,  the  sometime  minister  of  Yarmouth, 
and  some  others,  escaped,  over  the  river.  There 
■was  good  store  of  pistols  and  other  arms:  I  hear 
above  fifty  cases  of  pistols.  The  Colonel  stayed 
there  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  night.  I  think  Sir 
John  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Smith  went  yesterday  to 
Berks.  It  is  rumoured  Sir  Robert  Kemp  hath  yield,- 
ed  to  Sir  John  Palgrave ;  how  true  it  is  I  know  not, 
for  J  spoke  not  to  Sir  John  yesterday  as  he  came 
through  Town.  I  did  your  message  to  Captain  She- 
wood.  Not  to  trouble  you  further,  I  crave  leave; 
and  am  ever 

"  Your  Worship's  at  command, 

" John  Coky. 

"  Postscriptum,  20th  March,  IG  13. — Right  worthy 
Sir,  The  abovcsaid  on  Friday  was  unhappily  left  be- 
hind ;  for  which  I  am  sorry;  as  also  that  I  utterly 
forgot  to  send  your  plate.  On  Friday  night  the 
Colonel  brought  in  hither  with  him  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Lowestoff,  and  Mr.  Trott  of  Beccles.  On 
Saturday  night,  with  one  troop,  they  sent  all  the 
prisoners  to  Cambridge  'Castle.'  Sir  John  Went- 
worth  is  come  oft'  with  the  payment  of  1000/. '  On 
Saturday,  Dr.  Corbett,  of  Norwich,  and  Mr  Henry 
Cooke*  the  Parliament  man,  and  our  old  'Alderman' 
Daniell  were  taken  in  Suffolk.  Last  night,  several 
troops  went  out  ;  some  to  Lynn-ward,  its  thought  ; 
others  to  Thetford-ward,  its  supposed — because  they 
had  a  prisoner  with  them.  Sir,  I  am  in  great  haste, 
and  remember  nothing  else  at  present. 

"  John  Cory. 

"  Sir  Richard  Berney  sent  to  me,  last  night,  and 
showed  and  gave  me  the  Colonel's  Note  to  testify 
he  had  paid  him  the  50/. — a  forced  contribution 
levied  by  the  Association  Committee  upon  poor  Ber- 
ney, who  had  shown  himself  '  backward  :'  let  him 
be  quiet  henceforth,  and  study  to  conform. 

This  ■was  the  last  attempt  at  Royalism  in  the 
Association  where  Cromwell  .served.  The  other 
•Associations,'  no  man  duly  forward  to  risk  him- 
self being  present  in  them,  had  already  fallen,  or 
■were  fast  falling  to  ruin ;  their  Counties  had  to  un- 
dergo the  chance  of  War  as  it  came.  Huntingdon 
County  soon  joined  itself  with  this  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation.! Cromwell's  ne.xt  operations,  as  we  shall 
perceive,  were  to  deliver  Lincolnshire,  and  give  it 
the  power  of  joining,  which  in  September  ne.xt 
took  efTect.J  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  E.ssex, 
Cambridge,  Herts,  Hunts:  these  are  thenceforth 
the  '  Seven  Asisociated  Counties,'  called  often  the 
'Association'  simply,  which  make  a  great  figure 
m  the  old  Books — and  kept  the  War  wholly  out 
of  their  own  borders,  having  had  a  man  of  due 
forwardness  among  them. 

*  Corbett  i«  or  was  '  Chancellor  of  Norwich  Diocese  ;' 
Henry  Cooke  is  Son  of  Coke  upon  Lyttleton — has  left  his 
place  in  Parliament,  and  got  into  dangerous  courses 

t '.26th  May,  Husbands'  Second  CoUection  (London,  1646,) 
p.  les.  1  lb.,  p.  337. 


LETTER  VL 

Let  the  following  Letter,  the  first  of  Cromwell's 
ever  published  in  the  Newspapers,  testify  wliat  pro- 
gress he  is  making  towards  delivering  Lincolnshire  ; 
which  is  sadly  overrun  with  the  Marquis  of  New- 
ca.stle's  Northern  '  Popish  '  Army  :  an  Army  '  full 
of  Papists,'  as  is  currently  reported  ;  officered  by 
renegade  Scots,  '  Sir  John  Hendersons,'  and  the  like 
unclean  creatures.  The  Marquis,  in  spile  of  the 
Fairfaxes,  has  overflowed  Yorksliire  ;  has  fortified 
hiin.self  in  Newark  over  Trent,  and  is  a  sore  afflic- 
tion to  the  well -affected  of  those  parts.  'That 
valiant  soldier  Colonel  Cromwell'  has  written  on 
this  occasion  to  an  official  Person  of  name  not  now 
discoverable : 


To 


These. 


'Grantham,  13  May,  1G43.' 
Sir — God  hath  given  us,  this  evening,  a  gloriotifl 
victory  over  our  enemies.     They  were,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, one-and-twenty  colours  of  horse-troops,  and 
three  or  four  of  dragoons. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  drew  out ;  they 
came  and  faced  us  within  two  miles  of  the  town. 
So  soon  as  we  had  the  alarm,  we  drew  out  our  forces, 
consisting  of  about  twelve  troops — whereof  some  of 
them  so  poor  and  broken,  that  you  shall  peldom  s«e 
worse  :  with  this  handful  it  pleased  God  to  cast  the 
scale.  For  after  we  had  stood  a  little,  above  musket- 
shot  the  one  body  from  the  other  ;  and  the  dragooners 
had  fired  on  both  sides,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
or  more ;  they  not  advancing  towards  us?  we  agreed 
to  charge  them.  And,  advancing  the  bodrnftertnany 
shots  on  both  sides,  we  came  on  with  oi"-  troops  a 
pretty  round  trot  ;  they  standing  tlrm  to  r»*ceive  us: 
and  our  men  charging  fiercely  upon  them,  by  God's 
providence  they  were  immediately  routed  and  ran 
all  away,  and  we  had  the  execution  of  them  two  or 
three  miles. 

I  believe  some  of  our  soldiers  did  kill  two  or  three 
men  apiece  in  the  pursuit;  but  what  the  nuniber  of 
dead  is  we  are  not  certain.  We  took  forty-five  Pri- 
soners, besides  divers  of  their  horse  and  arms,  and 
rescued  many  Prisoners  whom  they  had  lately  taken 
of  ours ;  and  we  took  four  or  five  of  their  colours 
'  I  rest '  *  »  »  « 

'  Oliver  Cromwell. '• 

On  inquiry  at  Grantham,  there  is  no  ve.stige  of 
tradition  as  to  the  scene  of  this  skirmish  ;  which 
must  have  been  some  two  miles  out  on  the  Newark 
road.  There  was  in  these  weeks  a  combined  plan, 
of  which  Cromwell  was  an  element,  for  capturing 
Newark ;  there  were  several  such  ;  but  this  and  au 
the  rest  proved  abortive,  one  element  or  another  of 
the  combination  always  failing.  Newark  did  not 
surrender  till  the  end  of  the  VVar. 

The  King,  at  present,  is  in  Oxford  :  Treaty,  of 
very  slow  gestation,  came  to  birth  in  March  last, 
and  was  carried  on  there  by  Whitlocke  and  others 
till  the  beginning  of  April;  but  ended  in  absolute 
nothing.!  The  King  still  continues  in  Oxford — 
his  head-quarters  for  three  years  to  come.  The 
Lord  General  Essex  is  lying  scattered  about  Thame,, 
and  Brickhill  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  a  very  dor- 

'  Tcrfect  Diurnal  of  the  Passages  in  Parliament,  22-29  MtJ^ 
1643  ;  completed  from  Vicars,  p.  332,  whose  copy,  however, 
is  not,  except  as  to  sense  and  facts,  to  be  relied  ou. 

t  Whitlocke,  Itt  editioa,  pp.  63.5  ;  Husbands,  u.,  48-119. 
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mant,  discontented  condition.*  Colonel  Hampden 
is  with  him.  There  is  talk  of  making  Colonel 
Hampden  Lord  Greneral.  The  immediate  hopes  of 
the  world,  however,  are  turned  on  '  that  valiant 
soldier  and  patriot  of  his  countr}''  Sir  William 
Waller,  who  has  marched  to  discomfit  the  Malig- 
nants  of  the  West. 

On  the  9th  of  this  May,  Cheapside  Cross,  Charing 
Cross,  and  other  Monuments  of  Papist  Idolatry, 
were  torn  down  by  authority,  '  troops  of  soldiers 
sounding  their  trumpets,  and  all  the  people  .shout- 
ing ;  the  Book  of  Sports  also  was  burnt  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  same.f  In  which  days,  too,  all  the 
people  are  working  at  the  Fortification  of  Lon- 
don. J 


LETTER  Vn. 

Cromwell's  next  achievement  was  the  raising  of 
the  Siege  of  Croyland  (exact  date  not  discover- 
able 0  concerning  which  there  are  large  details  in 
loud-spoken  Vicars  :§  How  the  reverend  godly 
Mr.  Ram  and  godly  Sergeant  Home,  both  of  Spald- 
ing, were  '  set  upon  the  walls  to  be  shot  at,'  when 
the  Spalding  people  rose  to  deliver  Croyland ;  how 
«  Colonel  Sir  Miles  Hobart '  and  other  Colonels  rose 
also  to  deliver  it — and  at  last  how  '  the  valiant  ac- 
tive Colonel  Cromwell '  rose,  and  did  actually  de- 
liver it.;| 

Again,  on  Tuesday,  July  27th,  news  reach  Lon- 
don,' that  he  has  taken  Stamford.  Whereupon  the 
Cavaliers  from  Newark  and  Belvoir  Castle  came 
hovering  about  him:  he  drove  them  into  Burleigh 
House ;  and  laid  siege  to  the  same :  '  at  three  in  the 
morning '  battered  it  w^ith  all  his  shot,  and  stormed  j 
it  at  last. 

The  Queen  in  late  months  has  landed  in  these 
Northern  parts,  with  Dutch  ammunition  purchased 
by  English  Crown  Jewels ;  is  stirring  up  all  man- 
ner of  '  Northern  Papists '  to  double  animation  ;  I 
tempting  Hothams  and  other  waverers  to  meditate  i 
treachery,  for  which  they  will  pay  dear.  She  march-  i 
es  Southward,   much  agitating  the  skirts  of  the 
Eastern  Association ;  joins  the  King  '  on  Keinton 
field '  or  Edgehill  field,  where  he  fought  last  au- 
tumn.    She  was  impeached  of  treason  by  the  Com- 
mons.    She  continued  in  England  till  the  follow- 
ing summer  ;^  then  quitted  it  for  long  years. 

Cromwell  has  been  at  Nottingham,  he  has  been 
at  Lynn,  he  has  been  here  and  then  swiftly  there, 
encountering  many  things,  all  summer ; — take  this 
as  a  token,  gathered  still  luminous  from  the  au 
thentic  but  mostly  mane  opacities  of  the  Commons 
Jij'Srnals:**  '  21  June,  1643,  Mr.  Pyra  reports  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Safety  of  the  Bangdom,'  our 
chief  authority  at  present,  to  this  effect,  that  Cap- 
tain Hotham,  son  of  the  famed  Hull  Hotham,  had, 
as  appeared  by  Letters  from  Lord  Gray  and  Colonel 
Cromwell,  now  at  Nottingham,  been  behaving  very 
ill :  had  plundered  divers  persons  without  regard  to 

•Rnshworth,  v.,  290. 

t  Vicars,  p.  3i7.  t  lb.,  p.  331. 

Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors. 
Bids:  inspire  Withers,  Prynne  and  Vicmrt.' 

Hudibras,  canto  i.,  64o. 
I  Vicars,  p.  322-5. 

1  From  February,  1M2.3  to  Jaljr,  1M4  (Clarendon,  ii.,  195 ; 
Bttshworth  v.,  634.  **  §  i»i->  138. 


the  side  they  were  of ;  had,  on  one  occasion, '  turn- 
ed two  pieces  of  ordnance  against  Colonel  Crom- 
well ;'  nay  once,  when  Lord  Gray's  quartermaster 
was  in  some  huff  with  Lord  Gray  '  about  oats,'  had 
ppvily  offered  to  the  said  quartermaster  that  they 
shop  Id  draw  out  their  men,  and  have  a  fight  for  it 
with  Lord  Gray ; — not  to  speak  of  frequent  corres- 
pondences with  Newark,  with  Newcastle,  and  the 
Queen  now  come  back  from  Holland  ;  wherefore 
he  is  arrested  there  in  Nottingham,  and  locked  up 
for  trial. 

This  was  on  the  Wednesday,  this  report  of 
Pym's :  and,  alas,  while  Pym  reads  it,  John  Hamp 
den,  mortally  wounded  four  days  ago  in  the  skirm- 
ish at  Chalgrove  Field,  lies  dying  at  Thame : — died 
on  the  Saturday  following ! — ^Here  is  Cromwell's 
Letter:  about  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  and 
of  the  relief  of  Gainsborough  '  with  powder  and 
match :' 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Association  sitting  at 
Cambridge. 

Hantinedon,  31st  July,  1643. 

GExrLESnrx — It  bath  pleased  the  Lord  to  give 
your  servant  and  soldiers  a  notable  victory  now  at 
Gainsborough.  I  marched  after  the  taking  of  Bur- 
leigh House  upon  Wednesday  to  Grantham,  where  I 
met  about  300  horse  and  dragoons  of  Nottingham 
With  these,  by  agreement,  we  met  the  Liocoln^fers 
at  North  Scarle,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Gains- 
borough, upon  Thursday  in  the  evening  ;  where  we 
tarried  until  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
then  with  our  whole  body  advanced  towards  Gains- 
borough. 

jVbout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Town,  we  met  a 
foriom-hope  of  the  enemy  of  near  100  horse.  Our 
dragooners  laboured  to  beat  them  back ;  but  not 
alighting  off  their  horses,  the  enemj'  charged  them, 
and  made  them  retire  under  their  main  body.  We 
advanced,  and  came  to  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill: 
we  cotild  not  well  get  up  but  by  some  tracks ;  which 
our  men  essaying  to  do,  the  body  of  the  enemy  en- 
deavoured to  hinder ;  wherein  we  prevailed,  and  got 
the  top  of  the  hill.  This  was  done  by  the  Lincoln- 
eers,  who  had  the  vanguard. 

When  we  all  recovered  the  top  .'"  the  hill,  we  saw 
a  great  Body  of  the  enemy's  horse  facing  us,  at  about 
a  musket-shot  or  less  distance  ;  and  a  good  Reserve 
of  a  full  regiment  of  horse  behind  it.  We  endeavour- 
ed to  put  our  men  into  as  good  order  as  we  could. 
The  enemy  in  the  meantime  advanced  towards  us,  to 
take  us  at  disadvantage  :  but  in  such  order  as  we 
were,  we  charged  their  great  body,  I  having  the  right 
wing ;  we  came  up  horse  to  horse  ;  where  we  disputed 
it  with  our  swords  and  pistols  a  pretty  time ;  all  keep- 
ing close  order,  so  that  one  could  not  break  the  other. 
At  last,  they  a  little  shrinking,  our  men  perceiving  it, 
pressed  in  upon  them,  and  immediately  routed  this 
whole  body  ;  some  flying  on  one  side  and  others  oa 
the  other  of  the  enemy's  Reserve  ;  and  our  men,  pur- 
suing them,  had  chase  and  execution  about  five  or  six 
miles. 

I  perceiving  this  body  which  was  the  Reserve  stand- 
ing still  unbroken,  kept  back  my  Major,  Whalley, 
from  the  chase :  and  with  my  own  troop  and  the  other 
of  my  regiment,  in  all  being  three  troops,  we  got  into 
a  body.  In  this  Reserve  stood  General  Cavendish  ; 
who  one  while  faced  me,  another  while  faced  four  of 
the  Lincoln  troops,  which  was  all  of  ours  that  stood 
upon  the  place,  the  rest  being  engaged  in  the  chase. 
At  last  General  Cavendish  charged  the  Lincolneers, 
and  routed  them.    Immediately  I  fell  At  his  rear  with> 
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my  three  troops ;  which  did  so  astonish  him,  that  he 
did  give  over  the  chase,  and  would  fain  have  deliver- 
ed himself  from  me.  But  I  pressing  on  forced  '  them' 
down  a  hill,  having  good  execution  of  them  ;  and  be 
low  the  hill,  drove  the  General  with  some  of  his  sol- 
diers into  a  quagmire  ;  where  my  Cai)tain-lieutenrtnt 
slew  him  with  a  thrust  under  his  short  ribs.  The 
rest  of  the  Body  was  wholly  routed,  not  one  man 
staying  upon  the  place. 

After  the  defeat  which  was  so  total,  we  relieved 
the  Town  with  such  powder  and  provision  as  we 
brought  with  us.  We  had  notice  that  there  were  six 
troops  of  horse  and  300  foot  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Town,  about  a  mile  off" us :  we  desired  some  foot  of 
my  Lord  Willoughby's,  about  400  ;  and,  with  our 
horse  and  these  foot,  marched  towards  them  :  when 
we  came  towards  the  place  where  their  horse  stood, 
we  went  back  with  my  troops  to  follow  two  or  three 
troops  of  the  enemy's  who  retired  into  a  small  village 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  When  we  recovered  the 
hill,  we  saw  in  the  bottom,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fr^m  us,  a  regiment  of  foot ;  after  that  another;  after 
that  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  own  regiment ;  con- 
sisting in  all  of  about  .OO  foot  colors,  and  a  great  body 
of  horse  ; — which  indeed  was  Newcastle's  Army. 
Which,  coming  so  unexpectedly,  put  us  to  new  con- 
sultations. My  Lord  Willoughby  and  I,  being  in  the 
Town,  agreed  to  call  off" our  foot.  I  went  to  bring 
them  off:  but  before  1  returned,  divers  of  the  foot  were 
engaged  ;  the  enemy  advancing  with  his  whole  body. 
Our  foot  retreated  in  disorder;  and  with  some  loss 
got  the  Town  ;  where  now  they  are.  Our  horse  also 
came  off  with  some  trouble;  being  wearied  with  the 
long  fight,  and  their  horses  tired  ;  yet  faced  the  ene- 
my's fresh  horse,  and  by  several  removes  got  off 
without  the  loss  of  one  man  ;  the  enemy  following 
the  rear  with  a  great  body. 

The  honour  of  this  retreat  is  due  to  God,  as  also  all 
the  rest.  Major  Whalley  did  in  this  carry  himself 
with  all  the  gallantry  becoming  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian.  Thus  you  have  this  true  relation,  as  short 
as  I  could.  What  you  are  to  do  upon  it,  is  next  to 
be  considered.  The  Lord  direct  you  what  to  do. 
Gentlemen,  I  am,  Your  faithful  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

About  two  miles  south  of  Gainsborough,  on  the 
North-Scarle  road,  stands  the  Hamlet  and  Church 
of  Lea ;  near  which  is  a  '  Hill,'  or  expanse  of  up- 
land, of  no  great  height,  but  sand)%  covered  with 
furze,  and  full  of  rabbit-holes,  the  ascent  of  which 
would  be  difficult  for  horsemen  in  the  teeth  of  an 
enemy.  This  is  understood  to  be  the  '  Hill'  of  the 
Fight  referred  to  here.  Good  part  of  it  is  enclosed, 
and  the  ground  much  altered,  since  that  time  :  but 
one  of  the  fields  is  still  called  '  Redcoats  Field,'  and 
another  at  some  distance  nearer  Gainsborough 
*  Graves  Field  :'  beyond  which  latter, '  on  the  other 
or  western  face  of  the  Hill,  a  little  over  the  boun- 
dary of  Lea  Parish  with  Gainsborough  Parish,  on 
the  left  hand  (as  you  go  North)  between  the  Road 
and  the  River,'  is  a  morass  or  meadow  still  known 
by  the  name  of '  Cavendish's  Bog,'  which  points 
out  the  locality.! 

Of  the  '  Hills'  and  •  Villages'  rather  confusedly 
alluded  to  in  the  second  part  of  the  Letter,  which 
probably  lay  across  Trent  Bridge  on  the  Newark 
side  of  the  river,  I  could  obtain  no  elucidation, — 
and  must  leave  them  to  the  guess  of  local  antiqua- 
ries interested  in  such  things. 

'General    Cavendish,'    whom   some   confound 

•  Rushwortll^.,  278.  t  !«•  pines  me. 


with  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  brother,  was  bis 
Cousin,  '  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  second  son ;'  an 
accomplished  young  man  of  three-and. twenty';  for 
whom  there  was  great  lamenting';  indeed  a  gene- 
ral emotion  about  his  death,  of  which  we,  in  these 
radical  times,  very  irreverent  of  human  quality  it- 
self, and  much  more  justly  of  the  dresses  of  human 
quality,  cannot  even  with  cflort  form  any  adequate 
idea.  This  was  the  first  action  that  made  Crom- 
well to  be  universally  talked  of :  He  dared  to  kill 
this  honourable  person  found  in  arms  against  him! 
'  Colonel  Cromwell  gave  assistance  to  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  and  performed  very  gallant  service 
agamst  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  forces.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  great  fortunes,  and  now  he 
began  to  appear  in  the  world.* 

Waller  has  an  Elegy,  not  his  best,  upon '  Charles 
Ca'ndish.'t  It  niust  have  been  written  some  time 
afterwards :  poor  Waller,  in  these  weeks,  very  nar- 
rowly escapes  death  himself,  on  account  of  the 
'  Waller  Plot ;' — makes  an  abject  submission  ;  pays 
£10,000  fine;  and  goes  upon  his  travels  into  fo- 
reign parts ! 

Gainsborough  was  directly  taken,  after  this  re- 
lief of  it ;  Lord  Willoughby  could  not  resist  the 
Newarkers  with  Newca.stle  at  their  head.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  whom  some  called  William  the  Con- 
queror, has  been  beaten  all  to  pieces  on  Lansdown 
Heath,  about  a  fortnight  ago. 


WINCEBY  FIGHT. 
In  the  very  hours  while  Cromwell  was  storming 
the  sand-hill  near  Gainsborough  'by  some  tracks,' 
honourable  gentlemen  at  iSt.  Stephen's  were  voting 
him  Governor  of  the  Me  of  Ely.  Ely  in  the  heart 
of  the  Fens,  a  place  of  great  military  capabilities, 
is  much  troubled  with  'corrupt  ministers,'  with 
'  corrupt  trainband?,'  and  understood  to  be  in  a  pe- 
rilous state  ;  wherefore  tney  nominate  Cromwell  to 
take  charge  of  it.f  We  understand  his  own  Fami- 
ly to  be  still  resident  in  Ely. 

The  Parliament  affairs,  this  Summer,  have  taken 
a  bad  course ;  and  except  it  to  be  in  the  Eastern 
Association,  look  everywhere  declining.  They 
have  lost  Bristol  ;§  Essex's  Army  has  melted  away, 
without  any  action  of  mark  all  Summer,  except  the 
loss  of  Hampden  in  a  skirmish  :  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  King  breaks  out  from  Oxford,  very 
clearly  .superior  in  force;  goes  to  settle  Bristol; 
and  might  thence,  it  was  supposed,  have  marched 
direct  to  London,  if  he  had  liked.  He  decides  on 
taking  Gloucester  with  him  before  he  quit  those 
parts.  The  Parliament,  in  much  extremity,  calls 
upon  the  Scots  for  help;  who  under  conditions  will 
consent. 

In  the.se  circumstances,  it  was  rather  thought  a 
piece  of  heroism  in  our  old  friend  Lord  Kimbolton, 
or  Mandevil,  now  become  Earl  of  Manchester,  to 
accept  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Association  :  he 
is  nominated  '  Sergeant- Major  of  the  Associated 
Counties,'  10th  August,   1643;    is  to  raise   new 

♦  Whitlock<^  (1st  edition,  London,  1682— a«  always,  unlegi 
tho  contrary  be  S|)ecified,)  p.  6B. 

t  Kenton's  Waller,  p.  209. 

}  Commons  Journals,  iii.,lS6  (of  28  July,  1613;)  ib.  153,107, 
180.  Sec,  to  637  (9  October,  1644.) 

^  '12  July,  Uushworth,  v.,  234. 
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force,  infantry  and  cavalry ;  has  four  Colonels  of 
horse  under  him ;  Colonel  Cromwell,  who  soon 
became  his  second  in  command,  is  one  of  them ; 
Colonel  Norton,  whom  we  shall  meet  aftenvards, 
is  another.*  'The  Associated  Counties  are  busy 
listing,'  intimates  the  old  Newspaper ;  and  so  soon 
as  their  harvest  is  over,  which  for  the  present 
much  retardeth  them,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  will 
have  a  very  brave  and  considerable  Army,  to  be  a 
terror  to  Northern  Papists,'  Newarkers  and  New- 
ca«tles,'  if  they  advance  Southward.'!  When  spe- 
cially it  was  that  Cromwell  listed  his  celebrated 
body  of  IrorCsides  is  of  course  not  to  be  dated,  though 
some  do  carlessly  date  it,  as  from  the  beginning  of 
the  War ;'  and  in  Batest  and  others  are  to  be  found 
various  romantic  details  on  the  subject,  which  de- 
serve no  credit.  Doubtless  Cromwell,  all  along, 
in  the  many  changes  his  body  of  men  underwent, 
had  his  eye  upon  this  object  of  getting  good  soldiers 
and  dismissing  bad ;  and  managed  this  matter  by 
common  practical  vigilance,  not  by  theatrical  clap- 
traps as  Dr.  Bates  represents.  Some  months  ago,  it 
was  said  in  the  Newspaper,  of  Colonel  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  '  not  a  man  swears  but  he  pays  his  twelve- 
pence  ;'  no  plundering,  no  drinking,  disorder  or  im- 
piety allowed.^  We  may  fancy,  in  this  new  levy, 
as  Manchester's  Lieutenant  and  Governor  of  Ely, 
when  the  whole  force  was  again  winnowed  and 
sifted,  he  might  complete  the  process,  and  see  his 
Thousand  Troopers  ranked  before  him,  worthy  at 
last  of  the  name  of  Ironsides.  They  were  men 
that  had  the  fear  of  God;  and  gradually  lost  all 
other  fear.  "  Truly  they  were  never  beaten  at  all," 
says  he. — Meanwhile  : — 

1643. 

August  21  St.  The  shops  of  London  are  all  shut 
for  certain  days  :§  Gloucester  is  in  hot  siege ; 
nothing  but  the  obdurate  valour  of  a  few  men 
there  prevents  the  King,  with  Prince  Rupert,  called 
also  Prince  Robert  and  Prince  Robber,  from  riding 
roughshod  over  us.||  The  City,  with  much  emotion, 
ranks  its  Trained  Bands  under  Essex  ;  making  up  an 
Army  for  him,  despatches  him  to  relieve  Gloucester. 
He  marches  on  the  •26th  ;  steadily  along,  in  spite  of 
rainy  weather  and  Prince  Rupert ;  westward,  west- 
ward ;  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  day,  September  5th, 
the  Gloucester  people  see  his  signal-fire  flame  up, 
amid  the  dark  rain,  '  on  the  top  of  Presbury  Hill ;' — 
and  understand  that  they  should  live  and  not  die. 
The  King  '  fired  his  huts,'  and  marched  ofl  without 
delay.  He  never  agam  had  any  real  chance  of  pre- 
vailing in  this  War.  Essex  having  relieved  the 
west,  returns  steadily  home  again,  the  King's  forces 
hanging  angrily  on  his  rear ;  at  Newberry  in  Berk- 
shire, he  had  to  turn  round,  and  give  them  battle — 
First  Newbury  Battle,  20th  September,  1643, 
wherein  he  came  off  rather  superior.**  Poor  Lord 
Falkland,  in  his  'clean  shirt,'  was  killed  here. 
This  steady  march,  to  Gloucester  and  back  again, 

*  Husbands,  ii .  S86,  276-a 

1 59  August,  1643,  Cromwelliana,  p.  7. 

}  Elenchus  Motuum.         ^  May,  1643,  Cromwelliana,  p.  5. 
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by  Essex,  was  the  chief  feat  he  did  during  the 
War ;  a  considerable  feat,  and  very  characteristic 
of  him,  the  slow-going  inarticulate,  indignant, 
somewhat  elephantine  man. 

September  22d.  The  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  take  the  Covenant,  the 
old  Scotch  Covenant,  slightly  modified  now  into  a 
•  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;'  in  St,  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster.*  They  lifted  up  their  hands 
seriatim,  and  then  'stept  into  the  chancel  to  sign.' 
Oliver  Cromwell  signs ;  and  next  after  him  young 
Sir  Henry  Vane.  There  sign  in  all  about  220 
honourable  Members  that  day.  The  whole  Par- 
liamentary Party,  down  to  the  lowest  constable  or 
drummer  in  their  pay,  gradually  signed.  It  was 
the  condition  of  assistance  from  the  Scotch ;  who 
are  now  calling  out '  all  fencible  men  from  sixteen 
to  sixty,'  for  a  third  expedition  into  England;  A 
very  solemn  Covenant,  and  Vow  of  all  the  People ; 
of  the  awfulness  of  which,  we,  in  these  days  of  Cus- 
tomhouse oaths  and  loose  regardless  talk,  cannot 
form  the  .smallest  notion. — Duke  Hamilton,  seeing 
his  painful  Scotch  diplomacy  end  all  in  this  way, 
flies  to  the  King  at  Oxford — is  there  '  put  under 
anest,'  sent  to  Pendennis  Castle  near  the  Land's 
End.t 

Lincolnshire,  which  has  now  become  one  of  the 
Associated  Seven,|  is  still  much  infested  with 
Newarkers:  Earl  Newcastle,  or  Marquis  New- 
castle, overflowing  all  the  North,  has  besieged  the 
Lord  Fairfax  in  Hull ;  who  hcis  been  obliged  to 
ship  his  brave  son  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with  aU 
the  horse,  as  useless  here,  across  the  Humber,  to  do 
service  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  Cromwell 
and  this  younger  Fairfax  have  united  about  Bos- 
ton :  here,  after  much  marching  and  skirmishing, 
is  an  account  of  Winceby  Fight,  their  chief  exploit 
in  those  parts,  which  cleared  the  country  of  the 
Newarkers  and  renegade  Sir  John  Hendersons ; — 
as  recorded  by  loud  spoken  Vicars.  In  spite  of 
brevity  we  must  copy  the  Narrative.  Cromwell 
himself  was  nearer  death  in  this  action  than  ever 
in  any  other ;  the  victory,  too,  made  its  due  figure, 
and  'appeared  in  the  world.' 

Winceby,  a  small  upland  Hamlet,  in  the  Wolds, 
not  among  the  Fens,  of  Lincolnshire,  is  some  five 
miles  west  of  Horncastle.  The  confused  memory 
of  this  Fight  is  still  fresh  there  ;  the  Lane  along 
which  the  chase  went  bears  ever  since  the  name 
of  '  Slash  Lane,'  and  poor  Tradition  maunders 
about  it  as  she  can.  Hear  Vicars,  a  poor  human 
soul  zealously  prophesying  as  if  through  the  or- 
gans of  an  ass — in  not  a  mendacious,  yet  loud- 
spoken,  exajTgerative,  more  or  less  asinine  manner  :§ 

•  *  *  'All  that  night,'  Tuesday,  10th  October, 
1643,  '  we  were  drawing  our  horse  to  the  appoint- 
ed rendezvous;  and  the  next  morning,  being  Wed- 
nesday, my  Lord'  Manchester  'gave  order  that 
the  whole  force,  both  horse  and  foot,  should  be 
drawn  up  to  Bolingbroke  Hill,  where  he  would 

♦  Rushworth,  v.  475 ;  the  Covenaat  itself,  i.  p.  478. 

t  Burnet    Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 

+  20  September.  1643,  Husbands,  ii.  327. 

^  Third  form  of  Vicars  :  Gods  Ark  orertopping  the  World'* 
Wares,  or  the  Third  Part  or  the  Parliamentary  Chronicle ; 
by  John  Vicars  (London,  Printed  b^  M.  Simons  and  J.  Mee- 
cock,  1646,)  p.  45.  There  are  three  editions  or  successive 
forms  of  this  Book  of  Vicars-'s  (See  Bliss's  Wood,  invoct:) 
it  is  always,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed,  the  second 
(of  1644)  that  we  refer  to  here. 
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expect  the  enemy,  being  the  only  convenient  ground 
to  iight  with  him.  But  Colonel  Cromwell  was  no 
way  satisfied  that  we  should  fight ;  our  horse  be- 
ing extremely  wearied  with  hard  duty  two  or  three 
days  together. 

'  The  enemy  also  drew,  that'  Wednesday  '  morn- 
ing, their  whole  body  of  horse  and  dragooners  into 
the  lield,  being  74  colors  of  horse,  and  21  colors 
of  dragoons,  in  all  95  colors.  We  had  not  many 
more  than  half  so  many  colors  of  horse  and  dra- 
gooners ;  but  I  believe  we  had  as  many  men — be- 
sides our  foot,  which  indeed  could  not  be  drawn  up 
until  it  was  very  late.  The  enemy's  word  was  "Cav- 
endish ;"  ' — he  that  was  killed  in  the  Bog :  '  and 
ours  was  "  Religion."  I  believe  that  as  we  had 
no  notice  of  the  enemy's  coming  toward  us,  so 
they  had  as  little  of  our  preparation  to  fight  with 
them.  It  was  about  twelve  of  the  clock  ere  our 
horse  and  dragooners  were  drawn  up.  After  that 
we  marched  about  a  mile  nearer  the  enemy ;  and 
then  we  began  to  descry  him,  by  little  and  little, 
coming  toward  us.  Until  this  time  we  did  not 
know  we  should  fight ;  but  so  soon  as  our  men 
had  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  coming,  they  were 
very  full  of  joy  and  resolution,  thinking  it  a  great 
mercy  that  they  should  now  fight  with  him.  Our 
men  went  on  in  several  bodies,  singing  Psalms. 
Quartermaster-General  Vennuyden  with  five  troops 
had  the  forlorn-hope,  and  Colonel  Cromwell  the 
van,  as.sisted  with  other  of  my  Lord's  troops,  and 
seconded  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax.  Both  armies  met 
about  Ixbie,  if  I  mistake  not  the  Town's  name' — 
you  do  mistake,  Mr.  Vicars ;  it  is  Winceby,  a 
mere  hamlet  and  not  a  town. 

'  Both  they  and  we  had  drawn  up  our  dragoon- 
ers ;  who  gave  the  first  charge  ;  and  then  the  horse 
fell  in.  Colonel  Cromwell  fell  with  brave  resolu- 
tion upon  the  enemy,  immediately  after  their  dra- 
gooners had  given  him  the  first  volley ;  yet  they 
were  so  nimble,  as  that  within  half  pistol-shot, 
they  gave  him  another :  his  horse  was  killed  un- 
der him  at  the  first  charge,  and  fell  down  upon 
him ;  and  as  he  rose  up,  he  was  knocked  down 
again  by  the  Gentleman  who  charged  him,  who 
'twas  conceived  was  Sir  Ingram  Hopton ;  but  af- 
terwards he '  the  Colonel  '  recovered  a  poor  horse 
in  a  soldier's  hands,  and  bravely  mounted  himself 
again.  Truly  this  first  charge  was  so  home-given, 
and  performed  with  so  much  admirable  courage 
and  resolution  by  our  troops,  that  the  enemy  stood 
not  another ;  but  were  driven  back  upon  their  own 
body,  which  was  to  have  seconded  them ;  and  at 
last  put  these  into  a  plain  disorder;  and  thus  in 
less  than  half  an  hour's  fight,  they  were  all  quite 
routed,  and ' — driven  along  Slash  Lane  at  a  terrible 
rate,  unnecessary  to  specify.  Sir  Ingram  Hopton, 
who  had  been  so  near  killing  Cromwell,  was  him- 
self killed.  '  Above  a  hundred  of  their  men  were 
found  drowned  in  ditches,'  in  quagmires  that  would 
not  bear  riding ;  the  '  dragooners  now  left  on  foot ' 
were  taken  prissoners :  the  chase  lasted  to  Horn- 
castle  or  beyond  it— and  Henderson  the  renegade 
Scot  was  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  more.  My 
Lord  of  Manchester's  foot  did  not  get  up  till  the 
battle  was  over. 

This  will  suffice  for  Winceby  Fight,  or  Horn- 
castle  Fight,  of  nth  October,  1643  ;  and  leave  the 
reader  to  imagine  that  Lincolnshire  too  was  now 


cleared  of  the  •  Papist  Army,'  as  we  violently 
nickname  it — all  but  a  few  Towns  on  the  West- 
ern border,  which  will  be  successfully  besieged 
when,  the  Spring  comes. 

1644 

Friday,  January  19th.  The  Scots  enter  Eng- 
land by  Berwick,  21,000  strong;  on  Wednesday 
they  left  Dunbar  '  up  to  the  knees  in  snow ;'  such 
a  heart  of  forwardness  was  in  them.*  Old  Lesley, 
now  Earl  of  Leven,  was  their  General,  as  before; 
a  Committee  of  Parliamenteers  went  with  him. 
They  soon  drove  in  Newcastle's  '  Papist  Army ' 
within  narrower  quarters  ;  in  May,  got  Manches- 
ter with  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  brought  across  the 
Humber  to  join  them,  and  besieged  Newcastle  him- 
self in  York.  Which  brings  us  to  Marston  Moor, 
and  Letter  Eighth. 

Let  us  only  remark  first  that  Oliver  in  the  early 
months  of  1644  had  been  to  Gloucester,  success- 
fully convoying  Ammunition  thither,  and  had  ta- 
ken various  strong  houses  by  the  road.f  After 
which  the  due  Sieges  and  successes  in  the  Western 
parts  of  LincolnsTiire  had  followed,  till  Summer 
came,  and  the  Cavaliers  were  all  swept  out  of  that 
county. 

In  these  same  weekst  there  is  going  on  a  very 
famous  Treaty  once  more,  '  Treaty  of  Uxbridge ;' 
with  immense  apparatus  of  King's  Commissioners, 
and  Parliament  and  Scotch  Commissioners;  of 
which,  however,  as  it  came  to  nothing,  there  need 
nothing  here  be  said.  Mr.  Christopher  Love,  a 
young  eloquent  divine,  of  hot  Welsh  blood,  of 
Presbyterian  tendency,  preaching  by  appointment 
in  the  place,  said.  He  saw  no  prospect  of  an  agree- 
ment, he  for  one ;  "  Heaven  might  as  well  think 
of  agreeing  with  Hell;"§  words  which  were  re- 
menibered  a^inst  Mr.  Christopher.  The  King 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Presbyterianism,  will 
not  stir  a  step  without  his  Surplices  at  Alihallow- 
tide  ;  there  remains  only  War ;  a  supreme  managing 
•  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms ;'  combined  forces, 
and  war.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Majesty,  to 
counterbalance  the  Scots,  had  agreed  to  a  '  Cessa- 
tion in  Ireland,'  sent  for  his  '  Irish  Army'  to  assist 
him  here — and  indeed  already  got  them  as  good  as 
ruined,  or  reduced  to  a  mere  marauding  appaiatus.j| 
A  new  '  Papist '  or  partly  '  Papist  Army,'  which 
gave  great  scandal  in  this  country.  By  much  the 
remarkablest  man  in  it  was  Colonel  George  Monk ; 
already  taken  at  Nantwich,  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower. 

More  interesting  to  us ;  in  the  .same  month  of 
January,  22d  day  of  it.  Colonel  Cromwell  had  tran- 
Biently  appeared  in  his  place  in  Parliament ;  con- 
plaining  much  of  my  Lord  Willoughby,  as  of  a 
backward  General,  with  strangely  dis.-^olute  people 
about  him,  a  great  sorrow  to  Lincolnshire  j't — and 
craving  that  my  Lord  Manchester  might  be  apjwini- 
ed  there  instead ;  which,  as  we  see,  was  done ; 
with  good  result. 

•  lUishworth,  V.  603-6. 

t  Newspapers,  6  March,  Cromwelllana,  p.  8;  'Whit- 
locke,  p.  78.  . 

j  -29  Jnnuary — 5  March,  Rushworth,  v  ,  814-946  ;  WmU 
locke,  p.  123  3. 

(;  Wood.  iii.  'iSl  ;  Commons  Journals,  Jic. 

|i  Rushworth,  v.  547  (Cessation,  1.5  September,  164S ;)  T 
299  MS  (Siogc  of  Nantwich,  21  November.X 

T  D'Ewe's  M»s,  vol.  iv.,  f.  280  b. 
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"  In  •which  same  days  indeed,  end  of  January, 
1644,  Oliver,  as  Governor  of  Ely,  had  transiently 
appeared  in  Ely  Cathedral  itself-:  for  the  Four 
Surplices  were  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hitch  was  somewhat  too 
scrupulous  about  obe)-ing.  Whereupon  Oliver 
ordered  him,  "  Leave  off  your  foolin»,  and  come 
down,  Sir  !"* — in  a  voice,  still  audible  to  this  Ed- 
itor ;  which  Mr.  Hitch  instantly  gave  ear  to. 


LETTER  Vm. 


In  the  last  days  of  June,  1644J  Prince  Rupert, 
•with  an  army  of  some  20,000  fierce  men,  came 
pourin»  over  the  hills  from  Lancashire,  where  he 
iad  leu  harsh  traces  of  himself,  to  relieve  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  who  was  now  with  a  force  of 
6,000  besieged  in  York,  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Scots  under  Leven,  the  Yorkshiremen  under  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  the  Associated  Counties  under  ilan- 
chester  and  Cromwell.  On  hearing  of  his  approach , 
the  Parliament  Generals  raised  the  Siege ;  drew  out 
on  the  Moor  of  Long  Marston,  some  four  miles  off, 
to  oppose  his  coming.  He  avoided  them  by  cross- 
ing die  river  Ouse;  relieved  York,  Monday,  1st 
Jmy  ;  and  might  have  returned  successful ;  but  in- 
sisted on  Newcastle's  joining  him,  and  going  out  to 
fight  the  Roundheads.  The  Battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
fought  on  the  morrow  evening,  Tuesday,  2d  July, 
1644,  from  7  to  10  o'clock,  was  the  result — entirely 
disastrous  for  him. 

Of  this  Battle,  the  bloodiest  of  the  whole  War,  I 
must  leave  the  reader  to  gather  details  in  the  sources 
indicated  below  ;t  or  to  imagine  it  in  general  as  the 
most  enormous  hurlyburly,  of  fire  and  smoke,  and 
steel-ilashings  and  death-tumult,  ever  seen  m  those 
T^ions  :  the  end  of  which,  about  ten  at  night,  was 
'  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fift)-  bodies,'  to  be 
buried,  and  total  ruin  to  the  King's  afiairs  in  those 
Northern  {)arts. 

The  Armies  were  not  completely  drawn  up  till 
after  five  in  the  evening ;  there  was  a  ditch  between 
them ;  they  stood  lacing  one  another,  motionless  ex- 
cept the  exchange  of  a  few  cannon-shots,  for  an 
hour-and-half.  Newcastle  thought  there  would  be 
no  fighting  till  the  morrow,  and  had  retired  to  his 
carriage  lor  the  night.  There  is  some  shadow  of 
sunnise  that  the  stray  cannon-shot  which,  as  the 
following  Letter  indicates,  proved  fatal  to  Oliver's 
Nephew,  did  also,  rousing  Oliver's  humour  to  the 
charging  point,  bring  on  the  general  Battle.  '  The 
Prince  of  Plunderers,'  invincible  hitherto,  here  first 
tasted  the  steel  of  Oliver's  Ironsides,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  like  it  '  The  Scots  delivered  their  fire  with 
such  constancy  and  swiftness,  it  was  as  if  the  whole 
air  had  become  an  element  of  fire,' — in  the  summer 
gloaming  there. 

"  To  my  loving  Brother,  Colonel   Valentine  Walton  : 
TTieee.' 

'  Leagaer  before  Tork,'  5th  July,  1W4, 
Dear   Sir — It's  our  duly  to  sy  rapaihize  in  all  nier- 

•  Walker.s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergv,  Part  ii.  p.  23. 

t  Kings  Pamphlets,  small  4lo,  no  \&i  (various  acconnts  by 
eyewitnesses  :)  no.  163,  one  by  Simeon  Ash,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester's Chaplain  :  no.  167,  Sic  :  Rashworth.  v  63:1 :  Carte-s 
Ormond  Papers  (London,  1739,)  i.  56 :  Fairfax's  Memorials 
(Somers  Tracts,  r.  3d9.)  Modem  accounts  are  namerous, 
bat  of  no  value. 


cies  ;  and  to  praise  the  Lord  together  m  chastisements 
or  trials,  so  that  we  may  sorrow  together. 

Truly  England  and  the  Church  of  God  hath  had  a 
great  favour  from  the  Lord,  in  this  great  Victory  givea 
unto  us,  such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this  War 
began.  Ii  had  all  the  evidences  of  an  absolute  Vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  the  Godly 
Party  principally.  We  never  chai^fd  but  we  routed 
the  enemy.  The  Left  Wing,  which  I  commanded, 
being  our  own  horse,  saving  a  few  Scots  in  our  rear, 
beat  all  the  Prince's  horse.  God  made  them  as  stub- 
ble to  our  swords.  We  charged  their  regiments  of 
foot  with  our  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged.  The 
particulars  I  cannot  relate  now ;  but  I  believe,  of 
twenty  thousand  the  Prince  hath  not  four  thousand 
left.     Give  glory,  all  the  glory,  to  God. — 

Sir,  God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest  Son  by  a  can- 
non-shot. It  brake  his  leg.  We  were  necessitated 
to  have  it  cut  off,  whereof  he  died. 

Sir,  you  know  my  own  trials  this  way  :*  but  the 
Lord  supported  me  with  this.  That  the  Lord  took  him 
into  the  happiness  we  all  pant  for  and  live  for.  There 
is  your  precious  child  full  of  glory,  never  to  know  s'ln 
or  sorrow  any  more.  He  was  a  gallant  young  inan, 
exceedingly  gracious.  God  give  you  His  comtort. 
Before  his  death  he  was  so  full  of  comfort  that  to 
Frank  Russel  and  myself  he  could  not  express  it,  "  Ic 
was  so  great  above  his  pain."  This  he  said  to  us. 
Indeed  it  was  admirable.  A  little  after,  he  said.  One 
thing  lay  upon  his  spirit.  I  asked  him.  What  that 
was"^  he  told  me  it  was.  That  God  had  not  suffered 
him  to  be  any  more  the  executioner  of  His  enemies. 
At  his  fall,  his  horse  being  killed  with  the  bullet,  aiid 
as  I  am  informed  three  horses  more,  I  am  told  he  bid 
them,  Open  to  the  right  and  left,  that  he  might  see 
the  rogues  run.  Truly  he  was  exceedingly  beloved 
in  the  Army,  of  all  that  knew  him.  But  few  knew 
him  ;  for  ne  was  a  precious  young  man,  fit  for  God. 
You  have  cau.se  to  bless  the  Lord.  He  is  a  glorious 
Saint  in  Heaven  ;  wherein  you  ought  e.xceedinj?ly  to 
rejoice.  Let  this  drink  up  your  sorrow  ;  seeing  these 
are  not  feigned  words  to  comfort  you,  but  the  thing 
is  so  real  and  undoubted  a  truth.  Yoa  may  do  all 
things  by  the  strength  of  Christ.  Seek  that,  and  you 
shall  easily  bear  your  trial.  Let  this  public  mercy  to 
the  Church  of  God  make  you  to  forget  your  private 
The  Lord  be  your  strength  :  so  prays 


Your  truly  faithful  and  loving  Brother, 

OuvER  Ceomweu:.. 

My  love  to  your  Daughter,  and  my  Cousin  Perce- 
val, Sister  Desbrcw  and  all  friends  with  yourf 

Colonel  Valentine  Walton,  already  a  conspicuous 
man,  and  more  so  afterwards,  is  of  Great-Staughton, 
Huntingdonshire,  a  neighbour  of  the  &irl  of  Man- 
chester's ;  Member  for  his  County,  and  a  Colonel 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  There  had  long 
been  an  intimacy  between  the  Cromwell  Family  and 
his.  His  Wife,  the  Mother  of  this  slain  youth,  is 
Margaret  Cromwell,  Oliver's  younger  Sister,  nejrt 
to  him  in  the  family  series.  •  Frank  Russel,'  is  of 
Chippenham,  Cambridgeshire,  eldest  Son  of  the  Ba- 
ronet there;  already li  Colonel;  soon  afterwards 
Governor  of  Ely  in  Oliver's  stead.}  It  was  the 
daughter  of  this  Frank  that  Henry  Cromwell,  some 
ten  years  hence,  wedded.  Colonel  Walton,  to  ap- 
pearance, is  at  present  in  the  Association,  near  hia 

» I  conclude,  the  poor  Boy  Oliver  has  already  fallen  in 
these  Wars— none  of  u*  knows  where,  though  his  Father 
well  knew  I 

t  Ellis's  Original  Letters  (First  Series  )  iii. 299.  'Original 
once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Langton  of  Welbeck  street.' 

}  See  Noble,  ii.  407*— with  vigilance  against  his  blonden.] 
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own  home.  Tlie  poor  wounded  youth  would  have 
to  lie  on  the  field  at  Marston  while  the  Battle  was 
iought ;  the  whole  Army  had  to  bivouack  there,  next 
to  no  food,  hardly  even  water  to  be  had.  That  of 
♦  Seeing  the  rogues  run,'  occurs  more  than  once  at 
/jubsequent  dates  in  these  Wars  :*  who  first  said  it, 
or  whether  any  body  ever  said  it,  must  remain  un- 
certain. 

York  was  now  captured  in  a  few  days :  Prince 
Rupert  had  fled  across  into  Lancashire,  and  so '  south 
to  Shropshire,  to  recruit  again ;'  Marquis  Newcastle 
with  '  about  eighty  gentlemen,'  disgusted  at  the  turn 
of  affairs,  hail  withdrawn  beyond  seas.  The  Scots 
moved  northward  to  attend  the  Siege  of  Newcastle — 
ended  it  by  storm  in  October  next.  On  the  24th  of 
which  same  month,  24th  October,  1644,  the  Parlia- 
ment promulgated  its  Rhadamanthine  Ordinance, 
To  *  hang  any  Irish  Papist  taken  in  arms  in  this 
country  ;'t  a  very  severe  Ordinance,  but  not  uncall- 
ed for  by  the  nature  of  the  '  marauding  apparatus,' 
in  question  there. 


THREE  FRAGMENTS  OF  SPEECHES. 

SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE. 

The  following  Three  small  Fragments  of 
Speeches  will  have  to  represent  for  us  some  six 
months  of  occasional  loud  debating,  and  continual 
anxious  gestation  and  manipulation,  in  the  Two 
Houses,  in  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  and 
in  many  other  houses  and  places; — the  ultimate 
outcome  of  which  was  the  celebrated  '  Self-Deny- 
ing Ordinance,'  and  '  New  Model'  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's Army;  which  indeed  brings  on  an  entirely 
New  Epoch  in  the  Parliament's  Affairs. 

Essex  and  Waller  had,  for  the  third  or  even 
fourth  time,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  ever-zealous 
London,  been  fitted  out  with  Armies ;  had  marched 
forth  together  to  subdue  the  West; — and  ended  in 
quite  other  results  than  that.  The  two  Generals 
differed  in  opinion :  did  not  march  long  together : 
Essex,  urged  by  a  subordinate.  Lord  Roberts,  who 
had  estates  in  Cornwall  and  hoped  to  get  some 
rents  out  of  them,]:  turned  down  thitherwards  to 
the  left:  Waller  bending  up  to  the  right, — with 
small  issue  either  way.  Waller's  last  action  was 
an  indecisive,  rather  unsuccessful  Fight,  or  day  of 
skirmishing,  with  the  King,  at  Cropredy  Bridge  on 
the  border  of  Oxford  and  Northampton  Shires,§ 
three  days  before  Marston  Moor.  After  which 
both  parties  separated  :  the  King  to  follow  Essex, 
since  there  was  no  hope  in  the  North ;  Waller  to 
wander  London-wards,  and  gradually  '  lose  his 
Army  by  desertion,'  as  the  habit  of  him  was.  As 
for  the  King,  he  followed  Essex  into  Cornwall  with 
eflfect;  hemmed  him  in  among  the  hills  there,  about 
Bodmin,  Lestwithiel,  Foy,  with  continual  skirm- 
ishing, with  ever-growing  scarcity  of  victual; 
forced  poor  Essex  to  escape  to  Plymouth  by  the 
Fleet.ll  and  leave  his  Arm}*  to  shift  for  itself  as  best 
might  be :  the  horse  under  Balfour  to  cut  their  way 
through ;  the  foot  under  Skippen  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  cease  to  be  soldiers,  and  inarch  away  '  with 
staves  in  their  hands'  into  the  wide  world.     This 

*  Ludlow.  t  Uushworth,  v  783. 

X  Clareri'lon.  ^  iSih  June,  1644,  Clarendon,  ii.  65.5. 

■J  His  own  distinct,  downright,  and  somewhat  sulky  Narra- 
tJTe,  Rushworth,  v.  7oi. 


surrender  was  effected  Ist  September,  1644,  two 
months  after  Marston  Moor. 

The  Parliament  made  no  complaint  of  Essex; 
with  a  kind  of  Roman  dignity,  they  rather  thanked 
him.  They  proceeded  to  recruit  Waller  and  him, 
summoned  Manche.'^ter  with  Cromwell  his  Lieu- 
tenant-General  to  join  them  ;  by  which  three  bodies, 
making  again  a  considerable  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Manchester  and  Waller  (for  Essex  at 
London  lay '  sick,'  or  seeming  to  be  sick,)  the  King, 
returning  towards  Oxford  from  his  victory,  \va.s  in- 
tercepted at  Newbury;  and  there,  on  Sunday  27th 
October,  J 644,  fell  out  the  Second  Battle  of  New- 
bury.'* Wherein  his  Majesty,  alter  four  hours 
confused  fighting,  rather  had  the  worse  ;  yet  con- 
trived to  march  off,  unmolested,  '  by  moonlight  at 
10  o'clock,'  towards  Wallingford,  and  got  safe 
home-  Manchester  refused  to  pursue;  I  hough 
urged  by  Cromwell,  and  again  urged.  Nay  twelve 
days  afler,  when  the  King  came  back,  and  openly 
revictualled  Dennington  Castle,  an  important  .strong- 
place  hard  by, — Manchester  in  spite  of  Cromwell's 
urgency,  still  refused  to  interfere. 

They  in  fact  came  to  a  quarrel  here,  these  two: 
— and  much  else  that  was  represented  by  them 
came  to  a  quarrel ;  Presbytery  and  Independency, 
to  wit.  Manchester  was  reported  to  have  .said,  if 
they  lost  this  Army  pursuing  the  King,  they  had 
no  other;  the  King  'might  hang  them  all.'  "To 
Cromwell  and  the  thorough-going  party,  it  had  be- 
come very  clear  that  high  Essexes  and  Manches- 
ters,  of  limited  notions  and  large  estates  and  anxie- 
ties, who  besides  their  fear  of  being  themselves 
beaten  utterly,  and  forfeited  and  '  hanged,'  were 
afraid  of  beating  the  King  too  well,  would  never 
end  this  Cause  in  a  good  way.  Whereupon  ensue 
some  six  months  of  very  complex  manipulation, 
and  public  and  private  consultation,  which  these 
Three  {"ragments  of  Speeches  are  here  to  represent 
for  us. 

1.  Jn  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  25/A  No- 
vember, 1G44,  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  did,  at 
ordered  on  the  Saturday  before,  exhibit  a  cluirge 
against  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  to  th  is  effect : 

That  the  said  Earl  hath  alwajs been  indisposed  and 
backward  to  engagements,  and  the  ending  of  ihf  War 
by  the  sword  ;  and  '  always '  for  such  a  Peace  as  a 
'thorough'  victory  would  be  a  disadvantage  to; — 
and  hath  declared  this  by  principles  express  to  that 
purpose,  and  '  by  '  a  continued  series  of  cprriage  and 
actions  answerable. 

That  since  the  taking  of  York,t  as  if  the  Parlia- 
ment had  now  advantage  fully  enough,  he  hath  de- 
clined whatsoever  fended  to  farther  advantage  upon 
the  Enemy  ;  '  hath'  neglected  and  siudiously  shifted 
otf  opportunities  to  that  purpose,  as  if  he  thought  the 
King  too  low,  and  the  Parliament  too  high — especially 
at  Dennington  Castle. 

That  he  hath  drawn  the  army  into,  and  detained 
them  in,  such  a  posture  as  to  give  the  Enemy  fresh 
advantages  ;  and  this,  before  his  conjunction  wiih  the 
other  Armies, $  by  his  own  absolute  will,  against  or 
without  his  Council  of  War,  against  many  commands 
of  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  and  with  con- 
tempt and  villifying  of  those  commands; — and,siHrr 
the  conjunction,  sometimes  agiiinst  the  Councils  of 
War,  and  sometiftiea  by  persuading  and  deluding  the 

'  Clarendon,  ii.  717.  t  Directly  aflar  Marston  Moor. 

}  Waller's  and  l^sse.x's  at  Newbury. 
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Council  to  neglect  one  opportunity  with  pretence  of 
another,  and  this  again  of  a  third,  and  at  last  by  per 
Buading  '  them  '  that  it  was  not  fit  to  fight  at  all.* 

To  these  heavy  charges,  Manchester  makes  heavy 
answer,  at  great  length,  aboat  a  week  after :  of 
which  we  shall  remember  only  this  piece  of  coun- 
ter-chaii2;e.  How  his  Lordship  had  once  in  those 
very  Npwbury  days,  ordered  Cromwell  to  proceed 
to  some  rendezvous  with  the  horse,  and  Crorr.well, 
very  unsuitably  ior  a  Lieutenant-General,  had  an- 
swered, The  horses  were  already  worn  off  their 
feet;  "  if  your  Lordship  want  to  have  the  skins  of 
the  horses,  this  is  the  way  to  get  them  !" — Through 
which  small  slit,  one  looks  intolai^e  seas  of  gene- 
ral discrepancy  in  those  old  months  !  Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell  is  also  reported  to  have  said,  in 
a  moment  of  irritation  surely,  "  There  would  never 
be  a  good  time  in  England  till  we  had  done  with 
Lords.*'t  But  the  most  appalling  report  that  now 
circulates  in  the  world  is  this,  of  his  saying  once, 
•'  If  he  met  the  King  in  battle,  he  would  fire  his 
pistol  at  the  King  as  at  another;" — pistol,  at  our 
poor  semi-divine  misguided  Father  fallen  insane: 
a  thing  hardly  conceivable  to  the  Presbyterian 
human  mind  !:^ 

n.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Wtdnetday,  9th  De- 
cember, all  sitting  in  Grand  Committee,  '  there  teas 
a  general  silence  for  a  good  space  of  time,'  one  look- 
ing upon  the  other  to  see  icko  would  break  the  ice,  in 
regard  to  this  delicate  point  of  getting  our  Essexes 
and  Manrhesters  softly  ousted  from  the  Army ;  a 
very  delicate  paint  indeed — when  Lieutenant-  Gene- 
ral Cromwell  stood  up,  and  spake  shortly  to  this 
effect: 

It  is  now  a  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  hold  the 
tongue.  The  important  occasion  now,  is  no  less  than 
to  save  a  Nation,  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay  almost  dying 
condition  ;  which  the  long  continuance  of  this  War 
hath  already  brought  it  into ;  so  that  without  a  more 
speedy,  vigorous  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the 
War — casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings  like  '  those 
of  soldiers-of-fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  out  a  war 
we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the 
Bame  of  a  Parliament. 

For  what  do  the  enemy  say  1  Nay,  what  do  many 
say  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  Parlia- 
ment 1  Even  this.  That  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and  the  sword 
into  their  hands ;  and,  what  by  interest  in  Pailiament, 
what  by  power  in  the  Army,  will  perpetually  continue 
themselves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  War 
speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own  power  should  deter- 
mine with  it.  This  '  that'  I  speak  here  to  our  own 
faces,  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad  behind  our 
backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on  any.  I  know  the 
worth  of  those  Commanders,  Members  of  both 
Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power :  but  if  I  may  speak 
my  conscience  without  reflection  upon  any.  I  do  con- 
ceive if  the  Army  be  not  put  into  another  method,  and 
the  War  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  People  can 
bear  the  war  no  longer,  and  wiU  enforce  you  to  a  dis- 
honourable Peace. 

But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your  prudence. 
Not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or  oversight  of  any 
Commander-in-chief  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever; 
for  as  1  must  acknowledge  myself  gnilty  of  over- 

*  Rushworth,  v. 732 ;  Comnton  Journals,  iii.  703  5. 

t  Ruihworth,  v.7a4. 

}  Old  Pamphlets  ucpius,  onwards  to  1649. 


sights,  so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  Therefore  waving  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to 
the  remedy  ;  which  is  most  necessary.  And  I  hope 
we  have  such  true  English  hearts,  and  zealous  affec- 
tions towards  the  general  weal  of  our  Mother  Conn 
try,  as  no  .Members  of  either  House  will  scruple  to 
deny  themselves,  and  their  own  private  intei<»sts,  foi 
the  public  good  ;  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonour 
done  to  them,  whatever  the  Parliament  shall  /esolve 
upon  in  this  weighty  matter.* 

ni.  On  the  same  day,  seemingly  at  a  tub$eqv--»t  part 
of  the  debate,  IJe%Uenant- General  CromwtS  said 
likewise,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker — ^I  am  not  of  the  mind  that  th«  calliag 
of  the  Members  to  sit  in  Parliament  will  break,  or 
scatter  our  Armies.  I  can  speak  this  for  my  own 
soldiers,  that  they  look  not  upon  m«,  bnt  upon  yoo ; 
and  for  you  they  will  fight,  and  live  and  die  in  your 
Cause  ;  ^d  if  others  be  oi  that  mind  thai  they  are 
of,  you  need  not  fear  them.  They  do  not  idolise  me, 
but  look  upon  the  Cause  they  fight  for.  You  may 
lay  upon  them  what  commands  you  please,  they  will 
obey  your  commands  in  that  Cause  they  fight  for  t 

To  be  brief,  Mr.  Zouch  Tate,  ]M?mber  for 
Northampton,  moved  this  day  a  Self-denying 
Ordinance  :  which,  in  a  few  days  more,  was  pass- 
ed in  the  Commons.  It  was  not  so  easily  got 
through  the  Lords ;  but  there  too  it  had  ultimately 
to  pass.  One  of  the  most  important  claujes  wa« 
this,  introduced  not  without  difficulty.  That  reli- 
gious men  might  now  serve  without  taking  la«  Co- 
venant as  a  first  preliminary — perhaps  they  might, 
take  it  by  and  by.  This  was  a  great  ease  to  ten- 
der consciences  ;  and  indicates  a  deep  split,  which 
will  grow  wider  and  wider,  in  our  religious  affairs 
The  Scots  Commissioners  have  sent  for  Whitlocke 
and  Maynard  to  the  Lord  General's,  to  ask  in  judi 
cious  Scotch  dialect.  Whether  there  be  not  ground 
to  prosecute  Cromwell  as  an  '  incendiarj'  T  "  You 
ken  varry  well !" — The  two  learned  gentlemen 
shook  their  heads.| 

This  Self-denying  Ordinance  had  to  pass ;  it  and 
the  New  Model  wholly ;  by  the  steps  indicated  be- 
low.>J  Essex  was  gratified  by  a  splendid  Pension 
— very  little  of  it  actually  paid ;  for  indeed  he  died 
some  two  years  after ;  Manchester  was  put  on  the 
Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms :  the  Parliament  had 
its  New  Model  Army,  and  soon  saw  an  entirely 
new  epoch  in  its  affairs. 


LETTERS  IX.— XIL 

Before  the  old  Officers  laid  down  their  commis- 
sions. Waller  with  Cromwell  and  Massy  were  sent 
on  an  Expedition  into  the  West  against  Goring  and 
Company  ;  concerning  which  there  is  some  echo  in 

»  Rushworth,  vi.  4.  t  Cromwelliana,  p.  12, 

{  Whitlocke,  ia  p.  Ill  (December,  J644.) 

§  Rushworth,  vi.  7,  S :  Self-denying  Ordinance  passed  in  the 
Commons  I9th  December,  and  is  sent  to  the  Lords  ;  Confer- 
ence about  it,  7th  January ;  rejectfi  by  the  Loids  Idtfa 
January — because  "we  do  not  kiow  what  sA^e  the  Army 
will  now  suddenly  take."  Whereupon,  ilst  January.  '  Fair- 
fax is  nominated  'General ;'  and  on  the  19th  February,  tho 
New  Model  is  completed  and  passed  :  "  TTiis  is  the  shape  the 
Army  is  to  take."  A  second  Self-Denying  Ordinance,  now 
intrvHlaced,  got  itself  finally  passed  3d  April,  l&td 
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the  old  Books  and  Commons  Journals,  but  no  de- 
finite vestige  of  it,  except  the  following  Letter,  read 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  9th  April,  1644  ;  which 
D'Evves  happily  had  given  his  Clerk  to  copy.  The 
Expedition  itself,  which  proved  successful,  is  now 
coming  towards  an  end.  Fairfax,  the  new  Gene- 
ral is  at  Windsor  all  April ;  full  of  business,  re- 
gimenting, discharging,  enlisting,  new- modelling. 

LETTER  IX. 

For  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Fairfax,  General 
of  the  Army :  Haste,  Haste  :  These  :  at  JVindsor. 

'  Salisbur>','  9th  April  (ten  o'clock  at  night,)  1645. 

Sir — Upon  Sunday  last  we  marched  towards  Bru- 
ton  in  Somersetshire,  which  was  General  Goring's 
head-quarter  :  but  he  would  not  stand  us  ;  but  march- 
ed away,  upon  our  appearance,  to  Wells  and  Glas- 
tonbury. Whither  we  held  it  unsafe  to  follow  him  ; 
lest  we  should  engage  our  Body  of  Horse  (po  far  into 
that  enclosed  country,  not  having  foot  enough  to 
Btand  by  them ;  and  partly  because  we  doubted  the 
advance  of  Prince  Rupert  with  his  force  to  join  with 
Goring;  having  some  notice  from  Colonel  Massey  of 
the  Prince  his  coming  this  way. 

General  Goring  hath  *  Sir  John '  Grenvil  in  a  near 
posture  to  join  with  him.  He  hath  all  their  Garri- 
sons in  Devon,  Dorset  and  Somersetshire,  to  make 
an  addition  to  him.  Whereupon  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler having  a  very  poor  infantry  of  about  1600  men — 
lest  they,  being  so  inconsiderable,  should  engage* 
our  Horse — we  came  from  Shaftesbury  to  Salisbury 
to  secure  our  foot ;  to  prevent  our  being  necessitated 
to  a  too  unequal  engagement,  and  to  be  nearer  a  com- 
munication with  our  friends. 

Since  our  coming  hither,  we  hear  Prince  Rupert 
has  come  to  Marshfield,  a  market-town  not  far  from 
Trowbridge.  If  the  enemy  advance  altogether,  how 
far  we  may  be  endangered — that  I  humbly  offer  to 
you ;  entreating  you  to  take  care  of  us,  and  to  send 
us  with  all  speed  such  an  assistance,  to  Salisbury,  as 
may  enable  us  to  keep  the  field  and  repel  the  enemy, 
if  God  assist  us  :  at  least  to  secure  and  countenance 
■us  so,  as  that  we  may  not  be  put  to  the  shame  and 
hazard  of  a  retreat ;  which  will  lose  the  Parliament 
many  friends  in  these  parts,  who  will  think  them- 
selves abandoned  on  our  departure  from  them.  Sir, 
I  beseech  you  send  what  Horse  and  Foot  you  can 
spare  towards  Salisbury,  by  way  of  Kingscleere,  with 
what  convenient  expedition  may  be.  Truly  we  look 
to  be  attemped  upon  every  day. 

These  things  being  humbly  represented  to  your 
knowledge  and  care,  I  subscribe  myself. 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

In  Carte's  Ormond  Papers  (i.,  79)  is  a  Letter  of 
the  same  date  on  the  same  subject,  somewhat  il- 
lustrative of  this.  See  also  Commons  Journals 
in  die. 


LETTER  X. 

Prince  Rupert  had  withdrawn  without  fighting ; 
•was  now  at  Worcester  with  a  considerable  force, 
and  had  .sent  2000  men  across  to  Oxford,  to  convoy 
his  Maje.sty  with  the  artillery  thither  to  him.  The 
Committe  of  Both  Kingdoms  order  the  said  convoy 
to  be  attacked.    '  The  charge  of  this  service  they  re- 

•  Entangle  or  incumber. 

f  D'Ewes's  ki9f.,  TOl.  v., p.  189  ;  p.44S  of  Transcript. 


commended  particularly  to  General  Cromwell,  who 
looking  on  himself  as  now  discharged  of  military 
employment  by  the  New  Ordinance,  w  hich  was  to 
take  effect  within  few  days,  and  to  have  no  longer 
opportunity  to  serve  his  country  in  that  way — was, 
the  night  before,  come  to  Wind.sor,  from  his  ser- 
vice in  the  West,  to  kiss  the  General's  hand  and 
take  leave  of  him  :  when,  in  the  morning  ere  he 
was  come  forth  of  his  chamber,  those  commands, 
than  which  he  thought  of  nothing  less  in  all  the 
v,'orld,  came  to  him  from  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms.* 

'  The  night  before'  must  mean,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  22d  of  April.  How  Cromwell  instantly 
took  horse  ;  plunged  into  Oxfordshire,  and  on  the 
24th,  at  Islip  Bridge,  attacked  and  routed  this  said 
convoy ;  and  the  same  day,  '  merely  by  dragoons' 
and  fierce  countenance,  took  Bletchington  House, 
for  which  poor  Colonel  Windebank  was  shot,  so 
angry  were  they;  how  Cromwell,  sending  off  the 
guns  and  stores  to  Abingdon,  shot  acro.ss  west- 
ward to  'Radcol  Bridge'  or  'Bampton-in-the-Bush  ;' 
and  on  the  26th  gained  a  new  victory  there  ;  and 
on  the  whole  made  a  rather  brilliant  sally  of  it : — 
all  this  is  known  from  Clarendon,  or  more  authen- 
tically from  Rushworlh  :t  but  only  the  concluding 
unsuccessful  part  of  it  has  left  any  trace  in  auto- 
graph. 


To  the  Governor  of  the  Garrison  in  Farringdon. 

29th  April,  1645. 
Sir — I  summon  you  to  deliver  into  my  hands  the 
House  wherein  you  are,  and  your  Ammunition,  with 
all  things  else  there  ;  together  with  your  persons,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  the  Parliament  shall  appoint. 
Which  if  you  refuse  to  do,  you  are  to  expect  the  ut- 
most extremity  of  War.     I  rest.     Your  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.:}: 

This  Governor,  '  Roger  Burgess,'  is  not  to  be 
terrified  with  fierce  countenance  and  mere  dra- 
goons; he  refuses.  Cromwell  withdrew  into 
Farringdon  Town,  and  again  summons. 


LETTER  XI. 

To  the  same  ;  same  date. 
Sir — I  understand  by  forty  or  fifty  poor  men  whom 
you  forced  into  your  House,  that  you  have  many 
there  whom  you  cannot  arm,  and  who  are  not  ser- 
viceable to  you.  If  these  men  should  perish  by  your 
means,  it  were  great  inhumanity  surely.  Honor  and 
honesty  require  this.  That  though  you  be  prodigal  of 
your  own  lives,  yet  not  to  be  so  of  theirs.  If  God 
give  you  into  my  hands,  I  will  not  spare  a  man  of 
you,  if  you  put  me  to  a  storm. 

Oliver  Cromwell. § 

"  Sprigge's  Anglia  Rediviva  (Ivondon.  1647,)  p.  10.  Sprigge 
was  one  of  Fairfax's  Chaplains  ;  his  Book,  a  rather  ornate 
work,  gives  florid  but  authentic  and  sufficient  account  of  this 
New-NIodel  Army  in  all  its  features  and  operations,  by  which 
'  England  '  had  '  come  alive  again.'  .K  little  sparing  in  date*  ; 
but  correct  where  they  arc  given.  None  of  the  old  Books  is 
better  worth  reprinting. — For  some  glimmer  of  notice  con- 
cerning Joshua  Sprigge  himself,  see  Wood  in  voce, — and 
disbelieve  altogether  that  '  Nat.  Fiennes '  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  Book. 

t  vi. ,  23,  4.  }  Rushworth,  vi.  3«. 

§  Rushworth,  ibid. 
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Roger  Burgess,  still  unawed,  refuses ;  Cromwell 
waits  for  infantry  from  Abingdon  'till  3  next 
morning,'  then  storms ;  loses  fourteen  men,  with 
a  captain  taken  prisoner;— and  draws  away,  leav- 
in»  Burgess  to  crow  over  him.  The  Army,  which 
rose  from  Windsor  yesterday,  gets  to  Reading  this 
day,  and  he  must  hasten  thither. 

Yesterday,  Wednesday,  Alonthly-fast  day,  all 
Preachers,  by  Ordinance  of  Parliament,  were  pray- 
ing for  'God's  merciful  assistance  to  this  New 
Army  now  on  march,  and  his  blessing  upon  their 
endeavors-'*  Consider  it;  actually  'praying!'  It 
was  a  capability  old  London  and  its  Preachers  and 
Populations  hcd ;  to  us  the  incrediblest 


LETTER  XII. 

By  Letter  Twelfth  it  wUl  be  seen  that  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Cromwell  has  never  yet  resumed  his 
Parliamentary  duty.  In  fact,  he  is  in  the  Associa- 
ted Counties,  raising  force ;  •  for  protection  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,'  and  other  purposes.  To  Fairfax  and 
his  Officers,  to  the  Parliament,  to  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms,  to  all  persons,  it  is  clear  that 
Cromwell  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Fairfax  and 
the  Officers  petition  Parliamentf  that  he  may  be 
appointed  their  Lieutenant-General ,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Horse.  There  is  a  clear  necessity 
in  it  Parliament,  the  Commons  somewhat  more 
readily  than  the  Lords,  continue  by  instalments  of 

*  forty  days,'  of  '  three  months,'  his  services  in  the 
Army,  and  at  length  grow  to  regard  him  as  a  con- 
stant element  there.  A  few  others  got  similiar 
leave  of  absence,  similar  dispensation  from  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance.  Sprigge's  words,  cited 
above,  are  no  doubt  veracious ;  yet  there  is  trace 
of  evidence?  that  Cromwell's  continuance  in  the 
Army  had,  even  by  the  framers  of  the  Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance,  been  considered  a  thing  possible,  a 
thing  desirable.  As  it  well  might !  To  Cromwell 
himself  there  was  no  overpowering  felicity  in 
getting  out  to  be  shot  at,  except  where  wanted ;  he 
very  probably,  as  Sprigge  intimates,  did  let  the 
matter  in  silence  take  its  own  course. 

*  To   the   Right  HnnourabU    Sir   Thomas    Fairfax, 

Gtnercd  of  the  Parliament's  Army:  Tliese.' 

Hnntingdoc,  4  June,  i&45. 

Sir — I  most  humbly  beseech  you  to  pardon  my 
long  silence.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fault,  consider- 
ing the  great  obligations  lying  upon  me.  But  since 
my  comiog  into  these  paits,  I  have  been  busied  to 
secure  that  part  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  where  I  conceived 
most  danger  to  be. 

Truly  I  found  it  in  a  very  ill  posture :  and  it  is  yet 
but  weak  ;  without  works,  ammunition  or  men  con- 
siderable— and  of  money  least :  and  then,  I  hope,  you 
will  easily  conceive  of  the  defence  :  and  God  has  pre- 
served us  all  this  while  to  a  miracle.  The  party  un- 
der Vermuyden  waits  the  King's  Army,  and  is  about 
Deeping  ;  has  a  command  to  join  with  Sir  John  Gell, 
if  he   commands  him.     So    '  too '  the   Nottingham 

*  Rushworth,  vi.  i5. 

t  Their  Letter  (Newspapers,  9-16  June)  in  Cromwelliana, 
p.  18. 

\  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth  (London,  1834,) 
..405. 


Horse.     I  shall  be  bold  to  present  you  with  intelli 
gence  as  it  comes  to  me. 

I  am  bold  to  present  this  as  my  humble  suit :  That 
you  would  be  pleased  to  make  Captain  Rawlins,  this 
Bearer,  a  Captain  of  Horse.  He  his  been  so  before  ; 
was  nominated  to  the  Model ;  is  a  most  honest  man. 
Colonel  Sidney  leaving  his  regiment,  if  it  please  you 
to  bestow  his  troop  on  him,  I  am  confident  he  will 
serve  you  faithfully.  So,  by  God's  assistance,  will 
Your  most  humble  seivant, 

Ouvai  Cromwkll.* 

The  •  Vennuyden,'  mentioned  here,  who  became 
Colonel  Vennuyden,  is  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  the 
Dutch  Engineer  who  drainwl  the  Fens.  '  ColcKiel 
Sidney,'  is  the  celebrated  Algernon ;  he  was  nomi- 
nated in  the  *  Model,'  but  is '  lea>'ing  hb  regiment' 
Captain  Rawlins  does  obtain  a  Company  of  Horse  ; 
under  '  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Pye.'t — Colonel  Mon- 
taeue,  afterwards  E^l  of  Sandwich,  has  a  Foot- 
Regiment  here.  Hugh  Peters  is  •  Chaplain  to  the 
Train.' 

The  King  has  got  into  the  IVIidland  Counties; 
'  hunting,'  driving  '  large  herds  of  cattle,'  before 
him — uncertain  whitherward:  and  we  are  now 
within  sight  of  Naseby  Field. 


LETTER  Xin. 

The  old  Hamlet  of  Naseby  stands  yet,  on  its  old 
hill-top,  very  much  as  it  did  in  Sa-voa  days,  on  the 
Northwestern  border  of  Northamptonshire;  sonae 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Market-Harborough  in 
Leicestershire ;  nearly  on  a  line,  and  nearly  mid- 
way, between  that  town  and  Daventry.     A  peace- 
able old  Hamlet,  of  perhaps  five  hundred  souls; 
clay  cottages  for  laborers,  but  neatly  thatched  and 
swept ;  smith's  shop,  saddler's  shop,  beer-shop,  all 
m  order ;  forming  a  kind  of  square,  which  leads 
off.  North  and  South,  into  two  long  streets :  the 
old  Church,  with  its  graves,  stands  in  the  centre, 
the  truncated  spire  finishing  itself  with  a  strange 
old  ball,  held  up  by  rods ;  a  'hollow  copper  baD, 
which  came  from  Boulogne  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,' — which  has,  like  Hudibras's  breeches,  'been 
at  the  Siege  of  Bullen.,     The  ground  is  upland, 
moorland,  though  now  growing  com ;  was  not  en- 
closed till  the  last  generation,  and  is  still  somewhat 
bare  of  wood.     It  stands  nearly  in  the  heart  of 
England ;   gentle  Dulness,  taking  a  turn  at  ety- 
mology, sometimes  derives  it  from  Navel ;  'Naves- 
by,  quasi  Navelsby,  from  being,'  &c. :  Avon  Well, 
the  district  source  of  Shakespeare's  Avon,  is  on  the 
Western  slope  of  the  high  grounds;    Nen  and 
Welland,  streams  le^ing  towards  Cromwell's  Fen- 
country,  begin  to  gather  themselves  from  boggy 
places  on  the  Eastern  side.     The  grounds,  as  we 
say,  lie  high ;  and  are  still,  in  their  new  subdivision?, 
known  by  the  name  of  'Hills,'  'Rutput  Hill,'  'Mill 
Hill,'  'Dust  Hill,'  and  the  like,   precisely  as  in 
Rushworth's  time :  but  they  are  not  properly  hills 
at  all ;  they  are  broad  blunt  clayey  masses,  swel- 
ling  towards  and  from  each  other,  like  indolent 
waves  of  a  sea,  sometimes  of  miles  in  extent 
It  was  on  this  high  moor-ground,  in  the  centre 

*  Rushworth,  tL  (London,  1701.)  p.  37. 
f  Army -List,  in  Sprigge  (p.  330.) 
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of  England,  that  King  Charles,  on  the  Mih  of 
June,  1645,  fought  his  last  Battle;  dashed  fiercely 
again,st  the  New-Model  Army,  which  he  had  des- 
pised till  then  ;  and  saw  himself  shivered  utterly 
to  ruin  thereby.  'Prince  Rupert  on  the  King's 
right  wing,  charged  up  the  hill,  and  carried  all 
before  him ;  but  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell 
charged  downhill  on  the  other  wing,  likewise 
carrying  all  before  him, — and  did  not  gallop  off  the 
iield  to  }ilunder,  he,  Cromwell  ordered  thither  by 
the  Parliament,  had  arrived  from  the  Association 
two  days  before,  'amid  shouts  from  the  whole 
Army :  he  had  the  ordering  of  the  Horse  this 
morning.  Prince  Rupert,  on  returning  from  his 
plunder,  finds  the  King's  Infantry  a  ruin  ;  prepares 
to  charge  again  with  the  rallied  Cavalry;  but  the 
Cavalry  too,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  'broke  all 
asunder,' — never  to  reassemble  more.  The  chase 
went  through  Harborough ;  where  the  King  had 
already  been  that  morning,  when  in  an  evil  hour 
he  turned  back,  to  revenge  some  'surprise  of  an 
outpost  at  Naseby  the  night  before,'  and  give  the 
Roundheads  battle. 

Ample  details  of  this  Battle,  and  of  the  moments 
prior  and  posterior  to  it,  are  to  be  found  in  Sprigge, 
or  copied  with  some  abridgement  into  Rushworth ; 
who  has  also  copied  a  strange  old  plan  of  the 
Battle ;  half  plan,  half  picture,  which  the  Sale- 
catalogues  are  very  chary  of,  in  the  case  of 
Sprigge.  By  assiduous  attention,  aided  by  this 
Plan,  as  the  old  names  yet  stick  to  the  localities, 
the  Narrative  can  still  be,  and  has  lately  been, 

Sretty  accurately  verified,  and  the  figure  of  the  old 
attle  dimly  brought  back  again.  The  reader 
shall  imagine  it  for  the  present.  On  the  crown  of 
Naseby  Hight  stands  a  modern  battle-monument ; 
but,  by  an  unlucky  oversight,  it  is  above  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  where  the  Battle  really  was.  There 
are  likewise  two  modern  books  about  Naseby  and 
its  battle  ;  both  of  them  without  value. 

The  Parliamentary  army  stood  ranged  on  the 
Height  still  partly  called  'Mill  Hill,'  as'  in  Rush- 
worth's  time,  a  mile  and  half  from  Naseby ;  the 
King's  army,  on  a  parallel  'Hill,'  its  back  to  Har- 
borough ; — with  the  wide  table  of  upland  now 
named  Broad  Moor  between  them  ;  where  indeed 
the  main  brunt  of  the  action  still  clearly  enough 
shows  itself  to  have  been.  There  are  hollow 
spots,  of  a  rank  vegetation,  scattered  over  that 
Broad  Moor ;  which  arc  understood  to  have  once 
been  burial  mounds  ; — some  of  which  have  been 
(with  more  or  less  of  sacrilege)  verified  as  such 
A  friend  of  mine  has  in  his  cabinet  two  ancient 
grinder- teeth,  dug  lately  from  that  ground, — and 
waits  for  an  opportunity  to  rebury  them  there. 
Sound  effectual  grinders,  one  of  them  veiy  large; 
which  ate  their  breakfast  on  the  fourteenth  morn- 
ing of  June,  two  hundred  years  ago,  and,  except 
to  be  clenched  once  in  grim  battle,  had  never  work 
to  do  more  in  this  world  I — 'A  stack  of  dead  bodies, 
perhaps  about  a  100,  had  been  buried  in  this 
trench;  piled  as  in  a  wall,  a  man's  length  thick: 
the  skeletons  lay  in  courses,  the  heads  of  one 
course  to  the  heels  of  the  next ; — one  figure,  by  the 
strange  position  of  the  bones,  gave  us  the  hideous 
notion  of  its  having  been  thrown  in  before  death  ! 
We  did  not  proceed  far :  perhaps  some  half-dozen 
skeletons.     The  bones  were  treated  with  all  piety ; 


watched  rigorously,  over  Sunday,  till  they  could 
be  covered  in  jigain."  Sweet  friends,  for  Jesus* 
sake  forbear ! — 

At  this  battle  Mr.  John  Rushworth,  our  His- 
torical Rushworth,  had,  unexpectedlv,  for  some 
instants,  sight  of  a  very  famous  person.  Mr. 
John  is  Secretary  to  Fairfax  ;  and  they  have  placed 
him  to-day  among  the  Baggage- wagons,  near 
Naseby  Hamlet,  above  a  mile  from  the  fighting, 
where  he  waits  in  an  anxious  manner.  It  is  known 
how  Prince  Rupert  broke  our  left  wing,  while 
Cromwell  was  breaking  their  left.  'A  Genlicnian 
of  Public  Employment  in  the  late  Service  near 
Naseby'  writes  next  day,  '  Harborough,  15th  June, 
2  in  the  morning,'  a  rough  graphic  Letter  in  the 
Newspapers,!  wherein  is  this  sentence : 

*  •  '  A  party  of  theirs  that  broke  through  the 
left  wing  of  horse,  came  quite  behind  the  rear  to 
our  Train;  the  Leader  of  them,  being  a  person 
somewhat  in  habit  like  the  General,  in  a  red  mon- 
tero,  as  the  General  had.  He  came  as  a  friend ; 
our  commander  of  the  guard  of  the  Train  went 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  asked  him,  How  the 
day  went.'  thinking  it  had  been  the  General:  the 
Cavalier,  who  we  since  heard  was  Rupert,  asked 
him  and  the  rest,  If  they  would  have  quarter  ? 
They  cried.  No  ;  gave  fire,  and  instantly  beat  them 
off.  It  was  a  happy  deliverance,' — without 
doubt. 

There  were  taken  here  a  good  few  'ladies  of 
quality  in  carriages ;' — and  above  a  hundred  Irish 
ladies  not  of  quality,  tattery  camp-followers  '  with 
long  skean- knives  about  a  foot  in  length,'  which 
they  well  knew  how  to  use ;  upon  whom  I  fear 
the  Ordinance  against  the  Papists  pressed  hard  this 
day.f  The  King's  Carriage  was  also  taken,  with 
a  Cabinet  and  many  Royal  Autographs  in  it,  which 
when  printed  made  a  sad  impression  against  his 
Majesty, — gave  in  fact  a  most  melancholy  view  of 
th»  veracity  of  his  Majesty,  "  On  the  word  of  a 
King."§     All  was  lost! — 

Here  is  Cromwell's  Letter,  written  from  Har- 
borough, or  '  Haverbrow'  as  he  calls  it,  that  same 
night;  after  the  hot  Battle  and  hot  chase  were 
over.  The  original,  printed  long  since  in  Rush- 
worth,  still  lies  in  the  British  Museum, — with  '  a 
strong  steady  signature,'  which  one  could  look  at 
with  interest.  '  The  Letter  consists  of  two  leaves ; 
much  worn,  and  now  supported  by  pasting;  red 
seal  much  defaced ;  is  addressed  on  the  second 
leaf.' 

For  the  Honorable  WiUiam  IxnithaU,  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament :   These. 

Harboroiigli,  14th  June,  1645. 

Sir — Being  commanded  by  you  to  this  service,  I 
think  myself  bound  to  acquaint  you  with  the  good 
hand  of  God  towards  you  and  us. 

We  marched  yesterday  after  the  King,  who  went 
before  us  from  Daventry  to  Harborough ;  and  quar- 
tered about  si-x  miles  from  him.  This  day  we  march- 
ed towards  him.     He  drew  out  to  meet  us ;  both 

"  MS,  penfs  me. 

t  King's  PamphletR,  small  4to,  no.  312,  ^  -26,  p.  t ;  the  puno 
ttial  contemporaneous  Collector  has  named  him  with  hie 
pen  :  '  Mr.  Rushworth's  Letter,  being  Uic  Secretary  to  hit 
Excellency.' 

I  Whitloeke. 

!}  The  King's  Cabinet  opened  ;  or  Letters  taken  in  the  Cabi- 
net at  Naseby  Fiel<l  (London,  1646 :) — reprinted  in  UarleiaA 
Miscellany  London,  ISIOJ  v.  514. 
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armies  engaged.  We,  after  three  hours  fight  very 
doubtful,  at  last  routed  his  army ;  killed  and  took 
about  .5000, — very  many  orficers,  but  of  what  quality 
we  yet  know  not.  We  took  also  about  200  carriages, 
alt  he  had  ;  and  all  bis  guns,  being  12  in  number, 
whereof  two  were  demi-cannon,  two  demi-culverins, 
and  I  think  the  rest  Backers.  We  pursued  the  enemy 
from  three  miles  short  of  Harborough  to  nine  beyond. 
ereo  to  the  sight  of  Leicester,  whither  the  King  fled. 
Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  to 
Him  alone  belongs  ihe  glory,  wherein  none  are  to 
share  with  Him.  The  General  served  yoa  with  all 
faithfulness  and  honor:  and  the  best  commendation 
I  can  give  him  is.  That  I  daresay  he  attributes  all  to 
God,  and  would  rather  perish  than  assume  to  himself. 
Which  is  an  honest  and  a  thriving  way: — and  yet  as 
much  for  bravery  may  be  given  to  him,  in  this  action, 
as  to  a  man  Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in 
this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty  :  I  beseech  you  in 
the  name  of  God,  not  to  discourage  them.  I  wish 
this  action  may  beget  thankfulness  and  humility  in 
all  chat  are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures  his 
life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  God 
for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for  the 
liberty  he  tights  for.  In  this  he  rests,  who  is 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliveb  Ceomweio..* 

John  Banyan,  I  believe,  is  this  night  in  Leices- 
ter,—not  yet  writing  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  on 
paper,  but  acting  it  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  with 
a  brown  matchlock  on  his  shoulder.  Or  rather, 
vnUiout  the  matchlock,  just  at  present;  Leicester 
and  he  having  been  taken  the  other  da}?.  '  Har- 
borough Church'  is  getting  '  filled  with  prisoners' 
while  01  ver  writes, — and  an  immense  contempo- 
raneous tumult  everywhere  going  on  ! 

The  '  honest  men  who  served  you  faithfully  on 
this  occas  on'  are  the  considerable  portion  of  the 
Army  who  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing 
themselves  to  take  the  Covenant.  Whom  the 
Presby  terian  Party,  rigorous  for  their  own  formula, 
call  'Schismatics,'  'Sectaries,'  '  Anabaptists,' and 
other  hard  names;  whom  Cromwell,  here  and  else- 
where, earnestly  pleads  for.  To  Cromwell,  per- 
haps as  much  as  to  another,  order  was  lovely,  and 
disorder  hateful;  hut  he  discerned  better  than 
some  others  \rhat  order  and  disorder  really  were. 
The  forest-trees  are  not  in  'order*  because  they 
are  all  dipt  into  the  same  shape  of  Dutch  dragons, 
and  forced  to  die  or  grow  in  that  way;  but  be- 
cause in  each  of  them  there  is  the  same  genuine 
unity  of  life,  from  the  inmost  pith  to  the  utmost 
leaf,  and  they  do  grow  according  to  that ! — Crom 
well  naturally  became  the  head  of  this  Schismatic 
Party,  intent  to  grow  not  as  Dutch  dragons,  but  as 
real  tees;  a  Party  which  naturally  increased  with 
the  increasing  earnestness  of  events  and  of  men. 

The  King  stayed  but  a  few  hours  in  Leicester; 
he  hal  taken  Leicei^ter,  some  days  before,  and  it 
was  retaken  from  him  some  days  after : — he  stayed 
but  a  few  hours  here  ;  rode  on,  that  same  night, 
to  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  which  he  reached  '  at  day- 
break,'—poor  wearied  Kina: ! — then  again  swiftly 
Westward,  to  Wales,  to  fUgland  Castle,  to  thi.< 
place  and  thai ;  in  the  hope  of  raising  some  force, 
and  coming  to  fight  again;  which  however  he 
could  never  do.'     Some  ten  months  more  of  roam- 

•  Harl  MSs  ,  do  7502,  art   5,p  7  :  Ru!=hw:orth,  vi.  45. 
t  Iter  Cj  oU^,-m  ;  being  a  snccient  Relation  of  the  necessi- 
tated -Marebes,  Retreats  and  Sufferings  of  his  Majesty  Charles 


I  ing,  and  he,  « disguised  as  a  groom,'  will  be  riding 
with  Parson  Hudson  towards  the  Scots  at  New- 
castle. 

The  New-Model  Army  marched  into  the  South- 
west ;  very  soon  '  reheved  Colonel  Robert  Blake, 
(Admiral  Blake,)  and  many  others;  marched  to 
ever  new  exploits  and  victories,  which  excite  the 
pious  admiration  of  Joshua  Sprigge ;  and  very- 
soon  swept  all  its  enemies  from  the  field,  and 
brought  this  War  to  a  close.* 

The  following  Letters  exhibit  part  of  Cromwell's 
share  in  that  business,  and  may  be  read  with  little 
commentary. 


LETTER  XIV. 

THi:  CLCBMEX. 

The  victorious  Army,  driving  all  before  it  in  the 
Southwest,  where  alone  the  King  had  still  any  con- 
siderable fighting  force,  found  itself  opposed  by  a 
very  unexpected  enemy,  famed  in  the  old  Pamph- 
lets by  the  name  of  Clubmen.  The  design  was  at 
bottom  Royalist;  but  the  country  people  in  those 
regions  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  Royalist 
Gentry  and  Clergy,  on  the  somewhat  plausible 
ground  of  taking  up  arms  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  plunder  and  harassment  of  both  Armies. 
The  great  mass  of  them  were  Neutrals ;  there  even 
appeared  by  and  by  various  transient  bodies  of 
*  Clubmen'  on  the  Parliament  side,  whom  Fairfa.x 
entertained  occasionally  to  assist  him  in  pioneering 
and  other  such  services.  They  were  called  Club- 
men, not,  as  M.  Villemain  supposes,'!  because  they 
united  in  Clubs,  but  because  they  were  armed  with 
rough  country  weapons,  mere  bludgeons  if  no  other 
could  be  had.  Sufficient  understanding  of  them 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  letter  of  Crom- 
well, prefaced  by  some  Ejccerpts. 

From  Rushworth  •  •  Thursday,  July  3d,  Fairfax 
marched  from  Blanford  to  Dorchester,  12  miles;  a 
very  hot  day.  Where  Colonel  Sidenham,  (Governor 
of  Weymouth,  gave  him  information  of  the  condi- 
tion of  those  parts ;  and  of  the  great  danger  from 
the  Club-risers;'  a  set  of  men '  who  would  not  suf- 
fer either  contribution  or  victuals  to  be  carried  to 
the  Parliament's  garrisons.  And  the  same  night 
Mr.  Hollis  of  Dorsetshire,  the  chief  leader  of  the 
Clubmen,  with  some  others  of  their  principal  men, 
came  to  Fairfax :  and  Mr.  Hollis  owned  himself  to 
be  one  of  their  Leaders ;  affirming  that  it  was  fit  the 
people  should  show  their  grievances  and  their 
strength.  Fairfax  treated  them  civilly,  and  pro- 
mised they  should  have  an  answer  the  next  morn- 
ing. For  they  were  so  strong  at  that  time,  that  it 
was  held  a  point  of  prudetice  to  be  fair  in  demeanor 
towards  them  for  a  while ;  for  if  he  should  engage 
with  General  Goring,  and  be  put  to  the  worst, 
these  Clubmen  would  knock  them  on  the  head  as 

the  First,  from  10  Janaanr.  l&tl,  till  the  time  of  his  Death, 
1648:  Collected  br  a  daily  Attendant  upon  his  Sacred  -Ma- 
jesty during  ail  the  said  time.  London,  1660. — Ft  is  reprinted 
in  Somert  tractt  (t.  363,)  but.  as  usual  there,  without  any  edit- 
ing except  a  nominal  one,  though  it  somewhat  needed  more. 

*  A  Joomal  of  everv  day"s  March  of  the  Army  under  hig 
ExcellencT  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (in  Sprigge,  p  331  ) 

t  Our  French  friends  ought  to  be  informed  that  M.  Ville- 
main's  Book  on  Cromwell  is,  onluckil}-,  a  rather  ignorant 
and  shallow  one. — Of  M.  Guizot.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to 
say  that  his  Two  Volumes,  so  far  as  they  go.  are  the  fruit  of 
real  ability  and  solid  studies  applied  to  those  Transactions. 
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they  should  fly  for  safety.  That  which  they  de- 
sired from  him  was  a  safe-conduct  for  certain  per- 
sons to  go  to  the  Kine;  and  Parliament  with  peti- 
tions ;'*  which  Fairfax  in  a  very  mild  hut  resolute 
nianner  refused. 

From  Sprigge.t  copied  also  into  Rushworth 
with  some  inaccuracies :  '  On  Monday,  August  4th, 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  having  intelligence 
of  some  of  their  places  of  rendezvous  for  their 
several  divisions,  went  forth'  from  Sherborne '  with 
a  party  of  Horse  to  meet  these  Clubmen ;  being 
well  satisfied  of  the  danger  of  their  design.  As 
he  was  marching  towards  Shaftesbury  with  the 
party,  they  discovered  some  colours  upon  the  top 
of  a  high  Hill,  full  of  wood  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble. A  Lieutenant  with  a  small  party  was  sent  to 
them  to  know  their  meaning,  and  to  acquaint  them 
that  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  was 
there ;  whereupon  Mr.  Newman,  one  of  their 
leaders,  thought  fit  to  come  down,  and  told  us,  The 
intent  was  desire  to  know  why  the  gentlemen  were 
taken  at  Shaftesbury  on  Saturday  ?  The  Lieutenant- 
General  returned  him  this  answer:  That  he  held 
himself  not  bound  to  give  him  or  them  an  account ; 
what  was  done  was  by  authority ;  and  they  that 
did  it  were  not  responsible  to  them  that  had  none : 
but  not  to  leave  them  wholly  unsatisfied,  he  told 
him,  Those  persons  so  met  had  been  the  occasion 
and  stirrers  of  many  tumultuous  and  unlawful 
meetings ;  for  which  they  were  to  be  tried  by  law ; 
which  trial  ought  not  by  them  to  be  questioned  or 
interrupted.  Mr.  Newman  desired  to  go  up  to  re- 
turn the  answer ;  the  Lieutenant-General  with  a 
small  party  went  with  him;  and  had  some  con- 
ference with  the  people ;  to  this  purpose :  That 
whereas  they  pretended  to  meet  there  to  save  their 
goods,  they  took  a  very  ill  course  for  that :  to  leave 
their  houses  was  the  way  to  lose  their  goods ;  and 
it  was  offered  them,  That  justice  should  be  done 
upon  any  who  offered  them  violence ;  and  as  for 
the  gentlemen  taken  at  Shaftesbury,  it  was  only  to 
answer  some  things  they  were  accused  of,  which 
they  had  done  contrary  to  law  and  the  peace  of  the 
Kingdom — Herewith  they  seeming  to  be  well  satis- 
fied, promised  to  return  to  their  houses ;  and  accord- 
ingly did  so. 

•  These  being  thus  quietly  sent  home,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General advanced  further,  to  a  meeting  of  a 
great  number,  of  about  4,000,  who  betook  them- 
selves to  Hambleton  Hill,  near  Shrawton.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Hill  ours  met  a  man  with  a  musket, 
and  asked.  Whither  he  was  going.'  he  said.  To 
the  Club  Army ;  ours  asked,  what  he  meant  to  do .' 
he  asked,  What  they  had  to  do  with  that .'  Being 
required  to  lay  down  his  arms,  he  said  he  would 
first  lose  his  life ;  but  was  not  so  good  as  his 
word,  for  though  he  cocked,  and  presented  his 
musket,  he  was  prevented,  disarmed,  and  wound- 
ed, but  not ' — Here  however  is  Cromwell's  own 
narrative : 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Com- 
mander in  Chitf  of  the  Parliament's  Forces,  '  at 
Sherborne  :   Tliese.' 

•Shaftesbury,'  4th  August,  164.5. 
Sir — I  marched  this  morning  towards  .Shaftesbury. 

In  ray  way  I  found  a  party  of  Clubmen  gathered  lo- 


♦  Rushworth,  vi.  62. 


t  pp.  78,  9. 


gather,  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  Town, 
towards  you ;  and  one  Mr.  Newman  in  the  head  of 
ihem — who  was  one  of  those  that  did  attend  you  at 
Dorchester,  with  Mr.  Hollia.  I  sent  to  them  to  know 
the  cause  of  their  meeting:  Mr.  Newman  came  to 
me  ;  and  told  me,  That  the  Clubmen  in  Dorset  and 
Wills,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  to  meet 
about  their  men  who  were  taken  away  at  Shaftesbury, 
and  that  their  intendment  was  to  secure  themselves 
from  plundering.  To  the  first  I  told  them,  That  al- 
though no  account  was  due  to  them,  yet  I  knew  the 
men  were  taken  by  your  authority,  to  be  tried  judi- 
cially for  raising  a  Third  Party  in  the  Kingdom  ;  and 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty,  they  must  sutler  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  offence  ;  if  innoceat, 
I  assured  them  you  would  acquit  them.  Upon  this 
they  said.  If  they  had  deserved  punishment,  they 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  them;  and  so 
were  quieted  as  to  that  point.  For  the  other  'point,' 
I  assured  them.  That  it  was  your  great  care,  not  to 
suffer  them  in  the  least  to  be  plundered,  and  that  they 
should  defend  themselves  from  violence,  and  bring 
to  your  Army  such  as  did  them  any  wrong,  where 
they  should  be  punished  with  all  severity:  upon  this, 
very  quietly  and  peaceably  they  marched  away  to 
their  houses,  being  very  well  satisfied  and  contented. 

We  marched  on  to  Shaftesbury,  where  we  heard 
a  great  body  of  them  was  drawn  together  about  Ham- 
bledon  Hill ; — where  indeed  near  two  thousand  were 
gathered.  I  sent  'up'  a  forlorn-hope  of  about  fifty 
Horse;  who  coming  very  civilly  to  them,  they  fired 
upon  them  ;  and  ours  desiring  .some  of  them  to  come 
to  me,  were  refused  with  disdain.  They  were  drawn 
into  one  of  the  old  Camps,*  upon  a  very  high  Hill : 
I  sent  one  Mr.  Leef  to  them,  To  certify  the  peace- 
ableness  of  my  intentions,  and  To  desire  th?m  to 
peaceableness,  and  to  submit  to  the  Parliament. 
They  refused,  and  fired  at  us.  I  sent  him  a  second 
time,  To  let  them  knoM^,  that  if  they  would  laydowu 
their  arms,  no  wrong  should  be  done  them.  They 
still  (through  the  animation  of  their  leaders,  and  es- 
pecially two  vile  ministers)  refused  ;  I  commanded 
your  Captain-Lieutenant  to  draw  up  to  them,  to  be  ia 
readiness  to  charge  ;  and  if,  upon  his  falling-on,  they 
would  lay  down  arms,  to  accept  them  and  spare  them. 
When  we  came  near,  they  refused  this  offer,  and  let 
fly  at  him  ;  killed  about  two  of  his  men,  and  at  least 
four  horses.  The  passage  not  being  for  above  three 
a-breast,  kept  us  out ;  whereupon  Major  Desbrow 
wheeled  about;  got  in  the  rear  of  them,  beat  them 
from  the  work,  and  did  some  small  execution  upoa 
them ; — I  believe  killed  not  twelve  of  them,  but  cut 
very  many,  '  and  put  them  all  to  flight.'  We  have 
taken  about  300  ;  many  of  which  are  poor  silly  crea- 
tures, whom  if  you  please  to  let  me  send  home,  they 
promise  to  be  very  dutiful  for  time  to  come,  and  will 
be  hanged  before  they  come  out  again. 

The  ringleaders  which  we  have,  T  intend  to  bring 
to  you.  They  had  taken  divers  of  the  Parliament 
soldiers  prisoners,  besides  Colonel  Fiennes  his  men  : 
and  used  them  most  barbarously ;  bragging,  they 
hoped  to  see  my  Lord  Ilopion,  and  that  he  is  to  com- 
mand them.  They  expected  from  Wilts  great  store  ; 
and  gave  out  they  meant  to  raise  the  siege  at  Sher- 
borne, when  '  once  '  they  were  all  met.  We  have 
gotten  great  store  of  their  arms,  and  they  carried  few- 
er none  home.  We  quarter  about  ten  miles  off,  and 
purpose  to  draw  our  quarters  near  to  you  to-morrow. 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. J 

*  Romnn  Camps  (Gongh's  Camden,  i.  52 ) 

t '  One  Mr.  Lee  who.  upon  the  approach  of  ours,  had  come 
from  them  (Sprigge,  p.  79.) 

{  Newspapers  (Cromwelliana,  p.  20.)  Also  Sprigge,  pp. 
IV2,  U8. 
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•On  Tuesday  at  night,  August  5th,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General' Cromwell '  with  his  party  returned  to 
Sherborne,'  where  the  General  and  the  rest  were 
very  busy  besieging  the  inexpugnable  Sir  Lewis 
Dives. 

'This  work,'  which  the  Lieutenant-General  had 
now  been  upon,  continues  Sprigge,  '  though  unhap- 
py, was  very  necessary.'*  No  messenger  could  be 
sent  out  but  he  was  picked  up  by  these  Clubmen  : 
these  once  dispersed,  '  a  man  might  ride  very  qui- 
etly from  Sherborne  to  Salisbury.'  The  ine.v- 
pugnable  Sir  Lewis  Dives  (a  thrasonical  person 
known  to  the  readers  of  Evelyn,)  after  due  batter- 
ing, was  now  soon  stormed :  whereupon,  by  Let- 
ters found  on  him,  it  became  apparent  how  deeply 
Royalist  this  scheme  of  Clubmen  had  been :  '  Com- 
missions for  raising  Regiments  of  Clubmen;'  the 
design  to  be  extended  over  England  at  large,  •  yea 
into  the  Associated  Counties  :'  however,  it  has  now 
come  to  nothing ;  and  the  Army  turns  up  to  the 
Siege  of  Bristol,  where  Prince  Rupert  is  doing  all 
he  can  to  entrench  himself. 


LETTER  XV. 


STORM   OF  BRISTOL. 


On  the  Lord's  Day,  September  21,  according  to 
Order  of  Parliament,  Lieutenant-General  Crom- 
well's Letter  on  the  taking  of  Bristol  was  read  in 
the  '  several  Congregations  about  London,  and 
thanks  returned  to  Almighty  Gtod  for  the  admirable 
and  wonderful  reducing  of  that  city.  The  Letter 
of  the  renowned  Commander  is  well  worth  obser- 
vation.'t  For  the  Siege  itself  and  what  preceded 
and  followed  it,  see  besides  this  Letter,  Rui)ert'3 
own  account,^  and  the  ample  details  of  Sprigge 
copied  with  abridgment  by  Rushworth ;  Sayer's 
History  of  Bristol  gives  Plans,  and  all  manner  of 
local  details,  though  in  a  rather  vague  way. 

For  the  Honorable   William  Lenthali,  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  Hmise  of  Parliament     T^se. 

Bristol,  14th  September,  1645. 

Sir — It  has  pleased  ihe  General  to  give  me  in 
charge  to  represent  unto  you  a  particular  account  of 
the  taking  of  Bristol ;  the  which  I  gladly  undertake. 

After  the  finishing  of  that  service  at  Sherborne,  it 
was  disputed  at  a  council  of  war.  Whether  we  should 
march  into  the  West  or  to  Bristol  1  Amongst  other 
arguments,  the  leaving  so  considerable  an  enemy  at 
our  backs,  to  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  undoing  of  the  country  about  Bristol,  which  was 
•already  '  exceedingly  harassed  by  the  Prince  his 
being  thereabouts  but  a  fortnight ;  the  correspondency 
he  might  hold  in  Wales ;  the  possibility  of  uniting 
the  Enemy's  forces  where  they  pleased,  and  especially 
of  drawing  to  an  head  the  disaffected  Clubmen  of 
Somerset,  Wilts  and  Dorset,  when  once  our  backs 
were  toward  them :  these  considerations,  together 
with  'the  hope  of  taking  so  important  a  place,  so 
advantageous  for  the  opening  of  trade  to  London — 
did  sway  the  balance,  and  beget  that  conclusion. 

When  we  came  within  four  miles  of  the  City,  we 
had  a  new  debate.  Whether  we  should  endeavour  to 
block  it  up,  or  make  a  regular  siege  1  The  latter 
being   overruled  Colonel  Welden  with  his  brigade 

♦  Sprigee,  p.  81. 

t  Newspapers,  CromwellianB,  p.  2^ 

X  Rushworth,  vi.  69,  Jcc. 


marched  to  Pile  Hill,  on  the  South  side  of  the  City, 
being  within  musket-shot  thereof; — where  in  a  few 
days  they  made  a  good  quarter,  overlooking  the  City, 
Upon  our  advance,  the  enemy  fired  Bedminsler,  Clif- 
ton, and  some  other  villages  lying  near  to  ihe  City ; 
and  would  have  fired  more,  if  our  unexpected  coming 
had  not  hindered.  The  General  caused  some  Horse 
and  Dragoons  under  Commissary-General  Ireton  to 
advance  over  Avon,  to  keep  in  the  enemy  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Town,  till  the  foot  could  come  up 
and  after  a  day,  the  General,  with  Colonel  Montague's 
and  Colonel  Rainsborough's  brigades,  marched  over 
at  Kensham  to  Stapleton,  where  he  quartered  that 
night.  The  next  day.  Colonel  Montague,  having 
this  post  assigned  with  his  brigade.  To  secure  all  be- 
tween the  Rivers  Froom  and  Avon  ;  he  came  up  to 
Lawford's  Gate,*  within  musket-shot  thereof.  Co- 
lonel Rainsborough's  post  was  near  to  Durdam  Down, 
whereof  the  Dragoons  and  three  regiments  of  Horse 
made  good  a  post  upon  the  Down,  between  him  and 
the  River  Avon,  on  his  right  hand.  And  from  Colo- 
nel Rainsborough's  quarters  to  Froom  River  on  his 
left,  a  pan  of  Colonel  Birch's,  and  'the  whole  of 
General  Skippon's  regiment  were  to  maintain  that  post. 

These  posts  thus  settled,  our  Horse  were  forced 
to  be  upon  exceeding  great  duly,  to  stand  by  'he 
Foot,  lest  the  Foot,  being  so  weak  in  all  their  posts, 
might  receive  an  affront.  And  truly  herein  we  were 
very  happy,  that  we  should  receive  so  little  loss  by 
sallies  ;  considering  the  paucity  of  our  men  to  make 
good  the  posts,  and  strength  of  the  enemy  within. 
By  sallies  (which  were  three  or  four)  I  know  not 
that  we  lost  thirty  men  in  all  the  time  of  our  siege. 
Of  officers  of  quality,  only  Colonel  Oakley  was  taken 
by  mistake  (going  of '  himself  to  the  enemy,  thinking 
they  had  been  friends,)  and  Captain  Gnilliams  slain 
in  a  charge.  We  took  Sir  Bernard  Astley  ;  and 
kilted  Sir  Richard  Crane — one  very  considerable 
with  the  Prince. 

We  had  a  council  of  war  concerning  the  storming 
of  the  Town,  about  eight  days  before  we  took  it ;  and 
in  that  there  appeared  great  imwillingness  to  the 
work,  through  the  unseasonableness  of  the  weather, 
and  other  apparent  ditBculties.  Some  inducement  to 
bring  us  thither  had  been  the  report  of  the  good  af- 
fection of  the  Townsmen  to  us ;  but  that  did  not 
answer  expectation.  Upon  a  second  consideration, 
it  was  over-ruled  for  a  storm.  And  all  things  seemed 
to  favour  the  design ; — and  truly  there  hath  been 
seldom  the  like  cheerfulness  lo  any  work  like  to 
this,  after  it  was  once  resolved  upon.  The  day  and 
hour  of  our  storm  was  appointed  to  be  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  Tenth  of  September,  about  one  of 
the  clock.  We  chose  to  act  it  so  early  because  we 
hoped  thereby  to  surprise  the  Enemy.  With  this  reso- 
lution also,  to  avoid  confusion  and  falling  foul  one  upon 
another.  That  when  '  once'  we  had  recoveredf  the 
Line  and  Forts  upon  it,  we  should  not  advance  further 
till  day.  The  General's  signal  unto  a  storm  was  to 
be.  The  firing  of  straw,  and  discharging  four  pieces 
of  cannon  at  Pryor's  Hill  Fort. 

The  signal  was  very  well  perceived  of  all ;  and 
truly  the  men  went  on  with  great  resolution ;  and 
very  presently  recovered  the  Line,  making  way  for 
the  Horse  to  enter.  Colonel  Montague  and  Colonel 
Pickering,  who  stormed  at  Lawford's  Gate,  where 
was  a  double  work,  well  filled  with  men  and  cannon, 
presently  entered  ;  and  with  great  resolution  beat  the 
enemy  from  their  works,  and  possessed  their  cannon. 
Their  expedition  was  such  that  they  forced  the  enemy 
from  their  advantages,  without  any  considerable  loss 

*  One  of  the  Bristol  Gates. 

t  Rtcmered  means  '  taken,' '  got  possession  of  :'  the  Lint  is  a 
new  earthen  work  outside  the  walls  ;  very  deficient  in  hught 
according  to  Rupert's  account. 
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to  themselves.  They  laid  dowa  the  bridges  for  the 
Horse  to  enter ;— Major  Uesbrow  commanding  the 
Horse;  who  very  gallantly  seconded  the  Foot.  Then 
onr  Foot  advanced  to  the  City  Walls  ;  where  they 
possessed  the  Gate  against  the  Castle  Street :  where- 
into  were  put  100  men  ;  who  made  it  good.  Sir 
Hardress  Waller  with  his  own  and  the  General's 
regiment,  with  no  less  resolution,  entered  on  the 
other  side  of  Lawford's  Gale,  towards  Avon  River ; 
and  put  themselves  into  immediate  conjunction  with 
the  rest  of  the  brigade. 

During  this.  Colonel  Rainsborough  and  Colonel 
Hammond  attempted  Pryor's  Hill  Fort,  and  the  Line 
downwards  towards  Froom  ;  and  the  Major-General's 
regiment  being  to  storm  towards  Froom  River, 
Colonel  Hammond  possessed  the  Line  immediately, 
and  beating  the  enemy  from  it,  made  w»y  for  the 
Horse  to  enter.  Colonel  Rainsborough,  who  had 
the  hardest  task  of  all  at  Pryor's  Hill  Fort,  attempt- 
ed it ;  and  fought  near  three  hours  for  it.  And  in- 
deed there  was  great  despair  of  carrying  the  place  ; 
it  being  exceeding  high,  a  ladder  of  thirty  rounds 
scarcely  reaching  the  top  thereof;  but  his  resolution 
was  such  that,  notwithstanding  the  inaccessibleness 
and  difficulty,  he  would  not  give  it  over.  The  ene- 
my had  four  pieces  of  cannon  upon  it,  which  they 
plied  with  round  and  case  shot  upon  our  men  :  his 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bowen,  and  others,  were  two 
hours  at  push  of  pike,  standing  upon  the  palisadoea,  but 
could  not  enter.  '  But  now'  Colonel  Hammond  being 
entered  the  Line  (and  'here'  Captain  Ireton*  with  a 
forlorn  of  Colonel  Rich's  regiment  interposing  with 
his  Horse  between  the  Enemy's  Horse  and  Colonel 
Hammond,  received  a  shot  with  two  pistol-bullets, 
which  broke  his  arm,)  by  means  of  this  entrance  of 
Colonel  Hammond  they  did  storm  the  Fort  on  that 
part  which  was  inward  ;  '  and  so'  Colonel  Rair.sbo- 
rough's  and  Colonel  Hammond's  men  entered  the 
Fort,  and  immediately  put  almost  all  the  men  in  it  to 
the  sword. 

And  as  this  was  the  place  of  most  difficulty,  so  *  it 
was'  of  most  loss  to  us  on  that  side — and  of  very 
great  honour  to  the  undertaker.  The  Horse  'too' did 
second  them  with  great  resolution  :  both  these  Colo- 
nels do  acknowledge  that  their  interposition  between 
the  enemy's  Horse  and  their  Foot,  was  a  great  means 
of  obtaining  of  this  strong  Fort.  Without  which  all 
the  rest  of  the  line  to  Froom  River  would  have  done 
us  little  good  ;  and  indeed  neither  Horse  nor  Foot 
could  have  stood  in  all  that  way,  in  any  manner  of 
security,  had  not  the  Fort  been  taken. — Major  Be- 
thel's were  the  first  Horse  that  entered  the  Line  ;  who 
did  behave  himself  gallantly  ;  and  was  shot  in  the 
thigh,  had  one  or  two  shot  more,  and  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him.  Colonel  Birch  with  his  men,  and 
the  Major-General's  regiment,  entered  with  very  good 
resolution  where  their  post  was  ;  possessing  the  ene- 
my's guns,  and  turning  them  upon  them. 

By  this  all  the  line  from  Pryor's  Hill  Fort  to  Avon 
(which  was  a  full  mile),  with  all  the  forts,  ordinance 
•nd  bulwarks,  were  possessed  by  us  ; — save  one, 
wherein  were  about  Two  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
the  Enemy ;  which  the  General  summoned,  and  all 
♦he  men  submitted. 

The  success  on  Colonel  Welden's  side  did  not  an- 
swer with  this.  And  although  the  Colonels,  and 
other  the  officers  and  soldiers  both  Horse  and  Foot 
testified  as  much  resolution  as  could  be  expected, — 
Colonel  Welden,  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  Colonel  Herbert, 
and  th»»  rest  of  the  Colonels  and  officers,  both  of  Horse 
and  Foot,  doing  what  could  be  well  looked  for  from 
men  of  honour ;  yet  whatby  reason  of  the  height  of  the 

•  This  is  not  the  famous  Ireton  ;  this  is  hii  Brother.  '  Com- 
inissary  General  Ireton,'  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  here  ;  he  is 
eot  wedded  yet. 


works,  which  proved  higher  than  report  made  them. 
and  the  shortness  of  the  ladders,  ihey  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  about  One  hundred  men.  Colonel 
P'ortescue's  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  killed,  and  Ma- 
jor Cromwell*  dangerou.sly  shot ;  and  two  of  Colonel 
Ingoldsby's  brothers  hurt;  with  some  odicers. 

Being  possespfd  of  thus  much  as  hath  been  related, 
the  Town  was  tired  in  three  places  by  the  Enemy  ; 
which  we  could  not  put  out.  Which  b^gat  great  trouble 
in  the  General,  and  us  all  ;  fearing  to  sf*e  so  famous  a 
City  burnt  to  ashes  before  our  faces.  Whilst  we  were 
viewing  so  sad  a  spectacle,  and  consulting  which  way 
to  make  further  advantage  of  our  succe.-s,  the  Prince 
sent  a  trumpet  to  the  General  lo  desire  a  treaty  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Town.  To  which  the  General 
agreed  ;  and  deputed  Colonel  Montague,  Colonel 
Rainsborough,  and  ''olonel  Pickering  for  that  service; 
authorizing  them  with  instructions  to  treat  and  con- 
clude the  Articles — which  'accordingly'  are  these 
enclosed.  For  performance  whereof  hostages  were 
mutually  given. 

On  Thursday  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Prince  marched  out ;  having  a  convoy  of 
two  regiments  of  Horse  from  us;  and  making  elec- 
tion of  Oxford  for  the  place  he  would  go  to,  which  he 
had  liberty  to  do  by  his  Articles. 

The  cannon  which  we  have  taken  are  about  One 
hundred  and  forty  mounted  ;  about  One  hundred  bar- 
rels of  powder  already  come  to  our  hands,  with  a 
good  quintity  of  shot,  ammunition,  and  arms.  We 
have  found  already  between  Two  and  Three  thou- 
sand muskets.  The  Royal  Fort  had  victual  in  it  for 
One  hundred  and  fifty  men,  for  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  days  ;  the  Castle  victualled  for  nearly  half  so 
long.  The  Prince  had  in  foot  of  the  Garrison,  as 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  informed  me.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  about  One  thousand  Horse,  besides 
the  Trained  Bands  of  the  Town,  and  Auxiliaries  One 
thousand,  some  say  One  thousand  five  hundred — I 
hear  but  of  one  man  that  hath  died  of  the  plague  la 
all  our  Army,  although  we  have  quartered  amongst 
and  in  the  midst  of  infected  persons  and  places.  We 
had  not  killed  of  ours  in  the  Storm,  nor  in  all  this 
Siege,  Two  hundred  men. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  true,  but  not  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  great  business;  wherein  he  that  runs 
may  read.  That  all  this,  is  none  other  than  the  work 
of  God.  He  must  be  a  very  Atheist  that  doth  not 
acknowledge  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  praises  are  due  to 
those  gallant  men,  of  whose  valor  so  much  mention 
is  made  : — their  humble  suit  to  you  and  all  that  have 
an  interest  in  this  blessing,  is.  That  in  the  remem- 
brance of  God's  praises  they  be  forgotten.  It's  their 
joy  that  they  are  instruments  of  God's  glory,  and 
their  country's  good.  It's  their  honour  that  God 
vouchsafes  to  use  them.  t<ir  they  that  have  been 
employed  in  this  service  know,  that  faith  and  prayer 
obtained  this  City  for  you:  I  do  not  say  ours  only, 
but  of  the  people  of  God  with  you  and  all  England 
over,  who  have  wrestled  with  God  for  a  blessing  in 
this  very  thing.  Our  desires  are  that  God  may  be  glo- 
rified by  the  same  spirit  of  faith  by  which  we  ask  all 
our  suificiency,  and  have  received  it  It  is  meet 
that  He  have  all  the  praise.  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, all  have  here  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and 
prayer  ;  the  same  presence  and  answer  ;  they  agree 
here,  have  no  names  of  difference:  pity  it  is  it 
should  be  otherwise  anywhere  !  All  that  believe, 
have  the  real  unity,  whiqh  is  most  glorious  ;  because 
inwafd,  and  spiritual,  in  the  Body,  and  to  the  Head.f 
For  being  united  in  forms,  commonly  called  fnifir- 
mity,  every  Christian  will  for  peace-sake  study  and 

*  A  Cousin. 

t '  Head  >  meant  Chrut;  '  Body  '  rruc  CAurcA  ef  CkrUt. 
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do,  as  far  as  eonscience  will  permit.  And  for  bre- 
thren, in  things  of  the  mind  we  look  for  no  compul- 
sion, but  that  of  light  and  reason,  In  other  things, 
God  hath  put  the  sword  in  the  Parliament's  hands — 
for  the  terror  of  evil-doers  and  the  praise  of  them, 
that  do  well.  If  any  plead  exemption  from  that — he 
knows  not  the  Gospel :  if  any  would  wring  that  out 
of  your  hands,  or  steal  it  from  you  under  what  pre- 
tence soever,  I  hope  they  shall  do  it  without  effect. 
That  God  may  maintain  it  in  your  hands,  and  direct 
you  in  the  use  thereof,  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  humble  servant,       Ouvia  Ckomwell.* 

These  last  paragraphs  are,  as  the  old  Newspa- 
pers sav,  '  very  remarkable.'  If  modem  readers 
suppose  them  to  be  '  cant,'  it  ■will  turn  out  an  en- 
tire mistake.  I  advnse  all  modem  readers  not  only 
to  believe  that  Cromwell  here  means  what  he  says ; 
but  even  to  try  how  they,  each  for  himself  in  a 
new  dialect,  could  mean  the  like  or  something  bet- 
ter !— 

Prince  Rupert  rode  out  of  Bristol  amid  seas  of 
angry  human  faces  glooming  unutterable  things 
upon  him ;  growling  audibly,  in  spite  of  his  es- 
cort, "  Why  not  hang  him  h  For  indeed  the  poor 
Prince  had  been  necessitated  to  much  plunder; 
commanding  '  the  elixir  of  the  Blackguardism  of 
the  three  Kingdoms,'  with  verj'  insufficient  funds 
for  most  part ! — He  begged  a  thousand  muskets 
from  Fairfax  on  this  occasion,  to  assist  his  escort 
in  protecting  him  across  the  country  to  Oxford ; 
promising  on  his  honour  to  return  them  after  that 
service.  Fairfax  lent  the  muskets ;  the  Prince  did 
honourably  return  them,  what  he  had  of  them — 
honourably  apologising  that  so  many  had '  deserted ' 
on  the  road,  of  whom  neither  man  nor  musket 
were  recoverable  at  present. 


LETTERS  XVI.— XVIII. 

From  Bristol  the  Army  turned  Southward  again,  to 
deal  with  the  yet  remaining  force  of  Royalism  in 
that  quarter.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  Goring  and 
others  under  him,  made  stubborn  resistance ;  but 
were  constantly  worsted,  at  Langport,  at  Torring- 
ton,  wheresoever  they  rallied  and  made  a  new  at- 
tempt. The  Parliament  Army  went  steadily  and 
rapidly  on ;  storming  Bridgewater,  storming  all 
manner  of  Towns  and  Castles;  clearing  the  ground 
before  them  :  till  Sir  Ralph  was  driven  into  Corn- 
wall ;  and,  without  resource  or  escape,  saw  him- 
self obliged  next  springt  to  surrender,  and  go  be- 
yond seas.  A  brave  and  honourable  man ;  re- 
spectetl  on  both  side.?;  and  of  all  the  King's  Gene- 
rals the  most  deserving  respect.  He  lived  in  re- 
tirement abroad ;  taking  no  part  in  Charles  Second's 
businesses ;  and  died  in  honourable  poverty  before 
the  Restoration. 

The  following  Three  Letter  are  what  remaio  to 
us  conce.rning  Cromwell's  share  in  that  course  of 
victories.  He  was  present  in  various  general  or 
partial  Fishts  from  Langport  to  Bovey  Tracy ;  be- 
came especially  renowned  by  his  Sieges,  and  took 
many  Strong  Places  besides  those  mentioned  here. 

•  Rushworth,  vi.  85. 

t  Truro,  14th  .March,  1&46  (Rushwoith,  vi.  110.) 
5 


LETTER  XVI. 

*  To  the  Honourable  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament :  These.' 

'  W^inchester,  6th  October,  1645.' 
Sir — T  came  to  Winchester  on  the  Lord's  day,  the 
2Sth  of  September ;  with  Colonel  Pickering — com- 
manding his  own.  Colonel  Montague's  and  Sir  Hard- 
ress  Waller's  regiments.  After  some  dispute  with 
the  Governor,  we  entered  the  Town.  I  summoned 
the  Castle  ;  was  denied ;  whereupon  we  fell  to  pre- 
pare batteries — which  we  could  not  perfect  (some 
of  our  guns  being  out  of  order)  until  Friday  follow- 
ing. Our  battery  was  six  guns ;  which  being  fin- 
ished— after  firing  one  round,  I  sent  in  a  second  sum- 
mons for  a  treaty  ;  which  they  refused.  Whereupoa 
we  went  on  with  our  work,  and  made  a  breach  ia 
the  wall  near  the  Black  Tower  ;  which,  after  about 
200  shot,  we  thought  stormable  ;  and  purposed  oa 
Monday  morning  to  attempt  it.  On  Sunday  night, 
about  ten  of  the  clock,  the  Governor  beat  a  parley, 
desiring  to  treat.  I  agreed  unto  it ;  and  sent  Colonel 
Hammond  and  Major  Harrison  in  to  him,  who  agreed 
upon  these  enclosed  Articles. 

Sir,  this  is  the  addition  of  another  mercy.  You 
see  God  is  not  weary  in  doing  you  good  :  I  confess. 
Sir,  His  favour  to  you  is  as  visible,  when  he  comes 
by  His  power  upon  the  hearts  of  your  enemies, 
making  them  quit  places  of  strength  lo  you,  jis  when 
He  gives  courage  to  your  soldiers  to  attempt  hard 
things.  His  goodness  in  this  is  much  to  be  acknow- 
ledged :  for  the  Castle  was  well  manned  with  680 
horse  and  foot,  there  being  neat  200  gentlemen,  offi- 
cers and  their  servants ;  well  victualled  with  15,000 
weight  of  cheese  ;  very  great  store  of  wheat  and 
beer  ;  near  twenty  barrels  of  powder,  seven  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  the  works  were  exceeding  good  and 
strong.  It's  very  likely  it  would  have  cost  much 
blood  to  have  gained  it  by  storm.  We  have  not  lost 
twelve  men :  this  is  repeated  to  you,  that  God  may 
have  all  the  praise,  for  it's  all  his  due. 
Sir,  I  rest. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Olfver  Cromwell.* 

'  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell's  Secretary,'  who 
brings  this  Letter,  gets  50/.  for  his  good  news.f 
By  Sprigg's  account^  he  appears  to  have  been  '  Mr. 
Hugh  Peters,'  this  '  Secretary.'  Peters  there  makes 
a  verbal  Narrative  of  the  affair,  to  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  Commons,  which,  were  not  room  so  scanty, 
we  should  be  glad  to  insert. 

It  was  at  the  surrender  of  Winchester  that  cer- 
tain of  the  captive  enemies  having  complained  of 
being  plundered  contrary  to  Articles,  Cromwell  had 
the  accused  parties,  six  of  his  own  soldiers,  tried : 
being  all  found  guilty,  one  of  them  by  lot  was 
hanged,  and  the  other  live  were  marched  off"  to  Ox- 
ford, to  be  there  disposed  of  as  the  Grovernor  saw 
fit.  The  Oxford  Governor  politely  returned  the 
five  prisoners,  '  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Lieutenant-General's  nobleness.'^ 


LETTFJi  XVn. 

Basing  House,  Pawlet  Marquis  of  Winchester's 
Mansion,  stood,  as  the  ruined  heaps  still  testify,  at 

*  Sprigge,  p,  12S,  and  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  25.) 

t  Commona  Journals,  7th  October,  1645. 

t  P.  129.  §  Sprigge,  p.  133. 
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a  small  distance  from  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire. 
It  had  lone  infested  the  Parliament  in  those  qunr- 
ters ;  and  been  especially  a  great  eyesorrow  to  the 
♦  Trade  of  London  with  the  Western  Parts.'  With 
Bennington  Castle  at  Newbury,  and  this  Basing 
House  at  Basingstoke,  there  was  no  travelling  the 
■western  roads,  except  with  escort,  or  on  sufferance. 
The  two  places  had  often  been  attempted ;  but  al- 
ways in  vain.  Basing  House  especially  had  stood 
siege  after  siege,  for  four  years;  ruining  poor  Co- 
lonel This  and  then  poor  Colonel  That :  the  jubi- 
lant Royalists  had  given  it  the  name  of  Basting 
House  ;  there  was,  on  the  Parliament  side,  a  kind 
of  passion  to  have  Basing  House  taken.  The 
Lieutenant-General,  gathering  all  the  artillery  he 
can  lay  hold  of;  firing  about  200  or  500  shot  at 
some  given  point  till  he  sees  a  hole  made ;  and 
then  storming  like  a  fireflood: — he  perhaps  may 
manage  it. 

To  the  Honourable  William  I^nthall,  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parlianu.nt  ;   Theite. 

Basingstoke,  14th  October,  1645. 

Sir — I  thank  God,  I  can  give  you  a  good  account 
of  Basing.  After  our  batteries  placed,  we  settled  the 
several  posts  for  the  storm  •  Colonel  Dalbier  was  to 
be  on  the  north  side  of  the  House  next  the  Grange  ; 
Colonel  Pickering  on  his  left  hand,  and  Sir  Hardress 
Waller's  and  Colonel  Montague's  regiments  next  him. 
We  stormed  this  morning  after  six  of  the  clock  ;  the 
signal  for  falling  on  was  the  tiring  four  of  our  cannon, 
which  being  done,  our  men  fell  on  with  great  reso- 
lution and  cheerfulness ;  we  took  the  two  Houses 
without  any  considerable  loss  to  ourselves.  Colonel 
Pickering  stormed  the  New  House,  passed  through, 
and  got  the  gate  of  the  Old  House,  whereupon  they 
summoned  a  parley,  which  our  men  would  not  hear. 

In  the  mean  lime  Colonel  Montague's  and  Sir 
Hardress  Waller's  regiments  assaulted  the  strongest 
work,  where  the  Enemy  kept  his  Court  of  Guard  ; 
— which,  with  great  resolution,  they  recovered; 
beating  the  Enemy  from  a  whole  culverin,  and 
from  that  work :  which  having  done,  they  drew 
their  ladders  after  them,  and  got  over  another  work, 
and  the  house-wall,  before  they  could  enter.  In  this 
Sir  Hardre.ss  Waller  performed  his  duty  with  honor 
and  diligence  ;  was  shot  on  the  arm,  but  not  danger- 
ously. 

We  have  had  little  loss :  many  of  the  enemies  our 
men  put  to  the  sword,  and  some  ofTiccrs  of  quality  ; 
most  of  the  rest  we  have  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
the  Marquis  '  of  Winchester  himself  and  Sir  Robert 
Peak,  with  divers  other  officers,  whom  I  have  order- 
ed to  be  sent  up  to  you.  We  have  taken  about  ten 
pieces  of  ordnance,  with  much  ammunition,  and  our 
soldiers  a  good  encouragement. 

I  humbly  oHer  to  you,  to  have  this  place  utterly 
slighted,  for  these  following  reasons:  It  will  ask 
about  eight  hundred  men  to  manage  it ;  it  is  no  fron- 
tier ;  the  country  is  poor  about  it  ;  the  place  exceed- 
ingly ruined  by  our  batteries  and  mortar  pieces,  and 
by  a  fire  which  fell  upon  the  place  since  our  taking 
it.  ]f  you  please  to  take  the  garrison  at  Farnham, 
Borne  out  of  Chichester,  and  a  good  part  of  the  foot 
which  were  here  under  Dalbier,  and  to  make  a  strong 
quarter  at  Newbury  with  three  or  four  troops  of 
horse, — I  dare  be  confident  it  would  not  only  be 
a  curb  to  Dennington,  but  a  security  and  a  frontier 
to  all  these  parts ;  inasmuch  as  Newbury  lies  npon 
the  River,  and  will  prevent  any  incursion  from  Den- 
nington, Wallingford,  orFarringdon  into  these  parts  ; 
and  by  lying  there,  will  make  the  trade  most  secure 


between  Bristol  and  London  for  all  carriages.  And 
I  believe  the  gentlemen  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire 
will  with  more  cheerfulness  contribute  to  maintaia 
a  garrison  on  the  frontier,  than  in  their  bowels, 
which  will  have  less  safety  in  it. 

Sir,  1  hope  not  to  delay,  but  to  march  towards  the 
West  to-morrow:  and  to  be  as  diligent  as  I  may  ia 
my  expedition  thither.  I  must  speak  my  judgment 
to  you.  That  if  you  intend  to  have  your  work  carried 
on,  recruits  of  Foot  must  be  had,  and  a  course  takea 
to  pay  your  army  ;  else,  believe  me.  Sir,  it  may  not 
be  able  to  answer  the  work  you  have  for  it  to  do. 

I  entrusted  Colonel  Hammond  to  wait  upon  you, 
who  was  taken  by  a  mistake  whilst  we  lay  before 
this  Garrison,  whom  God  safely  delivered  to  us,  to 
our  great  joy  ;  but  to  his  loss  of  almost  all  he  had, 
which  the  Enemy  took  from  him.  The  Lord  grant 
that  these  mercies  may  be  acknowledged  with  all 
thankfulness  ;  God  exceedingly  abounds  in  Flis  good- 
ness to  us,  and  will  not  be  weary  until  righteousness 
and  peace  meet ;  and  until  He  hath  brou;;ht  forth  a 
glorious  work  for  the  happiness  of  this  poor  Kmg- 
dom.  Wherein  desires  to  serve  God  and  you,  with 
a  faithful  hand, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

Colonel  Hammond,  whom  we  shall  by  and  by 
see  again,  brought  this  good  news  to  London,  and 
had  his  reward  ;t  Mr.  Peters  also,  being  requested 
'  to  make  a  relation  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
spake  as  follows'  The  reader  will  like  to  hear 
Mr.  Peters  for  once,  a  man  concerning  whom  he 
has  heard  so  many  falsehoods,  and  fo  .see  an  old 
grim  scene  through  his  eyes.     Mr.  Peters  related  • 

"  That  he  came  into  Basing  House  some  time 
after  the  storm,"  on  Tuesday,  14th  of  October, 
1645  ;—"  and  took  a  view  first  of  the  works; 
which  were  many,  the  cjrcumvallation  being  abovi» 
a  mile  in  compass.  The  Old  House  had  stooa  ^aa 
it  is  reported)  two  or  three  hundred  years,  a  nest 
of  Idolatry;  the  New  House  surpassing  that,  in 
beauty  and  stateliness;  and  either  of  them  fit  to 
make  an  Emperor's  court. 

"  The  rooms  before  the  storm  (it  seems,)  in  both 
Houses,  were  all  completely  furnished  ;  provisions 
for  some  years  rather  than  months;  400  quarters 
of  wheat;  bacon  divers  rooms-full,  containing 
hundreds  of  flitches;  cheese  proportionable  ;  with 
oatmeal,  beef,  pork ;  beer  divers  cellars-full,  and 
that  very  good," — Mr.  Peters  having  taken  a 
draught  of  tne  same. 

"  A  bed  in  one  room,  furnished,  which  cost 
1 ,300/.  Popish  books  many,  with  copes,  and  such 
utensils.  In  truth,  the  House  stood  in  its  full 
pride;  and  the  Enemy  was  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  the  last  piece  of  ground  that  would  be  taken  by 
the  Parliament,  because  they  had  so  often  foiled 
our  forces  which  had  formerly  appeared  before  it. 
In  the  several  rooms  and  about  the  House,  there 
were  slain  74,  and  only  one  woman,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Griffith,  who  by  her  railing,"  poor  lady, 
'•  provoked  our  soldiers  (then  in  heal)  into  a  fur- 
ther passion.  There  lay  dead  upon  the  gionnd. 
Major  Cufile ; — a  man  of  great  account  amongst 
them,  and  a  notorious  Papist;  slain  by  the  hands 
of  Major  Harrison,  that  godly  and  gallant  gentle- 
man,"— all  men  know  him;  "and  Robinson  the 

"  Sprigge,  p.  139;  and  the  Newspapers  (In  Cromwelliaaa, 
p.  27.)  t  Commons  JournaJt,  iv.  300. 
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Hayer,  who  a  little  before  the  storm  was  known 
to  be  mocking  and  scorning  the  Parliament,  and 
our  Army.  Eight  or  nine  gentlewomen  of  rank, 
running  forth  together,  were  entertained  by  the 
common  soldiers  somewhat  coarsely ;  yet  not  un- 
civilly, considering  the  action  in  hand 

"The  plunder  of  the  soldiers  continued  till 
Tuesday  night :  one  soldier  had  120  Pieces  in  gold 
for  his  share ;  others  plate,  others  jewels ; — among 
the  rest,  one  got  three  bags  of  silver,  which  (he 
being  not  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel)  grew  to 
be  common  pillage  amongst  the  rest,  and  the  fellow 
had  but  one  hall-crown  left  for  himself  at  last. — 
The  soldiers  sold  the  wheat  to  country  people ; 
which  they  held  up  at  good  rates  a  while ;  but 
afterwards  the  market  fell,  and  there  were  some 
abatements  for  haste.  After  that,  they  sold  the 
household  stuff ;  whereof  there  was  good  stme, 
and  the  country  loaded  away  many  carts ;  and 
they  continued  a  great  while,  fetching  out  all  man- 
ner of  household  stuff,  till  they  had  fetched  out  all 
the  stools,  chairs,  and  other  lumber,  all  which 
they  sold  to  the  country  people  by  piecemeal. 

"  In  all  these  great  buildings,  there  was  not  one 
iron  bar  left  in  all  the  windows  (save  only  what 
were  on  fire,)  before  night.  And  the  last  work  of 
all  was  the  lead;  and  by  Wednesday  morning, 
they  had  hardly  left  one  gutter  about  the  House. 
And  what  the  soldiers  left,  the  fire  took  hold  on ; 
which  made  more  than  ordinary  haste ;  leaving 
nothing  but  bare  walls  and  chimneys  in  less 
than  twenty  hours ; — being  occasioned  by  the 
neglect  of  the  Enemy  in  quenching  a  fire-baU  of 
^  ours  at  first" — What  a  scene  ! 
mki  "  We  know  not  how  to  give  a  just  account  of 
^K  the  number  of  persons  that  were  within.  For  we 
have  not  quite  three  hundred  prisoners;  audit  may 
be,  have  found  an  hundred  slain, — whose  bodies, 
some  being  covered  with  rubbish,  came  not  at  once 
to  our  view.     Only,  riding  to  the  House  on  Tues- 

Pday  night,  we  heard  divers  crying  in  vaults  for 
quarters ;  but  our  men  could  neither  come  to  them, 
nor  they  to  us.  Amongst  those  that  we  saw  slain, 
one  of  their  Officers  lying  on  the  ground,  seeming 
so  exceeding  tall,  was  measured ;  and  from  his 
iireat  toe  to  his  crown  was  nine  feet  in  length." 
(sic.) 

"The  Marquis  being  pressed,  by  Mr.  Peters 
arguing  with  him,"  urging  him  to  yield  before  it 
came  to  storm,  "  broke  out  and  .''aid,  '  That  if  the 
King  had  no  more  ground  in  England  but  Basing 
House,  he  would  adventure  as  he  did,  and  so 
maintain  it  to  the  uttermost ;' — meaning  with  these 
Papists ;  comforting  himself  in  his  disasters.  That 
Basmg  House  was  called  Loyalty.  But  he  was 
soon  silenced  in  the  question  concerning  the  King 
and  Parliament ;  and  could  only  hope  '  That  the 
King  might  have  a  day  again.' — And  thus  the 
Lord  was  pleased  in  a  few  hours  to  show  us  what 
mortal  seed  all  earthly  glory  grows  upon;  and 
how  just  and  righteous  the  ways  of  GoA  are,  who 
takes  sinners  in  their  own  snares,  and  lifteth  up 
the  hands  of  his  despised  people. 

"  This  is  now  the  Twentieth  garrison  that  hath 
been  taken  in  this  Summer  by  this  Army : — and, 
I  believe  most  of  them  the  answers  of  the  prayers, 
and  trophies  of  the  faiith,  of  some  of  God's  servants. 
The  Commander  of  this  Brigade,"  Lieutenant- 


General  Cromwell,  "  had  spent  much  time  with 
God  in  prayer  the  night  before  the  storm,  and 
seldom  fights  without  some  Text  of  Scripture  to 
support  him.  This  time  he  rested  upon  that 
blessed  word  of  God,  written  in  the  Hundred-and- 
fifteenth  Psalm,  eighth  verse,  They  that  make 
them  are  like  unto  tliem  ;  so  is  every  one  that  trust- 
eth  in  tliem.  Which,  with  some  verses  going  be- 
fore, was  now  accomplished."* 

Mr.  Peters  presented  the  Marquis's  own  Colors, 
which  he  brought  from  Basing;  the  Motto  of 
which  was.  Donee  fax  redeat  terris ;  the  very 
same  as  King  Charles  gave  upon  his  Coronation- 
money,  when  he  came  to  the  Crown.'t — So  Mr. 
Peters ;  and  then  withdrew, — getting  by  and  by 
200/.  a-year  settled  on  him.J 

This  Letter  was  read  m  all  Pulpits  next  Sunday, 
with  thanks  rendered  to  Heaven,  by  order  of  Par- 
liament. Basing  House  is  to  be  carted  away; 
•  whoever  will  come  for  brick  or  stone  shall  freely 
have  the  same  for  his  pains.'§ 

Among  the  names  of  the  Prisoners  taken  here  one 
reads  that  of  Inigo  Jones — Unfortunate  old  Inigo. 
Vertue,  on  what  evidence  I  know  not,  asserts  far- 
ther that  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  with  his  graving- 
tools,  and  unrivalled  ^raving-talent,  was  taken 
here.jl  The  Marquis  of  Winchester  had  been  ad- 
dicted to  the  Arts — to  the  Upholsteries  perhaps  stiU 
more.  A  magnificent  kind  of  man  ;  whose  '  best 
bed,'  now  laid  haie  to  general  inspection,  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 


LETTER  XVni. 
FAmFAX  with  the  Army  is  in  Devonshire;  the 
following  Letter  will  find  him  at  Tiverton  ;  Crom- 
well marching;  that  way,  having  now  ended  Basing. 
It  is  ordered  in  the  Commons  House  that  Cromwell 
be  thanked;  moreover  that  he  now  attack  Den- 
nington  Castle,^  of  which  we  heard  already  at 
Newbury.  These  Messages  overtake  him  on  the 
road.  This  fraction  of  old  Museum  Manuscripts 
is  now  legible : 

To  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Gene- 
ral of  the  Parliament's  Army  :  Haste  :**   TJiese. 
Wallop,  14  [error  for  16th]  October,  1645. 
Sir — In  to-day's  march  I  came  to  Wallop,  twenty 
miles  from  Basing,  towards  you.     That  night  I  re- 
ceived this  enclosed  from  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
which  I  thought  fit  to  send  you  ;  and  to  which  I  re- 
turned an  answer,  a  copy  whereof  I  have  also  sent 
enclosed  to  you. 

I  perceive  that  it's  their  desire  to  have  the  placeff 
taken  in.     But  truly  I  could  not  do  other  than  let  them 

♦  '  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  Namer 
give  glory  ;  for  thy  raercy  and  for  thy  truth's  sake.  Where- 
fore should  the  Heathen  say.  Where  is  now  their  God  ?  Our 
God  is  in  the  Heavens  :  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  hath 
pleased  1 — Their  Idols  are  silver  and  gold ;  the  work  of  men's 
hands.  They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ;  eyes  have 
they,  but  they  see  not :  they  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not ;  they  have  hands,  but 
they  handle  not ;  feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not ;  neither 
speak  they  through  their  throat !  They  that  make  them  are 
like  unto  them  ;  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them.' — 
These  words,  awful  as  the  words  of  very  God,  were  in  Oliver 
Cromwell's  heart  that  night. 

t  Sprigge.  pp.  139-41 .  }  Whitlocke. 

()  Commons  Jour.,  iv.  309.  U  Life  of  Hollar. 

f  Commons  lournals,  15  October,  1645. 

**  Marching  from  Collompton  to  Tivwton,  while  Cromwell 
writes  (Sprigge,  p.  334.) 

ft  Deoiungtoa  Castle. 
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know  what  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  West  is, 
and  submit  the  business  to  them  and  you.  I  shall  be 
at  Langford  to-morrow  night,  if  God  please.  I  hope 
the  work  will  not  be  long.  If  it  should,  I  will  rather 
leave  a  small  part  of  the  Foot  (if  Horse  be  not  sulTi- 
cient  to  take  it  in,)  than  be  detained  from  obeying 
such  commands  as  I  shall  receive.  I  humbly  beseech 
you  to  be  confident  that  no  man  hath  a  more  faithlul 
heart  to  serve  you  than  myself,  nor  shall  be  more 
strict  to  obey  your  commands  than 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  let  me  know  your  resolution 
in  this  business  with  all  the  possible,  speed  that  may 
be  ;  because  whatsoever  I  be  designed  to,  I  wish  I 
may  speedily  endeavour  it,  time  being  so  precious  for 
action  in  this  season.* 

The  date  '  14th '  is  evidently  an  error.  Basing 
as  we  have  just  seen,  was  taken  on  the  14th: 
news  of  it  are  read  in  the  House  on  Wednesday, 
the  15th,  and  « a  Letter  ordered  to  be  written,'  which 
naturally  arrives,  on  the  Road  from  Basing  to  Lang- 
ford,  on  the  16th;  and  is  here  forwarded  from 
Wallop  in  haste  that  same  evening.  Langford 
House,  whither  Oliver  is  now  bound,  hoping  to 
arrive  next  night,  is  near  Salisbury.  He  did  arrive 
accordingly ;  drew  out  part  of  his  brigade,  and  sum- 
moned the  place :  place  surrenders ;  '  to  march 
forth  to-morrow  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  being  the 
18th  instant.t 

Colonel  Dalbier,  a  man  of  Dutch  birth,  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  old  Books,  is  with  Crom- 
well at  present ;  his  Second  in  command.  It  was 
from  Dalbier  that  Cromwell  first  of  all  learned  the 
mechanical  part  of  soldiering ;  he  had  Dalbier  to 
help  him  in  drilling  his  Ironsides ;  so  says  Heath, 
credible  on  such  a  point.  Dennington  Castle  was 
not  besieged  at  present;  it  surrendered  next  Spring 
to  Dalbier.^  Cromwell  returned  to  Fairfax ;  serv- 
ed through  Winter  with  him  in  the  West,  till  all 
ended  there. 

About  a  month  before  the  date  of  this  Letter,  the 
King  had  appeared  again  with  some  remnant  of 
force,  got  together  in  Wales;  with  intent  to  relieve 
Chester,  which  was  his  key  to  Ireland :  but  this 
force  too  he  saw  shattered  to  pieces  on  Rowton 
Heath,  near  that  city.§  He  had  also  had  an  eye  to- 
wards the  great  Montrose  in  Scotland,  who  in  the.se 
weeks  was  blazing  at  his  highest  there :  but  him 
too  David  Lesley  with  Dragoons,  emerging  from 
the  mist  of  the  Autumn  morning,  on  Philipshaugh 
near  Selkirk,  had,  in  one  fell  hour,  trampled  utterly 
out.  The  King  had  to  retire  to  Wales  again ;  to 
Oxford  and  obscurity  aeain. 

On  the  14th  of  next  March,  as  we  said.  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  surrendered  himself  in  Cornwall.TT 
On  the  22d  of  the  same  month  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 
another  distinguished  Royalist  General,  the  last  of 
them  all, — coming  towards  Oxford  with  some  small 
force  he  had  gathered, — was  beaten  and  captured 
at  Stow  among  the  Wolds  of  Gloucestershire:** 
surrendering  himself,  the  brave  veteran  said,  or  is 
reported  to  have  said,  '*  You  have  now  done  your 

♦  Sloane  msi.  1519,  fol.  61 ;— only  the  signature  is  in  Oliver's 
hand.  t  Sprigge,  p.  14-o. 

{  1st  April,  1648  (Uushworth,  vi  252.) 

^24th  September,  164.'i  (Rushworth,  vi.  117;  Lord  Digby's 
Account  of  it,  Ormond  Papers,  ii.  90.) 

II  Hopton's  own  account  of  it,  Ormond  Paper*,  ii.  109-36. 

f  Rushworth,  vi.  139-41. 


work,  and  may  go  to  play, — unless  you  will  jEall 

out  among  yourselves." 

On  Monday-night,  towards  twelve  of  the  clock, 
27th  April,  1646,  the  King  in  dipgui.«e  rode  out 
of  Oxford,  somewhat  uncertain  whitherward, — at 
length  towards  Newark  and  the  Scots  Army.*  On 
the  Wednesday  before,  Oliver  Cromwell  had  re- 
lumed to  his  place  in  Parliament.!  Some  detached 
Ca.stles  and  Towns  still  held  out,  Ragland  Ca.'^tle 
even  till  the  next  August;  but  the  First  Civil  War, 
we  may  say,  has  now  ended. 

The  Parliament,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
now  getting  itself  '  recruited.' — its  vacancies  filled 
up  again.  The  Royalist  Mt-mbers  who  bad  deserted 
three  years  ago,  had  been  without  much  difficulty, 
succes.sively  'disabled,*  as  their  crime  came  to 
light:  but  to  is.sue  new  writs  for  new  elections, 
while  the  quarrel  with  the  King  still  lasted,  was  a 
matter  of  more  delicacy ;  this  too,  however,  was  at 
length  resolved  upon,  the  Parliament  Cau#e  now 
looking  so  decidedly  prosperous,  in  the  autumn  of 
1645.  Gradually,  in  the  following  months,  the 
new  Members  were  elected,  above  two  hundred 
and  thirty  of  them  in  all.  These  new  Members, 
'  Recruiters,'  as  Anthony  Wood  and  the  Royalist 
world  reproachfully  call  them,  were  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  standing  candidates  in  such  circum- 
stances, decided  Puritans  all, — Independents  many 
of  them.  Colonel,  afterwards  Admiral  Blake  (for 
Taunton,)  Ludlow,  Ireton  (for  Appleby,)  Algernon 
Sidney,  Hutchinson  known  by  his  Wife's  Memoirs^ 
were  among  these  new  Members.  Fairfax,  on  hi.s 
Father's  death  some  two  years  hence,  likewise 
came  in.f 


LETTERS  XIX— XXIV. 

The  conquering  of  the  King  had  been  a  diflBcult  ope- 
ration ;  but  to  make  a  Treaty  with  him  novi'  when 
he  was  conquered,  proved  an  impossible  one.  The 
Scots,  to  whom  he  had  fied,  entreated  him  at 
last  'with  tears'  and  'on  their  knees,'  to  take 
the  Covenant,  and  sanction  the  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship, if  he  could  not  adopt  it :  on  that  condition 
they  would  fight  to  the  last  man  for  him  ;  on  no 
other  condition  durst  or  would  a  man  of  them  fight 
for  him.  The  English  Presbyterians,  as  yet  the 
dominant  party,  earnestly  entreated  to  the  same 
effect  In  vain,  both  of  them.  The  King  had 
other  schemes:  the  King  writing  privately  to  Dig- 
by,  before  quitting  Oxford,  when  he  had  some 
mind  to  venture  privately  on  London,  as  he  ulti- 
mately did  on  the  Scotch  Camp,  to  raise  Treaties 
and  Caballings  there,  had  .said,  " — endeavoring  to 
get  to  London  ;  being  not  without  hope  that  I  shall 
be  able  so  to  draw  either  the  Presbyterians  or  the 
Independents  to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  one 
another,  that  I  shall  be  really  King  again. '§  Such 
a  man  is  not  easy  to  make  a  Treaty  with, — on  the 
word  of  a  King!  In  fact  his  Majesty,  though  a 
belligerent  party  who  had  not  now  one  soldier  on 
foot,  considered  himself  a  tower  of  strength ;  as 
indeed  he  was;  all  men  having  a  to  us  inconceiva. 

♦  Rushworth,  Ti  267  ;  Iter  Carolinum.       t  Cromwelliana. 

t  The  Writ  is  issued  16th  March,  1647-8  (Common* 
Journals ) 

^  Oxford.  26  March,  1646  7 ;  Cartel  Life  of  Ormond,  iii 
(London,  173ft,)  p.  453. 
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We  reverence  for  him,  till  bitter  necessity  and  he 
together  drove  them  away  from  it.  Equivocations, 
spasmodic  obstinacies,  and  blindness  to  the  real 
state  of  facts,  must  have  an  end. — 

The  following  six  Letters,  of  little  or  no  signifi- 
cance for  illustrating  public  affairs,  are  to  carry  us 
over  a  period  of  most  intricate  negotiation ;  nego- 
tiation with  the  Scots,  managed  manfully  on  both 
sides,  otherwise  it  had  ended  in  quarrel ;  negoti- 
ations with  the  King,  infinite  public  and  private 
negotiations; — which  issue  at  last  in  the  Scots 
inarching  home  with  200,000/.  as  'a  fair  instal 
ment  of  their  anears,' in  their  pocket;  and  the 
King  marching  under  escort  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, to  Holmby  House  in  Northampton- 
shire, to  continue  in  strict  though  very  stately 
seclusion,  'on  50/.  a  day,'*  and  await  the  destinies 
there. 

LETTER  XDC 

•2b  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Gener- 
al of  the  Parliament's  jirmy.^     These.' 

London,  31st  Jnly,  1646 
SiE — I  was  desired  to  wijte  a  Letter  to  yea 
by  Adjutant  Flemming.  The  end  of  it  is,  to  desire 
your  Letter  in  his  commendation.  He  will  acquaint 
yon  with  the  sum  thereof,  more  particularly  what  the 
business  is.  I  most  humbly  submit  to  your  better 
judgment  when  you  have  it  from  him. 

Cravinsf  pardon  for  my  boldness  in  putting  yon  to 
this  trouble.      I  rest,  your  most  humble  servant, 

OUVKR  CEOJIW^Erj>.$ 

Adjutant  Flemming  is  in  Sprigge's  army-list.  I 
suppose  him  to  be  the  Flemming  who,  as  Colonel 
Flemming,  in  Spring,  1648,  had  rough  service  in 
South  Wales  two  years  afterwards;  and  was 
finally  defeated — attempting  to  'seize  a  pass'  near 
Pembroke  Castle,  then  in  revolt  under  Poyer;  was 
driven  into  a  Church,  and  there  slain — some  say, 
slew  himself.§ 

Of  Flemming's  present  business  with  Fairfax, 
whether  it  were  to  solicit  promotion  here,  or  con- 
tinued employment  in  Ireland,  nothing  can  be 
known.  The  war,  which  proved  to  be  bat  the 
'First  War,'  is  now,  as  we  said,  to  all  real  intents, 
ended :  Ragland  Castle,  the  last  that  held  out  for 
Charles,  has  been  nnder  siege  for  some  weeks; 
and  Fairfax,  who  had  been  'at  the  bath  for  his 
health,'  was  now  come  or  coming  into  those 
parts  for  the  peremptory  reduction  of  itV  There 
have  begun  now  to  be  discussions  and  speculations 
about  sending  men  to  Ireland  ;§  about  sending 
Massey  (lametl  Governor  of  Gloucester)  to  Ireland 
with  men,  and  then  also  about  disbanding  Mas- 
sey's  men 

E.\actly  a  week  before,  24th  July,  1646,  the 
united  Scots  and  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
have  presented  their  '  Propositions '  to  his  Majesty 
at  Newcastle  :tt  Yes  or  No,  is  all  the  answer  they 
can  take.  They  are  most  zealous  that  he  should  say 
Yes.     Chancellor  Loudon  implores  and  prophecies 

»  Whitlocke,  p.  OM. 

I  At  RaglanJ.  or  about  leaving  Bath  for  the  parpos*  of 
cx>DCluding  Ragland  Siege  (Rushworth.  vi.  293.) 

i  SIoancMs*.,  lol9.  fol  70. 

^  Rushwonh,  vii.  1097.  33— a  little  '  before '  27  March,  1(M«. 

I  Rushworth,  vi.  -293  ; — Fairfax's  fii«  Letter  from  Ri^land 
b  of  7  .August ;  U  .August  he  dates  from  U«k  ;  and  Bagiand 
is  garreodered  on  the  17th. 


in  a  very  remarkable  manner :  "  All  England  will 
rise  against  you ;  they,"  these  Sectarian  Parties, 
"  will  process  and  depose  you,  and  set  up  another 
Government,"  unless  you  close  with  the  Proposi- 
tions. His  Majesty,  on  the  1st  of  Aupu.^t  (writing 
at  Newcastle,  in  the  same  hours  while  Cromwell 
writes  this  in  London),  answers  in  a  haughty  way. 
No. 


LETTER  XX. 

August  10th.  The  Plarliamentary  Commission- 
ers have  returned,  and  three  of  the  leading  Scots 
with  them — to  see  what  is  now  to  be  done.  Fair- 
fa.K  is  at  Bath ;  and  '  the  Solicitor,'  St.  John  the 
Shipmoney  Lawyer,  is  there  with  him. 

'  To  the  Right  Hotumrahie  Sir  Tliomas  Fairfax,  Gen- 

end  of  the  Parliament's  Army,  at  Bath  :  Titese.' 
London,  10th  Angust,  1646. 

Sis — Hearing  you  were  returned  from  Ragland 
to  the  Bath,  I  take  the  boldness  to  make  this  address 
to  you. 

Our  Commissioners  sent  to  the  Ring  came  this 
night  to  London.*  I  have  spoken  with  two  ot  them, 
and  can  only  learn  these  generals.  That  there  appears 
a  good  inclination  in  the  Scots  to  the  rendition  of  oar 
Towns,  and  to  their  march  out  of  the  Kingdom.  When 
they  bring  in  their  Papers  we  shall  know  more.  Ar- 
gyle,  and  the  Chancellor.f  and  Dunfermline  are  come 
up.  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  gone  from  the  King  into 
Scotland.  I  hear  that  Montrose's  men  are  not  dis- 
banded. The  King  gave  a  very  general  answer: 
things  are  not  well  in  Scotland  ; — would  they  were 
in  England  !     We  are  full  of  faction  and  worse. 

I  hear  for  certain  that  Ormond  has  concluded  a 
Peace  with  the  Rebels.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  com- 
mand the  Solicitor  to  come  away  to  us.  His  help 
would  be  welcome. — Sir,  I  hope  you  have  not  cast 
me  off.  Truly  I  may  say,  none  more  affectionately 
honours  nor  loves  you.  You  and  yours  are  in  my 
daily  prayers.  You  have  done  enough  to  command 
the  uttermost  of 

Your  faithful  and  most  obedient  servant, 

OLrvER  Ceomweix.J 

'  P.  S.'  I  beseech  you  my  humble  service  may 
be  presented  to  your  Lady. 

'  P.  S.  2d.'§  The  money  for  disbanding  Massey's 
men  is  gotten,  and  you  will  speedily  have  directions 
about  them  from  the  Commons  House. 

The  Commissioners  to  Charles  at  Newcastle 
were  :  Earls  Pembroke  and  Suffolk,  from  the  Peers; 
from  the  Commons,  Sir  Walter  Earle  (Weymouth), 
Sir  John  Hippesley  (Cockermoulh),  Robert  Good- 
win (E^st  Grimsteaid,  Sussex),  Luke  Robinsoo 
(Scarborough).  IT 

'  Duke  of  Hamilton  :'  the  Parliamentary  Army 
found  him  in  Pendennis  Castle — no,  in  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount  Castle — when  they  took  these  places 
in  Cornwall  lately.  The  Parliament  has  let  him 
loose  again  : — he  has  begun  a  course  of  new  di- 
plomacies, which  wiU  end  still  more  tragically  for 
him 

♦  Rushworth,  vi  319.    f  Cromwelliana,  April,  1646,  p.  31. 
i  Commons  Journals.  §  X^oudun. 

D  Sloane  m»s.,  1519,  fol.  63. 

^  This  second  Postscript  has  been  sqneexed  inaSow  the 
other,  and  is  eyidentlr  written  tffter  it. 
**  Rushworth,  vi.  309,  where  the  proponls  are  alio  given 
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Ormond  is,  on  application  from  the  Parliament, 
ostensibly  ordered  by  his  Majesty  not  to  make 
peace  with  the  outlaw  Irish  rebels;  detestable  to 
all  men ; — but  he  of  course  follows  his  own  judg- 
ment of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  being  now 
nearly  over  with  it  himself,  and  the  King  under 
restraint  unable  to  give  any  real  '  orders.'  The 
truth  was,  Ormond's  Peace,  odious  to  all  English 
Protestants,  had  been  signed  and  finished  in  March 
last ;  with  this  condition  among  others,  That  an 
Army  of  10,000  Irish  were  to  come  over  and  help 
his  Majesty :  which  truth  is  now  beginning  to  ooze 
out.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  understand  farther, 
what  the  fact  soon  proves,  that  this  Peace  will  not 
hold ;  the  Irish  Priests  and  Pope's  Nuncios  disap- 
proving of  it.  Even  while  Oliver  writes,  an  Ex- 
communication or  some  such  Document  is  coming 
out,  signed  "  Prater  O'Farrel,"  "  Abbas  O'Teague," 
and  the  like  names ;  poor  Ormond  going  to  Kil- 
kenny, to  join  forces  with  the  Irish  rebels,  is 
treacherously  set  upon,  and  narrowly  escapes  death 
by  them.* 

Concerning  'the  business  of  Massey's  men,' 
there  are  some  notices  in  Ludlow. f  The  Commons 
had  ordered  Fairfax  to  disband  them,  and  sent  the 
money,  as  we  see  here :  whereupon  the  Lords  or- 
dered him.  Not.  Fairfax  obeyed  the  Commons; 
apologised  to  the  Lords — who  had  to  submit,  as 
their  habit  was.  Massey's  Brigade  was  of  no  par- 
ticular religion ;  Massey's  Miscellany — '  some  of 
them  will  require  passes  to  ^Ethiopia,'  says  ancient 
wit.  But  Massey  himself  was  strong  for  Presby- 
terianism,  for  strict  Drill-serjeantcy  and  Anti-heresy 
of  every  kind  :  the  Lords  thought  his  Miscellany 
and  he  might  have  been  useful. 


LETTER  XXI. 

His  Excellency,  in  the  following  Letter,  is  Fairfax, 
John  Rushworth,  worthy  John,  we  already  know ! 
Fairfax  has  returned  to  the  Bath,  still  for  his  health ; 
Ragland  being  taken,  and  the  War  ended. 

For  John  Rushworth,  Esquire,  Secretary  to  his  Excel- 
lency, at  the  Bath :  These. 

'  London,'  26th  August,  '  1646.' 
Mr.  Rushworth — I  must  needs  entreat  a  favor  on 
the  behalf  of  Major  Lilburn ;  who  has  a  long  time 
wanted  employment,  and  by  reason  good  his  neces- 
sities may  grow  upon  him. 

You  should  do  very  well  to  move  the  General  to 
take  him  into  favorable  thoughts.  I  know,  a  reason- 
able employment  will  content  him.  As  for  his  hon- 
esty and  courage,  I  need  not  speak  much  of  '  that,' 
seeing  he  is  so  well  known  both  to  tlie  General  and 
yourself. 

I  desire  you  answer  my  expectation  herein  so  far 
as  you  may.     You  shall  very  much  oblige, 

Sir,  Your  real  friend  and  Servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. J 

This  is  not  '  Freeborn  John ;'  not  the  Lilburn 
whom  Cromwell  spoke  for,  when  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick took  note  of  him ;  the  John  Lilburn  '  who 

•  Rushworth,  vi.  416  ;  Cartes'  Life  of  Ormond. 

f  Memoirs  of  Eimund  Ludlow  (London,  17i2,)  ii.  181. 

t  SloancMss.,  1519,fol.71  :— Signature  alone  is  Oliver'*. 


could  not  live  without  a  quarrel ;  who  if  he  were 
left  alone  in  the  world  would  have  to  divide  him- 
self in  two,  and  set  the  John  to  light  with  Lilburn 
and  the  Lilburn  with  John !'  Freeborn  John  is  al- 
ready a  Lieutenant-Colonel  by  title ;  was  not  ii\ 
the  New  Model  at  all ;  is  already  deep  in  quarrels 
— lying  in  limbo  since  August  Ia.?t,  for  abuse  of 
his  old  master  Prynne.*  He  has  quarrelled  or  is 
quarrelling  with  Cromwell  too ;  calls  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  an  Assembly  of  Dry-vines ; — will 
Rave  little  else  but  quarrelling  henceforth. — This 
is  the  Brother  of  Freeborn  John ;  one  of  his  two 
Brothers.  Not  Robert,  who  already  is  or  soon  be- 
comes a  Colonel  in  the  New  Model,  and  does  not 
'  want  employment.'  This  is  Henry  Lilburn  :  ap- 
pointed, probably  in  consequence  of  this  applica- 
tion, Governor  of  Tynemouth  Castle:  revoltingto 
the  Royalists,  his  own  soldiers  slew  him  there,  in 
1648.     These  Lilburns  were  from  Durham  County. 


LETTER  XXn. 

'  Delinquents,'  conquered  Royalists,  are  now  get- 
ting themselves  fined,  according  to  rigorous  propor- 
tions, by  a  Parliament  Committee,  which  sits,  and 
will  sit  long,  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  making  that  lo- 
cality very  memorable  to  Royalist  gentlemen. t 

The  Staffordshire  Committee  have  sent  a  Depu- 
tation up  to  Town.  They  bring  a  Petition ;  very 
anxious  to  have  2,000/.  out  of  their  Staflfordshire 
Delinquents  from  Goldsmith.s'  Hall,  or  even  4,000/. 
— to  pay  off  their  forces,  and  send  them  to  Ireland; 
which  lie  heavy  on  the  County  at  present. 

'To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Geru- 
rat  of  the  Parliament's  Army :   These.' 

'  London,'  6th  October,  1646. 

Sir — I  would  be  loth  to  trouble  you  with  anything ; 
but  indeed  the  Staffordshire  Gentlemen  came  to  me 
this  day,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  impetuosity 
did  press  me  to  give  their  desires  furtherance  to  you. 
Their  Letter  will  show  what  they  entreat  of  you. 
Truly,  Sir,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  them  what 
ease  may  well  be  afforded,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
especially  at  this  time.J 

I  have  no  more  at  present,  but  to  let  you  know  the 
business  of  your  Army  is  like  to  come  on  to-mor- 
row. You  shall  have  account  of  that  business  so 
soon  as  I  am  able  to  give  it.  I  humbly  take  leave, 
and  rest, 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. '§ 

The  Commons  cannot  grant  the  prayer  of  this 
Petition  ;||  Staffordshire  will  have  to  rest  as  it  is  for 
some  time.  'The  business  of  your  Army'  did 
come  on  '  to-morrow;'  and  a'=isessments  for  a  new 
six-months  were  duly  voted  for  it,  and  other  pro- 
per arrangements  made.lf 

•  Wood,  iii.,  353. 

t  The  proceedings  of  it.  all  now  in  very  superior  order, 
still  lie  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

I '  And  the  sooner,'  8cc.  :  these  words  are  inierted  above 
the  line  by  way  of  caret  and  afti^rthoiight. 

^  Sloane  mss.,  1519,  fol.72  :— Oliver's  own  hand— Note,  hi* 
signature  seems  always  to  be  Olirrr  Cromwell,  not  O.  Crom- 
well ;  to  which  practice  we  shall  accordingly  conform,  whea 
the  copy  may  be  doubtful. 

|i7  Uecemher,  IfvUi,  Commons  Journals,  iv.  3. 

T7  October,  1646,  Commons  Journals,  iv.  687 
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LETTER  XXni. 
•CoionEL  Ireton,  now  Commissary-General  Ire- 
ton,  was  wedded  to  Bridget  Cromwell  on  the  15th 
of  January  last.  A  valiant  man  Once  B.  A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Student  of  the  Middle 
Temple;  then  a  gentleman  trooper  in  my  Lord 
General  Elssex's  Lifeguard;  now  Colonel  of  Horse, 
Boon  Member  of  Parliament;  rapidly  ri-sing.  A 
Nottinghamshire  man ;  has  known  the  Lieutenant- 
GenersJ  ever  since  the  Eastern-Association  times. 
Cornbury,  not  now  conspicuous  on  the  ma|)s,  is  in 
the  West,  near  the  Dtvizes,  at  which  latter  Town 
Fairfax  and  Ireton  have  just  been,  disbanding  Mas- 
sey's  Brigade.  The  following  Letter  will  require 
no  commentar)-. 

For  my  beloved  Daughter,  Bridget  Ireton,  at  Corn- 
bury,  the  Gentral's  Quarters :  Theu. 

London,  25th,  October,  1M& 

Dear  DAroHTER, — I  write  not  to  thy  Husband ; 
partly  to  avoid  trouble,  for  one  line  of  mine  begets 
many  of  his,  which  I  doubt  makes  him  sit  up  too 
late ;  partly  because  I  am  myself  indisposed*  at  this 
time,  bavin;  some  other  considerations. 

Your  Friends  at  Ely  are  well ;  your  sister  Claypole 
is,  I  trust  in  mercy,  exercised  with  some  perplexed 
thons:hts.  She  sees  her  own  vanity  and  carnal  mind  : 
bewailinf  it :  she  seeks  after  (as  I  hope  also)  what 
will  satisfy.  And  thus  to  be  a  seeker  is  to  be  of  the 
best  sect  next  to  a  finder,  and  such  an  one  shall 
every  faithful  humble  seeker  be  at  the  end.  Happy 
seeker,  happy  finder !  Who  ever  tasted  that  the 
Xiord  is  gracious,  without  some  sense  of  self,  vanity 
and  badness'?  Who  ever  tasted  that graciousness  of 
His,  and  could  go  lessf  in  desire — less  than  pressing 
after  full  enjoymenf?  Dear  Heart,  press  on  ;  let  not 
Husband,  let  not  anything  cool  thy  affections  after 
Christ.  I  nope  hej  will  be  an  occasion  to  inflame 
them.  That  which  is  best  worthy  of  love  in  thy 
Husband  is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ  he  bears. 
Look  on  that,  and  love  it  best,  and  all  the  rest  for 
that.     I  pray  for  thee  and  him  ;  do  so  for  me 

My  service  and  dear  affections  to  the  General  and 
Geneniless.  I  hear  she  is  very  kind  to  thee  ;  it  adds 
to  all  other  obligations.     I  am 

Thy  dear  Father,  Oltver  Groxwkli..§ 

Bridget  1  reton  is  now  Twentj'-two.  Her  Sister 
Claypoie(Elizabeth  Cromwell)  is  five  years  younger. 
They  were  both  wedded  last  Spring.  '  Your 
Friends  at  Ely '  may  indicate  that  the  Cromwell 
Family  was  still  resident  in  that  City  ,•  though,  1 
think,  they  not  long  afterwards  removed  to  Lon- 
don. Their  first  residence  here  was  King-street, 
Westminster  :|(  Oliver  for  the  present  lodges  in 
Drury  Lane:  fashionable  quarters  both,  in  those 
times. 

General  Fairfax  had  been  in  Town  only  three 
days  before,  attending  poor  Essex's  Funeral :  a 
mournful  pageant,  consbting  of  '  both  the  Houses, 

•  Not  in  themood  at  this  time,  having  othermatten  in  view. 

t  leis  is  an  adjective ;  to  •<>,  in  such  case  signifies  to  become. 

j  Thy  Husband. 

%  '  A  Copy  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letter  to  his  Daughter 
Ireton,  exactly  taken  from  the  Orisinal.'  Harleian  jjs».,  no. 
69^,  fol  2-24  (not  mentioned  in  Harleian  Catalogue )— In 
another  Copy  sent  me.  which  exactly  corresponds,  is  this 
Note:  'Memo.:  The  above  Lertr  of  Oliver  Cromwell  Jno. 
Caswell  Mercht  of  London  had  from  his  Mother  Linington, 
■who  had  it  from  old  Mrs.  Warner,  who  livd  with  dliver 
Cromwell's  Daughter — .-Uid  was  Copied  from  the  Original 
Letter,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  John  Warner  Esqr.  of 
Swanzey,  bv  Chas.  Norris,  25th  Mar. :  1749.' 

I  CromweUiana,  p.  60. 


Fairfax  and  all  the  Civil  and  Military  Officers  then 
in  Town,  the  Forces  of  the  City,  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  coaches  and  multitudes  of  people ;  with  Mr. 
Vines  to  preach ; — regardless  of  expense,  5,000/. 
being  allowed  for  it.  • 


LETTER  XXIV. 

The  intricate  Scotch  negotiations  have  at  last  end- 
ed. The  paying  of  the  Scots  their  first  instalment, 
and  getting  them  to  march  away  in  peace,  and 
leave  the  King  to  our  disposal,  is  the  great  affiiir 
that  has  occupied  Parliament  ever  since  his  Ma- 
jesty refused  the  Propositions.  Not  till  Monday 
the  21st  December  could  it  be  got  '  perfected'  or 
almost '  perfected.'  After  a  busy  day  spent  in  the 
Commons  House  on  that  afeir,t  Oliver  writes  the 
following  Letter  to  Fairfax.  The  '  Major-Gene- 
ral '  in  Skippon.  Fairfax, '  since  he  lett  Town,' 
is  most  likely  about  Nottingham,  the  head-quarters 
of  his  Army,  which  had  been  drawing  rather 
Northward,  ever  since  the  King  appeared  among 
the  Scots.  Fairfax  came  to  Town  1 2th  Novem- 
ber, with  great  splendour  of  reception ;  left  it 
again  •  18th  December.' 

On  the  morrow  after  that,  19th  December,  1646, 
the  Londoners  presented  their  Petition,  not  with- 
out tumult;  complaining  of  heavy  expenses  and 
other  great  grievances  from  the  Army ;  and  craving 
that  the  same  might  be,  so  soon  as  possible,  dis- 
banded, aiid  a  gcwd  Peace  with  his  Majesty  made.^ 
The  first  note  of  a  very  loud  controversy  which 
arose  between  the  City  and  the  Army,  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  on  that  mat- 
ter. Indeed  the  humour  of  the  City  seems  to  be 
getting  high ;  impatient  for  '  a  just  peace '  now 
that  the  Kmg  is  reduced.  On  Saturday,  6th  De- 
cember, it  was  ordered  that  the  Lord  Mayor  be  ap- 
prised of  tumultuous  assemblages  which  there  are, 

•  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace ;'  and  be  desired  to 
quench  them — if  he  cat 

*  To  At  Right  Honourable  Sir  TTiomai  Fairfax,  Ge- 

fund  of  the  Parliament's  Army :  These. 

London,  3Ist  December,  1646. 

Sir — Having  this  opportunity  by  the  Major  Gene- 
ral to  present  a  few  lines  unto  you,  I  take  the  bold- 
ness to  let  yoa  know  bow  our  affairs  go  on  since  yoa 
left  Town. ' 

We  have  had  a  very  long  Petition  from  the  City: 
how  it  strikes  at  the  Army,  and  what  other  aims  it 
has  you  will  see  by  the  contents  of  it ;  as  also  what 
is  the  prevailing  temper  at  this  present,  and  what  ia 
to  be  expected  from  men.  Bat  this  is  our  comfort, 
God  is  in  Heaven,  and  He  doth  what  pleaseth  Him  ; 
His  and  only  His  counsel  shall  stand,  whatsoever  the 
designs  of  men,  and  the  fury  of  the  people  be. 

We  have  now,  I  believe,  aimost^^  perfected  all  our 
business  for  Scotland.  I  believe  Commissioners  will 
speedily  be  sent  down  to  see  agreements  performed  ; 
it's  intended  that  Major-General  Skippon  have  au- 
thority and  instructions  from  your  Excellency  to 
command  the  Northern  Forces,  as  occasion  shall  be, 

♦  Rushworth.  vi.  239  ;  Wbitlocke,  p.  230. 
t  Commons  Journals^  v.  ii,  3. 

t  King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to.,  no.  290  (cited  by  Godwin 
ii,  969) 
§  '  Almost,'  is  inserted  with  a  ccrtt. 
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and  that  he  have  a  commission  of  Martial  Law.' 
Truly  I  hope  that  the  having  the  Major-General  to 
command*  this  Party  will  appear  to  be  a  good  thing, 
every  day  more  and  more. 

Here  has  been  a  design  to  steal  away  the  Duke  of 
York  from  my  Lord  of  Northumberland  :  one  of  his 
own  servants,  whom  he  preferred  to  wait  on  the 
Duke,  is  guilty  of  it;  the  Duke  himself  confessed  so. 
I  believe  you  will  suddenly  hear  more  of  it. 

I  have  no  more  to  trouble  you  'with  ;'  but  praying 
for  you,  re.«t, 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

Olivek  Cromwell. t 

Skippon,  as  is  well  known,  carried  up  the  cash 
200,000/.  to  Newcastle,  successfully  in  a  proper 
number  of  wagons ;  got  it  all  counted  there, '  bags 
of  100/.,  chests  of  1,000/.  (5-16th  January,  1646- 
7,)  after  which  the  Scots  marched  peaceably  away. 
>  The  little  Duke  of  York,  entertained  in  a  pet- 
captive  fashion  at  St.  James's  did  not  get  away  at 
this  time  ;  but  managed  it,  by  and  by,  with  help  of 
a  certain  diligent  intriguer  and  turncoat,  called  Co- 
lonel Bamfieldl — of  whom  we  may  hear  farther. 

On  Thursday,  11th  February,  1646-7,  on  the 
road  between  Mansfield  and  Nottingham — road 
between  Newcastle  and  Holmby  House — <  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  went  and  met  the  King ;  who 
stopped  his  horse  :  Sir  Thomas  alighted  and  kissed 
the  King's  hand  i  and  afterwards  mounted,  and 
discoursed  with  the  King  as  they  passed  towards 
Nottingham.§  The  King  had  left  Newcastle  on  the 
?d  of  the  month  ;  got  to  Holmby,  or  Holdenby,  on 
the  13th  : — and  '  there,'  says  the  poor  Iter  Caro- 
linum,  '  during  pleasure.' 


LETTERS  XXV,  XXVI. 

Before  reading  these  two  following  Letters,  read 
this  Extract  from  a  work  still  in  Manuscript,  and 
not  very  sure  of  ever  getting  printed  : 

•  The  Presbyterian  "  Platform  "  of  Church  Gov- 
ernment, as  recommended  by  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines or  "  Dry-Vines,"  has  at  length,  after  un- 
speakable debatings,  passings  and  repassings 
through  both  Houses,  and  soul's  tnivail  not  a  little, 
about  "  ruling-elders,"  "  power  of  the  keys,"  and 
such  like — been  got  finally  passed,  though  not 
without  some  melancholy  shades  of  Erastianism, 
or  "  the  Voluntary  Principle,"  as  the  new  phrase 
runs.  The  Presbyterian  Platform  is  passed 
by  Law ;  and  London  and  other  places,  busy 
«' electing  their  ruling-elders,"  and  are  just  about 
ready  to  set  it  actually  on  loot.  And  now  it  is 
hoped  there  will  be  some  "  uniformity"  as  to  that 
high  matter. 

'  Uniformity  of  free-growing  healthy  forest-trees 
is  good  ;  uniformity  of  dipt  Dutch  dragons  is  not 
so  good !     The  question.  Which  of  the  two  ?  is  by 

•  At  this  point,  the  bottom  of  the  page  being  reached,  Oliver 
takes  to  the  broad  margin,  and  writes  the  remainder  there 
lengthwise,  continningtill  there  is  liarely  room  for  his  signa- 
ture, on  tJie  outmost  verge  of  the  sheet;  which,  as  we  re- 
marked already,  is  a  common  practice  with  him  in  writing 
Letters: — he  is  loath  always  to  turn  the  page  ;  having  no 
blotting-paper  at  that  epoch  ;  having  only  sand  to  dry  hisink 
■with,  and  a  natural  indisposition  to  pause  till  he  finish  ! 

f  Sloane  mis  .  1519,  fol.  78,  p.  147. 

j  Clarendon,  iii.,  188. 

^  Whitlocke,  p.  242  ;  Iter  CaroUnum  (in  Somers  Tracts,  vi. 
374 :)  Whitlocke'g  date,  ai  usual,  is  inexact. 


no  means  settled — though  the  Ajssembly  of  Divines, 
and  majorities  of  both  Houses,  would  fain  think  it 
so.  The  general  English  mind,  which  loving  good 
order  in  all  things,  loves  regularity  even  at  a  nigh 
price,  could  be  content  with  this  Presbyterian 
scheme,  which  we  call  the  Dutch-dragon  one  ;  but 
a  deeper  portion  of  the  English  mind  inclines  deci- 
sively to  growing  in  the  forest-tiee  way — and  in- 
deed will  shoot  out  into  very  .singular  excrescences, 
Quakerisms  and  what  not,  in  the  coming  years. 
Nay  already  we  have  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Sec- 
taries and  Schi.smatics  springing  up  very  rife:  al- 
ready there  is  a  Paul  Best,  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Socinianism  ;  nay  we  hear  of  an- 
other distracted  individual  who  seemed  to  maintain, 
in  confidential  argument,  that  '  God  was  mere 
Reason.'*  There  is  like  is  to  be  need  of  garden 
shears,  at  this  rate  ?  The  devout  House  of 
Commons,  viewing  these  things  with  a  horror  in- 
conceivable in  our  loose  days,  knows  not  well  what 
to  do.  London  City  cries,  "  Apply  the  shears  " — 
the  Army answer-s,  "Apply  them  genii ij ;  cutoff 
nothing  that  is  sound !'  The  question  of  garden- 
shears,  and  how  far  you  are  to  apply  them,  is 
really  difficult : — the  settling  of  it  will  lead  to  very 
unexpected  results.  London  City  knows  with 
pain,  that  there  are  "  many  persons  in  the  Anny 
who  have  never  yet  tciken  the  Covenant;"  the 
Army  begins  to  consider  it  unlikely  that  certain  of 
them  will  ever  take  it !' — 

These  things  premised,  we  have  only  to  remark 
farther,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  meanwhile, 
struck  with  devout  honor,  has,  with  the  world  gen- 
erally, spent  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  March,  1646- 
7,  as  a  Day  of  Fasting  and  Humiliation  for  Blasphe- 
mies and  Heresies.!  Cromwell's  Letter,  somewhat 
remarkable  for  the  grieved  mind  it  indicates,  was 
written  next  day.  Fairfax  with  the  Army  is  at 
Saffron  Walden  in  Essex ;  there  is  an  Order  this 
dayj  that  he  is  to  quarter  where  he  sees  best. 
There  are  many  Officers  about  Town ;  soliciting 
payments,  attending  private  businesses :  their  ten- 
dency to  Schism,  to  Anabaptistry  and  Heresy,  or  at 
least  to  undue  tolerance  for  all  that,  is  well  known. 
This  Fast-day,  it  would  seem,  is  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  covert  rebuke  to  them.  Fast-day  was  Wednes- 
day ;  this  is  Thursday  evening : 

LETTER  XXV. 

For  his  Excellency  Sir  Jltomas  Fairfax,  General  of 
the  Patliumcntary  Army,  '■at  Sajron  Walden  ' 
Tliese. 

'London,  nth  March,  1646.' 
Sir — Your  Letters  about  your  hoad-ijiiarter.'',  direct- 
ed to  the  Houses,§  came  .-rusonahly,  sunl  were  to  very 
good  i)urpose.  There  want  not  in  ail  places  men  who 
have  so  much  malice  against  the  Army  as  bcsoisthem: 
the  late  Petition,  which  suggested  a  dangerous  design 
against  the  Parliament  in  'your'  coming  to  those 
quartersll  doth  sutliciently  evidence  the  same :  but 
they  got  nothing  by  it,  for  the  Houses  did  assoil  the 
Army  from  all  suspicion,  and  have  left  you  to  quarter 
where  you  please. IT 

*  Whitlocke. 

t  Whitlocke,  p.  243.  J  Commons  Journals,  v.  110. 

^  Ibid.,  11  March,  1646  (Letter  is  dated  SatTron  Walden, 
9  March.) 

Ij  Saiiron  Walden,  F.astcrn  Association ;  Manchester'k 
delivoiance  about  it  is  in  Commons  Journals. 

f  Commons  Journals,  v.  110,  U  March,  1648. 
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Never  were  the  spirits  of  men  more  embittered  than 
now.  Surely  the  Devil  hath  but  a  short  time.  Sir, 
it's  good  the  heart  be  fixed  against  all  this.  The 
naked  simplicity  of  Christ,  with  that  wisdom  He  is 
pleased  to  give,  and  patience,  will  overcome  all  this 
That  God  would  keep  your  heart  as  He  has  done 
hitherto,  is   the    prayer  of 

Your   Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

OuvER  Crojiwetx. 

•P.S.'*  Adjutant  Allen  desires  Colonel  Baxter, 
sometime  Governor  of  Reading,  may  be  remembered. 
I  humbly  desire  Colonel  Overton  may  not  be  out  of 
your  remembrance.  He  is  a  deser\-ing  man,  and  pre- 
sents his  humble  service  to  you. Upon  the  Fast- 
day,  divers  soldiers  were  raised,  (as  I  heard,)  both 
horse  and  foot,  near  200  in  Covent  Garden,  to  pre- 
vent us  soldiers  from  cutiins;  the  Presbyterian's 
throat's !    These  are  fine  tricks  to  mock  God  with.f 

This  flagrant  insult  to  •  us  soldiers,'  in  Covent 
Garden  and  doubtles.s  elsewhere,  as  if  the  zealous 
Presbyterian  Preacher  were  not  safe  from  violence 
in  bewaUin*  Schism — is  very  signiticant  The 
Lieutenant-General  might  himself  have  seen  as  well 
as  '  heard  '  it — for  he  lived  hard  by,  in  Drury  Lane 
I  think  ;  but  was  of  course  at  his  own  Church,  be 
wailing  Schism  too,  though  not  in  so  strait-laced  a 
manner. 

Oliver's  sister  Anna,  Mrs.  Sewster,  of  Wistow, 
Huntingdonshire,  had  died  in  these  months,  1st  No 
vember,  1 646 .  {  Thi»  Letter  lies  contiguous  to  Let- 
ter XVUl.  in  the  Sloane  Volume;  Letter  XVIII.  is 
sealed  conspicuously  with  red  wax ;  Letter  XXV 
with  black.  The  CromweU  crest,  '  hon  with  ring 
on  his  foregamb,' — the  same  big  seal — is  on  both. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

Commons  Journals,  17th  March,  1646  : '  Ordered, 
That  the  Committee  of  the  Army  do  write  unto  the 
General  and  acquaint  him  that  this  House  takes  no- 
tice of  his  care  in  ordering  that  none  of  the  Forces 
under  his  Command  should  quarter  nearer  thanFive- 
and-twenty  Miles  of  this  City :  That  notwithstand- 
ing his  care  and  directions  therein,  the  House  is  in- 
formed that  some  of  his  Forces  are  quartered  much 
nearer  than  that ;  and  To  desire  him  to  take  course 
that  his  former  Orders,  touching  the  quartering  of 
his  Forces  no  nearer  than  Twenty-five  ^liles,  may 
be  observed.' 

'  Tit  his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  General  of 
the  Parliament's  Army :  These.' 

•  London,'  19th  Marcli,  1646. 
Sir — This  enclosed  Order  I  received  ;  but,  I  sup- 
pose. Letters  from  the  Committee  of  the  Army  to  the 
effect  of  this  are  come  to  your  hands  before  this  time. 
I  think  it  were  very  good  that  the  distance  of  Twenty- 
five  Miles  be  very  strictly  observed ;  and  they  are  to 
blame  thai  have  exceeded  the  distance,  contrary  to 
your  former  appointment.  This  Letter  I  received 
this  evenini?  from  Sir  William  Massam,§  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  which  I  thought  fit  to 
•end  you  ;  his  House  being  much  within  that  distance 
of  Twenty-five  Miles  of  London.  I  have  sent  the 
Officers  down,  as  many  sis  I  could  well  Light  of. 

*  Written  across  on  the  margin,  according  to  eastern. 

t  Sloane  msi.,  1519,  fol.  62. 

I  See  mUta,  p.  31 ;  and  Noble,  i.  89.  ^  Masliani. 


Not  having  more  at  present,  I  rest. 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Ceomwkll.* 

The  troubles  of  the  Pariiament  and  Army  are  just 
beginning.  The  order  for  quartering  beyond  twenty- 
five  miles  from  i^oaJon,  and  many  other  •  orders,' 
were  sadly  violated  in  the  course  of  this  season ! — 
'  Sir  W.  Aiassam's  House,'  '  Otes  in  E^ssex,'  is  a 
place  known  to  us  since  the  beginning  of  these  Let- 
ters. 

The  Oflicers  ought  really  to  go  down  to  their 
quarters  in  the  Eastern  Counties ;  Oliver  has  sent 
them  oflF,  as  many  of  them  as  he  '  could  well  light 
of.' 

The  Presbyterian  System  is  now  fast  getting  into 
action  :  on  the  20th  of  May,  1647,  the  S\-nod  of 
London,  with  due  Prolocutor  or  Moderator,  met  in 
St  Paul's,  t  In  Lancashire  too  the  System  is  fairly 
on  foot ;  but  I  think  in  other  Elnglish  Counties  it 
was  somewhat  lazy  to  move,  ar»d  never  came  rightly 
into  action,  owing  to  impediments.  Poor  old  Laud 
is  condemned  of  trea.*!on,  and  beheaded  years  ago ; 
the  Scots,  after  Marston  Fight,  pressing  heavy  on 
him ;  Prynne  too  being  very  ungratefuL  That 
'  performance,'  of  the  Service  to  the  Hj-perborean 
populations  in  so  e.xquisite  a  way,  has  cost  the  Ar- 
tist dear !  He  died  very  gently ;  his  last  scene  much 
the  best,  for  himself  and  for  us.  The  two  Hothama 
also,  and  other  traitors,  have  died. 


ARMY  MANIFESTO. 

Our  next  entirely  authentic  Letter  is  at  six  months 
distance  :  a  hiatus  not  unfrequent  in  this  Series , 
but  here  most  especially  to  be  regretted ;  such  a 
crisis  in  the  aflkirs  of  Oliver  and  of  England  trans- 
acting itself  in  the  interim.  The  Quarrel  between 
City  and  Army,  which  we  here  see  begun ;  the 
split  of  the  Parliament  into  two  clearly  hostile  Par-  y" 
ties  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  represented 
by  City  and  Army ;  the  deadly  wrestle  of  these  two 
Parties,  with  victory  to  the  latter,  and  the  former 
flung  on  its  back,  and  its  '  Eleven  Members'  sent 
beyond  Seas ;  all  this  transacts  itself  in  the  interim, 
without  autograph  note  or  indisputably  authentic 
utterance  of  Oliver's  to  elucidate  it  for  us.  We  part 
with  him  labouring  to  get  the  officers  .«ent  down  to 
Saffi-on  Walden ;  sorrowful  on  the  Spring  Fast-day 
in  Covent  Garden  :  we  find  him  again  at  Putney 
in  Autumn ;  the  insulted  Party  now  dominant,  and 
he  the  most  importjint  man  in  it.  One  Paper  which 
I  find  among  the  many  published  on  that  occasion, 
and  judge  pretty  confidently,  by  internal  evidence, 
to  be  of  his  writing,  is  here  introduced ;  and  there 
is  no  other  that  I  know  of. 

How  this  Quarrel  between  City  and  Army,  no 
agreement  with  the  King  for  the  present  being  pos- 
sible, went  on  waxing;  developing  itself  more  and 
more  visibly  into  a  Quarrel  betweeen  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  Independency  ;  attractirig  to  the  respective 
sides  of  it  the  two  great  Parties  in  Parliament  and 
in  England  generally :  all  th.^s  the  reader  must  en- 
deavour to  imagine  for  himself — very  dimly,  as 
matters  yet  stand.     In  books,  in  Narratives  old  or 

♦  Sloane  ms.,  1519.  foL  74. 

t  Roahworth,  vL  «B6 ;  WhiUocke,  (p.  349J  dates  wrong 
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Dew,  he  will  find  little  satisfaction  in  regard  to  it. 
The  old  Narratives,  written  all  by  baffled  enemies 
of  Cromwell,*  are  full  of  mere  blind  rage,  distrac- 
tion and  darkness ;  the  new  Narratives,  believing 
only  in  '  Machiavelism,'  &c.,  disfigure  the  matter 
still  more.  Common  History,  old  and  new,  repre- 
sents Cromwell  as  having  underhand — in  a  most 
skilful  and  indeed  prophetic  manner — fomented  or 
originated  all  this  commotion  of  the  elements; 
steered  his  way  through  it  by '  hypocrisy,'  by '  mas- 
ter-strokes of  duplicity,'  and  such  like.  As  is  the 
habit  hitherto  of  History. 

'  The  fact  is,'  says  a  Manuscript  already  cited 
from,  '  poor  History,  contemporaneous  and  subse- 
quent, has  treated  this  matter  in  a  very  sad  way. 
Mistakes,  misdates ;  exaggerations,  unveracities, 
distractions ;  all  manner  of  misseeings  and  misnot- 
ings  in  regard  to  it,  abound.  How  many  grave 
historical  statements  still  circulate  in  the  world,  ac- 
credited by  Bishop  Burnet  and  the  like,  which  on 
examination  you  will  find  melt  away  into  after-din- 
ner rumours — gathered  from  ancient  red-nosed 
Presbyterian  gentlemen,  Harbottle  Grimston  and 
Company,  sitting  over  claret  under  a  Blessed  Resto- 
ration, and  talkmg  to  the  loosely  recipient  Bishop 
in  a  very  loose  way  !  Statements  generally  with 
some  gi-ain  of  hannless  truth,  misinterpreted  by 
those  red-no.sed  honourable  persons ;  frothed  up  into 
huge  bulk  by  the  loquacious  Bishop  above  mention- 
ed, and  so  set  floating  on  Timers  Stream.  Not  very 
lovely  to  us,  they,  nor  the  red-noses  they  proceed- 
ed from !  I  do  not  cite  them  here  ;  I  have  examin- 
ed most  of  them ;  found  not  one  of  them  fairly  be- 
lievable ; — wondered  to  see  how  already,  in  one 
generation,  earnest  Puritanism  being  hung  on  the 
gallows  or  thrown  out  into  St.  Margaret's  Church- 
yard, the  whole  History  of  it  had  grown  mythical, 
and  men  were  ready  to  swallow  all  manner  of  non- 
sense concerning  it.  Ask  for  dates,  ask  for  proofs : 
Who  saw  it,  heard  it ;  when  was  it,  where  .'  A 
mistake,  of  itself,  will  do  much.  So  accurate  a 
manasMr.Godwin,  generally  very  accurate  in  such 
matters,  makes  "  a  master-stroke  of  duplicity," 
merelj  by  mistake  of  dating :]  the  thing  when  Oli- 
ver did  say  it,  was  a  creditable  truth,  and  no  mas- 
ter-stroke or  stroke  of  any  kind ! 

' "  Master-strokes  of  duplicity ;"  "  false  protes- 
tations ;"  "  fomenting  of  tlie  Army  discontents  :" 
alas,  alas !  It  was  not  Cromwell  that  raised  these 
discontents;  not  he,  but  the  elemental  Powers! 
Neither  was  it,  I  think,  "  by  master-strokes  of  du- 
plicity," that  Cromwell  steered  himself  victoriously 
across  such  a  devouring  chaos ;  no,  but  by  continu- 
ances of  noble  manful  simplicity  I  rather  think — by 
meaning  one  thing  before  God,  and  meaning  the 
same  before  men  as  a  strong  man  does.  By  con- 
scientious resolution ;  by  sagacity  and  silent  wari- 
ness and  promptitude  ;  by  religious  valour  and  ve- 
racity— which,  however  it  may  fare  Wiih.  foxes,  are 
really  after  all  the  grand  source  of  clearness  for  a 
man  in  this  world !' We  here  close  our  Manu- 
script. 

Modern  readers  ought  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  real  impulse  of  heavenly  Faith  at  work  in  this 
Controversy  ;  that  on  both  sides,  more  especially 

•Hollcs's  Memoirs  ;  Waller's  Vindication  of  his  Character ; 
Clement  Walker's  History  of  Independency,  &c.,  Stc. 
f  Godwin,  ii.  300 ;  citing  Walker,  p.  31  (should  be  p.  33.) 


on  the  Army's  side,  here  lay  the  central  element  of 
all ;  modifying  all  other  elements  and  passions ; — 
that  this  Controversy  was,  in  several  respects,  very 
different  from  the  common  wrestling  of  Greek  with 
Greek  for  what  are  called  '  Political  objects !' — 
Modern  readers,  mindful  of  the  French  Revolution, 
will  perhaps  compare  these  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents to  the  Gironde  and  the  Mountain.  And 
there  is  an  analogy;  yet  with  difTerences.  With  a 
great  diflference  in  the  situations;  with  the  difTe- 
rence,  too,  between  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, 
which  is  always  considerable ;  and  then  with  the 
difference  between  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  and  be- 
lievers in  Jean  Jacques,  which  is  still  more  con- 
siderable ! 

A  few  dates,  and  chief  summits  of  events,  are  all 
that  can  be  indicated  here,  to  make  our  '  Manifesto' 
legible. 

From  the  beginnings  of  this  year,  1647,  and 
earlier,  there  had  often  been  question  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  Army.  The  expense  of 
such  an  Army,  between  tvi'enty  and  thirty  thousand 
men,  was  great ;  the  need  of  it,  Royalism  being  now 
subdued,  seemed  small ;  besides  it  was  known  thai 
there  were  many  in  it  who  '  had  never  taken  the 
Covenant,'  and  were  never  likely  to  take  it.  This 
latter  point,  at  a  time  when  Heresy  seemed  rising 
like  a  hydra,*  and  the  Spiritualism  of  England  was 
developing  itself  in  really  strange  ways,  became 
very  important  too — became  gradually  most  of  all 
important,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole  Controversy. 

Early  in  March,  after  much  debating,  it  had  been 
got  settled  that  there  should  be  Twelve  thousand 
men  employed  in  Ireland,!  which  was  now  in  sad 
need  of  soldiers.  The  rest  were  in  some  good  way 
to  be  disbanded.  The  '  way,'  however,  and  whe- 
ther it  might  really  be  a  good  way,  gave  rise  to 
considerations.  Without  entering  into  a  sea  of 
troubles,  we  may  state  here  in  general  that  the 
things  this  Army  demanded  were  strictly  their  just 
right:  arrears  of  pay,  '  three-and-forty  weeks'  or 
hard-earned  pay ;  indemnity  for  acts  done  in  War ; 
and  clear  discharge  according  to  contract,  not  ser- 
vice in  Ireland  except  under  known  Commanders 
and  conditions — '  our  old  Commanders,'  for  exam- 
ple. It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  Parliament,  the  leaders  of  whom  were,  several 
of  them.  Colonels  of  the  Old  Model,  did  not  love 
this  victorious  army;  that  indeed  they  disliked  and 
grew  to  hate  it,  useful  as  it  had  been  to  them. 
Denzil  Holies,  Sir  William  Waller,  Hariey,  Staple- 
ton,  these  men,  all  strong  for  Presbyterian  ism,  were 
old  unsuccessful  Colonels  or  Generals  under  Eissex ; 
and  for  very  obvious  reasons  looked  askance  on 
this  Army,  and  wished  to  be  .so  soon  as  possible  rid 
of  it.  The  first  rumour  of  a  demur  or  desire  on  the 
jiartof  the  Army,  rumour  of  some  Petition  to  Fairfax 
by  his  Officers  as  to  the  '  way'  of  their  disbanding, 
was  by  these  Old-Military  Parliament  men  very 
angrily  repressed ;  nay,  in  a  moment  of  fervour, 
they  proceeded  to  decree  that  whoever  had,  or 
might  have,  a  hand  in  promoting  such  Petition  in 
the  Army  was  an  '  Enemy  to  the  State,  and  a  Dis- 
turber of  the  Public  Peace,'— and  sent  forth  the 
same  in  a  'Declaration  of  the  30th  of  March,' 

*  See  Edwards'i    Gangrana    (London,    1646,)   for  maaj 
furious  details  of  it 
1 6  March,  Commons  Journals,  r.,  107. 
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•which  became  very  celebrated  afterwards.  This 
unlucky  'Declaration.'  Waller  says,  was  due  to 
Holies,  who  smuggled  it  one  evening  through  a  thin 
House.  ♦'  Enemies  to  the  State,  Disturbers  of  the 
Peace :"  it  was  a  severe  and  too  proud  rebuke ;  felt 
to  be  unjust,  and  looked  upon  as  '  a  blot  of  igno- 
miny ;'  not  to  be  forgotten  nor  easily  forgiven,  by 
the  parties  it  was  addressed  to.  So  stood  matters 
at  the  end  of  March. 

At  the  end  of  April  they  stand  somewhat  thus. 
Two  Parliament  Deputations,  Sir  William  Waller 
at  the  head  of  them,  have  been  at  Saffron  Walden, 
producing  no  agreement  :*  five  dignitaries  of  the 
Army,  '  Lieutenant-General  Hammond,  Colonel 
Hammond,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pride,'  and  two 
others,  have  been  summoned  to  the  bar;t  some 
subalterns  given  into  custody  ;  Ireton  himself  '  or- 
dered to  be  examined ;' — and  no  '  satisfaction  to  the 
just  desires  of  the  Army ;'  on  the  contrary,  the  '  blot 
of  ignominy '  fi.ved  deeper  on  it  than  before.  We 
can  conceive  a  universal  sorrow  and  anger,  and  all 
manner  of  dim  schemes  and  consultations  going  on 
at  Saffron  Walden,  and  the  other  Army-quarters,  in 
those  days.  Here  is  a  scene  from  Whitlocke, 
worth  looking  at,  which  takes  place  in  the  Hon- 
ourable House  itself  ;  date  30th  April,  1647  4 

'  Debate  upon  the  Petition  and  Vindication  of  the 
Army.  Major-General  Skippon,  in  the  House,  pro- 
duced a  Letter  presented  to  him  the  day  before  by 
some  troopers,  m  behalf  of  Eight  Regiments  of  the 
Army  of  Horse.  Wherein  they  expressed  some 
reasons,  Why  they  could  not  engage  in  the  service 
of  Ireland  under  the  present  Conduct,'  under  the 
proposed  Commandership,  by  Skippon  and  Massey; 
'  and  complained.  Of  the  many  scandals  and  false 


Three  sturdy  fellows,  fit  for  management  of  busi- 
ness ;  let  the  reader  note  them.  They  are '  Agents ' 
to  the  Army :  a  class  of  functionaries  called  like- 
wise ♦  Adjutators '  and  misspelt  *  Agitators ;'  elected 
by  the  common  men  of  the  Army,  to  keep  the  ranks 
in  unison  with  the  Officers  in  the  present  crisis  of 
their  aifiiirs.  This  is  their  first  distinct  appearance 
in  the  eye  of  History  ;  in  which,  during  these 
months,  they  play  a  great  part.  Evidently  the  set- 
tlement with  the  Army  will  be  a  harder  task  than 
was  supposed. 

During  these  same  months  Kome  languid  nego- 
tiation with  the  Bang  is  going  on ;  Scots  Commis- 
sioners come  up  to  help  in  treating  with  him  ;  but 
as  he  will  not  hear  of  Covenant  or  Presbytery, 
there  can  no  result  follow.  It  was  an  ugly  aggra- 
vation of  the  blot  of  ignominy  which  the  Army 
smarts  under — the  report  raised  against  it.  That 
some  of  the  Leaders  had  said,  "  If  the  King  would 
come  to  tfum,  they  would  put  the  crown  on  his 
head  again." — Cromwell,  from  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, earnestly  watches  these  occurrences ;  waits 
what  the  great  '  birth  of  Providence '  in  them  may 
be  ; — '  carries  himself  with  much  wariness ;'  is 
more  and  more  looked  up  to  by  the  Independent 
Party  for  his  interest  with  the  Soldiers.  One  day, 
noticing  the  '  high  carriages'  of  Holies  and  Com- 
pany, he  whispers  Edmund  Ludlow  who  sat  by 
him,  "  These  men  will  never  leave  till  the  Army 
pull  them  out  by  the  ears  !'•  Holies  and  Compa- 
ny, who  at  present  rule  in  Parliament,  pass  a  New 
Militia-Ordinance  for  London ;  put  the  Armed  force 
of  London  into  hands  more  strictly  Presbyterian. f 
There  have  been  two  London  Petitions  against  the 
Army,  and  two  London  Petitions  covertly  in  favour 


suggestions  which  were  of  late  raised  Mjainst  thcj  of  it;  the  Managers  of  the  latter,  we  observe,  have 
Army  and  their  proceedings;  That  they  were  taken  I  been  put  in  prison. 

as  enemies ;  That  they  saw  designs  upon  them,  and  J     3Iay  8lh.     A  new  and  more  promising  Deputa- 
upon  many  of  the  Godly  Party  in  the  Kingdom ;  ,tion,  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  it.     '  Cromwell,  Ire- 


That  they  could  not  engage  for  Ireland  till  they 
were  satisfied  in  their  expectations,  and  their  ju.sl 
desires  granted. — Three  Troopers,  Edward  Sexby, 
William  Allen,  Thomas  Sheppard,  who  brought 
this  I^etter,  were  examined  in  the  House,  touchina: 


ton,  Fleetwood,  Skippon,'  proceed  again  to  Saffron 
Walden ;  investigate  the  claims  and  grievances  of 
the  Army :  engage,  as  they  had  authority  to  do, 
that  real  justice  shall  be  done  them ;  and  in  a  fort- 
night return  with  what  seems  an  agreement  and 


the  drawing  and  subscribing  of  it ;  and.  Whether  |  settlement ;   for  which  Lieutenant-General  Crom- 


their  Officers  were  engaged  in  it  or  not  ?  They 
affirmed,  That  it  was  drawn  up  at  a  Rendezvous  of 
several  of  those  Eight  Regiments ;  and  af tenvards 
at  several  meetings  by  Agents  or  Agitators,  for  each 
Regiment ;  and  that  few  of  their  Officers  knew  or 
look  notice  of  it. 

'  Those  Troopers  being  demanded.  Whether  they 
liad  not  been  Cavaliers  ? — it  was  attested  by  Skip- 
pon, that  they  had  constantly  served  the  Parliament, 
and  some  of  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  War. 
Being  asked  concerning  the  meaning  of  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  Petition,'  especially  concerning 
"  certain  men  aiming  at  a  Sovereignty," — '  they 
answered,  that  the  Letter  being  a  joint  act  of  those 
Regiments,  they  could  not  give  a  punctual  answer, 
being  only  Agents;  but  if  they  might  have  the 
queries  in  writing,  they  would  send  or  carry  them 
to  those  Reeiments,  and  return  their  own  and  their 
answers. — They  were  ordered  to  attend  the  House 
upon  summons.' 

*  Waller,  pp.  42-S5.  f  Commons  Journals,  v.  1». 

t  Wliitloclce,  p.  'U9  ;  Commons  Joamals  in  die ;  and  a  fuller 
«ccoaiit  in  Rushworth,  vi.  474. 


well  receives  the  thanks  of  the  House.J  The 
House  votes  what  it  conceives  to  be  justice,  'eight 
weeks  of  pay'  in  ready  money,  bonds  for  the  rest, 
and  so  forth.  Congratulations  hereupon;  a  Com- 
mittee of  Lords  and  Commons  are  ordered  to  go 
down  to  Saffron  Walden  to  see  the  Army  disband^. 
May  28th.  On  arriving  at  Saffit)n  Walden,  they 
find  that  their  notions  of  what  is  justice  and  the 
Army's  notions  difler  widely.  "  Eight  weeks  of 
pay,"  say  the  Army ;  "  we  want  nearer  eight  times 
eight  I"  Disturbances  in  several  of  the  quarter? : — 
at  Oxford  the  men  seize  the  disbanding-money  as 
part  of  payment,  and  will  not  disband  till  they  get 
the  whole.  A  meeting  of  Adjutators,  by  authority 
of  Fairfax,  convenes  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's — a  re- 
gular Parliament  of  soldiers,  •  each  common  man 
paying  fourpence  to  meet  the  expense :'  it  is  agreed 
that  the  Army's  quarters  shall  be  'contracted,' 
brought  closer  together;  that  on  Friday  next,  4th 

•  Lndlow,  i.  189  ;  s«e  Whitlocke.  p.  25a. 
t4  May,  1647,  Commons  Joumab,   r.  160, — <  Thirty-oa* 
Person*.' their  names  given. 
X  May  31,  Common*  Joamals,  v.  tSL 
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of  June,  there  shall  be  a  Rendezvous,  or  General 
Assembly  of  all  the  Soldiers,  there  to  decide  on 
what  they  will  do.* 

June  Ath  and  5th.  The  Newmarket  Rendezvous, 
•on  Kentiorth  Heath,'  a  little  east  of  Newmarket 
is  held;  a  kind  of  Covenant  is  entered  into  and 
other  important  things  are  done: — but  elsewhere 
in  the  interim  a  thing  still  more  important  had  been 
done.  On  Wednesday,  June  2d,  Cornet  Joyce, — 
once  a  London  tailor  they  say,  evidently  a  very 
handy  active  man — he,  and  Five  hundred  common 
troopers,  a  volunteer  Party,  not  expressly  com- 
manded by  any  body,  but  doing  what  they  know 
the  whole  Army  wishes  to  be  done,  sally  out  of 
Oxford,  where  things  are  still  somewhat  disturbed; 
proceed  to  Holmby  House;  and,  after  two  days  of 
talking,  bring  '  the  King's  Person'  off  with  them. 
To  the  horror  and  despair  of  the  Parliament  Com- 
missioners in  attendance  there  ;  but  clearly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  liis  Majesty — who  hopes,  in  this 
new  shuffle  and  deal,  some  good  card  will  turn  up 
for  him  ;  hopes,  with  some  ground,  '  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  may  now  be  got  to  extir- 
pate one  another.'  His  Majesty  rides  willingly; 
the  Parliament  Commissioners  accompany,  wruig- 
ing  their  hands: — to  Hinchinbrook,  that  same 
Friday  night;  where  Colonel  Montague  receives 
them  with  all  hospitality,  entertains  them  for  two 
days.  Colonel  Whalley  with  a  strong  party,  de- 
puted by  Fairfax,  had  met  his  Majesty ;  offered  to 
deliver  him  from  Joyce,  back  to  Holmby  and  the 
Parliament ;  but  his  Majesty  positively  declined. — 
Captain  Titus,  quasi  Tithose,  very  well  known 
afterwards,  arrives  at  St.  Stephen's  with  the  news ; 
hzus  50/.  voted  him  '  to  buy  a  horse,'  for  his  great 
service ;  and  fills  all  men  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. The  Honourable  Houses  agree  to  sit  on 
the  Lord's  day ;'  have  Stephen  Marshcill  to  pray 
for  them  :  never  were  in  such  a  plight  before.  The 
Controversy,  at  this  point,  has  risen  from  Economi- 
cal into  Political :  Army  Parlianieut  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  against  Civil  Parliament  in  Westminster  ; 
and.  How  '  the  Nation  shall  be  settled'  between 
them ;  whether  its  growth  shall  be  in  the  forest-tree 
fashion,  or  in  the  clipt  Dutch-dragon  iashion  .' — 

Monday,  June  7th.  All  Officers  in  the  House 
are  ordered  forthwith  to  go  down  to  their  regiments. 
Cromwell,  without  order,  not  without  danger  of 
detention,  say  some — has  already  gone:  this  same 
day,  '  General  Fairfax,  Lieutenant-General  Crom- 
well and  the  chief  men  of  the  Army,'  have  an  in- 
terview with  the  King,  '  At  Childerly  House  be- 
tween Huntingdon  and  Cambridge :' his  Majesty 
will  not  go  back  to  Holmby;  much  prefers  '  the 
air'  of  these  parts,  the  air  of  Newmarket  for  in- 
stance; and  will  continue  with  the  Armyt  Psir- 
liament  Commissioners,  with  new  Votes  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  coming  down ;  the  Army  must  have  a 
new  Rendezvous,  to  meet  them.  New  Rendezvous 
at  Royston,  more  properly  on  Triploe  Heaih  near 
Cambridge,  is  appointed  for  Thursday;  and  in  the 
interim  a '  Day  of  Fasting  and  Humiliation'  is  held, 
a  real  Day  of  Prayer  (very  inconceivable  in  these 
days,)  For  God's  enlightenment  as  to  what  should 
now  be  done. 

Here  is  Whitlocke's  account  of  the  celebrated 
Rendezvous  itself — somewhat  abridged  from  Rush- 
'  Rushworth,  pp.  496-510.  f  Rushworth,  vi.  649. 


worth,  and  dim  enough ;  wherein,  however,  by 
good  eyes  a  strange  old  Historical  Scene  may  be 
discerned.  The  new  Votes  of  Parliament  do"  not 
appear  still  to  meet  '  the  just  desires'  of  the  Army; 
meanwhile,  let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order. 

•  The  General  had  ordered  a  Rendezvous  at 
Royston;'  properly  on  Triploe  Heath,  as  we 
said;  on  Thursday,  10th  June,  1647:  the  Force 
assembled  was  about  Twenty-one  thousand  men, 
the  remarkablest  Army  that  ever  wore  steel  in  this 
world.  '  The  General  and  the  Commissioners  rode 
to  each  Regiment.  They  first  acqjuainted  the  Gen- 
eral's Regiment  with  the  Votes  ol  the  Parliament; 
and  Skippon,'  one  of  the  Commissioners,  'spake 
to  them  to  persuade  a  compliance.  An  Officer  of 
the  Regiment  made  answer.  That  the  Regiment  did 
desire  that  their  answer  might  be  returned  after 
perusal  of  the  Votes  by  some  select  Officers  and 
Agitators,  whom  the  Regiment  had  chosen ;  and 
said.  This  was  the  motion  of  the  Regiment. 

'  He  desired  the  General  and  Commissioners  to 
give  him  leave  to  ask  the  whole  Regiment  if  this 
t^cs  their  answer.  Leave  being  given,  they  cried 
"  All."  Then  he  put  the  question,  if  any  man 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion  he  should  say.  No ; — 
and  not  one  man  gave  his  "  No." — The  Agitators 
in  behalf  of  the  soldiers  pre.ssed  to  have  the  ques- 
tion put '  at  once,  '  whether  the  Regiment  did  ac- 
quiesce and  were  satisfied  with  the  votes .''  The 
Agitators  knew  well  what  the  answer  would  have 
been  ! — '  But  in  regard  the  other  way  was  more 
orderly,  and  they  might  after  perusal  proceed  more 
deliberately,  that  question  was  laid  aside. 

'  The  like  was  done  in  the  other  Regiments ;  and 
all  were  very  unanimous ;  and '  always  '  after  the 
Commissioners  had  done  reading  the  Votes,  and 
speaking  to  each  Regiment,  and  had  received  their 
answer,  all  of  them  ciied  out,  "  Justice,  Justice  !" 
— not  a  very  musical  sound  to  the  Commissioners. 

'  A  Petition  was  delivered  in  the  field  to  the 
General,  in  the  name  of  "  many  well-affected  peo- 
ple in  Essex;"  desiring,  That  the  Army  might  not 
be  disbanded ;  in  regard  the  Commonwealth  had 
many  enemies,  who  watched  for  such  an  occasion 
to  destroy  the  good  people.'* 

Such,  and  still  dimmer,  is  the  jotting  of  dull  au- 
thentic Bulstrode,  drowning  in  official  oil,  and 
somnolent  natural  pedantry  and  fat,  one  of  the 
remarkablest  scenes  our  History  ever  had ;  An 
Armed  Parliament,  extra-official,  yet  not  without 
a  kind  of  sacredness,  and  an  Oliver  Cromwell  at 
the  head  of  it ;  demanding  with  one  voice,  as  deep 
as  ever  spake  in  England,  "  Justice,  Justice  !"  un- 
der the  vault  of  Heaven. 

That  same  afternoon,  the  Army  moved  on  to  St 
Albans,  nearer  to  London ;  and  from  the  Rendez- 
vous itself,  a  joint  Letter  was  despatched  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  which  the  reader  is 
now  at  last  to  see.  I  judge  it,  pretty  confidently, 
by  evidence  of  style  alone,  to  be  of  Cromwell's  own 
writing.  It  differs  totally  in  this  respect  from  any 
other  of  those  multitudmous  Army-Papers;  which 
were  understood,  says  Whitlocke,  to  be  drawn  up 
mostly  by  Ireton,  '  who  had  a  subtle  working 
brain ;'  or  by  Lambert,who  al.'so  had  got  some  tincture 
of  Law  and  other  learning,  and  did  not  want  for 
•  Whitlocke,  p.  iMS. 
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bra-'n.  They  are  ver}-  able  Papers,  though  now 
very  dull  ones.  This  is  in  a  far  different  style  ;  in 
Oliver's  worst  style ;  his  style  when  he  writes  in 
haste — and  not  in  haste  of  the  pen  merely,  for  that 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  most  rapid  business 
with  him ;  but  in  haste,  before  the  matter  had  ma- 
tured itself  for  him,  and  the  real  kernels  of  it  got 
parted  from  the  husks.  A  style  of  composition 
like  the  structure  of  a  block  of  oak-root — as  tor- 
tuous, unwedgeable,  and  as  strong  !  Read  atten- 
tively, this  Letter  can  be  understood,  can  be  be- 
lieved ;  the  tone  of  it,  the  '  voice '  of  it,  reminds 
us  of  what  Sir  Philip  Warwick  heard;  the  voice 
of  a  man  risen  justly  into  a  kind  of  chaunt — very 
dangerous,  for  the  City  of  London  at  present 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 

and   Common    Council  of  the   City  of  London: 

These. 

Royston,  10th  June,  1647. 

Right  Hoxoolvble  ksd  Worthy  Friexds — Hav- 
ing, by  our  Letters  and  other  Addresses  presented  by 
our  General  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons, 
endeavoured  to  give  satisfaction  of  the  clearness  of 
our  just  Demands;  and  'having'  also,  in  Papers 
published  by  us,  remonstrated  the  grounds  of  our  pro- 
ceedings in  prosecution  thereof; — all  which  being 
published  in  print,  we  are  confident  '  they '  have 
come  to  your  hands,  and  received  at  least  a  charita- 
ble construction  from  you. 

The  sum  of  all  these  our  Desires  as  soldiers  is  no 
other  than  this  ;  Satisfaction  to  our  undoubted  Claims 
as  Soldiers  ;  and  reparation  upon  those  who  have,  to 
the  utmost,  improved  all  opportunities  and  advanta- 
ges, by  false  suggestions,  misrepresentations  and  oth- 
erwise, for  the  destruction  of  this  Army  with  a  per- 
petual blot  of  ignominy  upon  it.  Which  '  injury '  we 
should  not  value,  if  it  singly  concerned  our  own  par- 
ticular •  persons ;'  being  ready  to  deny  ourselves  in 
this,  AS  we  have  done  in  other  cases,  for  the  King- 
dom's good  :  but  under  this  pretence,  we  find,  no  less 
is  involved  than  the  overthrow  of  the  privileges  both 
of  Parliament  and  People  f — and  that  rather  than 
they*  shall  fail  in  their  designs,  or  we  receive  what 
in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men  is  '  our'  just  right,  the 
ELingdom  is  endeavoured  to  be  engaged  in  anew  War. 
*  In  a  new  War,'  and  this  singly  by  those  who,  when 
the  truth  of  these  things  shall  be  made  to  appear, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  authors  of  those  '  said  '  evils 
that  are  feared  ; — and  who  have  no  other  way  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  question  and  punishment  but  by 
putting  the  Kingdom  into  blood,  under  the  pretence 
of  their  honour  of  and  their  love  to  th«  Parliament. 
As  if  that  were  dearer  to  them  than  to  us  :  or  as  if 
they  had  given  greater  proof  of  their  faithfulness  to 
it  than  we. 

But  we  perceive  that,  under  these  veils  and  pre- 
tences, they  seek  to  interest  in  their  design  the  City 
of  London: — as  if  that  City  ought  to  make  good 
their  miscarriages,  and  should  prefer  a  few  self-seek- 
ing men  before  the  welfare  of  the  Public.  And  in- 
deed we  have  found  these  men  so  active  to  accom- 
phsh  their  designs,  and  to  have  such  apt  instruments 
for  their  turn  in  that  City,  that  we  have  cause  to 
suspect  they  may  engage  many  therein  ui)on  mistakes 
— which  are  easily  swallowed,  in  times  of  such  pre- 
judice against  themf  that  have  given  (we  may  speak  it 
without  vanity)  the  most  public  testimony  of  their 
good  afifections  to  the  Public,  and  to  that  City  in  par- 
ticular. 

•As '  for  the  thing  we  insist  xi[wa  as  Englishmen — 

•  The  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Parliament,  Holies,  Stapleton, 
Hariej-,  Waller,  «tc.  f  Oblique  for  '  ni.' 


and  surely  our  being  Soldiers  hath  not  stript  us  of 
that  interest,  although  our  malicious  enemies  would 
have  it  so — we  desire  a  Settlement  of  the  Peace  of 
the  Kingdom  and  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Subject, 
according  to  the  Votes  and  Declarations  of  Parlia- 
naent,  which,  before  we  took  arms,  were,  by  the  Par- 
liament, used  as  arguments  and  inducements  to  invite 
us  and  divers  of  oar  dear  friends  out :  some  of  whom 
have  lost  their  lives  in  this  War.  Which  being  now, 
by  God's  blessing,  finished — we  think  we  have  as 
much  right  to  demand,  and  desire  to  see,  a  happy 
Settlement,  as  we  have  to  our  money  and  ♦  to '  the 
other  common  interest  of  Soldiers  which  we  have 
insisted  upon.  We  find  also  the  ingenuous  and  hon- 
est people,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  where 
we  come,  full  of  the  sense  of  ruin  and  misery  if  the 
Army  should  be  disbanded  before  the  Peace  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  those  other  things  befoie  mentioned, 
have  a  full  and  perfect  Settlement. 

We  have  said  before,  and  profess  it  now,  We  de- 
sire no  alteration  of  the  Civil  Government.  As  little 
do  we  desire  to  interrupt,  or  in  the  least  to  intermed- 
dle with,  the  settling  of  the  Presbyterial  Government. 
Xor  did  we  seek  to  open  a  way  for  licentious  liberty, 
under  pretence  of  obtaining  ease  for  tender  conscien- 
ces. We  profess,  as  ever  in  these  things.  When 
once  the  State  has  made  a  Settlement,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say  but  to  submit  or  suffer.  Only  we  could 
wish  that  every  good  citizen,  and  every  man  who 
walks  peaceably  in  a  blameless  conversation,  and  is 
beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  might  have  liberty 
and  encouragement;  this  being  according  to  the  true 
policy  of  all  States,  and  even  to  justice  itself. 

These  in  brief  are  our  Desires,  and  the  things  for 
which  we  stand ;  beyond  which  we  shall  not  go. — 
And  for  the  obtaining  of  these  things,*  we  are  draw- 
ing near  your  City  ; — professing  sincerely  from  our 
hearts,  '  That '  we  intend  not  evil  towards  you  ;  de- 
claring with  all  confidence  and  assurance.  That  if 
you  appear  not  against  us  in  these  our  just  desires, 
to  assist  that  wicked  Party  which  would  embroil  ns 
and  the  Kingdom,  neither  we  nor  our  Soldiers  shall 
give  you  the  least  offence.  We  come  not  to  do  any 
act  to  prejudice  the  being  of  Parliaments,  or  to  the 
hurt  of  this  •  Parliament '  in  order  to  the  present  Set- 
tlement of  the  Kingdom.  We  seek  the  good  of  all. 
And  we  shall  wait  here,  or  remove  to  a  farther  dis- 
tance to  abide  there,  if  once  we  be  assured  that  a 
speedy  Settlement  of  things  is  in  hand — until  it  be 
accomplished.  Which  done,  we  shall  be  most  ready, 
either  all  of  us,  or  so  many  of  the  Army  as  the  Par- 
liament shall  think  fit — to  disband,  or  to  go  for  Ire- 
land. 

And  although  you  may  suppose  that  a  rich  City 
may  seem  an  enticing  bait  to  poor  hungry  Soldiers 
to  venture  far  to  gain  the  wealth  thereof— yet,  if  not 
provoked  by  you,  we  do  profess.  Rather  than  any 
such  evil  should  fall  out,  the  soldiers  shall  make  their 
way  through  our  blood  to  effect  it.  And  we  can  say 
this  for  most  of  them,  for  your  better  assurance,  That 
iheyso  little  value  their  pay  in  comparison  of  higher 
concernments  to  a  Public  Good,  that  rather  than  they 
will  be  unrighted  in  the  matter  of  their  honesty  and 
integrity  (which  hath  suflered  by  the  Men  they  aim 
at  and  desire  justice  upon),  or  want  the  settlement 
of  the  Kingdom's  Peace,  and  their  '  own'  and  iheir 
fellow  subjects'  Liberties — they  will  lose  all.  Which 
may  be  a  strong  assurance  to  you  that  it 's  not  your 
wealth  they  seek,  but  the  things  tending  in  commoa 
to  your  and  their  welfare.  That  they  may  obtain 
*  these,'  you  shall  do  like  Fellow-Subjects  and  Breth- 
ren if  you  solicit  the  Parliament  for  them,  on  their 
behalf. 

If  after  all  this,  you,  or  a  considerable  part  of  yoo 
*  Mere  it  the  remarkable  point '. 
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be  seduced  to  take  up  arms  in  opposition  to,  or  hin- 
drance of,  tiiese  our  just  undertakings — we  hope  we 
have,  by  this  brotherly  premonition,  to  the  sincerity 
of  which  we  call  God  to  witness,  iV'-ed  ourselves 
from  all  that  ruin  which  may  befal  that  great  and 
populous  City ;  having  thereby  washed  onr  hands 
thereof.     We  rest, 

Your  affectionate  Friends  to  serve  you, 
Thomas  Fairfax,  Hemiy  Iueton, 

Oliver  Cromwell,       Robert  Liluuux, 
KoBERT  Hammond,        John  Desbbow, 
Thomas  Hammond,        Thomas  Kainsborow, 
Habdress  Waller,       John  Lambert, 
Nathaniel  Rich,  Thomas  Harrison.* 

Thomas  Pride, 


This  Letter  was  read  next  day  in  the  Commons 
Housef — not  without  emotion.  Most  respectful 
an.swer  went  from  the  Guild-hall  '  in  three  coaches 
■with  the  due  number  of  outriders.' 

On  June  ]6lh,  the  Army,  still  at  St.  Albans,  ac- 
cuses of  treason  Eleven  Members  of  the  Commons 
House  by  name,  as  chief  authors  of  all  these 
troubles  ;  whom  the  Honourable  House  is  respect- 
fully required  to  put  upon  their  trial,  and  prevent 
from  voting  in  the  interim.  These  are  the  famed 
Eleven  Members;  Holies,  Waller,  Stapleton, Mas- 
sey  are  known  to  us;  the  whole  List,  for  benefit 
of  historical  readers,  we  subjoin  m  a  Note.J  They 
demurred;  withdrew;  again  returned  ;  in  fine,  had 
to  '  ask  leave  to  retire  for  six  months,'  on  account 
of  their  health,  we  suppose.  They  retired  swiftly 
in  the  end ;  to  France ;  to  deep  concealment — to 
the  Tower  otherwise. 

Tlie  history  of  these  six  weeks,  till  they  did  re- 
tire and  the  Army  had  its  way,  we  must  request 
the  reader  to  imagine  for  himself.  Long  able 
Papers,  drawn  by  men  of  subtle  brain  and  strong 
sincere  heart :  the  Army  retiring  always  to  a  safe 
distance  when  their  Demands  are  agreed  to; 
straightway  advancing  if  otherwise— which  rapid- 
ly produces  an  agreement.  A  most  remarkable 
Negotiation  ;  conducted  with  a  method,  a  gravity 
and  decorous  regularity  beyond  example  in  such 
cases.  The  'shops'  of  London  were  more  than 
once  '  shut ;'  tremor  occupying  all  hearts : — but 
no  harm  was  done.  The  Parliament  regularly  paid 
the  Army ;  the  Army  lay  coiled  round  London  and 
the  Parliament,  now  advancing,  now  receding; 
saying  in  the  most  respectful  emblematic  way, 
'•  Settlement  with  us  and  the  Godly  People,  or 
-!"— The  King,  still  with  the  Army,  and  treat- 
ed like  a  Kin^,  endeavoured  to  play  his  game,  '  in 
meetings  at  Wobiirn'  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  two 
Parties  could  not  be  brought  to  extirpate  one 
another  for  his  benefit. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  matters  seem  as  good 
as  settled  :  the  Holies  '  Declaration,'  that  '  blot  of 
ignominy,'  being  now  expunged  from  the  Jour- 
nals ;§  the  Eleven  being  out;  and  now  at  last,  the 

♦  Rushworth,  vi.  654.  f  Commons  Journals,  v.  208. 

t  Den7.il  Holies  (Member  for  Dorchester,)  Sir  Philip  Stn- 
pleton  (Boroughbridge,)  Sir  William  Waller  (Andover,)  Sir 
William  Lewis  (Peterefield,)  Sir  John  Clotworlhv  (.Mslden  ) 
Recorder  Glynn  (Westminster,;  Mr.  Anthony  Nichols  (Bod- 
min ;)  these  seven  are  old  Members,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Parliament :  the  other  Four  are  '  recruiters,'  elected  since 
1645  :  Major-General  Massey  (Wooton  Basset,)  Colonel  Wal- 
ter  Long  (Ludgershall,)  Colonel  Kd  ward  Harcly  (Hereford- 
shire,) Sir  John  Majnard  (Lestwithiel, 
^  Asterisks  sUll  in  the  place  of  it,  Commons  Journals.  a9lh 
March,  1646-7. 


New  Militia  Ordinance  for  London  (Presbyterian 
Ordinance  brought  in  by  Holies  on  the  4th  of  May) 
being  revoked,  and  matters  in  that  quarter  set  on 
their  old  footing  again.  The  two  Parties  in  Parlia- 
ment seem  pretty  equal  in  numbers;  the  Presby- 
terian Parly,  shorn  of  its  Eleven,  is  cowed  down 
to  the  due  pitcn ;  and  there  is  now  prospect  of  fair 
treatment  for  all  the  Godly  Interest,  and  such  a 
Settlement  with  his  Majesty  as  may  be  the  best 
for  that.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  however, 
London  City,  torn  by  factions,  but  Presbyterian  by 
the  great  majority,  rallies  again  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary way.  Take  these  glimpses  from  contem- 
poraneous Whitlocke :  and  rouse  them  from  their 
fat  somnolency  a  little. 

July  26th.  Many  young  men  and  Apprentices 
of  I^ndon  came  to  the  House,  in  a  most  rude  and 
tumultuous  manner;  and  presented  some  particular 
Desires.  Desire.-*,  That  the  Eleven  may  come  back ; 
that  the  Presbyterian  Militia  Ordinance  be  not  re- 
voked—that the  Revocation  of  it  be  revoked.  De- 
sire, in  short.  That  there  be  no  peace  made  with 
Sectaries,  but  that  the  London  Militia  may  have 
a  fair  chance  to  fight  them  !— Drowsy  Whitlocke 
continues;  almost  as  if  he  were  in  Paris  in  the 
eighteenth  century:  '  The  Apprentices,  and  many 
other  rude  boys  and  mean  fellows  among  them, 
came  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  kept  the 
Door  open  and  their  hats  on  ;  and  called  out  as  they 
stood,  "  Vote,  Vote  I" — and  in  this  arrogant  posture, 
stood  till  the  votes  passed  in  that  way.  To  repeal 
the  Ordinance  for  change  of  the  Militia,  to'  &c. 
'  In  the  evening  about  7  o'clock,  some  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  came  down  to  the  House ;'  but  find- 
ing the  Parhament  and  Speaker  already  had  been 
forced,  they,  astute  Common  Council-men,  ordered 
their  Apprentices  to  go  home  again,  the  work  they 
had  set  them  upon  being  now  finished.*  This 
disastrous  scene  fell  out  on  Monday,  26th  July, 
1647:  the  Houses  on  the  morrow  morning,  with- 
out farther  sitting,  adjourn  till  Friday  next. 

On  Friday  next— behold,  the  I'wo  Speakers, 
♦  with  the  Mace,'  and  many  members  of  both 
Houses,  have  withdrawn  ;  and  the  Army,  lately  at 
Bedford,  is  on  quick  march  towards  London! 
Alarming  pause.  'About  noon,'  however,  the 
Remainders  of  the  Two  Hou.ses,  reinforced  by  the 
Eleven  who  reappear  for  the  last  time,  proceed  to 
elect  new  Speakers,  '  get  the  City  Mace ;'  order, 
above  all,  that  there  be  a  vigorous  enlistment  of 
forces,  under  General  Massey,  General  Poyntz.  and 
others.  '  St.  James's  Fields'  were  most  busy  all 
Saturday,  all  Monday;  shops  all  shut;  drums 
beating  in  all  quarters;  a  most  vigorous  enlistment 
going  on.  Presbyterianism  will  die  with  harness 
on  its  back.  Alas,  news  come  that  the  Army  is  at 
Colnebrook,  advancing  towards  Hounslow  :  news 
come  that  Ihey  have  rendezvoused  at  Hounslow, 
and  received  the  Speakers  and  fugitive  Lords  and 
Commons  with  shouts.  Tuesday,  3d  August,  1647, 
was  such  a  day  as  London  and  the  Guildhall  never 
saw  before  or  since  !  Southwark  declares  that  it 
will  not  fight;  sends  to  Fairfax  for  Peace  and  a 
'sweet  composure;*  comes  to  the  Guildhall  in 
great  crowds  petitioning  for  Peace;— at  which 
sight.  General  Poynt/,  pressing  through  for  orders 
about  his  enlistments,  loses  his  last  drop  of  human 

♦  Whitlocke,  p.  263 
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patience ;  'draws  his  sword'  on  the  whining  mul- 
titudes, 'slashes  several  persons,  whereof  some 
died.'  The  game  is  nearly  up  Look  into  the  old 
Guildhall  on  that  old  Tuesday  night ;  the  palpita- 
tion, tremulous  expectation;  wooden  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog themselves  almost  sweating  cold  with  terror: 
•  6reneral  Massey  sent  out  scouts  to  Brentford  : 
but  Ten  men  of  the  Army  beat  Thirty  of  his ;  and 
took  a  flag  from  a  Party  of  the  City.  The  City 
Militia  and  Common  Council  sat  late  ;  and  a  great 
namfoer  of  people  attended  at  Guildhall.  When  a 
scout  came  in  and  brought  news.  That  the  Army 
made  a  halt ;  or  other  good  intelligence — they  crj-, 
"  One  and  all !"  But  if  the  scouts  reported  that  the 
Army  was  advancing  nearer  them,  then  they  would 
cry  as  loud,  "  Treat,  treat,  p-eat !"  So  they  spent 
most  part  of  the  night.  At  last  they  resolved  to 
send  the  General  an  humble  Letter,  beseeching  him 
that  there  might  be  a  way  of  composure.* 

On  Friday  morning,  was  '  a  meeting  at  the  E^rl 
of  Holland's  House  in  Kensington'  (the  Holland 
House  that  yet  stands,)  and  prostrate  submission 
by  the  Civic  Authorities  and  Parliamentary  Re- 
mainders ;  after  which  the  Army  marched  '  three 
deep  by  Hyde  Park'  into  the  heart  nf  the  City,' 
*  with  boughs  of  laurel  in  their  hats ;" — and  it  was 
all  ended.  Fair  treatment  for  all  the  Honest  Party ; 
and  the  Spiritualism  of  England  shall  not  be  forced 
to  grow  in  the  Presbyterian  fashion,  however  it 
may  ^row.  Here  is  another  entry  from  somnolent 
Buistrode.  The  Army  soon  changes  its  head- 
quarters to  Putney  :t  one  of  its  outer  posts  is 
Hampton  Court,  where  his  Majesty,  obstinate  still, 
but  somewhat  despondent  now  of  getting  the  two 
Parties  to  extirpate  one  another,  is  lodged. 

Saturdai/, ' September  IStft.  After  a  sermon  in 
Putney  Church,  the  General,  many  great  Oflicers, 
Field-Officers,  inferior  Officers  and  Adjutators. 
met  in  the  Church ;  debated  the  Proposals  of  the 
army'  towards  the  Settlement  of  this  bleeding  Na- 
tion ;  '  altered  some  things  in  them  :  and  were  very 
full  of  the  Sermon,  which  had  been  preached  by 
Mr.  Peters.'+ 


LETTERS  XXVn— XXXVH. 

These  eleven  Letters,  touching  slightly  on  public 
affairs,  with  one  or  two  glimpses  into  private, 
must  carry  us,  without  commentary,  in  a  verv 
dim  way,  across  to  the  next  stage  in  Oliver's  His- 
torj-  and  Ejigland's :  the  flight  of  the  King  from 
Hampton  Court  and  the  army,  soon  followed  by 
the  actual  breaking  out  of  the  second  Civil  War. 

LETTER  XXVIL 

The  Marquis  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  distinguished 
integrity,  patience,  activity  and  talent,  had  done 
his  utmost  for  the  King  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  there 
remained  any  shadow  of  hope  there.  "His  last 
service,  as  we  saw,  was  to  venture  secretly  on  a 
peace  with  the  Irish  Catholics — Papists,  men  of  the 
massacre  of  16-11,  men  of  many  other  massacres, 
falsities,  biustermgs  and  confusions — whom  all 
parties    considered    as     sanguinary   Rebels,    and 

♦  Whillocke.  p.  265. 

t  38  Aagiut,  Rushworth,  Tii.  791.         ♦  Whitlocke,  p.  270. 


r^:arded  with  abhorrence.  Which  peace,  we  saw 
farther.  Abbas  OTeague  and  others  threatening  to 
produce  excommunication  on  it,  the  'Council  of 
Kilkenny'  broke  away  from — not  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.  Ormond,  in  this  Spring  of  1647, 
finding  himself  reduced  to  'seven  barrels  of  gun- 
powder' and  other  extremities,  without  prospect  of 
help  or  trustworthy  bai^n  on  the  Irish  side — 
agreed  to  surrender  Dublin,  and  what  else  he  had 
left,  rather  to  the  Parliament  than  to  the  Rebels; 
his  Majesty,  from  England,  secretly  and  publicly 
advising  that  course.  The  Treaty  was  completed : 
'Colonel  Michael  Jones,'  lately  Governor  of  Ches- 
ter, arrived  with  some  Parliamentary  Regiments, 
with  certain  Parliamentar}^  Commissioners,  on  the 
7th  of  June  :*  the  surrender  was  duly  effected,  and 
Ormond  withdrew  to  England. 

A  great  English  force  had  been  anticipated ;  but 
the  late  quarrel  with  the  Army  had  rendered  that 
impossible.  Jones,  with  such  inadequate  forces  as 
he  had,  made  head  against  the  Rebels  ;  gained  '  a 
great  victory,'  over  them  on  the  8th  of  August,  at 
a  place  called  Dungan  Hill,  not  far  from  Trim  :t 
'  the  most  signal  victory  we  had  yet  gained ;'  for 
which  there  was  thankfulness  enough. — Four  days 
before  that  Sermon  by  Hugh  Peters,  followed  by 
the  military  conclave  in  Putney  Church,  Cromwell 
had  addressed  this  small  Letter  of  Congratulation  to 
Jones,  whom,  by  the  tone  of  it,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  personally  known : 

For  the  Honourable  Col.  Jones,  Governor  of  Dublin, 

and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Forces  in  Lein- 

ster  :  Tliese. 

'  Putney,'  14th  September,  1547. 

Sir — The  marual  interest  and  agreement  we  have 
in  the  same  Cause^  give  me  occasion,  as  to  congratu- 
late, so  '  likewise  '  abundantly  to  rejoice  in  God's 
gracioas  Dispensation  unto  you  and  by  yon.  We 
have,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  fonod  the  imme- 
diate presence  and  assistance  of  God,  in  guiding  and 
succeeding  our  endeavours  hitherto ;  and  therefore 
ought,  as  1  doubt  not  both  you  and  we  desire,  to  as- 
cribe the  glories  of  all  to  Him,  and  to  improve  all  we 
receive  from  Him  unto  Him  alone. 

Though,  it  may  be,  for  the  present  a  cloud  may  lie 
over  our  actions  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  grounds  of  them  ;  yet  we  doubt  not  but  God  will 
clear^  cur  integrity  and  innocency  from  any  other 
ends  we  aim  at  but  His  glory  and  ihe  Public  Good. 
And  as  you  are  an  instrument  herein,  so  we  shall,  as 
becometh  os,  upon  all  occasions,  give  you  your  dne 
honour.  For  my  own  particular — wherein  I  may 
have  your  commands  to  serve  you,  you  shall  find  none 
more  ready  than  he  that  sincerely  desires  to  approve 
himself, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant, 

OUVEK  C£03IW£I.I..§ 

Michael  Jones  is  the  name  of  this  Colonel ;  there 
are  several  Colonel  Joneses ;  difficult  to  distinguish. 
One  of  them.  Colonel  John  Jones,  Member  for  Me- 
rionetshire,  and  known  too  in  Ireland,  became  af- 
terwards the  Brother-in-law  of  Cromwell :  and  end- 
ed tragically  as  a  Regicide  in  1661.  Colonel 
Michael  gained  other  signal  successes  in  Ireland; 

*  Carte'j  Ormond,  I  603. 

t  Rushworth,  vii.  779  ;  Carte,  ii  r. 

i  Words  ancertain  to  the  Copyist ;  sense  not  doubtful. 

^  -Ms.  Volume  of  Letters  ia  Trinitv- College  Library,  Dnblia 
troarked  :  F.  3.  18.)  fol.  6-2.  Autograph  ;  docketed 'by  Jonea 
himself,  of  whom  the  Yolame  contains  other  memoriali 
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welcomed  Oliver  into  it  in  1649  ;  and  died  there  soon 
after  of  a  fever. 

One  of  the  remarkablest  circumstances  of  this  new 
Irish  Campaign  is,  that  Colonel  Monk,  George 
Monk,  is  again  in  it.  He  was  taken  pri.soner,  fresh 
from  Ireland,  at  Nantwich,  three  years  ago.  After 
lying  three  years  in  the  Tower,  .seeing  his  Majesty's 
affairs  now  desperate,  he  has  consented  to  take  the 
Covenant,  embark  with  the  Parliament ;  and  is  now 
doing  good  sei-vice  in  Ulster. 


LETTER  XXVIIL 

*  To  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  General  of 
the  Parliament's  Army  :   liiese. 

'Putney,  13th  October,  1647. 
Sir — The  case  concerning  Captain  Middleton 
hears*  ill ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  delayed,  upon  pretfnces, 
from  coming  to  a  trial.  It  is  not,  I  humbly  conceive, 
fit  that  it  should  stay  any  longer.  The  soldiers  com- 
plain thereof,  and  their  witnesses  have  been  examin 
ed.  Captain  Middleton,  and  some  others  for  him, 
have  made  stay  thereof  hitherto. 

I  beseech  your  Excellency  to  give  order  it  may 
be  tried  on  Friday,  or  Saturday  at  farthest,  if  you 
please  ;  and  that  so  much  may  be  signified  to  the  Ad- 
vocate. 

Sir,  I  pray  excuse  my  not  attendance  upon  you.  I 
feared  'to'  miss  the  House  a  day,  where  it's  very 
necessary  for  me  to  be,  I  hope  your  Excellency  will 
be  at  the  Head-qnarter  to-morrow,  wni  re,  if  God  be 
pleased,  I  shall  wait  upon  you.     I  lest, 

Your  Excellency's  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

Captain  Middleton  and  his  case  have  vanished 
completely  out  of  the  records ;  whether  it  was  tried 
on  Saturday,  and  how  decided,  will  never  now  be 
known.  Doubtless  Fairfax  '  signified '  somewhat 
to  the  Advocate  about  it,  but  let  us  not  ask  what. 
'The  Advocate,'  is  called  'John  Mills,  Esquire, 
Judge- Advocate  ;'t  whose  military  Law-labours 
have  mostly  become  silent  now.  The  former  Ad- 
vocate was  Dr.  Dorislaus ;  of  whom  also  a  word. 
Dr.  Dorislaus,  by  birth  Dutch  ;  appointed  Judge- Ad- 
vocate at  the  beginning  of  Essex's  campaignings  ; 
known  afterwards  on  tlie  King's  Trial ;  and  finally, 
ior  that  latter  service,  assassinated  at  the  Hague, 
one  evening,  by  certain  highflying  Royalist  cut- 
throats, Scotch  several  of  them.  The  Portraits  re- 
present him  as  a  man  of  heavy,  deep-wrinkled, 
elephantine  countenance,  pressed  down  with  the 
labours  of  life  and  law ;  the  good  ugly  man  here 
found  his  quietus. 

The  busmess  in  the  House,  '  where  it's  necessary 
for  me  to  be  '  without  miss  of  a  sitting,  is  really 
important,  or  at  least  critical,  in  these  October  days ; 
Settlement  of  Army  arrears,  duties,  ami  ar- 
rangements; Tonnage  and  Poundage;  busine.ss  of 
the  London  Violence  upon  the  Parliament  (pardon- 
ed for  the  n.ost  part ;)  business  of  Liculenant-Co- 
ionel  John  Lilburn,  now  growing  very  noisy  — 
above  all  things,  final  Settlement  with  the  King,  if 
that  by  any  method  could  be  poswblc.  The  Army- 
Parliament  too  still  sits;  'Council  of  War'  with 
the  Adjntator  meeting  frequently  at  Putney. f     In 

♦  Sounds.  f  Sloane  mss.,  1519,  fol.  80. 

1  Sprigjce,  p.  326. 

<)  Rushworth,  vii.  849,  See. 


the  House,  and  out  of  the  House,  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  Cromwell  is  bu.sy  enough. 

Thievery  day,"  Wednesday,  13th October,  1647,' 
we  find  him  deep  in  debate  '  On  the /uri/ier  estab- 
lishment of  the  Presbyterial  Government  '(for  the 
law  is  still  loo.se,  the  Platform  except  in  London 
never  fairly  on  foot ;)  and  Teller  ou  no  fewer  than 
three  divisions.  Fnst,  Shall  the  Presbyterian  Go- 
vernment be  limited  to  three  years .'  Cromwell 
answers  Yea,  in  a  House  of  73  ;  is  beaten  by  a  ma- 
jority of  3.  Second,  Shall  there  be  a  limit  of  time 
to  it?  Cromwell  again  answers  Yea;  beats,  this 
time,  by  a  majority  of  14,  in  a  House  now  of  74 
(some  individual  having  dropt  in.)  Tkvrd,  Shall 
the  limit  be  seven  years.'  Cromwell  answers  Yea; 
and  in  a  House  stdl  of  74  is  beaten  by  8.  It  is 
finally  got  settled  that  the  limit  of  time  shall  be  '  to 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament  after  the 
end  of  this  Present  Session  ' — a  very  vague  Period, 
'  this  present  session  '  having  itself  already  proved, 
rather  long  !  Note,  too,  this  is  not  yet  a  Law ;  it 
is  only  a  Proposal  to  be  made  to  the  King,  ii  his 
Maje.sty  will  concur,  which  seems  doubtful.  De- 
bating enough  ! — Saturday  last  there  was  a  call  of 
the  House,  and  great  quantities  of  absent  Members ; 
'  (Bgrotantes,'  a  good  many  of  them — sickness  be- 
ing somewhat  prevalent  in  those  days  of  waiting 
upon  Providence.* 


LETTER  XXIX. 

'  To  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  General  of 
the  Parliament's  Army :  These. 

Putney,  22d  October,  1647. 

Sir — Hearing  the  Garrison  of  Hull  is  most  dis- 
tracted in  the  present  government,  and  that  the  most 
faithful  and  honest  Officers  have  no  disposition  to 
serve  there  any  longer  under  the  present  Governor; 
and  that  it  is  their  earnest  desires,  with  all  the  trusty 
and  faithful  inhabitants  of  the  Town,  to  have  Colo- 
nel Overton  sent  to  them  to  be  your  Excellency's 
Deputy  over  them — I  do  humbly  offer  to  your  Excel- 
lency, Whether  it  might  not  be  convenient  that  '  Co- 
lonel Overton  be  speedily  sent  down  ;  that  so  that 
Garrison  may  be  settled  in  safe  hands  And  that 
your  Excellency  would  be  pleased  to  send  for  Colo- 
nel Overton  and  confer  with  him  about  it.  That  ei- 
ther the  Regiment  *  now  '  in  the  Town  may  be  so  re- 
gulated as  your  Excellency  may  be  confident  that  the 
Garrison  may  be  secured  by  tliem  ;  or  otherwise  it 
may  be  drawn  out,  and  his  own  Regiment  in  the 
Army  be  sent  down  thither  with  him. — But  I  con- 
ceive, if  the  Regiment  in  Hull  can  be  made  service- 
able to  your  Excellency,  and  included  in  the  Estab- 
lishment, it  will  be  better  to  continue  it  there,  than 
to  bury  a  Regiment  of  your  Army  in  the  (jarrison. 

Sir,  the  expedient  will  be  very  necessary,  in  regard 
of  the  present  distractions  here.     Thi.-i  I  thought  fit 
to  otTer  to  your  Excellency's  consideration.     I  shall 
humbly  take  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 
Your  Excellency's 

Humble  '  and  faithful  servant, 

Oliver  CRo.MWELL.f 

After  Hotham's  defection  and  execution,  the 
Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax,  who  had  valiantly  de- 

•  Commons  Journals,  v.  .399  ;  i4.,  332. 

t  Sloane  »ms.,  1519,  fol.  82 :— Signature,  and  all  afler 
'  humble,'  is  torn  off.  The  Letter  is  not  au  autograi)h  ;  it  hu 
been  dictated,  apparently  in  great  baste 
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fended  the  place,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Hall : 
which  office  hail  subsequently  been  conferred  on  the 
Generalissimo  Sir  Thomas,  his  Son ;  and  was  con- 
tinuad  to  him,  on  the  readjustment  of  all  Garrisons 
in  the  fpr'ng  of  this  same  year.*  Sir  Thomas 
therefore  was  express  Governor  of  Hull  at  this 
time.  Who  the  substitute  or  Deputy  under  him 
was,  I  do  not  know.  Some  Presbyterian  man ; 
untit  for  the  stringent  times  that  had  arrived,  when 
no  algebraic  lormula,  but  only  direct  vision  of  the 
relations  of  things  would  suffice  a  man. 

Coioner  Overton  was  actually  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Hull :  there  is  a  long  Letter  from  the  Hull 
people  about  Colonel  Overton's  laying  free  billet 
upon  them,  a  Complaint  to  Fairfax  on  the  subject, 
next  year.f  He  continued  long  in  that  capacity ; 
zealous.ly  loyal  to  Cromwell  and  his  cause, |  till 
the  Protectorship  came  on.  His  troubles  Jifter- 
wards,  and  confused  destinies,  may  again  concern 
us  a  Utile. 

This  Letter  is  written  only  three  weeks  before 
the  King  took  his  flight  from  Hampton  Court.  One 
spark  illuminating  (very  laintly)  that  huge  dark 
world,  big  with  such  results,  in  the  Army's  quar- 
ters about  Putney,  and  elsewhere  ! 


LETTER  XXX. 

Thk  immeasurable  Negotiations  with  the  King, 
*  Proposals  of  the  Army,'  '  Proposals  of  the  Adju- 
tators  of  the  Army,*  still  occupying  tons  of  printed 
paper,  the  subject  of  intense  debatings  and  conside- 
rations in  Westminster,  in  Putney  Church,  and  in 
every  house  and  hut  of  England,  for  many  months 
past — suddenly  contract  them-selves  for  us,  like  a 
universe  of  easeous  vapour,  into  one  small  point : 
the  issue  of  them  all  is  failure.  The  Army  Coun- 
cil, the  Army  Adjutators,  and  serious  England  at 
large,  were  in  earnest  about  one  thing ;  the  King 
wa.*  not  in  earnest,  except  about  another  thing : 
there  could  be  no  bargain  with  the  King. 

Cromwell  and  the  Chief  Officers  have  for  some 
time  past  ceased  frequenting  his  Majesty  at  Hamp- 
ton Court ;  5uch  visits  being  looked  upon  askance 
by  a  party  in  the  Army  ;  they  have  left  the  matter 
to  Parliament;  only  Colonel  Whalley,  with  due 
guard,  and  Parliament  Commissioners,  keep  watch 
•forihe  security  of  his  Majesty.'  In  the  Army, 
his  Majesty's  real  purpose  becoming  now  appa- 
rent, there  has  arisen  a  very  terrible  '  Levelling 
Party;'  a  class  of  men  demanding  punishment  not 
only  of  Delinqents,  and  Deceptive  Persons  who 
have  involved  this  Nation  in  blcxxl,  but  of  the 
•Chief  Delinquent:'  minor  Delinquents  getting  pu- 
nished, how  should  the  Chief  Delinquent  go  free  ? 
A  cla^s  ot  men  drealfully  in  earne.«t ; — to  whom  a 
King's  Cloak  is  no  impenetrable  screen  ;  who  with- 
in the  King's  Cl.Tak  discern  that  there  is  a  man  ac- 
countable to  a  God  !  The  Chief  Officers,  except 
when  officially  called,  keep  distant :  hints  have  faJ- 

•  13  March,  1646-7  (Commons  Jonmals.  v.  111.) 

f  4  Vlareh.  1647-S  (Rushwortb,  rii.  10-20.) 

X  Sir  James  Turner's  .Memoirs  Milton  State  Papers  (Lon- 
A)n,  1743,)  pp  10.  -ii.  161,— where  the  Editor  calls  him  Tolonel 
JUckard  Ovcrioa  :  his  name  was  Robert :  '  Bichard  Orerton' 
is  a  '  Leveller,'  unconnected  with  him  •  CaUmtl  Richard 
Overtoa  is  a noaexisteuce. 
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len  that  his  Majesty  is  not  out  of  danger. — In  the 
Commons  Journals  this  is  what  we  reaJd  : 

•  Friday,  12/A  November,  1647.  A  Letter  fronj 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  of  Ilth  November, 
twelve  at  night,  was  read :  signifying  the  escape  of 
the  King ;  who  went  away  about  9  o'clock  yes- 
terday.* 

Cromwell,  we  suppose,  lodging  in  headquarters 
about  Putney,  had  been  roused  on  Thursday  Night 
by  express  that  the  King  was  gone;  had  ha«aened 
off  to  Hampton  Court ;  and  there  about '  twelve  at 
night'  despatched  a  letter  to  Speaker  Lenthall. 
The  Letter,  which  I  have  some  confu.'^d  recollec- 
tion af  having,  somewhere  in  the  Pamphletary 
Chaos,  seen  in  full,  refuses  to  disclcee  itself  at  pre- 
sent except  as  a  Fragment: 

'  For  the  Honourable  WUHam  LtnthaU,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commotu  :   37tese.' 

•  Hampton  Court,  Twelre  at  night, 
nth  Noremher,  1647. 

'Sir —  *  *  *  »  Majesty  *  *  withdrawn  him- 
self *  *  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  manner  is  varionsly  reported  ;  and  we  ■will 
say  little  of  it  at  present,  but.  That  his  Majesty  waa 
expected  at  snpper,  when  the  Commissioners  and 
Colonel  Whalley  missed  him  ;  upon  which  they  en- 
tered the  Room: — they  foond  his  majesty  had  left  his 
cloak  behind  him  in  the  Gallery  in  the  Private  Way. 
He  passed  by  the  back  stairs  and  vault  towards  the 
Water-side. 

He  left  some  letters  upon  the  table  in  his  with- 
drawing-room  of  his  own  handwriting;  whereof  one 
was  to  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  attending 
him,  to  be  communicated  to  both  Houses,  '  and  \m 
here  enclosed.' 

«  «  • 

•OlFVEE.   CEOMWEU..'t 

We  do  not  give  his  Majesty's  Letter  '  here  en- 
closed :*  it  is  that  well-known  one  where  he  ."^peaks, 
in  ver>'  royal  style,  still  every  inch  a  King,  Of 
the  restraints  and  slights  put  upon  him — men's 
obedience  to  their  King  seeming  much  abated  of 
late.  So  soon  as  they  return  to  a  just  temper,  "  I 
shall  instantly  break  through  this  cloud  of  retire- 
ment, and  show  myself  ready  to  be  Pater  Patria,^ 
— as  I  have  hitherto  done. 

The  ports  are  all  ordered  to  be  shut ;  embargo 
laid  on  ships.  Read  in  the  Commons  Journalsagain : 
'  Saturday  13th  November.  Colonel  Whalley  was 
called  in ;  and  made  a  particular  Relation  of  the 
circumstances  concerning  the  King's  going  away 
from  Hampton  Court  He  did  likewise  deliver-in 
a  letter  directed  unto  him  from  Lieutenant-Generai 
Cromwell,  concerning  some  rumours  and  reports  of 
some  design  of  danger  to  the  person  and  life  of  the 
King :  The  which  was  read.  Ordered,  That  Colo- 
nel Whalley  do  put  in  writing  the  said  Relation, 
and  set  his  hand  to  it ;  and  That  he  do  leave  a 
Copy  of  the  said  Letter  from  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell.l 

Colonel  Whalley's  Relation  ex'sts ;  and  a  much 
fuller  Relation  and  pair  of  Relations  concerning  this 
Flight,  and  what  preceded  and  followed  it,  as  view 
ed  from  the  Royalist  side,  by  two  parties  to  the 

*  Commons  Journals,  t.  356. 

t  Rushworth,  vii  871. 

I  Commoos  Joamals,  r.  3o8. 
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business,  exist  ;•  none  of  which  shall  concern  us 
liere.  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell's  letter  to 
Whalley  also  exists;  a  short  insignificant  note: 
here  it  is,  tished  from  the  Dust  Abysses,  which  re- 
fuse to  disclose  the  other.  Whalley  is  '  Cousin 
Whalley,' as  we  may  remember;  Aunt  Frances's 
and  tlie  Squire  of  Kerton's  Son— a  Nottinghamshire 
man.f 


LETTER  XXXL 

'For  my   beloved   Cimsin,    Colonel    Whalley,  at 
Hampton  Court :    These.' 

'  Putney,  November,  1647.' 
Dear  Cos.  Whalley — There  are  rumours  abroad 
of  some  iniendid  attempt  on  his  Majesty's  person. 
Therefore  I  pray  have  a  care  of  your  guards.  If  any 
such  thing  should  be  done,  it  would  be  accounted  a 
most  horrid  act.     *     ♦     * 

Yours, 

Oliver  Cromwell.  J 

See,  among  the  Old  Pamphlets,  Letters  to  the 
like  effect  from  Royalist  Parties :  also  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  King  to  Whalley: — ending  with  a 
desire,  '  to  send  the  black-grey  bitch  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,'  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  :  Letters 
from  &c..  Letters  to  &c.,  in  great  quantities. §  For 
us  here  this  brief  notice  of  one  Letter  shall  suffice. 

*  Monday  \bth  November,  1647.  Letter  from: 
Colonel  Robert  Hammond,  (Governor  of  the  Lsle  of 
Wight,  Cowes,  13^  Novembria,  signifying  that  the 
King  is  come  into  the  Isle  of  Wight.'||  The  King, 
after  a  night  and  a  day  of  riding,  saw  not  well 
whither  el.se  to  go.  He  delivered  himself  to  Robert 
Hammond  ;1i  came  into  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Robert 
Hammond  is  ordered  to  keep  him  strictly  within 
Carisbrook  Castle  and  the  adjoining  grounds,  in  a 
vigilant  though  altogether  respectful  manner. 

This  same  '  Monday,'  when  Hammond's  Letter 
arrives  in  London,  is  the  day  of  the  mutinous 
Rendezvous  '  in  Corbush  Field,  between  Hertford 
and  Ware;'**  where  Cromwell  and  the  General 
Officers  bad  to  front  the  Levelling  Principle,  in  a 
mo-st  dangerous  manner,  and  trample  it  out  or  be 
trampled  out  by  it  on  the  spot.  Eleven  Mutineers 
are  ordered  from  the  ranks;  tried  by  Court  Martial 
on  the  Field  :  three  of  them  condemned  to  be  shot; 
— throw  dice  for  their  life,  and  one  is  shot,  there 
and  then.  The  name  of  him  is  Arnald;  long 
memorable  among  the  Levellers.  A  very  dangerous 
Review  service  I — Head-quarters  now  change  to 
Windsor. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

RoBiRT  Hammond,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
who  has  for  the  present  become  so  important  to 

'Berkley's  Memoirs,  (printed,  London,  1609;)  Ashburn 
ham's  Narrative  (printed,  London,  1830  :)— which  require  to 
be  sifted,  and  con'rasted  with  each  other  and  with  third 
part  II":.  by  whoever  is  still  curious  on  this  matter;  each  of 
thxse  Narratives  being  properly  n  Pleading,  intended  to  clear 
Ihfi  Writer  of  all  t>lame,  in  the  first  place. 

t  Set-  anfta  p.  17,  Note. 

I  King's   PamphleLs,  small  4to  ,  no  337,  ()  16,  p.  7. 
Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  3-24-30. 
■  Commons  Journals,  in  die. 
%  Berkeley's  and  AshburnbBiD'g  Narratives. 
**  Rushworth,  vii.  875. 


England,  is  a  young  man  'of  good  parts  and  prin- 
ciples ;'  a  Colonel  of  Foot;  served  formerly  as 
Captain  under  Massey  in  Gloucester — where,  in 
October,  1644,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a 
brother  Officer,  one  Major  Gray,  in  sudden  duel, 
'  for  giving  him  the  lie ;'  he  was  tried,  but  acquit- 
ted, the  provocation  being  great.  He  has  since 
risen  to  be  Colonel,  and  become  well  known. 
Originally  of  CherLsey,  Surry ;  his  Grandfather, 
and  perhaps  his  Father,  a  Physician  there.  His 
Uncle,  Thomas  Hammond,  is  now  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Ordnance;  a  man  whotr.,  with  this 
Robert,  we  saw  busy  in  the  Army  Troubles  last 
year.  The  Lieutenant-General,  Thomas  Hammond, 
persists  in  his  democratic  course ;  patron  at  this 
time  of  the  Adjutator  speculations;  sits  afterwards 
as  aKing's-Judge. 

In  strong  contrast  with  whom  is  another  Uncle, 
Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  a  pattern-flower  of  loyalty, 
one  of  his  .Majesty's  favorite  Chaplains.  It  was 
Uncle  Thomas  that  first  got  this  young  Robert  a 
Commission  in  the  Army  ;  but  Uncle  Henry  had, 
in  late  months,  introduced  him  to  his  Majesty  at 
Hampton  Court,  as  an  ingenuous  youth,  repentant, 
or  at  least  sympathetic  and  not  without  loyalty. 
Which  circumstance,  it  is  supposed,  had  turned  the 
King's  thoughts  in  that  bewildered  Flight  of  his, 
towards  Colonel  Robert  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Colonel  Robert,  it  would  se^m,  had  ratber  dis- 
liked the  high  course  things  were  sometimes 
threatening  to  take,  in  the  Putney  Council  of  War; 
and  had  been  glad  to  get  out  of  it  for  a  quiet 
Governorship  at  a  distance.  But  it  now  turns  out, 
he  has  got  into  still  deeper  difficulties  thereby.  His 
'  tem.ptation'  when  the  King  announced  himself  as 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  great:  Shall  he 
obey  the  King  in  this  crisis;  conduct  the  King 
whitherward  his  Maje.^ty  wishes.'  Or  be  true  to 
his  trust  and  the  Parliament .'  He  '  grew  suddenly 
pale ;' — he  decided  as  we  saw. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  holding  .so  important  a  de- 
posit, is  put  under  the  Derby-house  Committee,  old 
'  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,'  some  additions 
being  made  thereto,  and  some  exclusions.  Oliver 
is  of  it,  and  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  among  others. 
Lord  Wharton,  a  conspicuous  Puritan  and  intimate 
of  Oliver's:  of  whom  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  say  somewhat. 

This  Committee  of  Derby  House  was,  of  course, 
in  continual  communication  with  Robert  Hammond. 
Certain  of  their  Letters  to  him  had,  after  various 
fortune,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Yorke  (Lord  Hardwicke ;)  and  were  lying  in 
his  house,  when  it  and  they  were,  in  1752,  acci- 
dentally burnt.  A  Dr.  Joseph  Litherland  had,  by 
good  luck,  taken  copies;  Thomas  Birch,  lest  lire 
should  again  intervene,  printed  the  Collection — a 
very  thin  Octavo.  London,  1764.  He  has  given 
some  introduclroy  Account  of  Robert  Hammond; 
copying,  as  we  do  mainly  here,  from  Wcxxi's 
Athena:*  and  has  committed— as  who  does  not? 
— several  errors.  His  Annotations  are  sedulous 
but  ineffectual.  What  of  the  Letters  are  froa 
Oliver  we  e.\tract  with  thanks. 

A  former  Letter,  of  which  Oliver  was  '  the  pen- 
ner,'  is  now  lost.  '  Our  brethren  '  in  the  following 
letter  are  the  Scots,  now  all  excluded  from  Derby- 
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House  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms.  The  ■  Re- 
corder' isGlyn,  one  of  ihe  vanished  Eleven,  Sfaple- 
ton  being  another;  for  both  of  whom  it  has  been 
necessary  to  appoint  substitutes  in  the  said  Com- 
mittee 

JVr  Colonel  Robert  Hammond,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wi^t  :  Tliese,  for  the  Service  of  the  Eingdom. 
Uaste :  Post  UaUe. 

'  London,'  3d  January,  1647 
(My  Lord  Wharton's,  near  ten  at  night ) 

Dear  Robin — Now,  blessed  be  God,  I  can  write 
and  thoa  receive  freely.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  more 
deep  sense,  and  less  will  to  show  it  unchristiaoly,  thun 
in  that  which  thou  didst  write  to  ns  when  we  were 
at  Windsor,  and  thou  in  the  midst  of  thy  temptation 
— which  indeed,  by  what  we  understood  of  it,  was  a 
great  one,  and  occasioned*  the  greater  by  the  Letter 
the  General  sent  ihee  ;  of  which  thou  wast  not  mis- 
taken when  thou  didst  challenge  me  to  be  the  penner. 

How  good  has  God  been  to  disjiose  all  to  mercy  ! 
And  although  it  was  trouble  for  the  present,  yet  glory 
has  come  out  of  it ;  for  which  we  praise  the  Lord 
with  thee  and  for  thee.  And  truly  thy  carriage  has 
been  such  as  occasions  much  honour  to  the  name  of 
God  and  to  religion  Go  on  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  ;he  Lord  be  still  with  thee. 

But,  dear  Robin,  this  business  hath  been,  I  trust,  a 
mighty  providence  to  this  poor  Kingdom  and  to  us 
ail.  The  House  of  Commons  is  very  sensible  of  the 
King's  dealings,  and  of  our  brethren's,!  in  this  late 
transaction.  You  should  do  well,  if  you  have  any- 
thing that  may  discover  juggling,  to  search  it  out,  and 
]et  us  know  it.  It  may  be  of  admirable  use  at  this 
time  ;  becaii.s«  we  shall,  I  hope,  instantly  go  upon 
business  in  relation  to  them,:^  tending  to  prevent 
danger. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  this  day  voted  as  fol- 
lows; 1st,  They  will  make  no  more  addresses  to  the 
King;  2d,  None  shall  apply  to  him  without  leave  of 
the  Two  Houses,  upon  pain  of  being  guilty  of  high 
treason  ;  3d,  They  will  receive  nothing  from  the 
King,  nor  shall  any  other  bring  anything  to  them  from 
him,  nor  receive  anything  from  the  King;  lastly,  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  who  were  of  the  Committee 
nf  Both  Kingdoms  are  established  in  ail  that  power 
in  themselves,  for  England  and  Ireland,  which  they 
•formerly  '  had  to  act  wiih  England  and  Scotland  ; 
and  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wilts  is  added  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Recorder  ;  and  Nathaniel  Fiennes  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Philip  Stapleion,  and  my  Lord  of  Kent  in  the 
room  of  the  Earl  of  Esses. §  I  think  it  good  you 
take  notice  of  this,  the  sooner  tlie  better. 

Let  us  know  how  it  is  with  you  in  point  of  strength, 
and  what  yon  need  from  us.  Some  of  us  think  the 
King  woll  with  you,  and  that  ii  concerns  ns  lo  keep 
that  Island  in  great  security,  because  of  the  French, 
&c. :  and  if  so.li  where  can  the  King  be  better  1  If 
you  have  more  force  'sent,'  yoa  will  be  sure  of  full 
provision  for  them. 

The  Lord  bless  thee.     Pray  for 
Thy  dear  friend  and  servant, 

OUVEK  CEOJtWKIX. 

In  these  same  days  noisy  Lilburn  has  accused 
Cromwell  of  meaning  or  having  meant  to  make  his 
own  bargain  with  the  King,  and  be  Earl  of  Essex 
and  a  great  man.     Noisy  John  thinks  all  great  men, 

»  Rendered  t  The  Scots.  J  The  Scots. 

^  Essex  is  dead  ;  Stapleton.  one  of  the  Eleven  who  went  to 
France,  is  dead  ;  Recorder  Glyn,  another  of  them,  is  in  the 
Tower.  For  the  '  Votes,'  see  Coramons  Journals,  v.  415 
(3  January,  1647-S.) 

II  If  we  do  secure  and  fortjfy  it. 

1  Birch's  Hammond  Letters,  p.  33.  Given  alsa  in 
Harris,  p.  497. 


especially  all  Lords,  ought  to  be  brought  low.     The 
Commons  have  him  at  their  bar  in  this  month. § 


LETTER  XXXlIf. 

Here,  by  will  of  the  Destinies  preserving  cer- 
tain bits  of  paper  and  destroying  others,  there  in- 
troduces itself  a  little  piece  of  Domesticity  ;  a 
small  family-transaction,  curiously  enough  peering 
through  by  its  own  peculiar  rent,  amid  these  great 
world-transactions :  Marriage-treaty  for  Richard 
Cromwell  the  Lieutenant-General's  eldest  son. 

What  Richard  has  been  doing  hitherto  no. Biog- 
rapher knows.  In  spite  of  Noble,  [  incline  to  think 
he  too  had  been  in  the  Army ;  in  October  last  there 
are  two  sons  mentioned  expressly  as  being  officers 
there :  '  One  of  his  Sons,  Captain  of  the  General's 
Life-guard  ;  his  other  Son,  Captain  of  a  troop  in 
Colonel  Harrison's  Regiment,' — so  greedy  is  he  of 
the  Public  Money  to  his  own  family  If  Richard  is 
now  heir-apparent ;  our  poor  Boy  Oliver  therefore, 
'  Cornet  Oliver,'  we  know  not  in  the  least  where, 
must  have  died.  "  It  went  to  my  heart  like  a  dag- 
ger ;  indeed  it  did  !"  The  phrase  of  the  Pamphlet 
itself,  we  observe,  is  '  bis  other  Son,'  not  '  one  of 
his  other  Sons,'  as  if  there  were  now  but  two  left 
If  Richard  was  ever  in  the  Army,  which  these  pro- 
babilities may  dimly  intimate,  the  Lifeguard,  a  place 
for  persons  of  consequence,  was  the  likeliest  for 
him.  The  Captain  in  Harrisons  Regiment  will  in 
that  case  be  Henry — The  Cromweli  family,  as  we 
laboriously  gue.'is  and  gather,  has  about  lhi<5  time 
removed  to  London.  Richard,  if  ever  in  the  Life- 
guard, has  now  quitted  it :  an  idle  fellow,  who  could 
never  relish  soldiering  in  such  an  Army ;  ht  now 
wishes  to  retire  to  Arcadian  felicity  and  wedded  life 
in  the  country. 

The  '  Mr.  M  '  of  this  Letter  is  Richard  Mayor, 
E^uire,  of  Hursley,  Hanls,f  the  young  lady's 
lather.  Hursley,  not  far  from  Winchester,  is  sull 
a  manorbouse,  but  no  representative  of  Richard 
Mayor's  has  now  place  there  or  elsewhere.  The 
treaty,  after  difficuiiies,  did  take  etfect.  Mayor, 
written  also  Major  and  Maijor,  a  pious  prudent 
man,  becomes  better  known  to  Oliver,  to  the  world 
and  to  us  in  the  sequel.  Richard  Norton,  Member 
for  Hanfc»  since  1645,  is  bis  neighbour;  an  old  fel- 
low-soldier under  Manchester,  Fellow-Colonel  in 
the  Eastern  Association,  seemingly  very  familiar 
with  Oliver,  he  is  applied  to  on  this  delicate  oc- 
casion. 

For  my  noble  Friend,  Colonel  Richard  Norton :  Tliese. 
'  London',  25th  February;  1647. 

Dear  Norton — I  have  sent  my  Son  over  lo  thee, 
being  willing  to  answer  Providence  ;  and  although  I 
had  an  offer  of  a  very  great  proposiiion,  from  a  father, 
of  his  daughter,  yet  I  rather  incline  to  this  in  my 
thoughts ;  because,  though  the  other  be  very  far 
greater,  yet  I  see  diHerent  ties,  and  not  ihat  assur- 
ance of  godliness — ihough  indeed  of  fairness.  I 
confess  that  which  is  told  nie  concerning  the  estate 
of  Mr.  M.  is  more  than  I  can  look  for,  as  things  now 
stand. 

If  God  please  to  bring  it  about,  the  consideration 

»  19  Jnnnary.  Common.«  Journals,  v  437. 
t  f>  Ootolxjr,  1647  (Royalist  Newspaper,  citing  a  Pamphlet 
of  Lilbum's.l  Cromweltiana,  p.  3S. 
X  Noble,  ii.  436  4J. 
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of  piety  in  the  Parents,  and  suchhopps  of  the  Gentle- 
woman in  that  respect,  make  the  business  to  me  a 
great  mercy  ;  concerning  which  I  desire  to  wait  upon 
God. 

I  am  confident  of  thy  love, ;  and  desire  things  may 
be  carried  with  privacy.     The  Lord   do  His  will  j 
that's  best;— to  which  submitting,  I  rest, 
Your  humble  Servant, 

Oliver  Ceomwell.* 

What  other  Father  it  was  that  made  '  the  offer 
of  a  very  creat  proposition  to  Oliver,'  in  the  shape 
of  his  Daujihter  as  Wife  to  Oliver's  Son,  must  re- 
main totally  uncertain.  There  were  '  other  ties* 
which  Oliver  did  not  entirely  like  ;  there  was  not 
an  assurance  of  '  godliness'  in  the  house,  though 
there  was  of  '  fairness'  and  natural  integrity ;  in 
short,  Oliver  will  prefer  Mayor,  at  least  will  try 
him— and  wishes  it  carried  with  privacy. 

The  Commons,  now  dealing  with  Delinquents, 
do  not  forget  to  reward  good  Servants,  to  •  concili- 
ate the  Grandees,'  as  splenetic  Walker  calls  it.  For 
above  two  years  past,  ever  since  the  War  ended, 
there  has  been  talk  and  debate  about  settling  2,500/. 
a- year  on  Lieutenant-Greneral  Cromwell ;  but  diffi- 
culties have  arisen.  First  they  tried  Basing-House 
Lands,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester's,  whom  Crom- 
well had  demolished ;  but  the  Marquis's  afTairs 
were  in  disorder;  it  was  gradually  found  the  Mar- 
quis had  for  most  part  only  a  Life-rent  there  : — 
only  •  Abbotston  and  Itchin'  in  that  quarter  could 
be  realized.  Order  thereupon  to  settle  ♦  Lands  of 
Papists  and  Delinquents'  to  the  requisite  amount, 
wheresoever  convenient.  To  settle  especially  what 
Lands  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  had  in  that 
'  County  of  Southampton  ;'  which  was  done — 
though  still  with  insufficient  result.f  Then  came 
the  Army  Quarrels,  and  an  end  of  such  business. 
But  now  in  the  Commons  Journals,  7th  March, 
the  very  date  of  Oliver's  next  Letter,  this  is  what 
we  read  :J  "  An  Ordinance  for  passing  unto  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esquire,  Lieutenant-General,  certain 
Lands  and  Manors  in  the  Counties  of  Gloucester, 
Monmouth,  and  Glamorgan,  late  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester's, was  this  day  read  the  third  time  and  upoji 
the  question,  passed  ;  and  ordered  to  be  sent  unto 
the  Lords  lor  their  concurrence.'  Oliver  himself, 
as  we  shall  find,  has  been  dangerously  sick.  This 
is  what  Clement  Walker,  the  splenetic  Presbyte- 
rian, '  an  elderly  gentleman  of  low  stature,  in  a 
grey  suit,  with  a  little  stick  in  his  hand,'  reports 
upon  the  matter  of  the  Grant : 

'  The  7th  oi  March,  an  Ordinance  to  settle  2,500/. 
a-year  of  Land,  out  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's 
Estate' — old  Marquis  of  Worcester  at  Ragland, 
father  of  my  Lord  Glamorgan,  who  in  his  turn  be- 
came Marquis  of  Worcester  and  wrote  the  Century 
of  Inventions — 2,500/.  a-year  out  of  this  old  Mar- 
uis's  Estate  upon  I<ieutenant-General  Cromwell ! 
have  heard  some  gentlemen  that  know  the  Manor 

*  Harris,  p.  501. 

t  Commons  Journals,  iv.  416  (-2.3  January,  1645-6,  the  Mar- 
quis of  fVmcesler's  Hampshire  Lands.)  lb.,  426,  a  week  ofter- 
■wani.s,  ('  AbbiT'iton  anil  ItcheJ/,'  meaning  Abbotston  and 
Itchin,  .Mannii-.'  of  Winchester's  there  )  Jommons  Journnls,  v. 
36,  about  a  year  afterwards,  7  January,  1646-7  ('  remainder  of 
the 'i,f>0.)/.  from  Marqnisof  Winchester's  Lands  in  p^encral  : 
which  in  a  fortnifilit  more  is  lound  to  be  impossible  :  where- 
upon •Land.')  of  Delinquents  and  Papists,'  as  in  the  Text) 
None  o(  these  Hampshire  Lands,  e.^^cept  At>botston  and  Itchin, 
are  named.  Noble  Kays, '  Fawley  Park '  in  the  same  County  ; 
which  is  possible  euough.  \  v.,  48'i. 
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of  Chepstow  and  the  other  Lands  affirm'  that  in 
reality  they  are  worth  5,000/.  or  even  6,000/.  a- 
year ; — which  is  far  from  the  fact,  my  little  elderly 
friend  !  '  You  see,'  continues  he, '  though  they  have 
not  made  King  Charles  "a  Gloriou.s  King,'"  as 
they  sometimes  undertook,  they  have  settled  a 
Crown-Revenue  upon  Oliver,  and  have  made  Aint 
as  glorious  a  King  as  ever  John  of  Leydcn  was''* 

A  very  splenetic  old  gentleman  in  grey, 

— verging  towards  Pride's  Purge,  and  lodgment  ia 
the  Tower,  I  think.'  He  is  from  the  West;  known 
long  since  in  Gloucester  Siege;  Member  now  for 
Wells; — but  terminates  in  the  Tower,  with  ink, 
and  abundant  gall  in  it,  to  write  the  History  of 
Independency  there. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

•  To  his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  General  of 
the  Parliament's  Army,  at  Windsur  :    These.' 

•  London,  7th  March,  1647.' 

Sir — It  hath  pleased  God  to  raise  me  out  of  a 
dangerous  sickness  ;  and  I  do  most  willinely  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Lord  hath,  in  this  visitation,  exercised 
the  bowels  of  a  father  towards  me.  I  received  in 
myself  the  sentence  of  death,  that  I  might  learn  to 
trust  in  Him  that  raiseth  from  the  dead,  and  have  no 
confidence  in  the  flesh.  It's  a  blessed  thing  to  die 
daily.  For  what  is  there  in  this  world  to  be  account- 
ed of!  The  best  men  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
things,  are  lighter  than  vanity.  I  find  this  only  good. 
To  love  the  Lord  and  His  poor  despised  people,  to  do 
for  them,  and  to  be  ready  to  suffer  with  them  ; — and 
he  that  is  found  worthy  of  this  hath  obtained  great 
favour  from  the  Lord  ;  and  he  that  is  established  ia 
this  shall  (being  confirmed  to  Christ  and  the  rest  of 
the  Bodyt)  participate  in  the  glory  of  a  Kesurrectioa 
which  will  answer  all  f 

Sir,  I  must  thankfully  confess  your  favour  in  your 
last  Letter.  I  see  I  am  not  forgotten  ;  and  truly,  to 
be  kept  in  your  remembrance  is  very  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  ;  for  I  can  say  in  the  simplicity  of  my 
heart,  I  put  a  high  and  true  value  upon  your  love — 
which  when  I  forget  I  shall  cease  to  be  a  grateful  and 
an  honest  man. 

I  most  humbly  beg  my  service  may  be  presented  to 
your  Lady,  to  whom  I  wish  all  happiness,  and  estab- 
lishment in  the  truth.  Sir,  my  prayers  are  for  you, 
as  becomes 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

'P.  S.'  Sir,  Mr.  Rushworth  will  write  to  you 
about  the  Quartering,  and  the  Letter  lately  sent;  and 
therefore  I  forbear.§ 

FREE  OFFER. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
sitting  at  Derby  House,  Sir  John  Evelyn  reports  a 
certain  offer  from  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell ; 
which  is  read  in  the  words  following: 

'  To  the  Honourable  the  Committee  of  Loris  and  Com- 
mons for  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  sitting  at  Derby 
House  :  The  Offer  of  lAcuteiiant- General  Crom- 
well for  the  Service  of  Ireland.''  , 

21»  Marfii.  1647. 
The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  having  lately  be- 

•  History  of  Independency  (London,  I64S,)  Part  i.,  83  and  66. 
t  ("hrist's  Body,  his  Chiircli. 

i  Turns  now  to  the  margin  of  the  she«t,  lengthwise. 
^  Sloane's  mis.,  1519,  fol.  79. 
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•towed  1,680/.  per  annum  upon  me  and  my  heirs,  onf  | 
of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  Estate  ;  the  necessity  of 
aflairs  requiring  assistance,  I  do  hereby  offer  one 
thousand  pounds  annually  to  be  paid  out  of  the  r';nts 
of  the  said  lands  ;  that  is  to  ?ay,  500/.  out  of  the  next 
Michaelmas  rent,  and  so  on,  by  the  half  year,  for 
the  space  of  live  years,  if  the  War  in  Ireland  shall 
BO  Ions  continue,  or  that  I  live  so  long  ;  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  service  of  Ireland,  as  the  Parliament 
shall  please  to  appoint :  provided  the  said  yearly  rent 
of  1,680/.  become  not  to  be  suspended  by  war  or 
Other  accident. 

And  whereas  there  is  an  arrear  of  Pay  due  unto  me 
while  I  was  Lieutenant-General  unto  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, of  abo'it  1,.5:J0/.,  audited  and  stated  ;  as  also 
8  great  arrear  due  for  about  Two  Years' being  Gover- 
nor of  the  Isle  of  Ely :  I  do  hereby  discharge  the 
State  from  all  or  any  claim  to  be  made  by  me  there- 
unto. Oliver  Cromwell.* 

*  Ordered,  That  the  House  doth  accept  the  Free 
Offer  of  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  testifying 
his  zeal  and  good  affection.'  My  splenetic  little  gen- 
tleman in  grey,  with  the  little  stick  in  kis  hand, 
takes  no  notice  of  this ;  which  modifies  materially 
what  the  Chepstow  Connois-seurs  and  '  their  five 
or  six  thousand  a-year'  reported  lately '. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

Here  is  Norton  and  the  Marriage  again.  Here 
are  news  out  ot  Scotland  that  the  Malignant  Party, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Faction,  are  taking  the  lead 
there ;  and  about  setting  up  an  aimy  to  attack  us, 
and  deliver  the  King  from  Sectaries.f  Reverend 
Stephen  Marshall  reports  the  news.     Let  us  read ; 

For  my  noble  friend  Colonel  Richard  Norton : 
These. 

Farnham,  23th  March,  1648. 

Dear  Dick — It  had  been  a  favour  indeed  to  have 
met  you  here  at  Farnham.  But  I  hear  you  are  a  man 
of  great  business  ;  therefore  I  say  no  more  : — if  it  be 
a  favour  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  enjoy  you,  what 
is  it  to  me  !  But,  in  good  earnest,  when  will  you  and 
your  Brother  Russel  be  a  little  honest,  and  attend 
your  charge  there  1  Surely  some  expect  it ;  especial- 
ly the  good  fellows  who  chose  you  ! — 

I  have  met  Mr.  Mayor  ;  we  spent  two  or  three 
hours  together  last  night.  I  perceive  the  gentleman 
is  very  wise  and  honest ;  and  indeed  much  to  be  va- 
lued. Some  things  of  common  fame:}:  did  a  little 
stick  :  I  gladly  heard  his  doubts,  and  gave  such  an- 
swer as  was  next  at  hand — I  believe,  to  some  satis- 
faction. Nevertheless  I  e.vceedingly  liked  the  gen- 
tleman's plainness  and  free  dealing  with  me.  I  know 
God  has  been  above  all  ill  reports,  and  will  in  His 
own  time  vindicate  me  ;  1  have  no  cause  to  complain. 
I  see  nothing  but  that  this  particular  business  between 
him  and  me  may  go  on.     The  Lord's  will  be  done. 

For  news  out  of  the  North  there  is  little  ;  only  the 
Mdignant  Party  is  prevailing  in  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland.  They  are  earnest  for  a  war  ;  the  Ministers§ 
oppose  as  yet.  Mr.  Marshall  is  returned,  who  says 
SO.  And  so  do  many  of  our  Letters.  Their  great 
Committee  of  Danger  have  two  Malignants  for  one 
right.  It's  said  they  have  voted  an  Army  of  40,000 
in  Parliament ;  so  say  some  of  Yesterday's  Letters. 
Bui  I  account  my  news  ill  bestowed,  because  upon 
an  idle  person. 

*  Commons  Journals,  v.  513.      f  Rushwortb,  vii.  1040,  fce. 
}  Against  myself.  ^Clergy. 


I  shall  take  speedy  course  in  the  business  concern- 
ing my  Tenants;  for  which,  thanks.     My  service  to 
your  Lady.     I  am  really.     Yourafi'ectionate  servant, 
Oliver  Cromwell.* 

Had  Cromwell  come  out  to  Farnham  on  military 
business  .'  Kent  is  in  a  ticklish  state ;  it  broke  out 
some  weeks  hence  in  open  insurrection.t — as  did 
many  other  places,  when  once  the  '  Scotch  Army 
of  40.000'  became  a  certainty. 

'  The  business  concerning  my  Tenants'  will  in- 
dicate that  in  Hampshire,  within  ken  of  Norton,  in 
Fawley  Park,  in  Itchin,  Abbotston,  or  elsewhere, 
'  my  Tenants'  are  felling  wood,  cutting  copses,  or 
otherwise  not  hehaving  to  perfection ;  but  they 
shall  be  looked  to. 

For  the  rest,  Norton  readly  ought  to  attend  his 
duties  in  Parliament !  In  earnest  '  an  idle  fellow,* 
as  Oliver  in  sport  calls  him.  Given  to  Presbyte- 
rian notions  ;  was  purged  out  by  Pride  ;  dwindled 
subsequently  into  Royalism.  'Brother  Russel' 
means  only  brother  member.  He  is  the  Frank 
Russel  of  the  Letter  on  Marston  Moor.  Now  Sir 
Francis  ;  and  sits  for  Cambridgeshire.  A  comrade 
of  Norton's;  seemingly  now  in  his  neighbourhood, 
possibly  on  a  visit  to  him. 

The  attendance  on  the  House  in  these  months  is 
extremely  thin ;  the  divisions  range  from  200  to  as 
low  as  70.  Nothing  going  on  but  Delinquents* 
fines,  and  abstruse  negotiations  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  languid  Members  prefer  the  country  till 
some  result  arrive. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

Here  is  a  new  pha.sis  of  the  Wedding-treaty  ; 
■which,  as  seems,  'doth  now  a  little  stick.'  Prudent 
Mr.  Mayor  insists  on  his  advantages;  nor  is  the 
Lieutenant-General  behind  hand.  What '  lands'  all 
these  of  Oliver's  are  in  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk, 
Hampshire,  no  Biographer  now  knows.  Portions 
of  the  Parliamentary  Grants  above  alluded  to ;  per- 
haps '  Purchases  by  Debentures,'  some  of  them. 
Soldiers  could  seldom  get  their  pay  in  money ;  with 
their  '  Debentures'  they  had  to  purchase  Forfeited 
Lands ; — a  somewhat  uncertain  investment  of  an 
uncertain  currency 

The  Mr.  Robinson  mentioned  in  this  Letter  is  a 
pious  Preacher  at  Southampton. J  •  My  two  little 
Wenches'  are  IVIary  and  Frances  :  Mary  aged  now 
near  twelve ;  Frances  ten.§ 

For  my  noble  friend,  Colo^iel  Richard  Norton :  Tkeu. 
•  London,' 4lh  April,  1648. 

Dear  Norton — I  could  not  in  my  last  give  yoa 
a  perfect  account  of  what  passed  between  me  and  Mr. 
.Mayor ;  because  we  were  to  have  a  conclusion  of 
our  speed  that  morning  after  I  wrote  my  letter  to  you  g 
Which  we  had  ;  and  having  had  a  full  view  of  one 
another's  minds,  we  parted  with  this :  That  both 
would  consider  with  our  relations,  and  according  to 
satisfactions  given  there,  acquaint  one  another  with 
our  minds. 

I  cannot  tell  better  how  to  do,  '  In  order'  to  give  or 
receive  satisfaction,  than  by  you ;  who,  as  I  remem- 

»  Harris,  p.  oOf2. 

f  24  or  25  May,  1648  (Rushworth,  vii.  1128.) 

}  Harris,  p.  504.  {>  See  oniM  P.  SO 
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ber,  in  your  last,  said  That,  if  thin?3  did  stick  between 
us,  you  would  use  your  endeavour  towards  a  close. 

The  things  insisted  upon  were  the^e,  as  I  take  it: 
Mr.  Mayor  desired  400^  per  annum  of  Inheritance, 
lyinjf  in  Cambridi^eshire  and  Norfolk,  to  be  presently 
settled,*  and  to  be  for  mainienance  ;  wlierein  1  desired 
to  be  advised  by  my  Wife.  I  offered  the  Land  in 
Hampshire  for  present  maintenance  ;  which  I  dare 
say,  with  copr<es  and  ordinary  fells,t  will  be,  commu- 
nibus  annts  5i){)l.  per  annum:  'and'  besides  '  this,' 
5001.  per  annum  in  Tenants'  hands  holding  but  for 
one  life  ;  and  about  300/.  per  annum,  some  for  two 
Jives,  some  for  three  lives.  But  as  to  this,  if  the  lat- 
ter offer  be  not  liked  of,  I  shall  be  willing  a  farther 
conference  be  held  in  '  regard  to'  the  first. 

In  point  of  jointure  I  shall  give  satisfuciion.  And  as 
to  the  settlement  of  lands  given  me  by  the  Parliament, 
satisfaction  to  be  given  in  like  manner,  according  as 
we  discoursed.  '  And  '  in  what  else  was  demanded 
of  me,  I  am  willing,  so  far  as  I  remember  any  demand 
was,  to  give  satisfaction.  Only,  I  having  been  in 
formed  by  Mr.  Robinson  that  Mr.  Mayor,  did  upon  a 
former  match,  offer  to  settle  the  Manor  wherein  he 
lived,  and  to  give  2,000/.  in  money,  I  did  insist  upon 
that  ;  and  do  desire  it  may  not  be  with  difficulty. 
The  money  I  shall  need  for  my  two  little  Wenches ; 
and  thereby  I  shall  free  my  Son  from  being  charged 
with  them.  Mr.  Mayor  parts  with  nothing  at  present 
but  that  money  •  except  the  board  '  of  the  young  Pair,' 
which  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  give  them,  to  en- 
joy the  comforts  of  their  society  ; — which  it's  reason 
he  smart  for,  if  he  will  rob  me  altogether  of  them. 

Truly  the  land  to  be  settled — both  what  the  Par- 
liament gives  me,  and  my  own— is  very  little  less 
than  3,000/  per  annum,  all  things  considered,  if  I  be 
rightly  informed.  And  a  Lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
haying  searched  all  the  Marquis  of  Worces^ter's 
writings,  which  were  taken  at  Ragland  and  sent  for 
by  the  Parliament,  and  this  Gentleman  appointed  by 
the  Committee  to  search  the  said  writings — assures 
me  there  is  no  scruple  concerning  the  title.  And  it 
60  fell  out  that  this  Gentleman  who  searched  was  my 
own  Lawyer,  a  very  godly  able  man,  and  my  dear 
friend  ;  which  I  reckon  no  small  mercy.  He  is  also 
possessed  of  the  writings  for  me. 4. 

I  thought  fit  to  give  you  this  account ;  desiring  you 
to  make  such  use  of  it  as  God  shall  direct  yon  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  you  will  do  the  part  of  a  friend  be- 
tween two  friends.  I  account  myself  one  ;  and  I 
have  heard  you  say  Mr.  Mayor  was  entirely  so  to  yon. 
What  the  good  pleasure  of  God  is  I  shall  wait ;  there 
'  alone  '  is  rest.  Present  my  service  to  your  Lady, 
to  Mr.  Mayor,  (fee.     I  rest. 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

'  P.S.'  I  desire  you  to  carry  this  business  with  all 
privacy.  I  beseech  you  to  do  so,  as  you  love  me. 
Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  lose  a  day  herein,  that  I 
may  know  Mr.  Mayor's  mind  ;  for  I  think  1  may  be 
at  leisure  for  a  week  to  attend  this  business,  to  give 
and  take  satisfaction  ;  from  which  perhaps  I  may  be 
shut  up  afterwards  by  employment. §  I  know  thou 
art  an  idle  fellow  :  but  prithee  neglect  me  not  now  ; 
delay  may  be  very  inconvenient  to  me  ;  I  much  rely 
upr>n  you.  Let  me  hear  from  you  in  two  or  three 
days.  I  confess  the  principal  consideration  as  to  me, 
is  the  absolute  settlement  '  by  Mr.  Mayor,'  of  the 
Manor  where  he  lives;  which  he  would  not  do  but 
Conditionally,  in  case  they  have  a  son,  and  but  3,000/ 
in  case  they  have  no  son.  But  as  to  this,  I  hope  far- 
ther reason  may  work  him  to  more  || 

•  On  the  Future  Pair.  f  Fellings. 

1  Holds  the^e  Ragland  Documents  on  my  behalf. 
S  Went  to  Wales'in  May.  U  Harris,  p.  602. 


Of  *  my  two  little  Wenches,'  Mary,  we  may  re- 
peat, became  Lady  Fauconberg ;  Frances  was  wed- 
ded to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Rich  ;  then  to  Sir  John 
Russel.  Elizabeth  and  Bridget  are  already  Mrs. 
Claypole  and  Mrs.  Ireton.  Elizabeth,  the  younger, 
was  first  married.  They  were  all  married  very 
young;  Elizabeth,  at  her  wedding,  was  little  turn- 
ed of  sixteen. 


LETTER  XXX VJ  I. 
For  Colonel  R.  Hammond. 

•  London,'  6th  Aptil.  1648. 

Dear  Robin — Your  business  is  done  in  the  House  : 
your  10/.  by  the  week  is  made  20/  ;  1000/.  given  you  ; 
and  Order  to  Mr.  Lisle  to  draw  up  an  Ordinance  for 
500/.  per  annum  to  be  settled  upon  you  and  your  heirs 
This  was  done  with  smoothness  ;  your  friends  were 
not  wanting  to  you.  I  know  thy  burden  ;  this  is  an 
addition  to  it:  the  Lord  direct  and  sustain  thee. 

Intelligence  came  to  the  hands  of  a  very  considera- 
ble Person,  That  the  King  attempted  to  get  out  of  his 
window;  and  that  he  had  a  cord  of  silk  with  him 
whereby  to  slip  down,  but  his  breast  was  so  big  the 
bar  would  not  give  him  passage.  This  was  done  in 
one  of  the  dark  nights  about  a  fortnight  ago.  A  Gen- 
tleman with  you  led  him  the  way,  and  slipped  down 
The  Guard,  that  night  had  some  quantity  of  wine 
with  them.  The  same  party  assures  that  there  is 
aquafortis  gone  down  from  London,  to  remove  that 
obstacle  which  hindered  ;  and  that  the  same  design 
is  to  be  put  in  execution  in  the  next  dark  nights.  He 
sailh  that  Captain  Titus,  and  some  others  about  the 
King  are  not  to  be  trusted.  He  is  a  very  considerabie 
Person  of  the  Parliament  who  gave  this  intelligence, 
and  desired  it  should  be  speeded  to  you. 

The  Gentleman  who  came  out  of  the  window  was 
Master  Firebrace  ;  the  Gentlemen  doubted  are  Cres- 
set, Burrowes,  and  Titus ;  the  time  when  this  attempt 
of  escape  was,  the  20th  of  March. 

Your  senant,  Oliver  Cromwell.* 

Henry  Firebrace  is  known  to  Birch,  and  his  Nar- 
rative is  known.  '  He  became  Clerk  of  the  Kitch- 
en to  Charles  II ' — The  old  Books  are  full  of  King's 
Plots  for  e.scape,  by  aquafortis  and  otherwise.!  His 
Majesty  could  make  no  agreement  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  began  now  to  smell  War  in  the  wind. 
His  presence  in  this  or  the  other  locality  might  have 
been  of  clear  advantage.  But  Hammond  was  too 
watchful.  Titus,  with  or  without  his  new  horse, 
attends  upon  his  Majesty ;  James  Harrington  also 
(afterwards  author  of  Oceana  ;)  and  *  the  Honoura- 
ble Thomas  Herhert,'  Avho  has  left  a  plea.sing  Nar- 
rative concerning  that  affair  These,  though  ap» 
pointed  by  the  Parliament,  are  all  somewhat  in 
favour  with  the  King.  Hammond's  Uncle  the  Chap- 
lain, as  /oo  favourable,  was  ordereii  out  of  the  Island 
about  Christmas  last. 

PRAYER-MEETING. 

The  Scotch  Army  of  Forty-thousand,  •  to  deli- 
ver the  King  from  Sectaries,'  is  not  a  fable  but  a 
fact.  Scotland  is  distmcted  by  dim  disastrous  fac- 
tions, very  uncertain  what  it  will  do  with  the  King 
when  he  is  delivered  :  but  in  the  meanwhile  Ha- 

*  Birch,  p.  41,    The  Original  in  cipher. 
t  liilly's  Life  ;  Wood  ^  Hammond,  kc.  fcc. 
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TQilton  has  got  a  majority  in  the  Scotch  P^Iia- 
ment ;  and  drums  are  beating  in  that  coantrv :  the 
♦  Army  of  Forty-thousand,  certainly  coming,"  hangs 
over  England  like  a  flaming  comet,  England  itself 
being  all  very  combustible  too.  In  jfew  weeks 
hence,  discontented  Wales,  the  Presbyterian  Colo- 
nels declaring  now  for  Royalism,  will  be  in  a  blaze  ; 
large  sections  of  England,  all  England  very  ready 
to  follow,  will  shortly  after  be  in  a  blaze. 

The  small  Governing  Party  in  England,  during 
ftose  early  months  of  1648,  are  in  a  position  which 
might  till  the  bravest  mind  with  misgivings.  Ele- 
ments of  destruction  everywhere  under  and  around 
them ;  their  lot  either  to  conquer,  or  ignominioasly 
to  die.  A  King  not  to  be  bargained  with ;  kept  in 
Carisbrook,  the  centre  of  all  factious  hopes,  of 
world-wide  intrigues :  that  is  one  element  A  great 
Royalist  Party,  subdued  with  difficulty,  and  ready 
at  all  moments  to  ri.se  again  :  that  is  another.  A 
great  Presbyterian  Party  at  the  head  of  which  is 
London  City,  '  the  Purse-Bearer  of  the  Cause,' 
highly  dissatisfied  at  the  course  things  had  taken, 
and  looking  desperately  round  for  new  combina- 
tions and  a  new  struggle :  reckon  that  for  a  third 
element.  Add  lastly  a  headlong  Mutineer,  Repub- 
lican, or  Levelling  Party ;  and  consider  that  there 
is  a  working  House  of  Commons  which  counts 
about  Seventy,  divided  in  pretty  equal  halves  too, 
—the  rest  waiting  what  will  come  of  it.  Come  of 
it,  and  of  the  Scotch  Army  advancing  towards  it ! — 

Cromwell,  it  appears,  deeply  sensible  of  all  this, 
does  in  these  weeks  make  strenuous  repeated  at- 
tempts towards  at  least  a  union  among  the  friends 
of  the  Cause  themselves,  whose  aim  is  one,  whose 
peril  is  one.  But  to  little  effect.  Ludlow  with  vi- 
sible sati.«faction,  reports  how  ill  the  Lieutenant- 
General  sped,  when  he  brought  the  Army  Gran- 
decs  and  Pariiament  Grandees  '  to  a  Dinner"  at  his 
own  house  '  in  King  street,'  and  urged  a  cordial 
agreement :  they  would  not  draw  together  at  all.* 
Parliament  would  not  agree  with  Armv ;  hardly 
Pariiament  with  itself:  as  little,  still  less,  would 
Parliament  and  City  agree.  At  a  Common  Coun- 
cil in  the  City,  prior  of  posterior  to  this  Dinner,  his 
success,  as  angry  little  Walker  intimates,  was  the 
same.  '  Satunlay  8th  April,  1648,'  having  prepar- 
ed the  ground  beforehand,  Cromwell,  with  another 
leader  or  two,  attended  a  Common  Council ;  spake, 
as  we  may  fancy,  of  the  common  dangers,  of  the 
gulfs  now  yawning  on  every  side :  '  but  the  Citv,' 
chuckles  my  little  gentleman  in  grey,  with  a  vejy 
shrill  kind  of  laughter  in  the  throat  of  him,  'were 
BOW  wiser  than  our  First  Parents ;  and  rejected  the 
'Serpent  and  his  subtleties.'!  In  fact,  the  City 
•wishes  well  to  Hamilton  and  his  Forty-thousand 
Scots ;  the  City  has,  for  some  time,  needed  regi- 
ments quartered  in  it,  to  keep  down  open  Royalist- 
Presbyterian  insurrection.  It  was  precisely  on  the 
morrow  after  this  visit  of  Cromwell's  that  there 
rose,  from  small  cause,  huge  Apprentice  riot  in  the 
City  :  discomfiture  of  Trainbands,  seizure  of  arms, 
seizure  of  City  Gates,  Ludsrate  Newgate,  loud 
•wide  cry  of  "  God  and  King  Charies !"— riot  not 
to  be  appeased  but  by  « desperate  charge  of  cavalry,' 
after  it  had  lasted  forty  hours.{  Such  are  the  as- 
pects of  ai^irs,  near  and  far. 

*  Ladlow,  i.  23?.        t  Historr  of  Indep«ndencr,  put i  85. 
J  Roshworth,  vu.  1051. 


Before  quitting  Part  Third,  I  will  request  the 
reader  to  undertake  a  small  piece  of  very  dull  read- 
ing ;  in  which,  however,  if  he  look  till  it  become 
credible  and  intelligible  to  him,  a  i'trange  thing, 
much  elucidative  of  the  heart  of  this  matter,  will 
disclose  itself.  At  Windsor,  one  of  these  days,  un- 
known now  which,  there  is  a  Meeting  of  Army 
Leaders.  Adjutant-General  Al'en,  a  most  authen- 
tic earnest  man,  whom  we  shall  know  better  after- 
wards, reports  what  they  did.  Ejitirely  amazing 
to  us.  These  are  the  longest  heads  and  the  strong- 
est hearts  in  England;  and  this  is  the  thing  they 
are  doin? ;  this  is  the  way  they,  for  their  part, 
begin  despatch  of  business.  The  reader,  if  he  is 
an  earnest  man,  may  look  at  it  with  very  many 
thoughts,  for  which  there  is  no  word  at  present. 

'In  the  year  Forty-seven,  you  may  remember,' 
says  Adjutant  Allen, '  we  in  the  army  were  enga- 
ged in  actions  of  a  very  high  nature :  leading  us 
to  very  untrodden  paths — both  in  our  contests  with 
the  then  Parliament,  as  also  conferences  with  the 
King.  In  which  great  works — wanting  a  spirit  of 
faith,  and  also  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  also  being 
unduly  surprised  with  the  fear  of  man,  which  al- 
ways brings  a  snare,  we  to  make  haste,  as  we 
thought,  out  of  such  perplexities,  measuring  our 
way  by  a  wisdom  of  our  own,  fell  into  Treaties 
with  the  King  and  his  Party,  which  proved  such 
a  snare  to  us,  and  led  into  such  labyrinths  by  the 
end  of  that  year,  that  the  very  things  we  thought 
to  avoid,  by  the  means  we  used  of  our  own  de- 
vising, were  all,  with  many  more  of  a  far  worse 
and  more  perplexing  nature,  brought  back  upon 
us.  To  the  overwhelming  of  our  spirit*,  weak- 
ening of  our  hands  and  hearts:  filling  us  with 
divisions,  confusions,  tumults,  and  every  evil  work; 
and  thereby  endangering  the  ruin  of  that  blessed 
Cause  we  had,  with  such  success,  been  prospered 
in  till  that  time. 

♦  For  now  the  King  and  his  Party,  seeing  as 
not  answer  their  ends,  began  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, by  a  Treaty  with  the  then  Parliament,  set 
on  foot  about  the  beginning  of  Forty-eight  The 
Parliament  also  was,  at  the  same  time,  highly  dis- 
pleased with  us  for  what  we  had  done,  both  as  to 
the  King  and  themselves-  The  good  people  like- 
wise, even  our  most  cordial  friends  in  the  Nation, 
beholding  our  turning  aside  from  the  path  of  sim- 
plicity we  had  formerly  walked  in,  and  been  blessed 
in,  and  thereby  much  endeared  to  their  hearts — 
began  now  to  fear,  and  withdraw  their  affections 
from  us,  in  this  politic  path  which  we  had  stepped 
into,  and  walked  in  to  our  hurt,  the  year  before. 
And  as  a  farther  fruit  of  the  wage^  of  our  back- 
sliding hearts,  we  were  also  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
great  jealousy  and  divisions  amongst  ourselves; 
having  left  that  wisdom  of  the  word,  which  is 
first  pure  and  then  peaceable ;  so  that  we  were 
now  fit  for  little  but  to  tear  and  rend  one  another, 
and  thereby  prepare  ourselves,  and  the  work  in 
our  hands,  to  be  ruined  by  our  common  enemies. 
Enemies  that  were  ready  to  say,  as  many  others 
of  like  spirit  in  this  day,  do*  of  the  like  .sad  occasions 
amongst  us,  "Lo !  this  is  the  day  we  looked  for." 
The  King  and  his  Party  prepare  accordingly  to 

•  1659 ;  Allen's  Pamphlet  is  written  as  a  Monitioa  sa4 
Example  to  Fleetwood  and  the  otters,  bow  in  a  rimilar  pmi^ 
bat  with  iM>  Oliver  now  MWg  thai. 
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ruin  all ;  by  sudden  Insurrections  in  most  parts  of 
the  Nation  :  the  Scot,  concurring  with  the  same 
designs,  comes  in  with  a  potent  Army  under  Duke 
Hamilton.  We  in  the  army,  in  a  low,  weak,  di- 
vided, |)erplexeJ  condition  in  all  respects,  as  afore- 
said : — some  of  ns  judging  it  a  duty  to  lay  down 
our  arms,  to  quit  our  stations,  and  put  ourselves 
into  the  capacities  of  private  men — since  what  we 
had  done,  and  what  was  yet  in  our  hearts  to  do, 
tending  as  we  judged  to  the  good  of  these  poor 
Nations,  was  not  accepted  by  them. 

•  Some  also  even  encouraged  themselves  and  us 
to  such  a  thing  by  urging  for  such  a  practice  the 
example  of  our  Lord  Jesus;  who,  when  he  had 
home  an  eminent  testimony  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
Father  in  an  active  way,  sealed  it  at  last  by  his 
suflTerings;  which  was  presented  to  us  as  our  pat- 
tern for  imitation.  Others  of  us,  however,  were 
different  minded;  thinking  something  of  another 
nature  might  yet  be  farther  our  duty  ; — and  these 
therefore  were,  by  joint  advice,  by  a  good  hand  of 
the  Lord,  led  to  this  result ;  viz.,  To  go  solemnly  to 
search  out  our  own  iniquities,  and  humble  our 
souls  before  the  Lord  in  the  sense  of  the  same; 
■which,  we  were  persuaded,  had  provoked  the  Lord 
against  us,  to  bring  such  sad  perplexities  upon  us 
at  that  day.  Out  of  which  we  saw  no  way  else  to 
extricate  themselves. 

♦  Accordingly  we  did  agree  to  meet  at  Windsor 
Castle  about  the  beginning  of  Forty-eight.  And 
there  we  spent  one  day  together  in  prayer;  in- 
quiring into  the  causes  of  that  sad  dispensation' — 
let  all  men  consider  it ;  '  coming  to  no  farther  re- 
sult that  day;  but  that  it  was  still  our  duty  to  seek. 
And  on  the  morrow  we  met  again  in  the  morning; 
where  many  spake  from  the  Word,  and  prayed ; 
and  the  then  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell' — un- 
intelligible to  Posterity,  but  extremely  intelligible 
to  himself,  to  these  men,  and  to  the  Maker  of  him 
and  them — '  did  press  very  earnestly  on  all  there 
present,  to  a  thorough  consideration  of  our  actions  as 
an  Army,  and  of  our  ways  particularly  as  private 
Christians:  to  see  if  any  iniquity  could  be  found  in 
them ;  and  what  it  was;  that  if  possible  we  might 
find  it  out,  and  .so  remove  the  cause  of  such  sad  re- 
bukes as  were  upon  us  (by  reason  of  our  iniquities, 
as  we  judged)  at  that  time.  And  the  way  more 
particularly  the  Lord  led  us  to  herein  was  tliis :  To 
look  back  and  con.sider  what  time  it  was  when  with 
joint  satisfaction  we  could  last  say  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment,  The  pre.<;ence  of  the  Lord  was  among 
us,  and  rebukes  and  judgments  were  not  as  then 
upon  us.  Which  time  the  Lord  led  us  jointly  to 
find  out  and  agree  in  ;  and  having  done  so,  to  pro- 
ceed, as  we  then  judged  it  our  duty,  to  .search  into 
all  our  public  actions  as  an  Army,  afterwards. 
Duly  weighing  (as  the  Lord  helped  us)  each  of  them, 
with  their  grounds,  rules,  and  ends,  as  near  as  we 
could.  And  so  we  concluded  this  second  day,  with 
agreeing  to  meet  again  on  the  morrow.  Which  ac- 
cordingly we  did  tipon  the  same  occasion,  reassum- 
ing  the  consideration  of  our  debates  the  day  before, 
and  reviewing  our  actions  again. 

'By  which  means  we  were,  by  a  gracious  hand 
of  the  Lord,  led  to  find  out  the  very  steps  (as  we 
were  all  then  jointly  convinced)  by  which  we  had 
departed  from  the  Lord,  and  provoked  Him  to  depart 
from  us.    Which  wc  found  to  be  those  cursed  car- 


nal Conferences,  our  own  conceited  wisdom,  mv 
fears,  and  want  of  faith  had  prompted  us,  the 
year  before,  to  entertain  with  the  King  and  his 
Party.  At  this  time,  and  on  this  occasion,  did  the 
then  Major  Goffe  (as  I  remember  was  his  title) 
make  u-e  of  that  good  Word,  Proverbs  First  and 
Twenty-third,  Turn  you  at  my  reproof:  behold  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you,  I  will  make 
known  my  words  unto  yon.  Which,  we  having 
found  out  our  sin,  he  urged  as  our  duty  from  those 
words.  And  the  Lord  so  accompanied  by  His 
S|)irit,  that  it  had  a  kindly  effect,  like  a  word  of 
His,  upon  mo.'^t  of  our  hearts  that  were  then  pre- 
sent; which  begot  in  us  a  great  sense,  a  shame 
and  loathing  of  ourselves  for  our  iniquities,  and  a 
justifying  of  the  Lord  as  righteous  in  His  proceed- 
ings against  us. 

•And  in  this  path  the  Lord  led  us  not  only 
to  see  our  sin,  but  also  our  duty ;  and  this  so  una- 
nimously set  with  weight  upon  each  heart,  that 
none  was  hardly  able  to  speak  a  word  to  each  other 
tor  bitter  weeping' — does  the  modern  reader  mark 
it;  this  weeping,  and  who  they  are  that  wept! 
Weeping  '  partly  in  the  sense  and  shame  of  our  in- 
iquities; of  our  unbelief,  base  fear  of  men,  and 
carnal  consultations  (as  the  fruit  thereof)  with  our 
own  wisdom,  and  not  with  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
— ^which  only  is  a  way  of  wisdom,  btrength,  and 
safety,  and  all  beside  it  are  ways  of  snares.  And 
yet  we  were  also  helped,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
to  rejoice  in  the  Lord;  whose  faithfulness  and  lov- 
ing-kindness, we  were  made  to  see,  yet  failed  us 
not; — who  remembered  us  still,  even  in  our  low 
estate,  because  His  mercy  endures  for  ever.  Who 
no  sooner  brought  us  to  His  feet,  acknowledgmg 
Him  in  that  way  of  His  (viz.  searching  for,  being 
ashamed  of,  and  willing  to  turn  from,  our  iniqui- 
ties,) but  He  did  direct  our  steps;  and  presently 
we  were  led  and  helped  to  a  clear  agreement 
amongst  ourselves,  not  any  dissenting.  That  it 
was  the  duly  of  our  day,  with  the  forces  we  had, 
to  go  out  and  fight  against  those  potent  enemies, 
which  that  year  in  all  jilaces  appeared  against 
us.'  Courage  !  «  With  an  humble  confidence,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  only,  that  we  should  destroy 
them.  And  we  were  also  enabled  then,  alter  se- 
rious seeking  His  face,  to  come  to  a  very  clear  and 
joint  resolution,  on  many  giounds  at  large  there 
debated  among  us.  That  it  was  our  duty,  if  ever 
the  Lord  brought  us  back  again  in  peace,  to  call 
Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account 
for  that  blood  he  had  shed,  and  mischief  he  had 
done  to  his  utmo.st,  against  the  Lord's  Cause  and 
People  in  these  poor  Nations.'     Mark  that  also ! 

'  And  how  the  Lord  led  and  prospered  us  in  all 
our  undertakings  that  year,  in  this  way;  cutting 
His  work  short,  in  righteousness;  making  it  a  year 
of  mercy,  equal  if  not  tran-Tendent  to  any  since 
ihc-^e  Wars  began;  and  making  it  worthy  of  re- 
membrance by  every  gracious  soul,  who  was  wise 
to  observe  the  Lord,  and  the  operations  of  His 
hands — I  wish  may  never  be  forgotten.'  Let 
Fleetwood,  if  he  h.ive  the  same  heart,  go  and  do 
likewi.«;fc.* 

Abys-ses,  black  chaotic  whirlw^inds:  does  the 

*  A  faithful  Memorial  of  that  reir.arkable  Meeting  of  jnwnf 
Oflicers  of  the  Army  in  Kn^lnnd  at  Windnor  Cattle,  la  la* 
Year  1W3,  tc,  Sic.  (in  Somers  Tracta,  vi.  49»  501.) 
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reader  look  upon  it  all  as  Madness  ?  Madness 
lies  close  by ;  a-*  Malness  does  to  the  Highest  Wis- 
dom, <n  man's  life  always:  but  this  is  not  mai! 
This  dark  element,  it  is  the  mother  of  the  light- 
nii^  and  the  splendours ;  it  is  very  sane  this ! — 


LETTERS  XXXVin.,  XXXIX. 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  1648,  the  general 
PresbvtTian- Royalist  discontent  aiinounccs  itself  by 
tumults  in  Kent,  tumuits  at  Colchester,  tuttiults  and 
rumours  of  tumult  far  and  near;  portending  on  ail 
8ide.<,  that  a  new  Civil  War  is  at  hand.  The  Scotch 
Army  of  Forty-thousand  i>  certainly  voted :  cer 
tainly  the  Kinz  is  still  prisoner  at  Carisbrook  ;  fac- 
tious men  have  yet  made  no  bargain  with  him ; 
certainly  there  will  and  should  be  a  new  War  ?  So 
reasons  Presbyterian  Ro)-aILsm  everywhere.  Head- 
long discontented  Wales  in  this  matter  took  the 
lea^l. 

Wales  has  been  full  of  confused  di-scontent  all 
Spring;  ih  s  or  the  other  confused  Colonel  Poyer, 
full  of  brandy  and  Presbyterian  texts  of  Scripture, 
refusing  to  dish.and  till  his  arrears  be  better  paid, 
or  indeed  li  1  the  King  he  better  treated.  To  whom 
other  confused  Welsh  Colonels,  as  Colonel  Powel, 
Major  General  Laughem,  join  themselves.  There 
have  been  tumults  at  Cardiff,  tumults  here,  and 
also  there ;  open  shootmg  and  fighting.  Drunken 
Colonel  Poyer,  a  good  while  ago,  in  March  last, 
seized  Pernt<-oke ;  flatly  refuses  to  obey  the  Parlia- 
ment's Order  when  Colonel  Flemming  presents  the 
fame. — Poor  Flemming,  whom  we  saw  some  time 
aaro  soliciting  promotion  :*  he  here,  attempting  to 
defeat  some  insurrectionary  party  of  this  Poyer's 
•  at  a  Pass'  (name  of  the  Pass  notgiven,)  is  him- 
•elf  defeated,  forced  into  a  Church,  and  killed. t 
Drunken  Poyer,  in  Pembroke  strong  castle,  defies 
the  Parliament  and  the  world  ;  new  Colonels,  Par- 
liamentary and  Presbjterian-Royalist,  are  hasten- 
ing towards  him,  for  and  against.  Wales,  smok- 
ing with  confused  discontent  all  Spring,  has  now, 
by  influence  of  the  flaming  Scotch  comet  or  Army 
of  Forty  thousand,  burst  into  a  general  blaze. 
•The  gentry  are  all  for  the  Kino*;  the  common 
people  understand  nothing,  and  follow  the  gentry.' 
Chepstow  Castle  too  has  been  taken  '  by  a  strata- 

fem.'  The  country  is  all  up  or  rising:  the  smiths 
ave  all  fled,  cutting  their  bellows  before  they 
went ;'  impossible  to  get  a  h(>rse  sho<l — never  saw 
such  a  country  !f  On  the  whole,  Cromwell  will 
have  to  go.  Cromwell,  leave  being  asked  of  Fair- 
fax, is  on  the  1st  of  May  ordered  to  go,  marches 
on  Wednesday  the  3J.     Let  him  march  swiftly  ! 

Horton,  one  of  the  Parliamentarj'  Colonels,  has 
already,  while  Cromwell  is  on  march,  somewhat 
tamed  the  Welsh  humour,  by  a  good  beat- 
ing at  St.  Fagan's:  St.  Fagan's  Fight,  near  Car- 
diff, on  the  8th  of  May,  where  Laughern,  hasten- 
ing towards  Poyer  and  Pembroke,  is  broken  in 
pieces.  Cromwell  marches  by  Monmouth,  by 
Chepstow  (1 1  th  May ;)  takes  Chepstow  Town  ; 
attacks  the  Cattle,  Castle  will  not  surrender — he 
leaves  Colonel  Ewer  to  do  the  Castle:  who,  after 


•  Letter  XIX.,  p  69. 
)  aiubwoitli,  Tu.  1097. 


t  Ruthworth,  vii.  1097. 


four  weeks,  does  it.  Cromwell,  by  Swansea  and 
Carmarthen,  advances  towards  Pembroke  ;  quell- 
ing disturbance,  rallying  force,  as  he  goes;  arrives 
at  Pembroke  in  some  ten  days  more ;  and,  for  want 
of  artillery,  was  like  to  have  a  tedious  siege  of  it.* 
He  has  been  before  Pembroke  some  three  weeks, 
when  the  following  letter  to  Major  Saunders  goes 
off. 

Of  this  Major,  afterward.s  Colonel,  Thomas 
Saunders,  now  lying  at  Pembroke,  there  need  Lt- 
tle  be  said  beyond  what  the  Letter  itself  says. 
He  is  of '  Derbyshire,'  it  seems :  sat  afterwards  as 
a  King's-Judge,  or  at  least  was  nominated  to  sit, 
continued  true  to  the  Cause,  in  a  dim  way,  till  the 
very  Restoration;  and  withdrew  then  into  total 
darkness. 

This  Letter  is  endorsed  in  Saunders's  own  hand, 
•  The  Lord  General's  order  for  taking  Sir  Trevor 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Morgan  Sheriff  of  Monmouth- 
shire.' Of  which  two  Welsh  individuals,  except 
that  Williams  had  been  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Parhament's  forces  in  Monmouthshire 
some  time  ago,  and  Morgan  High  Sheriff  there,t 
both  of  whom  had  now  revolted,  we  know  nothing, 
and  need  know  nothing.  The  Letter  has  come  un- 
der cover  enclosing  another  Letter  of  an  ofllcial 
sort,  to  one  '  Mr.  Rumsey '  (a  total  stranger  to 
me ;)  and  is  superscribed  For  Yourself. 


LETTER  XXXVm. 

'  lb  Major  Thomas  Saunders,  at  Brecknock :  Tlttie  ' 
'  Before  Pembroke,'  ITth  June,  1648, 

SrE — ^I  send  yoa  this  enclosed  by  itself,  because  it's 
of  greater  moment.  The  other  you  may  commDoi- 
cate  to  Mr.  Ramsey,  as  far  as  you  think  fit  and  I 
have  written.  I  would  not  have  him  or  other  honest 
men  be  discouraged  that  I  think  it  not  fit,  at  present, 
to  enter  into  contests ;  it  will  be  good  to  yield  a  lit- 
tle, for  public  advantage :  and  truly  that  is  my  end  ; 
wherein  I  desire  you  to  satisfy  them. 

I  have  sent,  as  my  Letter  mentions,  to  have  you 
remove  out  of  Brecknockshire ;  indeed,  into  that 
part  of  Glamorganshire  which  lieth  next  Monmouth- 
shire. For  ihis  end :  We  have  plain  discoveries  that 
.Sir  Trevor  Williams,  of  Llangibby.t  about  two  miles 
from  Usk  in  the  County  of  Monmouth,  was  very 
deep  in  the  plot  of  betraying  Chepetow  Castle  ;  so  that 
we  are  out  of  doubt  of  his  guiltiness  thereof.  I  do 
hereby  authorise  you  to  seize  him  ;  as  also  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Monmouth,  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  in  the 
same  plot. 

But,  because  Sir  Trevor  Williams  is  the  more 
dangerous  man  by  far,  I  would  have  you  seize  him 
first,  and  the  other  will  easily  be  had.  To  the  end 
you  may  not  be  frustrated  and  that  yon  be  not  de- 
ceived, I  think  fit  to  give  you  some  characters  of  the 
man,  and  some  intimations  how  things  stand.  H« 
is  a  man,  as  I  am  informed,  full  of  craft  and  subtlety; 
very  bold  and  resolute  ;  hath  a  House  at  Llangibby 
well  stored  with  arms,  and  very  strong  ;  his  neigh- 
bours about  him  very  Malignant,  and  much  for  hits 
— who  are  apt  to  rescue  him  if  apprehended,  much 

»  .-^bandant  details  lie  scattered  in  Rnshworth,  rii. :  Poyet 
and  Pembroke  Castle,  in  March,  p  1033  ;  Flemming  killed 
(1  Mav.)  p  1097 -,  Chepstow  surprised  (■l)eginiiing  of  May,") 
p.  1109— retaken  (19  May.)  p.  H-TO;  St  Fagan's  Fight 
(8  Mav.)  p.  1110  ;  Cromwell's  march,  pp.  1121.8. 

t  lo'january,  1645.6,  Williams  ;  17  November,  1647,  Mcr 
g»n  :  Commons  Journals,  in  dieitu. 

i  He  writes  '  Langevie  ;'  '  Manmoatb  '  too; 
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more  to  discover  anything  which  may  prevent  it. 
Hf  is  full  of  jealousy  ;  partly  out  of  guilt,  but  much 
more  because  he  doubts  some  that  weie  in  the  busi- 
ness have  discovered  him,  which  indeed  they  have 
— and  also  because  he  knows  that  his  Servant  is 
brought  hither,  and  a  Minister  to  be  examined  here, 
who  are  able  to  discover  the  whole  plot. 

If  you  should  march  directly  into  that  Country 
and  near  him,  it's  odds  he  cither  fortify  his  House, 
or  give  you  llie  slip :  so  also,  if  you  sliould  go  to  his 
House,  and  not  find  him  there ;  or  if  you  attempt  to 
take  him,  and  miss  to  effect  it;  or  if  you  make  any 
known  inquiry  after  him — it  will  be  discovered. 

Wherefore,  'as'  to  the  first,  you  have  a  fair  pre- 
tence of  going  out  of  Brecknockshire  to  quarter 
about  Newport  and  Caerleon,  which  is  not  above  four 
or  five  miles  from  his  House.  You  may  send  to 
Colonel  Herbert,  whose  House  lieth  in  Monmouth- 
shire ;  who  will  certainly  acquaint  you  where  he  is. 
You  are  also  to  send  to  Captain  Nicholas,  who  is  at 
Chepstow,  to  require  him  to  assist  you,  if  he  'Wil- 
liams' should  get  into  his  House  and  stand  upon  his 
guard.  Samuel  Jones,  who  is  Quartermaster  to  Co- 
lonel Herbert's  troop,  will  be  very  assiscing  lo  you,  if 
you  send  to  him  to  meet  you  at  your  quarters  ;  both 
by  letting  you  know  where  he  is,  and  also  in  all  mat- 
ters of  intellieence.  If  there  shall  be  need.  Captain 
Surge's  troop,  now  quartered  in  Glamorganshire,  shall 
be  directed  lo  receive  orders  from  you. 

You  perceive  by  i.ll  this  that  we  are,  it  may  be,  a 
little  too  much  solicitous  in  this  business; — it's  our 
fault ;  and  indeed  such  a  temper  causetli  us  often  to 
overact  business.  Wherefore,  without  more  ado,  we 
leave  it  to  you ;  and  you  to  the  guidance  of  God  here- 
in ;  and  rest.  Yours, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

Saunders,  by  his  manner  of  endorsing  this  Letter, 
seems  to  intimate  that  he  took  his  two  men  ;  that 
he  keeps  the  Letter  by  way  of  voucher.  Sir  Trevor 
Williams  by  and  byf  comjjoundsasa  Dehnquent — 
retires  then  into  '  Langevie  House,'  in  a  diminished 
state,  and  disappears  from  History.  Of  Sheriff 
Morgan,  e.xcept  that  a  new  Sheriff  is  soon  appointed, 
we  have  no  farther  notice  whatever. 


LETTI'lR  XXXIX. 

SiNCECromwell  quitted  London,  there  have  arisen 
wide  commotions  in  that  central  region  too ,  the  hope 
of  the  Scotch  Army  and  the  certainty  of  this  War 
in  Wales  excite  all  unruly  things  and  persons. 

May  1  f>th.  Came  acelebrated  '  Surrey  Petition :' 
highflying  armed  cavalcade  of  Freeholders  from  Sur- 
rey, with  a  Petition  craving  in  very  high  language 
that  Peace  be  made  with  his  Majesty  :  they  quar- 
relled with  the  Parliament's  Guard  in  Westminster 
HaJl,  drew  swords,  had  swords  drawn  upon  them  ; 
*  the  Miller  of  Wandsworth  was  run  through  with 
a  halbert,'  he  and  others  ;  and  the  Petitioners  went 
home  in  a  slashed  and  highly  indignant  condition. 
Thereupon,  Maij  24th,  armed  meetmg  of  Kentish- 
men  on  Blackheath  ;  armed  meetingof  Esse.v-men; 
several  armed  meetings,  all  in  communication  with 
the  City  Presbyterians:  Fairfa.x,  ill  of  the  gout,  has 
to  mount — in  extremity  of  haste,  as  a  man  that  will 
uench  fire  among  smoking  flax. 

June  1st.  Fairfax,  at  his  utmost  speed,  smites 

rceiy  against  the  centre  of  this  insurrection  ; 

*  Harris,  p.  499.  f  Commona  Journals. 


driires  it  from  post  to  post;  drives  it  into  Maidstone 
'  about  seven  in  the  evening,'  '  with  as  baid  fighting 
as  1  ever  Paw  ;  tramples  it  out  there.  The  cenlre- 
flame  once  trampled  out,  the  other  flames,  or  armed 
meetings,  hover  hither  and  thither ;  gather  at  length 
in  few  days,  all  at  Colchester  in  Essex  ;  where 
Fairfax  is  now  besieging  them,  with  a  very  obsti- 
nate and  fierce  resistance  from  them.  These  are 
the  '  glorious  successes  God  has  vouchsafed  you,* 
which  Oliver  alludes  to  in  this  Letter. 

We  are  only  to  notice  farther  that  Lambert  is  in 
the  North  ;  waiting,  in  very  inadequate  strength,  to 
see  the  Scots  arrive.  Oliver  in  this  Letter  signifies 
that  he  has  reinforced  him  with  some  '  horse  and 
dragoons,'  sent  by  '  West  Chester,'  which  we  now 
call  Chester,  where  '  Colonel  Dukinfield '  is  Gover- 
nor. The  Scots  are  indubitably  coming;  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale  (whom  Oliver,  we  may  remark, 
encountered  in  the  King's  left  wing  at  Naseby 
Fight)  has  raised  new  Yorkshiremen,  has  seized 
Berwick,  seized  Carlisle,  and  joined  the  Scots ;  it 
is  becoming  an  openly  Royalist  affair. 

Very  desirable,  of  course,  that  Oliver  had  done 
with  Pembroke  and  were  fairly  joined  with  Lam- 
bert. But  Pembroke  is  strong ;  jpoyer  is  stubborn, 
hopes  to  surrender '  on  conditions ;'  Oliver,  equally 
stubborn,  though  sadly  short  of  artillery  and  means, 
will  have  him  '  at  mercy  of  the  Parliament,'  so 
signal  a  rebel  as  him.  Fairfa.x's  Father,  the  Lord 
Ferdinando,  died  in  March  last;*  so  that  the  Gene- 
ral's title  is  now  changed : 

To  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Fairfax,  General  of  the 
Parliament's  Army  :   These. 

Before  Pembroke,  28th  June,  1648. 

My  Lord — I  have  some  few  days  since  despatched 
horse  and  dragoons  for  the  North.  I  sent  them  by 
the  way  of  West  Chester;  thinking  it  fit  to  do  so  in 
regard  to  this  enclosed  Letter  which  1  received  from 
Colonel  Dukinfield  ; — requiring  them  to  give  him  as- 
sistance in  the  way.  And  if  it  should  prove  that  a 
present  help  would  not  serve  the  turn,  then  I  ordered 
Captain  Pcnnyfeather's  troop  to  remain  with  the  G^o- 
vernor  'Dukinfield;'  and  the  rest  immediately  to 
march  towards  Leeds — and  to  send  to  the  Committee 
of  York,  or  to  him  that  commands  the  forces  in  those 
parts,  for  dir.='ctions  whither  they  should  come,  and 
how  they  shall  be  disposed  of. 

The  number  I  sent  are  si.x  troops :  four  of  horse, 
and  two  of  dragoons ;  whereof  three  are  Colonel 
Scroop's — and  Captain  Pennyfeather's  troop,  and  the 
other  two  dragoons.  1  could  not,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Colonel's  here,  spare  more,  nor  send  them  sooner 
without  manifest  hazard  to  these  parts.  Here  is,  as 
I  have  formerly  acquainted  your  Excellency,  a  very 
desperate  Enemy  ;  who,  being  put  out  of  all  hope  of 
mercy,  are  resolved  to  endure  to  the  uttermost  ex- 
tremity ;  being  very  many  'of  them'  gentlemen  of 
quality,  and  men  thoroughly  resolved.  They  have 
made  some  notable  sallies  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reade's  qnarter,t  to  his  loss.  We  are  forced  to  keep 
divers  posts,  or  eUe  they  would  have  relief,  or  their 
horse  break  away.  Our  foot  about  them  are  Four- 
and  twenty  hundred  ;  we  always  necessitated  to  have 
some  in  garrisons. 

The  Country,  since  we  sat  down  before  this  place, 
have  made  two  or  three  insurrections  ;  and  are  ready 
to  do  it  every  day  ;  so  that — what  with  looking  to 

♦  13  March,  1647  8  (Uushworth.  vii.  1030.) 

t  Reade  had  been  entrusted  with  the  Siege  of  Tenbjr ;  that 
had  ended  June  2  (Coranions  Journals,  t.  688  ;)  and  Keadc  m 
now  assisting  at  Pembroke. 
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them,  and  disposing  our  horse  to  ihat  end,  and  to  get 
118  in  provisions,  without  which  we  should  starve,  this 
country  being  so  miserably  exhausted  and  so  poor, 
and  we  no  money  to  buy  victuals — indeed,  whatever 
may  be  thought,  it's  a  mercy  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  our  men  together  in  the  midst  of  such  necessity, 
the  sustenance  of  the  loot  for  most  part  being  but 
bread  and  water.  Our  guns,  through  the  unhappy 
accident  at  Berkley,  not  yet  come  to  us  ; — and  indeed 
it  was  a  very  unhappy  thing  they  were  brought 
thither ;  the  wind  having  been  always  so  cross,  that 
since  they  were  recovered  from  sinking,  they  could 
not  come  to  us ;'  and  this  place  not  being  to  be  had 
without  fit  instruments  for  battering,  except  by  stan- 
ing*  And  truly  I  believe  the  Enemy's  straits  do  in- 
crease upon  them  very  fast,  and  that  within  a  few  days 
an  end  will  be  put  to  this  business  ; — which  surely 
might  have  been  before,  if  we  had  received  things 
wherewith  to  have  done  it.  But  it  will  be  done  in 
the  best  time.f 

I  rejoice  much  to  hear  of  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
your  Excellency's  endeavours.  I  pray  God  that  this 
Nation,  and  those  that  are  over  us,  and  your  Excel- 
lency and  all  we  that  are  under  you,  '  may  discern,' 
what  the  mind  of  God  may  be  in  all  this,  and  what 
our  duty  is.  Surely  it  is  not  that  the  poor  Godly 
People  of  this  Kingdom  should  still  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  wrath  and  anger ;  nor  that  our  God  would  have 
our  necks  «nder  a  yoke  of  bondage.  For  these  things 
that  have  lately  come  to  pass  have  been  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  ;  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  as 
in  the  day  of  Midian — not  with  garments  much  rolled 
in  blood,  but  by  the  terror  of  the  Lord  ;  who  will  yet 
save  His  people  and  confound  His  enemies,  as  on 
that  day.  The  Lord  multiply  His  grace  upon  you, 
and  bless  you,  and  keep  your  heart  upright ;  and  then, 
though  you  be  not  conformable  to  the  men  of  this 
world,  nor  to  their  wisdom,  yet  you  shall  be  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  He  will  be  to  you  a  horn  and 
a  shield — 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  a  Letter 
from  any  of  your  Army,  of  the  glorious  successes  God 
has  vouchsafed  you.  I  pray  pardon  the  complaint 
made.  I  long  to  'be'  with  you.  I  take  leave,  and 
rest,  My  Lord, 

Your  most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

Olivek  Crosiwell. 

'  P.S.'  Sir,  I  desire  you  that  Colonel  Lehunt  may 
may  have  a  Commission  to  command  a  Troop  of 
horse,  the  greatest  part  whereof  came  from  the  Ene- 
my to  us  ;  and  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  send 
blank  Commissions  for  his  inferior  otScers — with 
what  speed  may  be. 4: 

In  Ru-shworth,  under  date  jMarch  24th,  is  an- 
nounced that  '  Sir  W.  Constable  has  taken  care  to 
send  ordnance  and  ammunition  from  Gloucester, 
for  the  seri-ice  before  Pembroke. '§  •  The  tinhappy 
accident  at  Berkley,'  I  believe,  is  the  stranding  of 
the  '  Frigate,'  or  Shallop,  that  carried  them.  Guns 
are  not  to  be  had  of  due  quality  for  battering  Pem- 
broke. In  the  beginning  of  June,l|  '  Hugh  Peters,' 
went  across  to  jMilford  Haven,  and  from  the  Lion, 
a  Parliament  Ship  riding  there,  got  '  two  drakes, 
two  demi-culverins,  and  two  whole  culverins.'  and 
safely  conveyed  them  to  the  Leaguer ;  with  which 
new  implements  an  instantaneous  essay  was  made, 

•'Without  eiiker  fit  instruments  for  battering  except  by 
starring.'  Great  haste,  and  considerable  stumbling  in  the 
i;rammar  of  this  last  sentence  '.  After  '  starring,'  a  mere 
comma ;  and  so  on.  f  God's  time  is  the  best. 

\  Sloane  ms(.,  1519,  f.  90  ^  tU.  1036. 

I  CromweUiana,  p.  40. 


and  a  '  storming '  thereupon  followed,  but  without 

success. 

Several  bodies  of  '  horse,'  are  mentioned  as  de- 
serting, or  taking  quarter  and  service  on  the  Parlia- 
ment side.*  It  is  over  these  that  Lehunt  is  to  be 
appointed  Colonel ;  and  to  Fairfax  as  General-in- 
chief  ♦  of  all  the  Parliament's  Forces  raised  or  to  be 
raised,'  it  belongs  to  give  him  and  his  subordinates 
the  due  commissions. 

July  5th .  Young  VDliers,  Duke  of  Buck  ingham , 
son  of  the  eissassinated  Duke :  he  with  his  brother 
Francis,  with  the  1^1  of  Holland,  and  others  who 
will  pay  dear  for  it,  started  up  about  Kingston  on 
Thames  with  another  open  Insurrectionary-  Aima- 
ment ;  guided  chiefly  by  Dutch  Dalbiei,  once  Crom- 
well's instructor,  but  now  gone  over  to  the  other  side. 
Fairfax  and  the  Army  being  aU  about  Colchester  in 
busy  Siege,  there  seemed  a  good  opportunity  here. 
They  rode  towards  Riegate,  these  Kingston  Insur- 
gents, several  hundreds  strong :  but  a  ftirliament 
Party  '  under  Major  Gibbons,'  drives  them  back ;  fol- 
lowing close,  comes  to  action  with  them  between 
■  Nonsuch  Park  and  Kingston,'  where  the  poor 
Lord  Francis,  Brother  of  the  Duke,  fell  mortedly 
wounded ;  drives  them  across  the  river  '  into  Hert- 
fordshire f  into  the  Uon's  jaws.  For  Fairfax  sent  a 
Party  out  from  Colchester ;  overtook  them  at  St. 
Neot's;  and  captured,  killed,  or  entirely  dissipated 
them.t  Dutch  Dalbier  was  hacked  in  pieces,  '  so 
angry  were  the  soldiers  at  him.'  The  1^1  of  Hol- 
land'stood  his  trial  afterwards;  and  lost  his  head 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  TOt  off; — might  almost  as 
well  have  died  with  poor  Brother  Francis  here,  for 
any  good  he  afterwards  did.  Two  pretty  youths  as 
their  Vandyke  Portraits  in  Hampton  Court  still  tes- 
tify ;  one  of  whom  lived  to  become  much  ugher ! 

July  8th.  Duke  Hamilton,  with  the  actual 
Scotch  Army,  is  '  at  Annan '  on  the  Western  Bor- 
der, ready  to  step  across  to  England.  Not  quite 
Forty  thousand ;  yet  really  about  half  that  num- 
ber, tolerably  effective.  Langdale,  with  a  van- 
guard of  Three  thousand  Yorkshiremen,  is  to  be 
guide :  Monro,  with  a  body  of  horse  that  had  long 
served  in  Ulster,  is  to  bring  up  the  rear.  The  great 
Duke  dates  from  Annan,  8th  July,  16484  Poor 
old  Annan ; — never  such  an  Army  gathered,  since 
the  Scotch  James  went  to  wreck  in  Solway  Moss, 
above  a  hundred  years  ago  !§  Scotland  is  in  a  dis- 
astrous, distracted  condition ;  overridden  by  a  Ham- 
ilton majority  in  Parliament.  Poor  Scotland  will, 
with  exertion,  deliver  its  '  King  from  the  power  of 
Sectaries ;'  and  is  dreadfully  uncertain  what  it  will 
do  with  him  when  delivered !  Perhaps  Oliver  will 
save  it  the  trouble. 

July  llth.  Oliver  at  last  is  loose  from  Pem- 
broke; drunken  Colonel  Poyer,  Major-General 
Laughem  and  some  others  surrender '  at  mercy  ;*  a 
great  many  more  on  terms ;  and  the  Welsh  War  is 
ended.  Cromwell  hurries  northward :  by  Glou- 
cester, Warwick  ;  gets  '3,000  pairs  of  shoes'  at 
Leicester ;  leaves  his  prisoners  at  Nottingham  (with 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  Colonel,  in  the  Castle 
there);  joins  Lambert  among  the  Hills  of  York- 
shire,||  where  his  presence  is  much  needed  now. 

♦  Rusbworth,  CromweUiana.       f  Rushworth,  vii.  1178,  82. 
J  Rushworth,  rii.  liat.  §  James  V.,  a.d.  1642. 

!1  At  Barnard  Castle,  on  the  iTlh  July,  '  his  horse "  joined 
(Rushworth,  vii.  1211 ;)  he  hinuelf  not  till  a  fortnight  after 
I  at  Wetherbj-  farther  south. 
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July  270t.  In  these  lumultuous  months  the 
Fleet  too  has  partially  revolted  ;  '  set  Colonel  Ad- 
miral Rainsborouffh  ashore,'  in  the  end  of  May 
last.  The  t^arl  of  Warwick,  hastily  sent  thither, 
has  brought  part  of  it  to  order  again  ;  other  part  of 
it  has  fled  to  Holland,  to  the  Young  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Young  Prince  goes  hopefully  on  board,  steers 
for  the  coast  of  En<;laiid ;  emits  his  summons  and 
manifesto  from  Yarmouth  roads,  on  the  27th  of  this 
month.  Getting  nothing  at  Yarmouth,  he  appears 
next  week  in  the  Downs;  orders  London  to  join 
him,  or  at  least  to  lend  him  20,000/.* 

It  all  depends  on  Hamilton  and  Cromwell  now. 
His  Majesty  from  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  revolted 
Mariners,  the  London  Presbyterians,  the  Besieged 
in  Colchester,  and  all  men,  are  waiting  anxiously 
•what  they  now  will  make  of  it  when  tney  meet. 


LETTERS  XL,  XLI. 

PRESTON   BATTLE. 

The  Battle  of  Preston  or  Battle-and-Rout  of  Pres- 
ton lasts  three  days  ;  and  extends  over  many  miles 
of  wet  Lancashire  country  —  from  '  Langridge 
Chapel  a  little  on  the  ea.st  of  Preston,'  southward 
to  Warrington  Bridge,  and  northward  also  as  far  as 
you  like  to  follow.  A  wide-spre  id,  most  confused 
transaction  ;  the  essence  of  which  is.  That  Crom- 
well, descending  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  with  a 
much  smaller  but  prompt  and  compact  force,  finds 
Hamilton  flowing  southward  at  Preston  in  very 
loose  order;  dashes  in  upon  him,  cuts  him  in  two, 
drives  him  north  and  south,  into  as  miserable 
ruin  as  his  worst  enemy  could  wish. 

There  are  four  accounts  of  this  Affair  by  eye- 
witnesses, still  accessible;  Cromwell's  account  in 
these  Two  Letters;  a  Captain  Hodgson's  rough 
brief  recollections  written  afterwards ;  and  on  the 
other  side.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale's  Letter  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct  there;  and  lastly  the 
deliberate  Narrative  of  Sir  James  Turner  (' alias 
Dugfald  Dalgetty,'  say  some).  As  the  Affair  was 
80  momentous,  one  ot  the  most  critical  in  all  these 
Wars,  and  as  the  details  of  it  are  still  so  accessible, 
we  will  illustrate  Cromwell's  own  account  by  some 
excerpts  from  the  others.  Combining  all  which,  and 
considering  well,  some  image  of  this  rude  old  tra- 
gedy and  triumph  may  rise  upon  the  reader 

Captain  Hodgson,  an  hone.^t- hearted,  pudding- 
headed  Yorkshire  Puritan,  now  with  Lambert  in 
the  Hill  Country,  hovering  on  the  left  flank  of  Ham- 
ilton  and  his  Scots,  saw  Cromwell's  face  at  Ripon, 
much  to  the  Captain's  satisfaction,  'The  Scots,' 
says  he,  '  marched  towards  Kendal ;  we  towards 
Ripon,  wheie  Oliver  met  us  with  hor.se  and  foot. 
We  were  then  between  Eight  and  Nine  thousand  : 
a  fine  smart  Army,  fit  for  action.  We  marched  up 
to  Skipton  ;  the  Forlorn  of  the  Enemy's  horse,'  Sir 
Marmaduke's,  '  was  come  to  Gargrave ;  having 
made  havoc  of  the  country — it  seems,  intending 
never  to  come  there  again.'  '  Stout  Henry  Crom 
well,'  he  gave  them  a  check  at  Gargrave  ;t — and 
better  still  is  coming. 

♦  Rushworth,  vii.  ;  29  May,  p.  1131  ;  8  June,  II  June,  pp 
1146,  1151  ;  -27  July,  pp.  1207,  Iil5,  &c. 

t  Hodgson's  Memoirs  (with  Slingsby's  Memoirs,  Edinburgh, 
1808;  a  dull  authentic  Book,  Icfttull  of  blunders,  of  darkness 
natural  and  adscititiou9,  by  t)te  Editor,)  pp.  114,  S. 


Here,  however,  let  us  introduce  Sir  James  Tur- 
ner, a  stout  pedant  and  soldier-of- fortune,  original 
Dvkgald  Dalgdly  of  the  Novels,  who  is  now  march- 
ing with  the  Scots,  and  hapjiily  has  a  turn  for  ta- 
king Notes.  The  reader  will  then  have  a  certain 
ubiquity,  and  approach  Preston  on  both  sides.  Of 
the  Scotch  Officeis,  we  may  remark,  Middleton  and 
the  VatI  of  Calendar  have  already  fought  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Parliament;  Baillie,  once  beaten  by 
Montrose,  has  been  in  many  wars,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ;  he  is  lefthand  cous^in  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Robert,  who  heard  the  Apprentices  in  Palactyard 
bellowing  "  Justice  on  Strafford  1"  long  since,  in  a 
loud  and  hideous  manner.  Neither  of  the  Lesleys 
is  here,  on  this  occasion ;  they  abide  at  home  wiih 
the  ojipressed  minority.  The  Duke,  it  will  be  seen, 
marches  in  extremely  loose  order;  vanguard  and 
rearguard  very  far  a{)art — and  a  Cromwell  attend- 
ing him  on  flank  ! 

'  At  Hornby,'  says  the  learned  Sir  James  alias 
Dugald,  '  a  day's  march  beyond  Kendal,  it  was  ad- 
vised, Whether  we  should  march  to  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  the  Western  Counties;  or  if  we 
should  go  into  Yorkshire,  and  so  put  ourselves  in 
the  straight  road  to  London,  with  a  resolution  to 
fight  all  who  would  oppose  us  .'  Calendar  was  in- 
different; MiJdleton  was  for  Yorkshire;  Baillie 
for  Lancashire.  When  my  opinion  vi-as  asked,  I 
was  for  Yorkshire ;  and  for  this  reason  only,  That 
I  understood  Lancashire  was  a  close  country,  full 
of  ditches  and  hedges;  which  was  a  great  advan- 
tage the  English  would  have  over  our  raw  and  un- 
dis'Ciplined  musketeers;  the  Parliament's  Array 
consisting  of  disciplined  and  well-trained  soldiers, 
and  excellent  firemen ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
Yorkshire  was  a  more  open  country  and  full  of 
heaths,  where  we  might  both  make  use  of  our 
horse,  and  come  sooner  to  push  of  pike '  with  our 
foot.  '  My  Lord  Duke  was  for  Lancashire  way; 
and  it  seems  that  he  had  hopes  that  some  forces 
would  join  with  him  in  his  march  that  way.  I 
have  indeed  heard  him  say,  that  he  thought  Man- 
chester his  own  if  he  came  near  it.  Whatever  the 
matter  was,  1  never  saw  him  tenacious  in  anything 
during  the  time  of  his  command  but  in  that.  We 
chose  logo  that  way  which  led  us  to  our  ruin. 

'  Our  march  was  much  retarded  by  most  rainy 
and  tempestuous  weather,  the  elements  fighting 
against  us;  and  by  .staying  for  country  horses  to 
carry  our  little  ammunition.  The  vanguard  is 
constantly  given  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  constantly  furnish  guides;  pioneers 
for  clearing  the  ways;  and,  which  was  more  than 
both  these,  have  good  and  certain  intelligence  of 
all  the  Enemy's  molion.s.  But  whether  it  was  by 
our  fault  or  his  neglect,  want  of  intelligence  helped 
to  ruin  us;  for,' — m  fact  we  were  marching  in  ex- 
tremely loose  order ;  left  hand  not  aware  what  the 
right  was  doing;  van  and  rear  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  apart; — far  too  loose  for  men  that  had 
a  Cromwell  on  their  flank  ! 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  16th  August,  1648, 
my  Lord  Duke  has  got  to  Preston  with  the  main 
body  of  his  foot;  his  horse  lying  very  wide— ahead 
of  him  at  Wigan.  arear  of  him,  one  knows  not 
where,  he  himself  hardly  knows  where.  Sir  Mar- 
maduke guards  him  on  the  left,  '  on  Preston  Moor, 
I  about  Langridge  Chapel,'  some  lour  miles  up  the 
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Ribble — and  knows  not,  in  the  least  what  storm  is 
coming.  For  Cromwell,  this  same  night,  has  got 
across  the  bills  to  Clitheroe  and  farther ;  this  same 
Wednesday  night  he  lies  '  at  Stonyhurst,'  where 
now  the  College  of  Stonyhurst  is — 'a  Papists 
house,  one  Sherburne's ;'  and  to-morrow  morning 
there  will  be  news  of  Cromwell. 

•Thalnighi,"  says  Hodgson,  'we  pitched  our 
camp  at  Stanyares  Hall,  a  Papists  house,  one  Sher- 
burnes ;  and  the  next  morning  a  Forlorn  of  horse 
and  foot  was  drawn  out.  And  at  Langridge  Cbajiel 
our  horse'  came  upon  Sir  Marmaduke; '  drawn  up 
very  formilably.  One  Major  Poundall'  (Pownell, 
you  pudding-head  I)  '  and  myself  commanded  the 
Forlorn  of  foot.  And  here  being  drawn  up  by  the 
Moorside  (a  mere  scantling  of  us,  as  yet  not  half 
the  number  we  should  have  been,)  the  General* 
Cromwell  '  comes  to  us,  orders  us  To  march.  We 
not  having  half  of  our  men  come  up,  desired  a  little 
patience ;  he  gives  out  the  word,  "  March  !"  ' — not 
havinsj  any  patience,  he,  at  thut  moment !  And  so 
the  Battle  of  Preston,  the  first  day  of  it,  is  begun. 
Here  is  the  General's  own  Report  of  the  business 
at  night.  Poor  Langdale  did  not  know  at  first,  and 
poor  Hamilton  did  not  know  all  day,  that  it  was 
Cromwell  who  was  now  upon  them.*  Sir  Mar- 
maduke complains  bitterly  that  he  was  not  sup- 
ported ;  that  they  did  not  even  send  him  powder — 
marched  away  the  body  of  their  force  as  if  this 
matter  had  been  noihins: ;  '  merely  some  flying 
party,  Ashton  and  the  Lancashire  Presbyterians.' 
Cxomwell  writes  in  haste,  late  at  nio-ht. 


LETTER  XL 

^br  the  Honourable  Committee  of  /jincadiire,  sitting 
at  Manchester.  (/  desire  the  Commander  of  the 
Forres  there  to  open  this  Letter  if  it  come  not  to 
their  hands.) 

•  Pre«ton,'  17tb  An^st,  1648. 
GENTI.EMEN — It  hath  pleased  God,  this  day,  to  show 
His  great    power   by    making  the   Army  successful 
against  the  common  Enemy. 

We  lay  last  night  at  Mr.  Sherburn's  of  Stonyhurst, 
nine  miles  from  Preston,  which  was  within  three 
mites  of  the  Scots  quarters.  We  advanced  betimes 
next  morning  towards  Preston,  with  a  desire  to  en- 
gage the  Enemy:  and  by  that  time  our  Forlorn  had 
engaged  the  Enemy,  we  were  bbout  four  miles  from 
Preston,  and  thereupon  we  advanced  with  the  whole 
Army  :  and  the  Enemy  being  drawn  out  on  a  Moor 
betwixt  us  and  the  Town,  the  Armies  on  both  sides 
engaged;  and  after  a  sharp  disj'Ute,  continuing  for 
three  or  four  hours,  it  pleased  God  to  enable  us  to 
give  thera  a  defeat ;  which  I  ho|>e  we  shall  improve, 
by  God's  assistance,  to  their  utter  ruin  :  and  in  this 
service  your  countrymen  have  not  the  leastf  share. 

We  Crtniiol  be  particular,  having  not  time  to  take 
account  of  the  slain  and  prisoners  ;  but  we  can  assure 
you  we  hdve  many  prisoners,  and  many  of  those  of 
quality  ;  and  many  slain  ;  and  the  Army  so  dissipated 
'  as  1  say.'  The  principal  part  whereof,  with  Duke 
Hamilton,  is  on  south  side  Ribble  and  Darwen  Bridge, 
and  we  lying  wiih  the  greatest  part  of  the  Army  close 
to  them  ;  nothing  hindering  the  ruin  of  that  part  of 
the  Enemy's  Army  but  the  night.  It  shall  be  our 
care  that  they  shall  not  pass  over  any  ford  beneath 

•  Sir  Mannadak.c'»  Letter. 
t  Means  '  the  aot  lea^t.' 


the  Bridge,*  to  go  NorthMrard,  or  to  come  betwixt  tw 
and  Whalley. 

We  understand  Colonel-General  Ashton's  are  at 
Whalley  ;  we  have  seven  troops  of  horse  ordmgooas 
that  we  believe  lie  at  Clilhroe.  This  night  I  have 
sent  order  to  ihem  expressly  to  march  to  Whalley,  to 
join  to  those  comjianies  ;  that  so  we  may  endeavour 
the  ruin  of  this  Enemy.  You  perceive  by  this  tetter 
how  things  stand.  By  this  means  the  Enemy  is 
broken  ;  and  most  of  their  Horse  having  gone  North- 
wards, and  we  having  sent  a  considerabie  party  at 
the  very  heel  of  them  ;  and  the  Enemy  having  lost 
almost  all  his  ammunition,  and  near  four  thousand 
arms,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Foot  are  naked  ; 
— therefore,  in  order  to  perfecting  this  work,  we  de- 
sire you  to  raise  your  County  ;  and  to  improve  your 
forces  to  the  total  ruin  of  that  Enemy,  which 
way  soever  they  go  ;  and  if  f  you  shall  accordingly 
do  your  part,  doubt  not  of  their  total  ruin.f 

We  thought  fit  to  speed  this  to  you  ;  to  the  endyoa 
may  not  be  troubled  if  they  shall  march  towards  you, 
but  improve  your  interest  as  aforesaid,  that  you  may 
give  glory  to  God  for  this  imspeakable  mercy.  Tbia 
is  ail  at  present  from 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Ckomwkij..§ 

Commons  Journals,  Monday,  21®  Augusti, 
1 648  :  '  The  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieuienant- 
General  Cromwell,  from  Preston  of  17"  Auzustij 
1648,  to  the  Committee  of  Lancashire  sitting  at 
Manchester,  enclosed  in  a  Letter  from  a  Member 
of  this  House  from  Manchester,  of  190  Au^uf'ti, 
1648,  were  this  day  read.  Ordered,  that  it  la  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  at  Derby  House  to  send 
away  a  copy  of  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell's 
Letter  to  the  General  and  the  Lord  Admiral.' — The 
enclosing  '  Letter  from  the  Member  of  ttiis  House 
at  Manchester,'  short  and  insignificant,  about  '  dis- 
pensations,' « providences,'  &c  ,  is  also  given  in  the 
old  Pamphlets,  and  in  this  Chetham  Book  now  be- 
fore us.  He  signs  himself  '  W.  L. ;'  probably  Wil- 
liam Langton,  the  new  Membe:  for  Preston. 


LETTER  XLI 

Cromwell,  on  this  Thursday  Night,  does  not  yet 
know  all  the  havoc  he  has  made.  Listen  to  stoat 
Sir  James  from  the  other  side ;  and  pity  poor  men 
embarked  in  a  hollow  Cause,  with  a  Duke  of 
Hamilton  for  General ! 

'  Beside  Preston  in  Lancashire,'  says  the  stout 
Knight, '  Cromwell  fallson  Sir  Marmaduke's flank. 
The  Rnglish'  of  Sir  Marmaduke  '  imagined  it  was 
one  Colonel  Ashton,  a  powerful  Presbyterian,  who 
had  got  together  3,000  men  to  oppose  us,  because 
we  came  out  of  Scotland  without  the  General  As- 
sembly's permission.  Mark  the  quarrel.  While 
Sir  Marmaduke  disputes  the'  matter,  Baillie,  by  the 
Duke's  order,  marches  to  Ribble  Bridge,  and  |)asses 
it  with  all  the  foot  e.vcept  two  brigades.'     Never 

•  There  is  such  a  ford,  rideable  if  tide  and  rain  permit. 

t  '  That  •  in  the  Original. 

t  The  punctuation  and  grammar  of  the.se  sentencfts  might 
hare  been  improved ;  but  their  breathless  iaipctuosity, 
directness,  sincere  singleness  of  purpose,  intent  on  the 
despatch  of  business  ocly,  would  hare  been  obscured  in  the 
process. 

§  Lancashire  durinsr  the  Civil  War  (a  Collection  of  Tracts 
republished  by  the  Ckt'kim  Society.  .Manchester,  1344,)  p. 
•iii.  The  Letter  is  in  many  old  Pamphlets  of  the  time.  1 
dale's  Letter  is  also  given'in  this  Chetham  Book,  p.  j<7. 
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ireaming  that  Cromwell  is  upon  us !  •  This  was 
^vo  rnilen  from  Preston.  By  my  Lord  Duke's  com- 
mand, I  had  sent  some  ammunition  and  commanded 
jnen  to  Sir  Marmaduke's  assistance  •  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; for  Cromwell  prevailed;  so  that  our  English 
first  retired,  and  then  fled.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  the  night  before  this  sad  encounter.  Earl  Cal- 
endar and  Middleton  were  gone  to  Wigan,  eight 
miles  from  thence,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
cavalry.  Calendar  was  come  back,  and  was  with 
the  Duke,'  while  the  action  took  place ;  '  and  so 
was  I :  but  upon  the  rout  of  Sir  Marmaduke's 
people.  Calendar  got  away  to  Ribble,  where  he 
arrived  safely  by  a  miracle,  as  1  think ;  for  the 
Enemy  was  between  the  Bridge  and  us,  and  had 
killed  or  taken  most  part  of  our  two  brigades  of 
foot,'  which  was  all  that  Baillie  had  left  there. 

'  The  Duke  with  his  guard  of  horse,  Sir  Marma- 
duke  with  many  officers,  among  others  myself,  got 
into  Preston  Town ;  with  intention  to  pass  a  ford 
below  it,  though  at  that  time  not  ndeable.  At  the 
entry  of  the  Town,  the  enemy  pursued  us  hard. 
The  Duke  faced  about,  and  put  two  troops  of 
them  to  a  retreat ;  but  so  soon  as  v/e  turned 
from  them,  they  again  turned  upon  us.  The 
Duke,  facing  the  second  time,  charged  them, 
which  succeeded  well.  Being  pursued  the  third 
time,  my  Lord  Duke  cried  To  charge  once  more 
for  King  Charles  !  One  trooper  refusing,  he  beat 
him  with  his  sword.  At  that  charge  we  put  the 
enemy  so  far  behind  us,  that  he  could  not  so  soon 
overtake  us  again.  Then  Sir  Marmaduke  and  I 
entreated  the  Duke  to  hasten  to  his  Army: — and 
truly  here  he  showed  as  much  personal  valor  as 
any  man  could  be  capable  of.  We  swam  the  Rib- 
ble River :  and  so  got  to  the  place  where  Lieutenant- 
General  Baillie  had  advantageously  lodged  the  foot, 
on  the  top  of  a  Hill,  among  very  fencible  enclosures. 

'  After  Calendar  came  to  the  infantry,  he  had 
sent  600  musketeers  to  defend  Ribbie  Bridge.  Very 
unadvisedly  ;  for  the  way  Cromwell  had  to  it  was 
a  descent  from  a  hill  that  commanded  all  the  cham- 
paign ;  which  was  about  an  English  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length  between  the  Bridge  and  that  Hill 
where  our  loot  were  lodged.  So  that  our  muske- 
teers, having  no  shelter,  were  forced  to  receive  all 
the  musket-shot  of  Cromwell's  infantry,  which  was 
secure  within  thick  hedges;  and  after  the  lo.ss  of 
many  men  were  forced  to  run  back  to  our  foot. 
Here  Claud  Hamilton,  the  Duke's  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, had  his  arm  broke  with  a  musket-bullet. 

'  The  Bridge  of  Ribble  being  lost,  the  Duke  call- 
ed all  the  Colonels  together  on  horseback  to  advise 
what  was  next  to  be  done.  We  had  no  choice  but 
one  of  two ;  Either  stay  and  maintain  our  ground 
till  Middleton  (who  was  sent  for)  came  back  with 
his  cavalry;  or  else  march  away  that  night,  and 
find  him  out.  Calendar  would  needs  speak  first ; 
whereas  by  the  custom  of  war  he  should  have  told 
his  opinion  last — and  it  was,  To  march  away  that 
night  so  soon  as  it  was  dark.  This  was  seconded 
by  all  the  rest,  except  by  Lieutenant-General  Bail- 
lie  and  myself.  But  all  the  arguments  we  used — 
as  the  impossibility  of  a  safe  retreat,  from  an  ene- 
my so  powerful  of  horse;  in  so  very  foul  weather, 
and  extremely  deep  ways ;  our  soldiers  exceeding- 
ly wet,  weary,  and  hungry ;  the  inevitable  loss  of 
all  our  ammunition — could  not  move  my  Lord  Duke 


by  his  authority  to  contradict  the  shameful  resolu- 
tion taken  by  the  major  part  of  his  officers. 

'  After  that  drumless  march  was  resolved  upon, 
and  but  few  horse  appointed  to  stay  in  rear  of  the 
foot,  I  inquired.  What  should  become  of  our  un- 
fortunate Ammunition,  since  forward  with  us  we 
could  not  get  it  ?  It  was  not  thought  fit  to  blow  it 
up  that  night,  lest  thereby  the  enemy  should  know 
of  our  retreat,  or  rather  flight.  I  was  of  that  opin- 
ion too ;  but  for  another  reason :  for  we  could  not 
have  blown  it  up,  then,  without  a  visible  mischief 
to  ourselves,  being  so  near  it.  It  was  ordered  it 
should  be  done,  three  hours  after  our  departure, 
by  a  train  :  but  that  being  neglected,  Cromwell  got 
it  all. 

'  Next  morning  we  appeared  at  Wigan  Moor ; 
half  our  number  less  than  we  were ; — most  of  the 
faint  and  weary  soldiers  having  lagged  behind ; 
whom  we  never  saw  again.  Lieutenant-General 
Middleton  had  missed  us,'  such  excellent  order  was 
in  this  Army ;  '  for  he  came  by  another  way  to 
Ribble  Bridge.  It  was  to  be  wished  he  had  still 
stayed  with  us.  He,  not  finding  us  there,  followed 
our  track :  but  was  himself  hotly  pursued  by  Crom- 
well's horse ;  with  whom  he  skirmished  the  whole 
way  till  he  came  within  a  mile  of  us.  He  lost 
some  men,  and  several  were  hurt,  among  others 
Colonel  Urrey*  got  a  dangerous  shot  on  the  left 
side  of  his  head ;  whereof,  though  he  was  after- 
wards taken  prisoner,  he  recovered.  In  this  re- 
treat of  Middleton's,  which  he  managed  well,  Crom- 
well lost  one  of  the  gallantest  officers  he  had.  Ma- 
jor Thornhaugh  ;  who  was  run  into  the  breast  with 
a  lance,  whereof  he  died. 

'  After  Lieutenant-General  Middleton's  coming, 
we  began  to  think  of  fighting  in  that  Moor:  but 
that  was  found  impossible — in  regard  it  was  no- 
thing large,  and  was  environed  with  enclosures 
which  commanded  it,  and  these  we  could  not  main- 
tain long,  for  want  of  that  ammunition  we  had  left 
behind  us.  And  therefore  we  marched  forward 
with  intention  to  gain  Warrington,  ten  miles  from 
the  Moor  we  were  in  ;  and  there  we  conceived  we 
might  face  about,  having  the  command  of  a  Town, 
a  River,  and  a  Bridge.  Yet  1  conceive  there  were 
but  few  of  us  could  have  foreseen  we  might  be 
beaten,  before  we  were  masters  of  any  of  them. 

'  It  was  towards  evening,  and  in  the  latter  end 
of  August,'  Friday,  18th  of  the  month,  '  when  our 
horse  began  to  march.  Some  regiments  of  them 
were  left  with  the  rear  of  the  f(X)t;  Middleton 
stayed  with  these ;  my  Lord  Duke  and  Calendar 
were  before. — As  I  marched  with  the  last  brigade 
of  foot  through  the  Town  of  Wigan,  I  was  alarm- 
ed. That  our  horse  behind  me  were  beaten,  and 
running  several  ways,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in 
my  rear.  1  faced  about  with  that  brigade;  and  in 
the  Market-place,  serried  the  pikes  together,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  to  entertain  any  that  inigni  charge : 
and  sent  orders  to  the  rest  of  the  brigades  before. 
To  continue  their  march,  and  follow  Lieutenant- 
General  Baillie  who  was  before  them.  It  was  then 
night,  but  the  moon  shone  bright.  A  regiment  of 
horse  of  our  own  appeared  first,  riding  very  disor- 
derly. T  got  them  to  stop,  till  I  commanded  my 
pikes  to  open,  and  give  way  for  them  to  ride  or 
run  away,  since  they  would  not  stay.  But  now 
*  Sir  John  Hurry,  the  famous  Turncoat,  of  whom  afterwards. 
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my  p'kemen,  being  demented  (as  I  think  we  were 
all.)  would  not  hear  me :  and  two  of  them  ran  full 
tilt  at  me  '—poor  Dalgetty  ! — 'One  of  their  pikes, 
which  was  intended  for  my  belly,  I  griped  with  my 
left  hand  ;  the  other  ran  rne  nearly  two  inches  into 
the  inner  side  of  my  right  thigh;  all  of  them  cry- 
ing, of  me  and  those  horse,  "  They  are  Crom- 
well's men  !"  This  was  an  unseasonable  wound ; 
for  it  made  me,  after  that  night,  unserviceable. 
This  made  me  forget  all  rules  of  modesty,  prudence, 
and  discretion ' — and  my  choler  being  up,  and  my 
blood  flowing !  '  I  rode  to  the  horse,  and  desired 
them  to  charge  through  these  foot.  They  fearing 
the  hazard  of  the  pikes,  stood :  I  then  made  a  cry 
come  from  behind  them.  That  the  enemy  was  upon 
them.  This  encouraged  them  to  charge  my  foot,  so 
fiercely  that  the  pikemen  threw  down  their  pikes, 
ani  ffot  into  houses.  All  the  horse  galloped  away, 
and  as  I  was  told  aftewards,  rode  not  through  but 
ot>er  our  whole  foot;  treading  them  down; — and 
in  this  confusion  Colonel  Lockhart  was  trod  down 
from  his  horse,  with  great  danser  of  his  life. 

'  Though  the  Enemy  was  near,  yet  f  beat  drums 
to  gather  my  men  together.  Shortly  after  came 
Middleton  with  some  horse.  I  told  him  what  a  dis- 
aster I  had  met  with,  and  what  a  grcaier  I  expect- 
ed. He  told  me  he  would  ride  before,  and  make 
the  horse  halt.  I  marched  however  all  that  night 
till  it  was  fair  day ;  and  then  Baillie,  who  had  rest- 
ed a  little,  entreated  me  to  go  into  some  house  and 
repose  on  a  chair ;  for  I  had  slept  none  in  two 
nights,  and  eaten  as  little.  I  alighted ;  but  the 
constant  alarms  of  the  Enemy's  approach  made 
me  resolve  to  ride  forward  to  Warrington,  which 
was  but  a  mile ;  and  indeed  [  may  say  I  slept  all 
that  way,  notwithstanding  my  wound.' 

While  the  wounded  Dalgetty  rides  forward,  let 
US  borrow  another  glimpse  from  a  diflerent  source  ;* 
of  bitter  struggle  still  going  on  a  little  to  the  rear  of 
him.  '  At  a  place  called  Redbank,'  near  Winwick 
Church,  two  miles  from  Wanington,  '  the  Scots 
made  a  stand  with  a  body  of  pikes,  and  lined  the 
hedges  with  musk*».l3;  whoso  rudely  entertained 
the  pursuins:  Enemy,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
Btop  until  the  coming  up  of  Colonel  Pride's  regi- 
ment oi  foot,  who  after  a  sharp  dispute  put  those 
same  brave  fellows  to  the  run.  They  were  com- 
manded by  a  little  spark  in  a  blue  bonnet,  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  an  excellent  commander,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot.*  Does  any  one  know  this 
little  spark  in  the  blue  bonnet .'  No  one.  His 
very  mother  has  Ions;  ceased  to  weep  for  him  now. 
Let  him  have  burial,  and  a  passing  sigh  from  us  .' 
Dugald  Turner  continues : 

'  I  expecte.l  to  have  lound  either  the  Duke  or 
Calendar,  or  both  of  them,  at  Warrington  :  but  1 
did  not :  and  indeed  I  have  often  been  told  thai  Ca- 
lendar carried  away  the  Duke  with  him,  much 
against  his  mind.  Here  did  the  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of  the  foot  meet  wiih  an  Order,  whereby  he  is 
required  "  To  make  as  good  conditions  for  himself 
and  those  under  him  as  he  could ;  for  the  horse 
would  not  come  back  to  him,  being  resolved  to 
preserve  themselves  for  a  better  time.*'  Baillie 
was  surprised  with  this:  and  looking  upon  that 
action  which  he  was  ordered  to  do,  ds  full  of  dis- 
honour, he  lost  much  of  that  patience  of  which  na- 
*  Heath's  Chronicle,  p.  333. 


tnrally  he  was  master;  and  beseeched  any  thai 
would  to  shoot  him  through  the  head  ' — poor  Bail- 
lie  !  *  At  length  having  something  composed  him- 
self, and  he.n^  much  solicited  by  ihe  officers  that 
were  by  him,  he  wrote  to  Cromwell.  1  then  told 
him.  That  so  long  as  there  was  a  resolution  to  fight, 
I  would  not  go  a  foot  from  him ;  but  now  that  they 
were  to  deliver  themselves  prisoners,  I  would  pre- 
serve my  liberty  as  long  as  I  could ;  an  I  so  took 
my  leave  of  him,  carry  ng  my  wounded  thigh 
away  with  me.  I  met  immediately  with  Middle- 
ton  ;  who  sadly  condoled  the  irrecoverable  losses 
of  the  last  two  days.  Within  two  hours  after, 
Baillie  and  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  were 
left  of  the  foot  were  Cromwell's  prisoners.  I  got 
my  wound  dressed  that  morning  by  my  own  sur- 
geon ;  and  took  from  him  those  things  I  thought 
necessary  for  me;  not  knowing  when  I  might  see 
him  again ; — as  indeed  I  never  saw  him  after'* 

This  was  now  the  Saturday  morning  when  Tur- 
ner rode  away,  'carrying  his  wounded  thigh  with 
him ;'  and  got  up  to  Hamilton  and  the  vanguard  of 
horse ;  who  rode,  aimless  or  as  good  as  aimless 
henceforth,  till  he  and  they  were  captured  at  Ut- 
toxeter,  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  Monro  with  the 
rearguard  of  horse,  '  always  a  day's  march  be- 
hind,' hearing  now  what  had  befallen,  instantly 
drew  bridle  ;  paused  uncertain  ;  then,  in  a  maraud- 
ing manner,  rode  back  towards  their  own  country. 

Of  which  di.sastrous  doings  let  us  now  read 
Cromwell's  victorious  account  drawn  up  with  more 
deliberation  on  the  morrow  after.  '  This  Gentle- 
man,' who  brings  up  the  I^etter,  is  Major  Berry; 
'  once  a  Clerk  in  the  Shropshire  Iron- works;'  now 
a  very  rising  man.  •  He  had  lived  with  me,'  says 
Richard  Baxter,  '  as  guest  in  my  own  house ;'  he 
has  now  high  destinies  before  him — which  at  last 
sink  lower  than  ever.f 

7b  the  HoHoruable  WiUiaw  Lenthall,  Esq.,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commams :  These. 

•  Warrington,'  SOth  Aogast,  164a. 

Sir — I  have  sent  np  thisGeotlc man  lo  give  you  an 
accuuDt  of  the  great  and  ^ood  hund  of  Gud  towards 
you,  in  the  late  victory  obtained  against  the  enemy 
in  these  parts. 

After  the  conjunction  of  that  Party  which  1  brought 
with  me  out  of  Wales  with  the  Northern  Forces 
about  Knaresborough  and  Weiherby — hearing  that 
ihe  Enemy  was  advanced  witii  their  Aimy  into  I^n- 
CHshire,  we  marched  the  next  day,  being  the  J 3th  of 
this  instant  August,  to  Otl»-y  (having  cast  oflour  Train, 
and  sent  it  to  Knaresboroogh,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  marching  therewith  through  Craven,  and  to  the 
end  we  might  with  more  expedition  atieud  the  Ene- 
my's motion:)  and  on  the  Hth  to  Skipton  ;  the  i5lh 
to  Gisbume  ;  the  I6th  to  Hodder  Bridge  over  Kib- 
ble ;$  where  we  held  a  council  of  war.  At  which 
we  had  in  coDsideration,  Whether  we  should  march 

•  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  by  Sir  James  Turner, 
(Edinbureh,  l»i9,)  pp  63-7. 

t  Baxter's  Life,  pp.  57.  97.  58.  72. 

}  Over  Hodder  rather,  which  is  the  chief  tribntary  of  the 
Ribble  in  those  upt>nd  parts,  and  little  inferior  to  the  majo 
stream  in  size  Ribble  from  the  Northeast,  Hodder  from  th« 
North,  then  a  few  miles  farther,  Calderfrom  the  South  ;  afi«t 
which  Ribble  pursues  its  old  direction  ;  drainini;  an  exten- 
sive hill  tract  by  means  of  frequent  inconsidt-rable  bro  ks, 
ind  receiving  no  notable  stream  on  either  side  till,  for  down, 
tht>  Oarwen  from  the  tast  and  South  foils  in  near  Preston, 
and  the  united  waters,  now  a  reapectable  River,  rush  swiftly 
into  the  Irish  Sea. 
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to  Whalley  that  night,  and  so  on,  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  Enemy  and  his  further  progrees  into  Lan- 
cashire and  so  southward — which  we  had  some  ad 
verlisement  the  Enemy  intended,  and  '  we  are  '  since 
confirmed  that  they  intended  for  London  itself:  Or 
■whether  to  march  immediately  over  the  said  Bridge, 
there  being  no  other  betwixt  that  and  Preston,  and 
there  engage  the  Enemy — who  we  did  believe  would 
stand  his  2;round,  because  we  had  information  that 
the  Irish  Forces  under  Monro  lately  come  out  of  Ire 
land,  which  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  horse  and 
fifteen  hnndred  foot,  were  on  their  march  towards 
Lancashire  to  join  them. 

It  was  thought  that  to  engage  the  Enemy  to  fight 
was  our  business  ;  and  the  reason  aforesaid  giving 
us  hopes  that  our  marching  on  the  North  side  of  nib- 
ble wiould  effect  it,  it  was  resolved  we  should  march 
over  the  Bridge,  which  accordingly  we  did  ;  and  that 
night  quartered  the  whole  army  in  the  field  by  Stoney- 
hurst  Hall,  being  Mr.  Sherbuin's  house,  a  place  nine 
miles  distant  from  Preston.  Very  early  the  next 
morning  we  marched  towards  Preston  :  having  in- 
telligence that  the  Enemy  was  drawing  together 
thereabouts  from  all  his  outquarters,  we  drew  out  a 
Forlorn  of  about  two  hundred  horse  and  four  hun- 
dred foot,  the  horse  commanded  by  Major  Smithson, 
the  foot  by  Major  Pownel.  Our  Forlorn  of  horse 
marched,  within  a  mile,  '  to  '  where  the  Enemy  was 
drawn  up — in  the  enclosed  grounds  by  Preston,  on  that 
Bide  next  us  ;  and  there,  upon  a  Moor,  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  Enemy's  Army,  met  their  Scouts 
and  Outguard  ;  and  did  behave  themselves  with  that 
valour  and  courage  as  made  their  guards  (which  con- 
sisted both  of  horse  and  foot)  to  quit  their  ground  ; 
and  took  divers  prisoners  j  holding  this  dispute  with 
them  until  our  Forlorn  of  fool  came  up  for  their  jus- 
tification :  and  by  these  we  had  opportunity  to  bring 
up  our  whole  Army. 

So  soon  as  our  foot  and  horse  were  come  up,  we 
resolved  that  night  to  engage  them  if  we  could  ;  and 
therefore  advancing  with  our  Forlorn,  and  putting  the 
rest  of  our  Army  into  as  good  a  posture  as  the  ground 
would  bear  (which  was  totally  inconvenient  for  our 
horse,  being  all  enclosure  and  miry  ground,)  we  press- 
ed upon  them.  The  regiments  of  foot  were  ordered 
as  followelh.  There  being  a  Lane,  very  deep  and  ill, 
up  to  the  Enemy's  Army,  and  leading  to  the  Town, 
we  commanded  two  regiments  of  horse,  the  first 
whereof  was  Colonel  Harrison's  and  next  was  my 
own,  to  charge  up  that  Lane  ;  and  on  either  side  of 
th»m  advanced  the  '  Main  '  battle — which  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Read's,  Colonel  Dean's  and  Colonel 
Pride's  on  the  right;  Colonel  Brisht's  and  my  Lord 
General's  on  the  left ;  and  Colonel  Ashton  with  the 
Lancashire  regiments  in  reserve.  We  ordered  Co- 
lonel Thornhuugli's  and  Colonel  Twistleton's  regi- 
ments of  horse  on  the  right ;  and  one  regiment  in 
reserve  for  the  Lane  ;  and  the  remaining  horse  on  the 
left: — so  that,  at  last,  we  came  to  a  Hedge-dispute  ; 
the  greatest  of  the  impression  from  the  Enemy  being 
upon  our  left  wing,  and  upon  the  '  Main'-battle  on 
?)oth  sides  the  Lane,  and  upon  our  horse  in  the  Lane  : 
in  all  which  places  ilic  iMicmy  were  forced  from  their 
ground,  after  four  hours  dispute  ; — until  we  came  to 
the  Town  :  into  which  four  troops  of  my  own  regi- 
ment first  entered,  and  being  well  seconded  by  Colo- 
nel Harrison's  regiment,  charged  the  Enemy  in  the 
Town,  and  cleared  the  streets. 

Th.  re  came  no  band  of  your  foot  to  fight  that  day 
but  did  it  wiih  incredible  valonr  and  resolution  ; 
among  whlcti  Colonel  ISright's,  my  Lord  Central's, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Head's  and  Colonel  Ashton's  had 
the  greatest  work  ;  they  often  coming  to  push  of  pike 
and  to  clo.'ie  firing,  and  always  making  the  Enemy  to 
recoil.     And  indeed  I  must  needs  say  God  was  as 


much  seen  in  the  valour  of  the  officers  and  soTdiere 
of  these  before-mentioned  as  in  any  action  that  hath 
been  performed  ;  the  Enemy  making,  though  he  was 
still  worsted,  very  stiff  and  sturdy  resistance.  Colo- 
nel Dean's  and  Colonel  Pride's,  oulwinsing  ihe  Ene- 
my, could  not  come  to  so  much  share  of  ihe  action  ; 
the  Enemy  shogging*  down  toWards  the  Bridge  :  and 
keeping  almost  all  in  reserve,  that  so  he  misht  bring 
fresh  hands  often  to  fight.  Which  we  not  knowings 
and  lest  we  should  be  outwinged,  '  we  '  placed  tlioaci 
two  regiments  to  enlarge  our  right  wing  ;  ihis  was  the 
cause  they  had  not  at  that  time  so  great  a  share  ia 
that  action. 

At  the  last  the  Enemy  was  put  into  diso.d'T  ;  many 
men  slain,  many  prisoners  taken  •  ilie  Duke,  with 
most  of  the  Scots  liorse  and  foot,  retreated  over  the 
Bridge  ;  where — after  a  very  hot  di^pule  betwixt  the 
Lancashire  regiments,  part  of  my  Lord  Generdl's,  and 
them,  being  often  at  push  of  pike — ih^-y  were  beaten 
from  the  Bridge  ;  and  our  horse  and  foot,  following 
them,  killed  many  and  took  divers  prisoners  ;  and 
we  possessed  the  Bridge  over  Uarwen  'al.so,'  and  a 
few  houses  there  ;  the  Enemy  being  driven  upwiihia 
musket-shot  of  us  where  we  lay  that  nightf — we  not 
being  able  to  attempt  farther  upon  the  linemy,  the 
night  |)reventing  us  In  this  posture  did  the  Enemy 
and  we  lie  most  part  of  that  night  Upon  entering 
the  Town,  many  of  the  Enemy's  horse  Hed  towards 
Lancaster ;  in  the  chase  of  whom  went  divers  of  onr 
horse,  who  pursued  them  near  ten  mi  lea  and  had  ex- 
ecution of  them,  and  took  about  five  hundred  horse 
and  many  prisoners.  We  possessed  in  this  Fight  very 
much  of  the  Enemy's  ammunition  ;  I  believe  they 
lost  four  or  five  thousand  arms.  The  number  of  siaia 
we  judge  to  be  about  a  thousand  ;  the  prisoners  we 
took  about  four  thousand. 

In  the  night  the  Duke  was  drawing  off  his  Army 
towards  Wigan  ;  we  were  so  wearied  with  the  dis- 
pute that  we  did  not  so  well  attend  the  Enemy's  going 
off  as  might  have  been  ;  by  means  whereof  the  Ene- 
my was  gotten  at  least  three  miles  with  his  rear,  be- 
fore ours  got  to  them.  I  ordered  Colonel  Thornhaugh 
to  comoiand  two  or  three  regiments  of  horse  to  follow 
the  Enemy,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  him  stand  till 
we  could  bring  up  the  Army.  The  Enemy  marched 
away  seven  or  eight  thousand  foot  and  about  four 
thousand  horse  ;  we  followed  him  with  about  three 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse 
and  dragoons:  and,  in  this  prosecution,  that  worthy 
Gentletnan,  Colonel  Thornhaugh,  pressing  too  boldly, 
was  slain,  being  run  into  the  body  and  thigh  and  head 
by  the  Enemy's  lancers. I  And  give  me  leave  to  say, 
he  was  a  man  as  faithful  and  gallant  in  your  service 
as  any  ;  and  one  who  often  heretol'ore  lost  blood  ia 
your  quarrel,  and  now  his  last.  He  hath  left  some 
behind  him  to  inherit  a  Father's  honour  ;  and  a  sad 
Widow; — both  now  the  interest  of  the  Common- 
wealth 

Our  horse  still  prosecuted  the  Enemy  ;  killing  and 
taking  divers  all  the  way.  At  last  the  Enemy  drew 
up  within  three  miles  of  Wigan  ;  and  by  that  time 
our  Army  was  come  up,  they  drew  off  again,  and  re- 
covered Wigan  before  we  couM  atteiiipi  anything 
upon  them.  We  lay  that  nitrht  in  the  field  close  by 
the  Enemy,  being  very  dirty  and  weary,  and  having 
marched  twelve  tniles  of  such  ground  as  I  never  rode 

'  Shos;  is  from  tin,-  .same  rout  a<  shock  ;  '  shoggins^,'  a  word 
of  Ohver's  in  siicli  casrs.  si.;.uli,s  moving  !>)  pulses,  inter- 
mittently. Kibble  Brid'JTe  laj  oa  tlic  .Scotrli  riglit :  Dean  and 
Pride,  tliorefore,  who  fouglit  on  tlic  English  riglit,  got  gradu- 
ally less  and  less  tu  do. 

t  The  Darwen  between  us  and  them. 

J  '  Run  through  with  a  lander  ii.  Chorley,  he  wanting  bu 
nrm«,'  says  Hodgson.  Kor  '  arms  '  read  'armour,'  corslet,  kc. 
This  is  the  (Colonel  Thoriihaiigli  no  otcea  raentiuaed,  iii-aued 
and  mourned  for,  l)y  Mrs.  ilutcbinioo. 
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in  all  my  lite,  the  day  being  very  wet.  We  had  some 
skirmishintt,  that  night,  wiih  the  Enemy,  near  ihc 
Town ;  where  we  took  General  Van  Druske  and  a 
Colonel,  and  killed  some  principal  Officers,  and  took 
about  a  hundred  prisoners ;  where  I  also  received  a 
letter  from  Duke  H.tmilton  for  civil  usage  towards  his 
kinsman  Colonel  Hamilton,*  whom  be  left  wounded 
there.  We  took  also  Colonel  Hurry  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Innes  sometimes  in  your  service.  The  next 
morning  the  Enemy  marched  towards  Warrington, 
and  we  at  the  heels  of  them.  The  town  of  Wigan, 
a  great  and  poor  Town,  and  very  Malignant,  were 
plundered  almost  to  their  skins  by  them. 

We  could  not  engage  the  Enemy  until  we  came 
within  three  miles  of  Warrington ;  and  there  the 
Enemy  made  a  stand,  at  a  place  near  Winwick.  We 
held  them  in  some  dispute  till  our  Army  came  up ; 
they  maintaining  the  Pass  with  great  resolution  for 
many  hours  ;  ours  and  theirs  coming  to  push  of  pike 
and  very  close  charges — which  forced  us  to  give 
ground  ;  but  our  men,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  quickly 
recovered  it,  and  charging  very  home  upon  them, 
beat  them  from  their  standing ;  where  we  killed 
about  a  thousand  of  them,  and  took,  as  we  believe, 
about  two  thousand  prisoners ;  and  prosecuted  them 
home  to  Warrington  Town ;  where  they  possessed 
the  Bridge,  which  had  a  strong  barricade  and  a  work 
upon  it,  formerly  made  very  defensive.  As  soon  as 
we  came  thither,  I  received  a  message  from  General 
Baillie,  desiring  some  capitulation.  To  which  I  yield- 
ed. Considering  the  strength  of  the  Pass,  and  that 
I  could  not  go  over  the  River  'Mersey'  within  ten 
miles  of  Warrington  with  the  Army,  I  gave  him  these 
terms:  That  he  should  surrender  himself  and  all  his 
officers  and  soldiers  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  his 
arms  and  ammunition  and  horses,  to  me :  I  giving 
quarter  for  life,  and  promising  civil  usage.  Which 
accordingly  is  done  :  and  the  Commissioners  deputed 
by  me  have  received,  and  are  receiving,  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  ;  which  will  be,  as  they  tell  me, 
about  Four  thousand  complete  arms ;  and  as  many 
prisoners :  and  thus  you  have  their  infantry  totally 
mined.  What  Colonels  and  Officers  are  with  Gen- 
eral Haillie,  I  have  not  yet  received  the  list 

The  Duke  is  marching  with  his  remaining  Horse, 
which  ate  about  three  thousand,  towards  Nantwich  ; 
where  the  Gentlemen  of  the  County  have  taken  about 
five  hundred  of  them  ;  of  which  they  sent  me  word 
this  day.  The  country  will  scarce  suffer  any  of  my 
men  to  pass,  except  they  have  my  hand-'  writing ;' 
telling  them  They  are  Scots.  They  bring  in  and  kill 
divers  of  them,  as  they  light  upon  them.  Most  of  the 
Nobility  of  Scotland  are  with  the  Duke.  If  I  had  a 
thousand  horse  that  could  but  trot  thirty  miles,  I 
rfir.uld  not  doubt  but  to  give  a  very  good  account  of 
them  :  but  truly  we  are  so  harassed  and  haggled  out 
in  this  business,  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  more  than 
walk  '  at '  an  easy  pace  after  them. — I  have  sent  post 
to  my  Lord  Grey,  to  Sir  Henry  Cholmely  and  Sir 
Edward  Rhodes  to  gather  all  together,  with  speed  to 
their  prosecution  :  as  likewise  to  acquaint  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Statlord  therewith. 

I  hear  Monro  is  about  Cumberland  with  the  horse 
;.idt  ran  away.f  and  his  'own  '  Irish  horse  and  foot, 

♦  Claud  Hamilton  ;  see  Tamer  tupra.  Who  •  Van  Druske ' 
is,  none  knows.  '  Colonel  Hurry  '  is  the  ever-changing  Sir 
John  Hurry,  sornetim.^  called  Urry  and  Hurrey,  who  whisks 
like  a  most  rapid  actor  of  all  work,  ever  on  a  new  side,  ever 
charging  in  tbe  van,  through  this  Civil- War  Drama.  The 
notablest  feat  he  ever  did  was  leading  Prince  Rupert  on  that 
Biaraading  party,  from  Oxford  to  High  Wycombe,  on  the 
return  from  which  Hampden  met  his  death  (Clarendon,  ii. 
361)  Hurry  had  been  on  the  Parliament-side  before.  He  was 
laken,  at  last,  when  .Montrose  wai  taken  ;  and  hanged  ont  of 
the  way.    Of  Innes  ('  Ennis ")  1  know  nothing  at  present. 

t  Northward  from  Preston  on  the  evening  of  the  I7th,  the 
Battle-day. 
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which  are  a  considerable  body.  I  have  left  Colonel 
Ashion's  three  regiments  of  foot,  with  seven  troops 
of  horse  (six  of  Ijancashire  and  one  of  Cumberland), 
at  Preston  ;  and  ordered  Colonel  Scroop  with  five 
troops  of  horse  and  two  truo|is  of  d ragoon::,  'and* 
with  two  regiments  of  foot  (Colonel  Lascelle's  and 
Colonel  Wastell's),  to  embody  with  them  ;  and  have 
ordered  them  to  imt  their  prisoners  to  the  sword  if 
the  Scots  shall  presume  to  advance  upon  them,  be- 
cause  they  cannot  bring  them  otf  with  security  * 

Thus  you  have  a  Narrative  of  the  particulars  of  the 
success  which  God  hath  given  you ;  which  I  could 
hardly  at  this  time  have  done,  considering  the  multi- 
plicity of  business;  but  truly,  when  I  was  once  en- 
gaged in  it,  I  could  hardly  tell  how  to  say  less,  there 
being  so  much  of  God  in  it ;  and  I  am  not  willing  to 
say  more,  lest  there  should  seem  to  be  any  of  man. 
Only  give  me  leave  to  add  one  word  showing  the  dis- 
parity of  forces  on  both  sides  ;  that  so  you  may  see, 
and  all  the  world  acknowlege,  the  great  hand  of  God 
in  this  business.  The  S^ois  Army  could  not  be  less 
than  twelve  thousand  effective  foot,  well  armed,  and 
live  thousand  horse  ;  Langdale  not  less  two  tiiousand 
five  hundred  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse  ;  in  all 
Twenty-one  Thousand  ; — and  truly  very  few  of  their 
foot  but  were  as  well  armed  if  not  better  than  yours, 
and  at  divers  disputes  did  fight  two  or  three  hoars 
before  they  would  quit  their  ground.  Yours  were 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  and  dragoons 
of  your  old  Army  ;  about  four  thousand  loot  of  your 
old  Army  ;  also  about  sixteen  hundred  Lancashire 
foot  and  ahout  five  hundred  Lancashire  horse  ;  in  all 
about  Eight  Thousand  Six  Hundred.  You  see  by 
computation  about  two  thousand  of  the  Enemy  were 
slain;  betwixt  eight  and  nine  thoasand  prisoners; 
besides  what  are  lurking  in  hedges  and  private  places, 
which  the  Country  d<iily  bring  in  or  destroy.  Where 
Langdale  and  his  broken  forces  are,  I  know  not;  but 
they  are  exceedingly  shattered. 

Surely,  Sir,  this  is  nothing  but  the  hand  of  God  ; 
and  wherever  anything  in  this  world  is  exalted,  or  ex- 
alts itself,  God  will  pull  it  down  ;  for  this  is  the  day 
wherein  He  alone  will  be  exalted.  It  is  not  fit  for 
me  to  give  advice,  nor  to  say  a  word  what  use  yoa 
should  make  of  this; — more  than  to  pray  you,  and 
all  that  acknowledge  God,  That  they  would  exalt  Hitn 
—  and  not  hate  His  people,  who  are  as  the  <ip,4e  of 
His  eye,  and  for  whom  even  Kings  shall  be  reproved  ; 
and  that  you  would  take  courage  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  in  fulfilling  the  end  of  your  Magistracy,  in 
seeking  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  Land — that  ail 
that  will  live  peaceably  may  have  countenance  from 
you,  and  they  that  are  incapable  and  will  not  leave 
troubling  the  Land  may  speedily  be  destroyed  out  of 
the  Land.  And  if  you  take  courage  in  this,  God 
will  bless  you  ;  and  good  men  will  stand  by  you  ;  and 
God  will  have  glory,  and  the  Land  will  have  hiippi- 
ness  by  you  in  despite  of  all  your  enemies.  Which 
shall  be  the  prayer  of 

Your  most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

Ol,IVEa   r.EOMWEI-L. 

Postscript.  We  have  not,  in  all  this,  lost  a  con- 
siderable OtBcer  but  Colonel  Thornhaiigh  ;  and  not 
many  soldiers,  considering  the  service  :  but  many  are 
wounded,  and  our  horse  much  wearied.  I  humbly 
crave  that  some  course  may  be  taken  to  dispose  of 
ihe  Prisoners  The  trouble,  and  extreme  charge  of 
the  Country  where  they  lie,  is  more  than  the  dan- 
ger of  their  escape  I  think  they  would  not  g«>  home 
if  they  might,  without  a  convoy ;  they  are  so  fearfu] 

•  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Scots  under  Munro  will  not  presume 
to  advance,  for  the  prisoners  here  in  Pre«ton  are  about  four 
thousand '  These  are  not  Baillie't  Warrington  men  •  who 
•arreadered  on  quarter  for  life.'  These  are  '  at  discretion.' 
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of  the  Country,  from  whom  they  have  deserved  so 
ill.  Ten  men  will  keep  a  thousand  from  running 
awiiy.* 

Commons  Journals,  Wednesday,  23d  Aup^ust, 
1618:  'Ordered,  Thai  the  sum  of  Two-hundred 
Pounds  he  hestowed  upon  Major  Berry,  and  the 
sum  of  One-hundred  Pounds  upon  Edward  Sexby, 
•who  i)rought  the  very  good  news  of  the  very  great 
Success  obtained,  by  the  great  mercy  of  God,  against 
the  whole  Scots  Army  in  Lancashire,  and  That  the 
said  resjtective  sums  shall  be" — in  short,  paid  di- 
rectly. Of  Major  Berry,  Richard  Baxters  friend, 
■we  have  already  heard.  Captain  Edward  Sexby, 
here  known  to  us  for  the  first  time,  will  again  turn 
up,  little  to  his  advantage,  by  and  by.  A  Day  of 
universal  Thanksgiving  for  this  '  w^onderful  great 
Success'  is  likewise  ordered  ;  and  a  printed  sche- 
dule of  items  to  be  thankful  for,  is  despatched,  '  to 
the  number  of  10,000,'  into  all  ^laces-t 

Colchester  Siege,  one  of  the  most  desperate  de- 
fences, being  now  plainly  without  object,  termi- 
nates, on  Monday  next.f  Surrender  'on  quarter' 
for  the  inferior  parties,  'at  discretion'  for  the  su- 
perior. Two  of  the  latter.  Sir  Charles  I.,ncas  and 
Sir  George  Lisle,  gallant  Officers  both,  are  sentenced 
and  shot  on  the  place.  '  By  Ireton's  instigation,' 
say  some:  yes,  or  without  any  special  instigation; 
merely  by  the  nature  of  the  case  !  They,  who, 
contrary  to  Law  and  Treaty,  have  again  involved 
this  Nation  in  blood,  do  they  deserve  nothing.' — 
Two  more.  Goring  and  Lord  Capel,  stmid  trial  at 
Westminster;  of  whom  Lord  Capel  lost  his  head. 
He  was  'the  first  man  that  rose  to  complain  of 
Grievances'  in  November,  1640;  being  then  Mr. 
Capel,  and  Member  for  Hertfordshire. 

The  Prince  with  his  Fleet  in  the  Downs,  too,  fo 
goon  as  these  Lancashire  tidings  reached  him,  made 
off  for  Holland;  'entered  the  Hague  in  thirty 
coaches,'  and  gave  up  his  military  j)ursi;ius.  The 
Second  Civil  War,  its  back  once  broken  here  at 
Preston,  rapidly  dies  everywhere;  is  already  as 
good  as  dead. 

On  Fndav,  25th,  at  Ultoxeter  in  SlafTordshire, 
the  pooi  Duke  of  Hamilton,  begirt  with  enemies, 
distracted  with  mutinies  and  internal  discords,  sur- 
renders and  ceases;  '  very  ill, and  imable  to  march.' 
•My  l^ord  Duke  and  Calendar,'  says  Dalgetty,  '  fell 
out  and  were  at  very  high  words  at  supper,  where 
I  was,'  the  night  before;  'each  blaming  the  other 
for  the  misfortune  and  miscarriage  of  our  affairs  :' 
a  sail  employment:  Dalijetty  himself  went  pris- 
oner to  Hull ;  lay  long  with  Colonel  Robert  Over- 
ton, an  acquamtance  of  ours  there.  'As  we  rode 
from  Ultoxeter,  we  made  a  stand  at  the  Duke's 
•window;  and  he  looking  out  with  some  kind 
words,  we  took  our  eternal  farewell  of  him' — 
never  saw  him  more.  He  died  on  the  scafToid  for 
this  business;  bein^  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  an 
English  Peer  as  well  as  Scotch  :— the  unhappiest 
of  men  ;  one  of  thase  '  very  able  men  '  who,  with 
all  their  '  ability,'  have  never  succeeded  in  any  en- 
terprise whatever! — 

in  Scotland  itself  there  is  no  farther  resistance. 
The  oppressed  Kirk  Party  rise  rather,  and  almost 

•  Chetham  Society  Book,  lU  lupra,  p.  359-267. 
f  Coininong  Joumal«<.  v.  680. 
}  -m  Aug ,  Rusb  wortli,  vii.  1341. 


thank  the  conquerors.  •  Sir  George  Monroe,'  gays 
Turner,  following  constantly  a  whole  day's  march 
in  the  rear  of  us,'  finding  himself,  by  this  unhappy 
Battle,  cut  asunder  from  my  Lord  Duke,  and 
brought  into  cor.tact  with  Cromwell  instead — 
'  marched  straight  back  to  Scotland  and  joined  with 
Earl  Lanark's  forces,  my  Lord  Duke's  Brother. 
•  Straight'  back,  as  we  shall  find,  is  not  the  word 
for  this  march. 

'  But  so  soon  as  the  news  of  our  Defeat  came  to 
Scotland,'  continues  Turner,  Argylc  and  the  Kirk 
Party  rose  in  arms ;  every  mother's  son  ;  and  this 
was  called  the  '■*  Whiggamore  Kaid:"'  1648 — 
first  appearance  of  the  VVhig  Party  on  the  page  of 
History,  I  think  !  '  David  Leslie  was  at  their  head, 
and  old  Leven,'  the  Fieldmarshal  of  1639,  '  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  who  cannonaded  the  Royal' 
Hamilton  '  troops  whenever  they  came  in  view  of 
him!'* 

Cromwell  proceeds  northward,  goes  at  last  to 
Edinburgh  itsell,  to  compose  this  strange  state  of 
matters. 


LETTERS  XLII— U. 

Monro  with  the  rearward  of  Hamilton's  beaten 
Army  did  not  march  '  straig/U  back'  to  Scotland  as 
Turner  told  us,  but  very  obliquely  back;  lingering 
for  several  weeks  on  the  South  side  of  the  Border; 
collectins;  remnants  of  English,  Scotch,  and  even 
Irish  Malignants,  not  without  hopes  of  making  a 
new  Army  from  them — cruelly  spoiling  those 
Northern  Counties  in  the  interim.  Cromwell, 
waiting  first  till  Lambert  with  the  force  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  Hamilton  can  rejoin  the  main  Army,  moves 
Northward,  to  deal  with  these  broken  parties,  and 
with  broken  Scotland  generally.  The  following 
Ten  Letters  bring  him  as  fai  as  Edinburgh  :  whither 
let  us  now  attend  him  with  such  lights  as  they 
yield. 


»     LETTER  XLII. 

A  PRIVATE  Letter  to  my  Lord  Wharton ;  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  some  '  particular  mercy,'  seemingly 
the  birth  of  an  heir,  and  to  pour  out  his  ."ien-se  of 
these  great  general  mercies.  This  Philip  Lord 
Wharton  is  of  the  Committee  of  Derby  Hou.se,  the 
Executive  in  those  months;  it  is  probablef  Crom- 
well had  been  sending  despatches  to  them,  and 
had  hastily  enclosed  this  in  the  Packet. 

Philip  Lord  Wharton  seems  to  have  been  a 
zealous  Puritan,  much  concerned  with  Preachers, 
Chaplains,  &c.,  in  his  domestic  e.«tabli.ehment;  and 
full  of  Parliamentary  and  Politico-religious  busi- 
ness in  public,  rie  had  a  regiment  of  his  owo 
raising  at  Edgehill  liirhl;  but  It  •vas  one  of  those 
that  ran  away ;  whereupon  the  unhap])y  Colonel 
took  refuge  '  in  a  sawpil' — says  Royalism  con- 
fidently, crowing  over  it  without  end.f  A  quar- 
rel between  him  and  Sir  Henry  Midmay,  Member 
for  Maiden,  about  Sir  Henry's  saying,  "  He,  Whar- 
ton, had  made  his  peace  at  Oxford,"  in  Novembtr, 

♦  Turner,  iiit  »»j>ra  ;  Oiitbry's  Memoir*  (Ola-Jgow,  I74«J 
p.  2S5  t  Commons  Journals,  vi.  6.  5  Septumhei 

]  Wood't  Athene,  iii.  177,  and  in  all  manoor  ot  ramiiUctS 
elsewhere. 
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1643,  is  noted  in  the  Commons  Journals,  iii.,  300. 
It  was  to  him,  about  the  time  of  this  Cromwell 
Letter,  that  one  Osborne,  a  distracted  King's 
flunky,  had  written,  accusing  Major  Rolf,  a  soldier 
under  Hammond,  of  attempting  to  poison  Charles 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  !*— This  Philip's  patrimonial 
estate,  Wharton,  still  a  Manorhouse  of  somebody, 
lies  among  the  Hills  on  the  southwest  side  of 
Westmoreland  ;  near  the  sources  of  the  Eden,  the 
Swale  rising  on  the  other  watershed  not  far  off.  He 
■eems  however  to  have  dwelt  at  Upper  Winching- 
ton,  Bucks,  'a  seat  near  Great  Wycomb.'  He 
lived  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor  to  William  of  Orange. t 
He  died  in  1696.  Take  this  other  anecdote,  once 
a  ver)'  famous  one 

•  James  Stewart  of  Blantyre  in  Scotland,  son  of  a 
Treasurer  Stewart,  and  himself  a  ^rreat  favorite  of 
King  James,  was  a  gallant  youth ;  came  up  to 
London  with  great  hopes :  but  a  discord  falling  out 
between  bim  and  the  young  Lord  Wharton,  they 
went  out  to  single  combat  each  against  the  other ; 
and  at  the  lirst  thrust  each  of  them  killed  the  other, 
and  they  fell  dead  in  one  another's  arms  on  the 
place'f  The  '  place'  was  Islington  fields;  the  date 
8th  November,  1609.  The  tragedy  gave  rise  to 
much  balladsinging  and  other  rumour,^  Our  Philip 
is  that  slain  Wharton's  Son. 

This  Letter  has  been  preserved  by  Thurloe :  four 
blank  spaces  ornamented  with  due  asterisks  occur 
in  it — Rlitor  Birch  does  not  inform  us  whether 
from  tearing  off  the  Seal,  or  why.  In  these  blank 
spaces  the  conjectural  sense,  which  I  distinguish 
here  as  usual  by  commas,  is  occasionally  some- 
what questionable. 

Far  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  TVharton  :  Jluse 
'  Near  Knaresborough,'  2d  September,  1648. 
My  Loed — You  know  how  untoward  1  am  at  this 
business  of  writing ;  yet  a  word.  I  beseech  the 
Lord  make  us  sensible  of  this  great  mercy  here, 
which  surely  was  much  more  than  •  the  sense  of  it' 
the  House  expresseth.||  I  trust  '  to  have,  through' 
the  goodness  of  our  God,  time  and  opportunity  to 
speak  of  it  to  you  face  to  face.  When  we  think  of 
our  God,  what  are  we  1  Oh,  His  mercy  to  the  whole 
society  of  saints — despised,  jeered  saints!  Let  them 
mock  on.  Would  we  were  all  saints  !  The  best  of 
US  are,  God  knows,  poor  weak  saints; — yet  saints; 
if  not  sheep,  yet  lambs;  and  must  be  fed.  We  have 
daily  bread.TT  and  shall  have  it,  in  despite  of  all 
enemies.  There's  enough  in  our  Father's  house,  and 
He  dispenseih  it.**  I  think,  through  these  outward 
mercies,  as  we  call  them.  Faith,  Patience,  Love, 
Hope  are  e.xercised  and  perfected — yea,  Christ 
formed,  and  grows  to  a  perfect  man  within  us.  I 
know  not  well  how  to  distinguish :  the  ditference  is 

♦  Wood,  iii.  501  ;  Pamphlets ;  Commons  Journals,  4tc. 

f  Wood  IT.  407,  Mi  ;  Fasti,  i.  33-5 ;  Nicolai's  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage. 

X  Scotstarret's  Stagsferirg  State  (Edinburgh,  1754,  a  very 
curious  little  Book,)  p.  3-2. 

§  Bibliotheca  Topographica,  no.  xlix. 

H  The  House  calls  it  ■  a  wonderful  great  mercy  apd  success,' 
this  Prtston  victory  (Commons  Journals,  v.  690  ;) — and  then 
passes  un  to  ether  matters,  not  quite  adequately  conscious 
that  its  lite  had  been  saved  hereby  1  What  tire  was  blazing, 
and  how  high  in  W^ales,  and  then  in  Lancashire,  is  known 
only  in  perl'ection  to  those  that  trampled  it  out. 

f  SpirituGd  food,  encooragement  of  merciful  ProTidence, 
from  day  to  day. 

**  There  follows  here  in  the  Birch  edition  :  '  As  onr  eyes ' 
[seven  stars]  •  behinJe,  then  wee  can  '  [seven  stars')  '  we  for 
him  :'  words  totally  uniutelligible  ;  and  not  worth  guessing 
at,  the  original  not  being  here,  bat  only  Birch's  questiooabie 
reading  out. 


only  in  the  subject,  *  not  in  the  object ;'  to  a  worldly 
man  they  are  oatwaid,  to  a  saint  Christian ;  but  1 
dispute  not. 

My  Lord,  I  rejoice  in  your  particnlar  mercy.  I 
hope  that  it  is  so  to  you.  If  so,  it  shall  not  hurt  yoo  ; 
not  make  you  plot  or  shift  for  the  young  Baron  to 
make  him  great.  Yon  will  say,  "  He  is  God's  to 
dispose  of,  and  guide  for,"  and  there  yoa  will  leave 
him. 

My  love  to  the  dear  little  Lady,  better  •  to  me'  than 
the  child.  The  Lord  bless  you  both.  My  love  and 
service  to  all  Friends  high  and  low  ;  if  you  will,  to 
my  Lord  and  Lady  Mulgrave  and  Will  Hill.  I  am 
triily.  Your  faithful  friend  and  humblest  servant, 
Oliver  Ceomwell.* 

During  these  very  days,  perhaps  it  was  exactly 
two  days  alter,  'on  Monday  last,'  if  that  mean 
4th  September,! — Monro,  lying  about  Appl*«by, 
has  a  party  of  horse  'sent  into  the  Bishoprick;' 
firing  'divers  houses'  thereabouts,  and  not  for- 
getting to  plunder  '  the  Lord  Wharton's  tenants' 
by  the  road :  Cromwell  penetratiig  towards  Ber- 
wick, yet  still  at  a  gtxxl  distance,  scatters  this  and 
other  predatory  parties  rapidly  enough  to  Appleby, 
— as  it  were  by  the  very  wind  of  him ;  like  a  coming 
mastiff  smelt  in  the  gale  by  vermin.  They  are 
swifter  than  he,  and  get  to  Scotland,  by  their  dex- 
terity and  quick  scent,  unscathed.  'Across  to 
Kelso'  about  September  8th. J 

Mulgrave  in  those  years  is  a  young  fldmund 
Sheffield,  of  whom  I  as  yet  know  nothing  more 
whatever. — '  Will  Hill '  is  perhaps  William  Hill, 
a  Puritan  Merchant  in  London,  ruined  out  of  '  a 
large  estate'  by  lending  for  the  public  service;  who, 
this  Summer,  and  still  in  this  very  month,  is  dun- 
ning the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Lords  with  rather 
more  effect,  to  trj-  if  they  cannot  give  him  some 
kind  of  payment,  or  shadow  of  an  attempt  at  pay- 
ment— he  bavins  long  lain  in  jail  for  want  of  his 
money.  A  zealous  religious,  and  now  destilute 
and  insolvent  man  ;  known  to  Oliver; — and  sug- 
gests himself  along  with  the  Mulgtaves  by  the 
contrast  of  '  Friends  high  and  low.'  Poor  Hill 
did,  after  infinite  struggling,  get  some  kind  of  snack 
at  the  Bishops'  Lands  by  and  by.§ 

The  '  young  Baron*  now  bom  is  father  (I  sup- 
pose ;)  he  or  bis  brother  is  father,  of  the  far-famed, 
high-gifted,  half-delirious  Duke  of  Wharton. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  Cromwell  is  at  Dur-  , 
ham, II  scaring  the  Monro  fraternity  before  bim; 
and  publishes  the  following 

DECLARATION 

Whekeas  the  Scottish  Army,  nnder  the  command  of 
James  Duke  of  Hamilton,  which  lately  invaded  this 
Nation  of  England,  is,  by  the  blessing  of  <>od  U|)oa 
the  Parliament's  Forces,  defeated  and  overthrown, 
and  some  thousands  cf  their  soldiers  and  oflicera  are 
now  prisoners  in  our  hands ;  so  that,  by  reason  of 
their  great  number,  and  want  of  >ulUcient  guards  and 
watches  to  keep  them  so  carefully  as  need  requires 
(the  Army  beine  employed  upon  other  duty  and  ser- 
vice of  the  Kingdom,)  divers  may  escape  away  ;  and 
many,  both  since  and  upon  the  pursuit,  do  lie  in  pri- 
vate places  in  the  country. 

I  thought  it  very  just  and  necessary  to  give  notice 

♦  Thurloe,  i  99.  t  Cromwelliana,  p.  4a. 

}  Rush  worth    vii.  1250.  3,  9,  60. 

\  Commons  Journals,  vi.  '79, 343.  |j  Ibid.,  riL  HBO 
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to  all,  and  accordingly  do  declare.  That  if  any  Scot- 
tishrnen,  officers  or  soldiers,  lately  members  of  the 
said  Scotti.-ih  Army,  and  taken  or  escaped  in  or  since 
the  laie  Fight  and  pursuit,  shall  be  found  etragglins 
in  the  countries,  or  running  away  from  the  places  as- 
signed them  to  remain  in  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Par- 
liament, or  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  General  be 
known — It  will  be  accounted  a  very  good  and  accep- 
table service  to  the  Country  and  Kingdom  of  England, 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  take  and  apprehend  all 
such  Scottishmen  ;  and  to  carry  them  to  any  Otficer 
having  the  charge  of  such  prisoners;  or,  in  defect  of 
such  Oflicer,  to  the  Committee  or  Governor  of  the 
next  Garrison  for  the  Parliament  within  the  County 
where  they  shall  be  so  taken  ;  there  to  be  secured 
and  kept  in  prison,  as  shall  be  found  most  convenient. 
And  the  said  Committee,  O'licer,  or  Governor  re- 
spectively, are  desired  to  secure  such  of  the  said 
prisoners  as  shall  be  so  apprehended  and  brought  unto 
them,  accordingly.  And  if  any  of  the  said  Scottish 
officers  or  soldiers  shall  make  any  resistance,  and  re- 
fuse to  be  taken  or  lender  themselves,  all  such  per- 
sons well-afii?cted  to  the  service  of  the  Parliament 
and  Kingdom  otjEngland,  may  and  are  desired  to  fall 
upon,  fight  with,  and  slay  such  refusers:  but  if  the 
said  prisoners  shall  continue  and  remain  within  the 
places  and  guards  assigned  for  the  keeping  of  them, 
That  then  no  violence,  wrong,  nor  injury  be  offered 
to  them  by  any  means. 

Provided  also,  and  special  care  is  to  be  taken,  That 
no  Scottishman  residing  within  this  Kingdom,  and 
not  having  been  a  member  of  the  said  Army,  and 
also.  That  none  such  of  the  said  Scottish  prisoners  as 
shall  have  liberty  given  them,  and  sufficient  passes  to 
go  to  any  |)lace  appointed,  may  be  interrupted  or 
troubled  hereby. 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 
'Durham,'  8th  September,  1648. 


On  the  I9th  June,  1649,  '  Widow Cowell'  i^  or 
dered  to  be  paid  her  Husband's  Arrears  by  the  Com 
mittee  at  Haberdashers'  Hall."  One  hopes  she  re- 
ceived payment,  poor  woman  !  '  Upon  his  death, 
bed  her  Husband  commended  this  desire  to  me.' 

In  the  very  hours  while  this  Letter  is  a  writing, 
^Monday,  11th  September,  1648,'  Monro,  now- 
joined  with  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  presents  himself  a* 
Edinburg;h :  but  the  Whiggamore  Raid,  all  the 
force  of  the  West  Country,  6000  strong,  is  already 
there ;  •  draws  out  on  the  crags  be-east  of  the  Town,' 
old  Leven  in  the  Castle  ready  to  fire  withal ;  and 
will  not  let  him  enter.  Lanark  and  Monro  niove 
west  to  Stirling;  meet  Argyle  and  the  Whigga- 
mores,  make  some  Treaty  or  Armistice,  and  admit 
them  to  be  the  real  '  Committee  of  Estates,'  the 
Hamilton  Faction  having  ended. t  Here  are  two 
Letters  of  one  date,  directly  on  the  back  of  these 
occurrences. 


LETTER  XLIII. 

Fairfax  is  still  at  Col-.hester,  arranging  the  '  ran- 
soms,' and  confused  wrecks  of  the  Siege  there ; 
Cromwell  has  now  reached  Berwick, f  all  the  Mon- 
roes now  fairly  across  the  Tweed.  '  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cowell,'  I  conclude,  was  mortally  wounded 
at  Preston  Battle ;  and  here  has  the  poor  Widow 
been,  soliciting  and  lamenting. 

For  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Fairfax,   General  of  all 
the  Parliament's  Armies  :   These. 

'Berwick,'  tlth  September,  1643. 
My  Lord — Since  we  lost  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cow- 
ell, his  Wife  came  to  me  near  Northallerton,   much 
lamenting  her  loss,  and  the  sad  condition  she  and  her 
children  were  left  in. 

He  was  an  honest  worthy  man.  He  spent  himself 
in  your  and  the  Kingdom's  service.  He  being  a  great 
Trader  in  London,  deserted  it  to  serve  ihe  Kingdom. 
He  lost  much  monies  to  the  Slate ,  and  I  believe  few 
outdid  him.  He  hath  a  great  arrear  due  to  him.  He 
left  a  Wife  and  three  small  children  but  meanly  pro- 
vided for.  Upon  his  deathbed  he  commended  this 
desire  to  me,  Th^'t  1  should  befriend  his  to  the  Par- 
liament or  to  your  Excellency.  His  Wife  will  attend 
you  for  Letters  to  the  Parliament;  which  I  beseech 
you  10  take  into  a  tender  consideration. 
I  beseech  yon  to  pardon  this  boldness  to 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

Oi.ivKR  Cro.mwkm,.* 
♦  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  46.) 
t  Rushworth,  vii.  12S6.        {  Lausdowne  msi.,  1036,  foL  Sj. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

For  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Marquis  ofArgyU, 
and  the  rest  of  the  well-affected  Lords,  Gentlemen, 
Ministers,  and  People  now  in  arms  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland :  Present. 

'  Near  Berwick,'  16th  September,  1648. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — Being  (in  prosecutioa 
of  the  common  Enemy)  advanced,  with  the  Army 
under  my  command,  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  I 
thought  fit,  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  or  pre- 
judice that  might  be  raised  thereupon,  to  send  your 
Lordships  these  Gentlemen,  Colonel  Bright.  Scout- 
master-General Rowe,  and  Mr.  Stapylton,  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  reasons  thereof:  concerning  which  I 
desire  your  Lordships  to  give  them  credence.  I 
remain. 

My  Lords,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.}^ 

Colonel  Bright  and  Scoutmaster  Rowe  are  per- 
sons  that  often  occur,  though  somewhat  undistin- 
guishably  in  the  Old  Pamphlets.  Bright,  in  the 
end  of  this  month,  was  sent  over,  '  from  Berwick' 
apparently,  to  take  possession  of  Carlisle  now  ready 
to  surrender  to  us.§  «  Scoutmaster'  is  the  Chief  of 
the  Corps  of  'Guides,'  as  soldiers  now  call  them. 
As  to  Stapylton  or  Stapleton,  we  have  to  remark 
that,  besides  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  the  noted  Mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridge,  and  one  of  the  Eleven,  who 
is  now  banished  and  dead,  there  is  a  Bryan  Staple- 
ton  now  Member  for  Aldborough :  he  in  January 
lasty  was  Commissioner  to  Scotland  ;  but  this  pre- 
sent Stapylton  is  still  another.  Apparently,  one 
Robert  Stapylton ;  a  favorite  Chaplain  of  Crom- 
well's; an  Army-Preacher,  a  man  of  weight  aed 
eminence  in  that  character.  From  his  following 
in  the  rear  of  the  Colonel  and  the  Scoutmaster,  in- 
.«tead  of  taking  precedence  in  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral's Letter  as  an  M.  P.  would  have  done,  we  may 
infer  that  this  Reverend  Robert  Stapylton  is  the 
Cromwell  Messenger — sent  to  speak  a  word  to  the 
Clergy  in  particular. 

Scoutma.ster  Rowe,  VV'iiliam  Rowe,  appears  with 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  influence,  presiding  over  the 
Cromwell  spy- world,  in  a  very  diligent,  e.vpert  and 

•  CommonsJonrnals,  vi  '2:i7.  fOuthry.pp  2S9-97. 

}  'J'hurIo«,  i  100.  ^  Cromwelliana,  p.  4S. 

ii  Commons  Journals,  r.  44^  ;  Whitlocke,  p.  290. 
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almost  respectable  manner,  some  years  afterwards, 
in  the  Mdton  State-Papers.  His  counsel  might  be 
useful  with  Argyle ;  his  experienced  eye,  at  any 
rate,  might  take  a  glance  of  the  Scottish  Country, 
with  advantage  to  an  invading  General. 

Of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stapylton's  proceedings  on 
this  occasion  we  have  no  notice :  but  he  will  occur 
after^vards  in  ihese  Letters;  and  two  years  hence, 
on  Cromwell's  second  visit  to  those  Northern  parts, 
we  find  this  recorded  :  '  Last  Lord's  Day,'  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1650,  '  Mr.  Stapylton  preached  in  the  High 
Church,'  of  Edinburgh,  while  we  were  mining  the 
Castle  ! — '  forenoon  and  afternoon,  before  his  Ex- 
cellency with  his  ofl5cers ;  where  was  a  great  con- 
course of  people;  many  Scots  expressing  much 
affection  at  the  doctrine,   in  their  usual  way  of 

f  roans.'*  In  their  usual  way  of  groans,  while  Mr. 
capyhon  held  forth :  consider  that  ! — Mr.  Robert, 
'  at  10  o  clock  at  night  on  the  3rd  September,'  next 
vear,  writes,  '  from  the  other  side  of  Severn,'  a  co- 
pious despatch  concerning  the  Battle  of  Worcester,! 
and  then  disappears  from  History. 

The  following  Letter  of  the  same  date,  was 
brought  by  the  same  Mes.sengers  for  the  Committee 
of  Estates. 


i 


LETTER  XLV. 

Ibr  the  Right  Honourable  the  Committee  of  Estates  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  :  These. 

•  Near  Berwick,'  16th  September,  1048. 
Right  Honourable— Being  upon  my  approach  to 
the  borders  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  I  thought  fit 
to  acquaint  you  of  the  reason  thereof. 

It  IS  well  known  how  injuriously  the  Kingdom  of 
England  was  lately  invaded  by  the  Army  under  Duke 
Hamilton;  contrary  to  the  Covenant  and  'to'  our 
leagues  of  amity,  and  against  all  the  engagements  of 
love  and  brotherhood  between  the  two  Nations.  And 
notwithstanding  the  pretence  of  your  late  Deelara- 
tion,:t  published  to  take  with  the  people  of  this  King- 
dom, the  Commons  of  England  in  Parliament  Assem- 
bled declared  the  said  Army  so  entering.  Enemies  to 
the  Kingdom  ;  and  those  of  England  who  should  ad- 
here to  them.  Traitors.  And  having§  received  com- 
mand to  march  with  a  considerable  part  of  their 
Army,  to  oppose  so  great  a  violation  of  faith  and  jus- 
tice— what  a  witness  God,  being  appealed  to,||  hath 
borne,  upon  the  engagement  of  the  two  Armies, 
against  the  unrighteousness  of  man,  not  only  your- 
selves, bul  this  Kingdom,  yea  and  a  great  patt  of  the 
known  world  will,  I  trust,  acknowledge.  How  dan- 
gerous a  thing  it  is  to  wage  an  unjust  war ;  much 
more,  to  appeal  to  God  the  Righteous  Judge  therein  ! 
We  trust  He  will  persuade  you  better  by  this  manifest 
token  of  His  displeasure  ;  lest  His  hand  be  stretched 
out  yet  more  against  you,  and  your  poor  People  also, 
if  they  will  be  deceived. 

That  which  I  am  to  demand  of  you  is,  The  restitu- 
tion of  the  Garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  into  my 
Mands,  for  the  use  of  the  Parliament  and  Kingdom  of 
England.  If  you  deny  me  herein,  I  must  make  our 
appeal  to  God  ;  and  call  upon  him  for  assistance,  in 
what  way  He  shall  direct  us ; — wherein  we  are,  and 
shall  be,  so  far  from  seeking  the  harm  of  the  well- 
affected  people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  we 

*  Cromwelliana,  p.  92.  t  Ibid.,  p.  113. 

1  To  be  found  in  Rushworth  ;  read  it  not ! 
§  The  grammar  requires '  I  having,'  but  the  physiognomy  of 
■he  sentence  requires  nothing.  ;  On  Preston  Moor. 


profess  as  before  the  Lord,  That  (what  difference  an 
Army,  necessitated  in  a  hostile  way  to  recover  the 
ancient  rights  and  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  under 
which  they  serve,  can  make,*)  we  shall  use  our  en- 
deavour to  the  umost  that  the  trouble  may  fall  upoa 
the  contrivers  and  authors  of  this  breach,  and  not  up- 
on the  poor  innocent  people,  who  have  been  led  and 
compelled  into  this  action,  as  many  poor  souls  now 
prisoners  to  us  confess. 

We  thought  ourselves  bound  in  duty  thus  to  expos- 
tulate with  you,  and  thus  to  profess ;  to  the  end  we 
may  bear  our  integrity  out  before  the  world,  and  may 
have  comfort  in  God,  whatever  the  event  be.  Desir- 
ing your  answer,  I  rest. 

Your  Lordships'  bumble  servant, 

Oliver  CROMWEii.t 

The  troubles  of  Scotland  are  coming  thick.  The 
'Engagers,'  those  that  'engaged'  with  Hamilton 
are  to  be  condemned:  then,  before  long,  come 
'  Resolutioners'  and  '  Protesters ;'  and  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Hamilton-Ai^yle  discussions,  and  general 
cunctations — all  men  desiring  to  say  Yes  and  No 
instead  of  Yes  or  No — Royalism  and  Presbyterian- 
ism  alike  are  disastrously  sinking. 

The  Lordships,  for  the  present,  send  most  con- 
ciliatory congratulatory  response ;  have  indeed  al- 
ready written  in  that  strain  '  from  Falkirk,'  where 
the  Whiggamore  Raid  and  Lanark  were  making 
their  Armistice  or  Treaty.     Whereupon  follows. 


LETTER  XLVI. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Lotulon,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  : 
To  be  communicated  to  the  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and 

Burgesses  now  in  arms.i  vcho  dissented  in  Parlia- 

ment  from  the  late  Engagement  against  the  Kingdom 

of  England. 

rheswick.§  18th  September,  1648. 

Right  Honoukable— We  received  yours  from 
Falkirk  on  the  1.5th  September  instant.  We  have 
had  also  a  sight  of  your  Instructions  given  to  the 
Laird  of  Greenhead  and  Major  Strahan  ;  as  also 
other  two  Papers  concerning  the  Treaty  between  your 
Lordships  and  the  Enemy  ;  wherein  your  care  of  the 
interest  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  for  the  delivery 
of  the  Townsjl  unjustly  taken  from  them,  and  '  your' 
desire  to  preserve  the  unity  of  both  Nations,  ap[ieare. 
By  which  also  we  understHnd  the  posture  you  are  in 
to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  welfare  and  the  peace 
of  both  Kingdoms;  for  which  we  bless  God  for  His 
goodness  to  you  ;  and  rejoice  to  see  the  power  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  in  a  hopeful  way  to  be  invested 
in  the  hands  of  those  who,  we  trust,  are  taught  of 
God  to  seek  His  honour,  and  the  comfort  of  His 
people. 

And  give  us  leave  to  say,  as  before  the  Lord,  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  That,  as  we  think 
one  especial  end  of  Providence  in  permitting  the 
enemies  of  God  and  Goodness  in  both  Kingdoms  to 
rise  to  that  height,  and  exercise  such  tyranny  over 

*  Means  :  'so  far  as  an  Army,  necessitated  to  vindicate  its 
country  bv  War,  can  make  a  discrimination.'  The  'ancient 
rights  and"  inheritance  '  are  the  right  to  choose  our  own  King 
or  No-Kinp,  and  so  forth.  +  Thurloe,  i.  lOO. 

{ '  The  Whiggamore  Raid.'  as  Turner  calls  it,  now  making  a 
Treaty  with  Lanark,  Monro,  and  the  other  Assignees  of  the 
banknipt  Hamilton  concern. 

^  Cheswick,  still  a  Manoihouse  'of  the  Family  of  Stranga- 
ways,  lies  three  or  four  miles  south  of  Berwick,  on  the  great 
road  to  Newcastle  and  London. 

Il  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  which  by  agreement  in  1646-7  were 
not  to  be  garrisoned  except  by  consent  of  botk  Kingdoms. 
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Hi8  people,  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  Unity 
amongst  those  o(  both  Nations,  so  we  hope  and  pray 
that  the  late  glorious  dispensation,  in  giving  eo  hap- 
py success  again.-'t  your  and  our  Enemies  in  our  vic- 
tories, rnay  be  the  foundation  of  Union  of  the  People 
of  God  in  love  and  amity.  Unto  that  end  we  shall, 
God  assisting,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  endeavour 
to  perforin  what  may  be  behind  on  our  part:  and 
when  we  shall,  through  any  wilfulness,  fail  therein, 
let  this  profession  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us,  as 
having  been  made  in  hypocrisy — a  severe  avenger  of 
which  God  hath  lately  appeared,  in  His  most  righteous 
witnessing  against  the  Army  under  Duke  Hamilton, 
invading  us  under  specious  pretences  of  piety  and 
justice.  We  may  humbly  say,  we  rejoice  with  more 
trembling*  than  to  dare  to  do  such  a  wicked  thing. 

Upon  our  advance  to  Alnwick,  we  thought  fit  to 
Bend  a  good  body  of  our  horse  to  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, and  thereby  a  summons  to  the  Garrison  of  Ber- 
wick :  to  which  having  received  a  dilatory  answer,  I 
desired  a  safe-convoy  for  Colonel  Bright  and  the 
Scoutmaster-General  of  this  Army  to  go  to  the  Corn- 
mittee  of  Estates  in  Scotland  ;  who,  I  hope,  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  with  your  Lordships  be- 
fore this  come  to  your  hands,  and,  according  as  they 
are  instructed,  will  let  your  Lordships  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  well  as  we  could  in  so  much  ignorance  of 
your  condition,  know  our  affections  to  you.  And 
understanding  things  more  fully  by  yours,  we  now 
thought  fit  to  make  you  this  '  present'  return. 

The  command  we  received,  upon  the  defeat  of 
Duke  Hamilton,  was,  To  prosecute  this  business 
until  the  Enemy  were  put  out  of  a  condition  or  hope 
of  growing  into  a  new  Army,  and  the  Garrisons  of 
Berwick  and  Carlisle  were  reduced.  Four  regiments 
of  oui  horse  and  some  dragoons,  who  had  followed 
the  Enemy  into  the  south  parts.f  being  now  come  up ; 
and  this  country  not  able  to  bear  us,  the  cattle  and 
old  corn  thereof  having  been  wasted  by  Monro  and 
the  forces  with  him  ;  the  Governor  of  Berwick  also 
daily  victualling  his  garrison  from  Scotland  side  ; 
and  the  Enemy  yet  in  so  considerable  a  posture  as  by 
these  gentlemen  and  your  Papers  we  understand, 
still  prosecuting  their  former  design,  having  gotten 
the  advantage  of  Stirling  Bridge,  and  so  much  of 
Scotland  at  their  backs  to  enable  them  thereunto ; 
and  your  Lordships'  condition  not  being  such,  at 
present,  as  may  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  honest 
and  necessary  things  you  have  proposed  to  them  for 
the  good  of  both  Kingdoms:  we  have  thought  fit,  out 
of  the  sense  of  duty  to  the  commands  laid  upon 
us  by  those  who  have  sent  us,  and  to  the  end  we 
niisht  be  in  a  posture  more  ready  to  give  you  assist- 
ance, and  not  be  wanting  to  what  we  have  made  so 
large  professions  of — to  advance  into  Scotland  with 
the  Army 4  And  we  trust,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  common  Enemy  will  thereby  the  sooner  be 
brought  to  a  submission  to  you.  And  we  thereby 
shall  do  what  becomes  us  in  order  to  the  obtaining 
of  our  garrisons  ;  engaging  ourselves  that,  so  soon  as 
we  shall  know  from  you  that  the  Enemy  will  yield 
to  the  things  you  have  proposed  to  them,  and  we 
have  our  garrisons  delivered  to  us,  we  shall  forth- 
with depart  out  of  your  Kingdom  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time be  'even'  more  tender  towards  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,  in  the  point  of  charge,  than  if  we  were  in 
our  own  Kingdom. 

If  we  shall  receive  from  you  any  desire  of  a  more 
speedy  advance,  we  shall  readily  yield  compliance 
therewith  ; — desiring  also  to  hear  from  you  how  af- 
fairs stand.     This  being  the  result  of  a  Council  of 

•  '  Join  trembling  with  your  mirth '  (Second  Psaltn.) 
t  Uttoxeter  and  thereabouts. 

\  Neither  does  the  .sente.Tce  end  even  here  I  It  is  dreadfully 
bad  composition ;  yet  contains  a  vigorous  clear  sense  in  it. 


War,  I  present  it  to  you  as  the  expression  of  their 
affections  and  of  my  own  ;  who  am, 

My  Lords,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Ceomwell.** 

Chesvvick,  where  Oliver  now  has  his  head  quar- 
ter, lies,  as  we  said,  some  three  or  four  miles  south 
of  Berwick,  on  the  English  side  of  Tweed.  Part 
of  his  forces  crossed  the  River,  I  think,  this  same 
day ;  a  stray  regiment  had  without  orders  gone 
across  the  day  before. — The  '  Laird  of  Greenhead,* 
Sir  William  Ker,  is  known  in  the  old  Scotch 
Books ;  still  better.  Major  Strahan,  who  makes  a 
figure  on  his  own  footing  by  and  by.  The  Anti- 
Hamilton  or  Whiggamore  Party  are  all  inclined  to 
Cromwell ;  inclined,  and  yet  averse ;  wishing  to 
say  "  Yes  and  No ;"  if  that  were  possible  I 

The  answer  to  this  Letter  immediately  follows 
in  Thurloe  ;  but  it  is  not  virorth  giving.  The  in- 
tricate longwindedness  of  mere  Loudons,  Argyle.s 
and  the  like,  on  such  subjects  at  this  time  of  day, 
is  not  tolerable  to  either  Gods  or  men.  •'  We, 
Loudon,  Argyle,  and  Company,  are  very  sensible 
how  righteously  'God  who  judgeth  the  Earth' 
has  dealt  with  Hamilton  and  his  followers ;  an  in- 
tolerable, unconscionable  race  of  men,  tending  to- 
wards mere  ruin  of  religion,  and  '  grievously  op- 
pressive '  to  us.  We  hope  all  things  from  you, 
respectable  Lieutenant-General.  We  have  sent  in- 
fluential persons  to  order  the  giving  up  of  Berwick 
and  Carlisle  in.stantly ;  and  hope  these  Garrisons 
will  obey  them.  We  rest — Humbly  devoted — 
Argyle,  Loudon,  and  Company." 

Influential  Persons  :  '  Friday  last,  the  22d  Sep- 
tember, the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  Lord  Elcho,  Sir 
John  Scot  and  others  came  as  Commissioners  from 
the  Honest  Party  in  Scotland  to  the  Laird  of  Mor- 
dington's  House  at  Mordington,  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General's  quarters,  two  miles  within  Scotland. 
That  night  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  sent  a  trumpet 
to  Berwick  'f — Berwick  made  delays,  needed  to 
send  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark  first,  f^nark,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  consent.  Meanwhile  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General opens  his  parallels,  diligently  prepares 
to  besiege,  if  necessary.  Among  these  influential 
Persons  a  quick  reader  notices  •  Sir  John  Scot ' — • 
and  rejoices  to  recognize  him,  in  that  dim  transient 
way,  for  the  '  Director  of  the  Chancery,'  and  Laird 
of  Scotstarvet  in  Fife,  himself  in  rather  a  stagger- 
ing statet  at  present,  worthy  old  gentleman  ! 


PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  we  are  marching  with  the  Parliament  a 
Army  into  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  pursuance  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Enemy  who  lately  invaded 
the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Garrisons  of  Berwick  and  <'arlisle: 

These  are  to  declare.  That  if  any  officer  or  Sol 
dier  under  my  command  shall  take  or  demand  any 
money  ;  or  shall  violently  take  any  horses,  goods  or 
victual,  without  order  ;  or  shall  abuse  the  people  in 

•  Thurloe,  i.  101.  t  Kushworth,  vii.  128-2. 

1  ScotI  of  Scotstanel's  f>lase;enng  Slatr  of  Seals  Statesmen- 
is  the  strange  Title  of  his  strungc:  little  Book  :  not  a  Satir<iat 
all,  but  a  Homily  on  Lift's  Nothingness,  enforced  by  exam- 
ples ;  gires  in  brief  compass,  not  without  a  rude  Laconic^ 
geniality,  ihf  cream  of  Scotch  Biographic  Historj-  in  that  age, 
and  uacottsciously  a  curious  self-portrait  of  the  Writer  withal 
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any  port — he  shall  be  tried  by  a  Council  of  War ;  and 
the  said  person  so  offendin?,  shall  be  punished,  ac- 
cording 10  the  Articles  of  War  mad'-  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Army  in  the  Kingdom  of  England,  which 
punishment  is  death. 

Each  Colonel,  or  other  chief  Officer  in  every  res;i- 
ment  is  to  transcribe  a  copy  of  this;  and  to  cause  the 
»ame  to  be  delivered  to  each  Captain  in  his  regiment  r 
and  every  said  Captain  of  each  respective  troop  and 
company  is  to  publish  the  same  to  his  troop  or  com- 
pany ;  and  to  take  a  strict  course  that  nothing  be  done 
contrary  thereto. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  -^Oth  September,  1648. 
Oliver  Cromwell.* 


LETTER  XLVII. 

J^  the  Right  Honourable  the  Committee  of  Estates  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh  :   These. 

Norham,  2lst  September,  1648. 

Right  Honourable — We  perceive  that  there  was, 
upon  our  advance  to  the  Borders,  the  last  Lord's 
I)ay,t  a  very  disorderly  carriage  by  some  horse  ;  who, 
■without  order,  did  steal  over  the  Tweed,  and  plun- 
dered some  places  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  :  and 
since  that,  some  stragglers  have  been  alike  faulty  ; 
to  the  wrong  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  our  very  great 
grief  of  heart. 

T  have  been  as  diligent  as  I  can  to  find  out  the  men 
that  have  done  the  wrong,  and  I  am  still  in  the  dis- 
covery thereof;  and  I  trust  there  shall  be  nothing 
wanting  on  my  part  that  may  testify  how  much  we 
abhor  such  things:  and  to  the  b'-st  of  my  informa- 
tion I  cannot  find  the  least  guilt  of  the  fact4:  to  lie 
opon  the  regiments  of  this  Army,  but  upon  some  of 
the  Northern  horse,  who  have  not  been  under  onr 
discipline  and  government,  until  just  that  we  came 
into  these  parts. 

I  have  commanded  those  forces  away  back  again 
into  England  ;  and  I  hope  the  exemplarity  of  justice 
will  testify  for  us  our  great  detestation  of  the  fact.J 
For  the  remaining  regiments,  which  are  of  our  old 
forces,  we  may  engage  for  them  their  officers  vvill 
keep  them  from  doing  any  such  thinss  :  and  we  are 
confident  that,  saving  victual,  they  shall  not  take  any- 
thing trom  the  inhabitants;  and  in  that  also  they 
shall  be  so  far  from  being  their  own  carvers,  as  that 
they  shall  submit  to  have  provisions  ordered  and  pro- 
portioned by  the  consent,  and  with  the  direction,  of 
the  Committees  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Country,  and 
not  otherwise,  if  they§  please  to  be  assisting  to  us 
therein. 

I  thousht  fit,  for  the  preventing  of  misunderstand- 
ings '0  ?'^^  your  Lordships  this  account;  and»rest. 
My  Lords,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. || 

*  Upon  our  entrance  into  Scotland,  a  Regiment 
lately  raised  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  under 
Colonel  Wren,  behaved  themselves  rudely;  which 
a.s  soon  as  the  Lieutenant-General  of  this  Army' 
Cromvell  •  had  notice  of,  he  caused  it  to  rendez 
vous  on  Tweed  banks;  and  the  Scottish  people 
having  challenged  several  horses  taken  from  them 
by  that  Regiment,  the  Lieutenant-General  caused 
the  said  horses  to  be  restored  back,  and  the  plun- 
derers to  be  cashiered.     A  Lieutenant  that  coun- 

*  Newspapers  in  Cromwelliana,  p.  46. 
t  21  September,  1643,  is  Thusday  ;  last  Snnday  is  17th. 
\  '  Fait.'  ^  These  Committees. 

3  TbDrloe,  i.  103  (From  the  Public  Records  of  Scotland,  in 
Ae  Laigh  Parliamont  House  at  Edinburgh.) 


tenanced  such  deeds  was  delivered  into  the  Mar- 
shal's hands;  and  the  Colonel  him.eelf,  conniving 
at  them,  and  not  doing  justice  upon  the  offenders 
when  complaints  were  brought  in  to  h  m,  was  ta- 
ken from  the  bead  of  his  Regiment,  and  suspended 
from  executing  his  place,  until  he  had  answered  at 
a  Council  of  War  for  his  negligence  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  This  notable  and  impirtial 
piece  of  justice  did  take  very  much  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  Regiment  is  ordered  back  into  Nor- 
thumberland '* — as  we  see. 

The  answer  of  'Loudon  Cancellarius''  to  this 
Letter  from  Norham  is  given  in  the  old  Newspa- 
pers, f  The  date  is  Edinburgh,  28lh  September, 
1 648.  Loudon  of  course  is  very  thankful  lor  such 
tenderness  and  kind  civilities;  thankful  especially 
that  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-General  has  come 
so  near,  and  by  the  dread  of  him  forced  the  Malig- 
nants  at  Sterling  Bridge  to  come  to  terms,  and  leave 
the  Well-affected  at  peace.  A  very  great  blessing 
to  us  '  the  near  distance  of  your  forces  at  this  time ' 
— though  once  (you  ken  varry  weel,  and  Whitlocke 
kens)  we  considered  you  an  incendiary,  and  I,  O 
honourable  Lieutenant-General,  would  so  fain  have 
you  e.xtinguished — not  knowing  what  I  did  ! 

Norham  lies  on  the  South  shore  of  the  Tweed, 
some  seven  miles  above  Berwick : 

'  Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  «teep.'{ 

Cromwell  went  across  to  Mordington,  and  met  the 
'  Influential  Persons'  on  the  morrow. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

'  To  the  Honourable  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the 
Hotise  of  Commons :  These. 

Berwick.  3d  October,  1648. 

'  Sir —  *  »  *  Upon  Friday,  29lh  September, 
came  an  order  from  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  and  divers 
Lords  of  his  party,  requiring  the  Governor  of  Berwick 
to  march  out  of  the  town  ;  which  accordingly  be  did 
on  Saturday,  September  SOt-h ; — at  which  time  I  en- 
tered ;  and  tiave  placed  a  garrison  there  for  your  use. 
The  Governor  would  fain  have  capitulated  for  the 
English  '  who  were  with  him  ;'  but  we,  having  this 
advantase  ujion  him,  would  not  hear  it:  so  that  they 
are  submitted  lo  your  mercy,  and  are  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  ;  who,  I  believe, 
will  give  you  a  good  account  of  them  ;  and  who  hath 
already  turned  out  the  Malignant  Mayor,  and  put  an 
honest  man  in  his  room. 

I  have  also  received  an  Order  for  Carlisle  ;  and 
have  sent  Colonel  Bright,  with  horse  and  foot,  to  re- 
ceive it  ;  Sir  Andrew  Car  and  Colonel  Scot  being 
gone  with  him  to  require  observance  of  the  Order; 
there  having  been  a  Treaty  and  an  agreement  betwixt 
the  two  parties  in  Scntland,  To  di.-'band  all  forces, 
except  fifteen  h'uidred  horse  and  loot,  under  the  Earl 
of  fjeven,  which  are  to  be  kept  to  see  all  remaining 
forces  disbanded. 

Having  some  other  things  to  desire  from  theCcna- 
mittee  of  Estates  at  Edmburgh  for  your  service,  I 
am  myself  going  thitherward  this  day;  and  so  soon 
as  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  further  account  thereof, 
I  shall  do  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  make  it  my  desire 
that  the  Garrison  of  Berwick  (into  which  I  have 
placed  a  regiment  of  foot,  which  shall  be  attended 

*  Perfect  Diurnal,  October  3  to  9  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  41. 
t  Cromwelliana,  p.  47.  (  Scott**  Marmi^n. 
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also  by  a  regiment  of  horse)  may  be  provided  for  ; 
and  thai  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  may  receive  commands 
to  supply  it  with  guns  and  ammunition  from  New- 
castle ;  and  be  otherwise  enabled  by  you  to  furnish 
this  Garrison  with  ail  other  necessaries,  acoordina 
as  a  plwce  of  that  importance  will  require.  Desiring 
that  these  mercies  may  beget  trust  and  thankfultie.sti 
to  God  the  only  author  of  them,  and  an  improvement 
of  them  to  His  glory  and  the  good  of  this  poor  King- 
dom, I  rest, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 


LETTER  XLIX. 

Follows  here  a  small  Note,  enclosing  a  duplicate 
of  the  above  I.«tter,  for  Fairfax  ;  written  chiefly  to 
enforce  the  request  as  to  Haseirig  and  Berwick  ; — 

*  Haselridge'  and  'Barwick,'  as  Oliver  here  spells. 
Haseirig  is  Governor  of  Newcastle,  a  man  of  chief 
authority  in  those  Northern  regions. — Fairfax,  who 
has  been  surveying,  regulating,  and  extensively 
dining  in  Townhalls,  through  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties, is  now  at  St.  Albans'f  —  the  Army's  head 
quarters  for  some  time  to  come. 

*  To  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Fairfax,  at  St.  Albans : 

These.' 

Berwick,  2d  October,  IMS. 

May  it  please  yottr  Excellency  —  I  received 
your  late  Commissions,  with  your  directions  how 
they  shall  be  disposed;  which  I  hope  I  shall  pursue 
to  your  satisfaction. 

I  having  sent  an  account  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, am  bold  (being  straitened  in  time)  to  present 
you  with  a  Duplicate  thereof,  which  I  trust  will  give 
you  satisfaction.  I  ho|>e  there  is  a  very  good  under- 
standing between  the  Honest  Party  of  Scotland  and 
us  here ;  better  than  some  would  have. — Sir,  I  beg 
of  your  Excellency  to  write  to  Sir  A.  Haseirig  to 
take  care  of  Berwick  ;  he  having  at  Newcastle  all 
things  necessary  for  the  Garrison  *  here,'  which  is  left 
destitute  of  all,  and  may  be  lost  if  this  be  not  'done.' 
I  beg  of  your  Lordship  a  Commission  to  be  speeded  to 
him.     I  have  no  more  at  present ;  but  rest. 

My  Lord,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.  4: 

In  these  weeks,  once  more,  there  is  an  intensely 
interesting  Treaty  going  on  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
Treaty  of  Forty  D;iys  with  the  King;  solemn  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners  on  one  hand.  Majesty 
■with  due  assistants  on  the  other,  very  solemnly  de- 
bating and  negotiating  day  after  day,  for  forty  days 
and  longer,  in  the  town  of  Newport  there.§  The 
last  hope  of  Pres()yteriaii  Royal  ism  in  this  world. 
Not  yet  the  last  hope  of  his  Majesty ;  who  still, 
after  all  the  sanguinary  ruin  of  this  year,  feels  him- 
self a  tower  of  strength  ;  ine.vpugnable  in  his  divine 
right,  which  no  sane  man  can  question  ;  settlement 
of  the  Nation  impossible  without  him.  Happily, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  the  last  of  the  Treaties  with 
Charles  Stuart — for  History  begins  to  be  weary  of 
them.     Treaty  vihich  came  to  nothing,  as  all  the 

•  Newspaperg  (Croinwclliana.  p.  49.) 

t  Since  16th  September,  Hushworth,  vii.  I27I. 

1  Sloane  mss  ,  1.019,  f.  9-i 

4  Warwick,  pp  3-21-9  ;  Rushworth,  vii.  te..  Sec.  Began 
18th  September ;  wa»  lengthened  out  by  successive  permifi- 
sioni  to  the  18lh,  25th,  and  even  27th  of  November. 


others  had  done.  Which  indeed  could  come  only 
to  nothing ;  his  Majesty  not  having  the  smallest 
design  to  abide  by  it;  his  Majesty  eagerly  consult- 
ing about '  escape '  all  the  while — esca])e  to  Ormond 
who  is  now  in  Ireland  again,  e.'^cape  somewhither, 
any  whither; — and  considering  the  Treaty  mainly 
as  a  piece  of  Dramaturgy,  which  must  be  hancl- 
somely  done  in  the  interim,  and  leave  a  good  im- 
pression on  the  Public*  Such  is  the  Treaty  of 
Forty  Days;  a  mere  torpor  on  the  page  of  History; 
which  the  reader  shall  conceive  for  him.self  ad 
libitum.  The  Army,  from  head-quarters  at  St. 
Albans, regards  him  and  it  with  a  sternly  watchful 
eye;  not  participating  in  the  hopes  of  Presbyterian 
Royalism  at  all ; — and  there  begin  to  be  Army 
Councils  held  again. 

As  for  Cromwell,  he  is  gone  forward  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  reaches  Seaton,  the  Earl  of  Winton's- 
House,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  horse,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Etlinburgh,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Next  day,  Wednesday,  4th  October,  1 648,  come  cer- 
tain Dignitaries  of  the  Argyle  or  Whiggamore 
Party,  and  escort  him  honourably  into  Exlinburgh  ; 
'  to  the  Earl  of  Murrie's  House  in  the  Cannigate* 
(so,  in  good  Edinburgh  Scotch,  do  the  old  Pam- 
phlets spell  it ;)  '  where  a  .strong  guard,'  an  English 
guard,  '  is  appointed  to  keep  constant  watch  at  the 
Gate;'  and  all  manner  of  E^arls  and  persons  of 
Whiggamore  quality  come  to  visit  the  Lieuteuant- 
General ;  and  even  certain  Clergy  come,  who  have 
a  leaning  that  way.f—  The  Earl  of  Moray's  House, 
Moray  House,  still  stands  in  the  Canongate  of  Edin- 
burgh, well  known  to  the  inhabitants  there.  A 
solid  spacious  mansion,  which,  when  all  bright  and 
new  two  hundred  years  ago,  must  have  been  a  very 
adequate  lodging.  There  are  remains  of  noble 
gardens ;  one  of  the  noble  state-rooms,  when  I  last 
saw  it,  was  an  extensive  Paper  Warehouse.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  Lieutenant-General  did  lodge 
here ;  Guthry  seeming  to  contradict  this  old  Pam- 
phlet, turns  out  to  confirm  it.f 

The  Lieutenant-General  has  received  certain 
Votes  of  Parliament,§  sanctioning  what  he  has  done 
in  reference  to  these  Scotch  Parties,  and  encoura- 
ging and  authorizing  him  to  do  more.  Of  which 
circumstance,  in  the  following  official  Document, 
he  fails  not  to  avail  himself,  on  the  morrow  after 
his  arrival. 


LETTER  L. 

For  the  Right  Honourable  the  Committee  of  Estatet 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland :   These. 

Edinburgh,  fith  October.  1648. 
Right  Honourable — 1  shall  ever  be  ready  to  bear 
witness  of  your  Lordships'  forwardness  to  do  right  to 
the  Kingdom  of  England,  in  restoring  the  Garrisons 
of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  :  and  having  received  so 
good  a  pledge  of  your  resolutions  to  maintain  amity 

*  His  own  Letters  (in  WagstsfTs  Vindication  of  the  Royci 
Martyr,  in  Carte's  Ormond,  &c. ;)  see  Godwin,  ii.  608-23. 

t  'True  Account  of  the  great  Kxprewions  of  Love  from  th« 
Noblemen,  &c..  of  Scotland,  unto  Lieutenant-Gfineral  Crom- 
well and  his  Officers  ;  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  (London,  1648  ; 
King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to  ,  no.  3M.  (>  26,  dated  with  the  pen 
■i3d  October  :)  .Vhridged  in  Rushworth,  vii   1295. 

}  Outhry's  .Memoirs,  p.  297.  For  a  description  of  the  place 
«eo  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  21st  January,  1837 

^  Commons  Journals,  28  8ept«mber,  li-iS. 
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and  a  good  nnderstanding  between  the  Kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  it  makes  me  not  to  doubt  but 
that  your  Lordships  will  further  grant  what  in  justice 
and  reason  may  be  demanded. 

1  can  assure  your  Lordships,  That  the  Kingdom  of 
England  did  foresee  that  wicked  design  of  the  Alaiig- 
nants  in  Scotland  to  break  all  engagements  of  faith 
and  honesty  between  the  Nations,  and.  to  take  from 
the  Kingdom  of  England  the  Towns  of  Berwick  and 
Carlisle.  And  although  they  could  have  prevented 
the  loss  of  those  considerable  Towns,  without  breach 
of  the  Treaty,  by  laying  forces  near  unto  them  :  yet 
such  was  the  tenderness  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
not  to  give  the  least  suspicion  of  a  breach  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  they  did  forbear  to  do  any- 
thing therein.  And  it  is  not  unknown  to  your  Lord- 
ships, when  the  Malignants  had  gotten  the  power  of 
your  Kingdom,  how  they  protected  and  employed  oui 
English  Malignants,  though  demanded  by  our  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  possessed  themselves  of  those  Towns; — 
and  with  what  violence  and  unheard-of  cruelties  they 
raised  an  Army,  and  began  a  War,  and  invaded  the 
Kingdom  of  England  ;  and  endeavoured  to  the  utter- 
most of  their  power,  to  engage  both  kingdoms  in  a  per- 
petual quarrel ;  and  what  blood  they  have  spilt  in  our 
ELingdom,  and  what  great  loss  and  prejudice  was 
brought  upon  our  Nation,  even  to  the  endangering  the 
total  ruin  thereof. 

And  although  God  did,  by  a  most  mighty  and 
strong  hand,  and  that  in  a  wonderful  manner,  destroy 
their  designs  ;  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  ill-af- 
fected spirit  still  remains ;  and  that  divers  Persons  of 
great  quality  and  power,  who  were  either  the  Contri- 
▼ers.  Actors,  or  Abettors  of  the  late  unjust  War  made 
npon  the  Kingdom  of  England,  are  now  in  Scotland  ; 
who  undoubtedly  do  watch  for  all  advantages  and  op- 
portunities to  raise  dissensions  and  divisions  between 
the  Nations. 

Now  forasmuch  as  I  am  commanded,  To  prosecute 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Army  that  invaded  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  wheresoever  it  should  go,  to 
prevent  the  like  miseries  :  and  considering  that  divers 
of  that  Army  are  retired  into  Scotland,  and  that  some 
of  the  heads  of  those  Malignants  were  raising  new 
forces  in  Scotland  to  carry  on  the  same  design  ;  and 
that  they  will  certainly  be  ready  to  do  the  like  upon 
all  occasions  of  advantage  :  And  forasmuch  as  the 
Kingdom  of  England  hath  lately  received  so  great 
damage  by  the  failing  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
not  suppressing  Malignants  and  Incendiaries  as  they 
ought  to  have  done ;  and  in  suffering  Persons  to  be 
put  in  places  of  great  trust  in  the  Kingdom,  who  by 
their  interest  in  the  Parliament  and  the  Countries, 
brought  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  so  far  as  they  could, 
by  an  unjust  Engagement,  to  invade  and  make  War 
npon  their  Brethren  of  England  : 

'  Therefore,'  my  Lords,  I  hold  myself  obliged,  in 
prosecution  of  my  Duty  and  Instructions,  to  demand. 
That  your  Lordships  will  give  assurance  in  the  name 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  you  will  not  admit 
or  suffer  any  that  have  been  active  in,  or  consenting 
to,  the  said  Engagement  against  England,  or  have 
lately  been  in  arms  at  Stirling  or  elsewhere  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  Engagement,  to  be  employed  in 
any  public  Place  or  Trust  whatsoever.  And  this  is 
the  least  security  I  can  demand.  I  have  received  an 
Order  from  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land,* which  I  hold  fit  to  communicate  to  your  Lord- 
ships ;  whereby  you  will  understand  the  readiness  of 
the  Kingdom  of  England  to  assist  you  who  were  dis- 
senters from  that  Invasion :  and  I  doubt  not  but  your 
Lordships  will  be  as  ready  to  give  such  further  satis- 

♦  Votes  of  September  2Sth ;  Commons  Journals,  ri.  37  : 
'  received  the  day  we  entered  Edmborgh '  (Rushworth, 
uit  tupra.) 


faction  as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  find  cause  to 
desire.         Your  Lordships'  most  humble  servant, 
Oliver  Crostwelj..* 

This  was  presented  on  Thursday,  to  the  Digni- 
taries sitting  in  the  Laigh  Parliament- House  in  the 
City  of  Edinburgh.  During  which  same  day  came 
'  the  Lord  Provost  to  pav  his  respects,'  at  Moray 
House ;  came  '  old  Sir  William  Dick,'  an  old  Pro- 
vost nearly  mined  by  his  well-affected  Loans  of 
Money  in  these  Wars,  'and  made  an  oration  in 
name  of  the  rest ;' — came  many  persons,  and  quahty 
carriages,  making  Moray  House  a  busy  place  that 
day ;  '  of  which  I  hope  a  good  fniit  will  appear.' 

Loudon  Cancellarius  and  Company,  from  the 
Laigh  Parliament-House,  respond  with  the  amplest 
assent  next  dayrf  and  on  the  morrow,  Saturday, 
all  btisine.s.s  be'ng  adjusted,  and  Lambert  left  with 
two  horse-res^entsto  protect  the  Laigh  Parliament- 
House  from  Lanarks  and  Malignants — '  when  we 
were  about  to  come  away,  several  coaches  were 
sent  to  bring  up  the  Lieutenant-General,  the  Earl  of 
Leven,'  Governor  of  the  Castle  and  Scotch  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 'with  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  and  the 
rest  of  the  Officers,  to  Edinburgh  Castle ;  where 
was  provided  a  very  sumptuous  Banquet,*  old  Le- 
ven doing  the  honours,  '  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  divers  other  Lords  being  present  to  grace 
the  entertaimnent.  At  our  departure,  many  pieces 
of  ordnance  and  a  volley  of  small  shot  was  given  us 
from  the  Castle  ;  and  some  Lords  convojiug  us  out 
of  the  City,  we  there  parted.'  The  Lord  Provost 
had  defrayed  us,  all  the  while,  in  the  handsomest 
manner.  We  proceeded  to  Dalhousie,  the  Seat  of 
the  Ramsays,  near  Dalkeith  ;  on  the  road  towards 
Carlisle  and  home — by  Selkirk  and  Hawick,  I  con- 
clude. Here  we  stay  till  Monday  morning,  and 
leave  orders,  and  write  Letters. 


LETTER  LI. 

fhr    the    Honourable    William    LenthaU,    Etqutrt^ 

Speaker  of  the  Honourable  Hmise  of  Commons  : 

These: 

Dalhonse,  9th  October,  164& 

Sir. — In  my  last,  wherein  I  gave  you  an  account 
of  my  despatch  of  Colonel  Bright  to  Carlisle,  p.fter 
the  rendition  of  Berwick,  I  acquainted  you  with  my 
intentions  to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  my  horse  at 
the  Earl  of  Winton's,  within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh  ; 
that  from  thence  I  might  represent  to  the  Committee 
of  Estates,  what  I  had  further  to  desire  in  your  be- 
half. 

The  next  day  after  I  came  thither,  I  received  an 
invitation  from  the  Committee  of  Estates  to  come  to 
Edinburgh  ;  they  sending  to  me  the  Lord  Kircud- 
bright and  .Major-General  Holbom  for  that  purpose  ; 
with  whom  I  went  the  same  day,  being  Wednesday, 
4th  of  this  instant  October.  We  fell  into  considera- 
tion, What  was  fit  further  to  insist  upon.  And  being^ 
sensible  that  the  late  agreement  between  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates,  and  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Lanark,  did  not  sufficiently  answer  my  in- 
structions, which  were.  To  disenable  ihf  m  from  being 
in  power  to  raise  new  troubles  to  England  : — therefore 
I  held  it  my  duty.  Not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
disbanding  of  them  ;  but  considering  their  power 
and  interest,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  demand  con- 

*  King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to.,  no.  392,  ^  19 :  Printed  bjr 
Order  of  Parliament  f  Ibid. 
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ceming  them  and  al!  their  abettors,  according  to  the 
contents  of  the  Paper*  here  enclosed. 

Wlierein — liaving  received  that  very  day  your 
Votes  for  giving  further  assistance  '  to  the  Weil-af- 
fected in  Scotland,'  I  did  in  the  close  thereof  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  same ;  reserving  such  further 
satisfaction  to  be  given  by  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland, 
as  tlie  Parliament  of  England  should  in  their  wisdom 
see  cause  to  desire.  The  Committee  of  Estates  '  had' 
Bent  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  Lord  Warriston,  and  two 
Gentlemen  more  to  me,  To  receive  what  I  had  to  of- 
fer unto  them  ; — which  upon  Thursday  I  delivered. 
Upon  Friday  I  received  by  the  said  [lersons  this  en- 
closed Answer,  which  is  the  Original  itself. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  as  a  Soldier,  and  I  trust, 
by  'he  blessing  of  God,  not  to  your  disservice  ;  and 
having  laid  the  business  before  you,  I  pray  God  di- 
rect you  to  do  further  as  may  be  for  His  glory,  the 
good  of  the  Nation  wherewith  you  are  intrusted, 
and  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  the  Saints  of 
God  in  both  Kingdoms  and  all  the  World  over.  I  do 
think  the  affairs  of  Scotland  are  in  a  thriving  pos- 
ture, as  to  the  interest  of  honest  men  :  and  '  Scotland 
is '  like  to  be  a  better  neighbour  to  you  now  than 
■when  the  great  pretenders  to  the  Covenant  and  Reii 
gion  and  Treaties — I  mean  Duke  Hamilton,  the  Earls 
of  Lauderdale,  Traquair,  Carnegy,  and  their  Confed- 
erates— had  the  power  in  their  hands.  I  dare  '  be 
bold  to '  say  that  that  Party,  with  their  pretences, 
had  not  only,  through  the  treachery  of  some  in  Eng- 
land (who  have  cause  to  blush,)  endangered  the 
whole  State  and  Kingdom  of  England  ;  but  also 
'  had  '  brought  Scotland  into  such  a  condition  as  that 
no  honest  man  who  had  the  fear  of  God,  or  a  con- 
science of  Religion,  'and'  the^ws^  ends  of  the  Co- 
venant and  Treaties,  could  have  a  being  in  that 
Kingdom.  But  God,  who  is  not  to  be  mocked  or  de- 
ceived, and  is  very  jealous  when  His  Name  and  Re- 
ligion are  made  use  of  to  carry  on  impious  designs, 
hath  taken  vengeance  of  such  profanity — even  to 
astonishment  and  admiration.  And  I  wish  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  it  may  cause  all  to  tremble  and 
repent,  who  have  practised  the  like,  to  the  blasph«my 
of  His  Name,  and  the  destruction  of  His  People  ;  so 
as  they  may  never  presume  to  do  the  like  again  ! 
And  I  think  it  is  not  unseasonable  forme  to  take  the 
humble  boldness  to  say  thus  much  at  this  time. 

All  the  enemy's  Forces  in  Scotland  are  now  dis- 
banded. The  Committee  of  Estates  have  declared 
against  all  of  that  Party's  sitting  in  Parliamenl.f 
Good  Elections  are  '  already  '  made  in  divers  places  ; 
of  such  as  dissented  from  and  opposed  the  late  wick- 
ed Engagement :  and  they  are  now  raising  a  force  of 
about  4,000  Horse  and  Foot;  which  until  they  can 
complete,  they  have  desired  me  to  leave  them  two 
Regiments  of  Horse,  and  two  Troops  of  Dragoons 
Which  accordingly  I  have  resolved,  conceiving  I  had 
warrant  by  your  late  Votes  so  to  do  ;  and  have  left 
Major-General  Lambert  to  command  them. 

I  have  received,  and  so  have  the  officers  with  me, 
many  honours  and  civilities,  from  the  Committee  of 
Estates,  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  Ministers;  with 
a  noble  entertainment ; — which  we  may  not  own  as 
done  to  us,  but  as  'done  to  '  your  servants.  I  am 
now  marching  towards  Carlisle  ;  and  I  shall  give  you 
such  further  accounts  of  your  affairs  as  there  shall  be 
occasion.  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Olivkr  Cromwell. f 

Cromwell,  at  Carlisle  on  the  14th,  has  received 
delivery  of  the  Castle  there,  for  which  good  news 

♦  Letter  L. 

t  The  Scotch  Parliament,  which  is  now  getting  itself 
elected. 

i  King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to.,  no.  392,  ^  19  ;  see  Commons 
Jouroau,  vi.  64. 


let  the  Messenger  have  100/.*  Leaving  all  in  to- 
lerable order  in  those  regions,  the  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  hastens  into  Yorkshire  to  Pontefract  or  Pom- 
fret  Ca,st]e ;  a  strong  place  which  had  l>een  sup- 
prised  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  is  stub- 
bornly defended ;  surrender  being  a  very  serious 
mailer  now ;  the  War  itself  being  contrary  to  Law 
and  Treaty,  and  as  good  as  Treason,  think  some. 


LETTERS   LII— LV. 

The  Governor  of  Pontefract  Castle  is  one  Morris, 
once  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  servant ;  a  desperate 
man  ;  this  is  the  Lieutenant-General's  summons  to 
him. 

LETTER   LIL 

For  the  Governor  of  Pontefract  Ca^de, 

•  Pontefract,' 9th  November,  1648. 
Sir — Being  come  hither  for  the  reduction  of  this 
place  I  thought  fit  to  summon  you  to  deliver  your 
garrison  to  me,  for  the  use  of  the  Parliament.  Those 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  with  you  may  have  better 
terms  than  if  you  should  hold  it  to  extremity.  I  ex- 
pect your  answer  this  day,  and  rest. 

Your  servant, 

Oliver  CROMWEfO.. 

Governor  Morris  stiffly  refuses  ;  holds  out  yet  a 
good  while — and  at  last  loses  his  head  at  York 
assizes  hy  the  business-t  Royalism  is  getting 
desperate ;  has  taken  to  highway  robbery ;  is  as- 
sassinating, and  e.vtensively  attempting  to  assassi- 
nate.§  Two  weeks  ago,  Sunday,  29th  October,  a 
Party  sallied  fram  this  very  Castle  of  Pontefract; 
rode  into  Doncaster  in  disguise,  and  there,  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  getting  into  Colonel  Rainsbo- 
rough's  lodging,  stabbed  him  dead : — murder,  or  a 
very  questionable  kind  of  homicide  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  Royal  Treaty  in  Newport  comes 
to  no  good  issue,  and  the  Forty  Days  are  now 
done ;  the  Parliament  by  small  and  smaller  instal- 
ments prolongs  it,  still  hoping  beyond  hope  for  a 
good  issue.  The  Army,  sternly  watchful  of  it 
from  St.  Albans,  is  presenting  a  Remonstrance, 
That  a  good  issue  lies  not  in  it ;  that  a  good  issue 
must  he  sought  elsewhere  than  in  it.  By  bringing 
Delinquents  to  justice ;  and  the  Chief  Djelinquent, 
who  has  again  involved  this  Nation  in  blood  !  To 
which  doctrine,  various  petitioning  Counties  and 
Parties,  and  a  definite  minority  in  Parliament  and 
England  generally,  testify  their  stern  adherence,  at 
all  risks  and  hazards  whatsoever. 


LETTER  Lfll 

Jenner,  Member  for  Cricklade,  and  Ashe,  Member 
for  Westbury ;  these  too,  sitting  I  think  in  the  De- 
linquents' Committee  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall — seem 
inclined  for  a  milder  course.  Wherein  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  does  by  no  means  agree  with  the 
said  Jenner  and  Ashe ;  having  had  a  somewhat 
closer  experience  of  the  matter  than  thej  ! 

'  Commons  Journals,  20  October,  1648. 

t  Newspapers  (Cromweliiana,  p.  48  ;)  Rushworth,  vii.  ISM. 
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'Colonel  Owen*  seems  to  be  a  Welsh  Delin- 
quent ;  I  suppose,  the  •  Sir  John  Owen  '  of  whom 
there  arises  life-and-death  question  by  and  by 
'The  Governor  of  Nottingham'  is  Colonel  Hutch 
inson,  whom  we  know.  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale  we  also  know — and  '  presume  you  have 
heard  what  is  become  of  him  ?'  Sir  Marmaduke, 
it  was  rigorously  voted  on  the  6th  of  this  month, 
is  one  of  the  '  Seven  that  shall  be  excepted  from 
pardon;'  whom  the  King  himself,  if  he  bargain 
with  us,  shall  never  forgive.'  He  escaped  after- 
wards from  Nottingham  Castle,  by  industry  of  his 
own. 

To  the  HtmowabU  my  fumtmred  Friends  Robert  Jenner 
and  John  Ashe,  Esqvires,  ^at  London ;'  Tktx. 

Knottinglcy.  near  Pontefract, 
•20th  November,  I64*J. 

Gktti,£3cex — I  received  an  Order  from  the  Governor 
of  Nottinffham,  directed  to  him  from  you,  to  bring 
up  Colonel  Owen,  or  take  bail  for  his  coming  up  to 
make  his  composition,  he  having  made  an  humble 
Petition  to  the  Parliament  for  the  s  me. 

If  I  be  not  mistaken,  the  House  of  Commons  did 
vote  all  those  *  persons'  Traitors  that  did  not  adhere 
to,  or  bring  in,  the  Scots  in  their  late  Invading  of  this 
Kingdom  under  Duke  Hamilton.  And  not  without 
very  clear  justice ;  this  being  a  more  prodigious 
Treason  than  any  that  had  been  perfected  before  ; 
because  the  former  quarrel  was  that  Englishmen 
might  rule  over  one  another  ;  this  to  vassaJise  us  to 
a  foreign  Nation.  And  their  fault  who  have  appealed 
in  this  Summer's  business  is  certainly  double  to  theirs 
who  were  in  the  first,  because  it  is  the  repetition  of 
the  same  offence  against  all  the  witnesses  thai  God 
has  bome.t  by  making  and  abetting  a  Second  war. 

And  if  this  be  their  justice,^  and  upon  so  good 
fTounds,  I  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  emi- 
nent actors  should  so  easily  be  received  to  compound. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  how  contrary  this 
is  to  to  some  of  your  judgments  at  the  rendition  of 
Oxford  :  though  we  had  the  town  in  consideration, § 
and  '  our '  blood  saved  to  boot ;  yet  Two  Years  per- 
faape  was  ihoaght  too  little  to  expiate  their  otfence.U 
But  now,  when  you  have  such  men  in  your  hands, 
and  it  will  cost  yon  nothing  to  do  justice  ;  now  after 
&11  this  trouble  and  the  hazard  of  a  Second  War — for 
a  little  more  moneys  all  offences  shall  be  pardoned  ! 

This  Gentleman  was  taken  with  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  in  their  flight  together: — I  presume  you 
have  heard  what  is  become  vfhim.  Let  me  remem- 
ber you  that  out  of  the  'same  '  Garrison  was  fetched 
not  long  since  (I  believe  while  we  were  in  heat  of 
action)  Colonel  Humphrey  Mathc%vs,  than  whom  this 
Cause  we  have  fought  for  has  not  had  a  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  ; — and  he  not  guilty  only  of  being  an 
enemy,  but   he    apostatised   from   your  Cause   and 

•  Commons  Joamals,  vL  70. 

t  From  Naseby  downwards,  God,  in  the  battle-whiriwisd, 
seemed  to  speak  and  witness  very  audibly. 

{  House  of  Commons.  ^  Town  as  some  recompense. 

H  Sentence  unintelligible  to  the  careless  reader,  so  hasty  is 
it.  and  overcrowded  with  meaning  in  the  original.  '  Give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  that,  if  it  were  contrary  to  some  of  your 
Judgments,  that  at  the  rendition  of  Oxford,  though  we  had  the 
Town  in  consideration,  and  blood  saved  to  boot ;  yet  Two 
Years  perhaps,"  kc — Oxford  was  surrendered  ^0*24  June, 
1646  ;  the  Malignant!  found  there  were  to  have  a  composition, 
not  exceeding  Two  Years  revenue  for  estates  of  inheritance 
(Rnghworth.  vi.  2S0,  5.) — which  the  victorious  Presbyterian 
Party,  belike  Jenner  and  Ashe  among  the  re^t,  had  exclaimed 
against  as  too  lenient  a  procedure  Very  different  now  when 
the  new  Malignants,  though  a  doubly  criminal  set,  are  lH>ne 
-of  their  own  bone  '. 

%  Goldsmiths'  Hall  has  a  true  feeling  for  Money  ;  a  dimmer 
oa*  for  Justice,  it  seems. 


Quarrel ;  having  been  a  Colonrl,  if  not  more,  under 
vou,  and  '  then '  the  desperategt  promoter  of  the 
Webh  Rebellion  among  them  all!  And  how  near 
you  were  brought  to  ruin  thereby,  all  men  that  know 
tnything  can  tell:*  and  this  man  was  taken  away  by 
composition,  by  what  order  I  know  noL 

Gentlemen,  though  my  sense  does  appear  inore  se- 
vere than  perhaps  you  would  have  it,  yet  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  I  find  a  sense  among  the  Officers 
concerning  such  things  as  '  the  treatment  of  those 
men  to  amazement ; — which  truly  is  not  so  much  to 
.^ee  their  blood  made  so  cheap,  as  to  see  such  mani- 
fest witnessings  of  God,  so  terrible  and  so  just,  no 
more  reverenced. 

I  haye  directed  the  Governor  to  acquaint  the  Lord- 
General  herewith;  and  rest.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

OuV£R.   CROJrWKLL.f 


Here  is  a  sour  morsel  for  Jenner  and  Ashe ;  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  expecting !  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  digest  this  piece  of  admonition, 
and  come  forth  on  the  morrow  two  sadder  and  two 
wiser  men.  For  Colonel  Owen,  at  all  events,  there 
is  clearly  no  outlook,  at  present,  but  sitting  reflect- 
ive in  the  strong-room  of  Nottingham  Castle, 
whither  his  bad  Gtnius  has  led  him.  Who  Colo- 
nel Owen  was,  what  he  had  specially  done,  or  what 
became  of  him  afterwards,  e.xcept  that  he  escaped 
beheading  on  this  occasion,  is  not  known  to  me. 
His  name  indicates  a  Welsh  habitat ;  '  he  was  taken 
with  Sir  Marmaduke  in  their  flight  together :'  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Presbjterian  Welshmen  discom- 
fited in  June  and  July  last,  who  had  fled  to  join 
Hamilton,  and  be  worse  discomfited  a  second  time. 
The  House  some  days  ago  had  voted  that  '  Sir 
John  Owen,'  our  '  Colonel  Owen,'  I  conclude, 
should  gel  ofi"  with  'banishment;'  likewise  that 
Lord  Capel,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  other  capital 
Delinquents  should  be  'banished;'  and  even  thai 
James  Earl  of  Cambri^lge  (James  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton) should  be  -■  fined  100,000/.'  Such  votes  are  not 
unlikely  to  produce  a  '  .sense  amongst  the  Officers,' 
who  had  to  grapple  with  these  men,  as  with  de- 
vouring dragons  lately,  life  to  life.  Such  votes — 
will  need  to  be  rescindedl  Such,  and  some  others ! 
For  indeed  the  Presbyterian  Party  has  rallied  in  the 
House  during  the  late  high  blaze  of  Royalism ;  and 
sot  a  Treaty  set  on  fool  as  we  saw,  and  even  got 
the  Eleven  brought  back  again. — 

Jenner  and  Asht  are  old  stagers,  baving  entered 
Parliament  at  the  beginning.  They  are  frequently 
seen  in  public  business;  assiduous  subalterns. 
Ashe  sat  afterwards  in  Oliver's  PariiamenLs.§  Of 
this  Ashe  I  will  remember  another  thing:  once, 
some  years,  ago,  when  the  House  was  about  thank- 
ing some  monthly-fast  Preacher,  Ashe  .<aid  perti- 
nently, "  What  is  the  use  of  thanking  a  Preacher 
who  spoke  so  low  that  nobody  could  hear  hira  .^H 
Colonel  Humphrey  Mathews,  we  are  glad  tudis- 
cover.t  was  one  of  the  persons  taken  in  Pembrc5.e 
Castle  by  Oliver  himself  in  July  last:  brousjht 
along  with  him,  on  the  march  towards  Pre«ton,  and 
left,  as  the  other  Welsh  Prisoners  were,  at  Notting- 

♦  Witness  Chepstow,  St  Fagan's,  Pembroke  :— '  this  maa' 
is  .Mathews  t  Sloane  msj  ,  1-^19.  fol  94. 

{  Passed,  10  November.  1648  (Commons  Journals,  vi  3  ;) 
repealed,  13  December  (with  a  Declaiation  ;  Somers  TrMta, 
V.  167) 

§  Parliamentary  History,  xii.  3.        |  D'Ewes'SMS.  p  411. 

V  CromwelliaJU,  pp.  41,  43. 
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ham; — out  of  which  most  just  durance  some  prag- 
matical official,  Ashe,  Jenner,  or  another,  '  by  what 
order  I  know  not,'  has  feen  good  to  deliver  him ; 
him,  '  the  despeiutest  promoter  of  the  Welsh 
Rebellion  amongst  them  all.'  Such  is  red-tape 
even  in  a  Heroic  Puritanic  Age  !  No  wonder '  the 
Officers  have  a  sense  of  it,'  amounting  even  '  to 
amazement.'  Our  blood  that  we  have  shed  in  the 
Quarrel,  this  you  shall  account  as  nothing,  since 
you  so  please ;  but  these  '  manifest  witnesaings  of 
God,  60  terrible  and  so  just' — are  they  not  wit- 
nessings  of  God :  are  they  mere  sports  of  chance  .' 
Ye  wretched  infidel  red-tape  mortals,  what  will  or 
can  become  of  you .'  By  and  by,  if  this  course 
hold,  it  will  appear  that  '  You  are  no  Parliament ;' 
that  you  are  a  nameless  unbelieving  rabble,  with 
the  mere  title  of  Parliament,  who  must  go  about 
your  business  elsewhither,  with  soldiers'  pikes  in 
your  rearward ! — 


LETTER  LIV. 

♦All  the  Regiments  here  have  petitioned  my  Lord 
General  against  the  Treaty'  at  Newport,  '  and  for 
Justice  and  a  Settlement  of  the  Kingdom.  They 
desired  the  Lieutenant-GJeneral  to  recommend  their 
Petition ;  which  he  hath  done  in  the  Letter  follow- 
ing;'— which  is  of  the  same  date,  and  goes  in  the 
same  bag  with  that  to  Jenner  and  Ashe,  just  given. 

For  his  Excellency  the  Lord  General  Fairfax,  at  St. 
Albans :  These. 
Knottingley,  20th  November,  1648. 

My  Lord — I  find  in  the  Officers  of  the  Regiments 
a  very  great  sense  of  the  sufTeringe  of  this  poor  King- 
dom ;  and  in  them  all  a  very  great  zeal  to  have  im- 
p.irtial  Justice  done  upon  offenders.  And  I  must 
confess  I  do  in  all,  fiom  my  heart,  concur  with  them  ; 
and  I  verily  think  and  am  persuaded  they  are  things 
which  God  puts  into  our  hearts. 

I  shall  not  need  to  offer  anything  to  your  Ex- 
cellency: I  know,  GoJ  teaches  you;  and  that  He 
hath  manifested  His  presence  so  to  you  as  that  you 
will  give  glory  to  Him  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 
I  held  it  my  duty,  having  received  these  Petitions 
and  Letters,  and  being  '  so'  d«sired  by  the  framers 
thereof — to  present  them  to  you.  The  good  Lord 
work  His  will  upon  your  heart  enabling  you  to  it ; 
and  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  go  long  with  you. 
Thus  prays.  My  Lord, 

Your  most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

This  same  day,  Monday,  20th  November,  1648, 
the  Army  from  St.  Albans,  by  Colonel  Ewer  and  a 
Deputation,  presents  its  humble  unanimous 'Re- 
monstrance' to  the  House;  craving  that  the  same 
be  taken  'into  speedy  and  serious  consideration. f 
It  is  indeed  a  most  .serious  Document;  tending  to 
the  dread  Unknown!  Whereupon  en.sue  'high 
debates,'  Whether  we  shall  take  it  into  considera- 
tion.' Debates  to  be  resumed  this  day  week.  The 
Army,  before  this  day  week,  moves  up  to  Wind- 
sor; will  see  a  little  what  consideration  there  is. 
Newport  Treaty  is  just  expiring;  Presbyterian 
Royal  ism,  on  the  brink  of  desperate  crises,  adds 
still  two  days  of  life  to  it. 

♦  Rushworth,  vii.  1339. 

t  Commons  .lournals,  vi.  81 :  Remonstrance  itseli  in  Rosh- 
■worth,  vii.  1330. 


LETTER  LV. 

The  Army  came  to  Windsor  on  Saturday,  the  25th ; 
on  which  same  day  Oliver,  from  Knottingley,  is 
writing  a  remarkable  Letter,  the  last  of  the  series, 
to  Hammond  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  seems  to  be 
in  much  straight  about  '  that  Person'  and  futile 
Treaty  now  under  his  keeping  there. 

To  Colonil  Robert  Hammond  :   These. 

'  Knottingley,  near  Pontefract,'  2oth  November,  J648. 
Dear  Robin — No  man  rejoictth  more  to  see  a  line 
from  thee  than  myself.     I  know  thon  hast  long  been 
under   trial.     Thou  shalt   be   no   loser   by  it.     All 
'  things'  must  work  for  the  best. 

Thou  desirest  to  hear  of  my  experiences.  I  can 
tell  thee  :  I  am  such  a  one  as  thou  did  formerly  know, 
having  a  body  of  sin  and  death;  but  1  thank  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion, though  much  infirmity  ;  and  I  wait  for  the  re- 
demption. And  in  this  poor  condition  I  obtain 
mercy,  and  sweet  consolation  through  the  Spirit. 
And  find  abundant  cause  every  day  to  exalt  the  Lord, 
and  abase  flesh — and  herein*  I  have  some  exercise. 
As  to  outward  dispensations,  if  we  may  so  call 
them :  we  have  not  been  without  our  share  of  be- 
holding some  remarkable  providences,  and  appear- 
ances of  the  Lord.  His  presence  hath  been  amongst 
us,  and  by  the  light  of  His  countenance  we  have  pre- 
vailed.! We  are  sure,  the  good  will  of  Him  who 
dwelt  in  the  Bush  has  shined  upon  us ;  and  we  can 
humbly  say.  We  know  in  whom  we  have  believed  ; 
who  can  and  will  perfect  what  remaineth,  and  us  also 
in  doing  what  is  well-pleasing  in  his  eyesight. 

I  find  some  trouble  in  your  spirit;  occasioned 
first,  not  only  by  the  continuance  of  your  sad  and 
heavy  burden,  as  you  call  it,  but  '  also'  by  the  dis- 
satisfaction you  take  at  the  ways  of  some  good  men 
whom  you  love  with  your  heart,  who  through  this 
principle.  That  it  is  lawful  for  a  lesser  part,  if  in  the 
right,  to  force,  'a  numerical  majority,' &c. 

To  the  first :  Call  not  your  burden  sad  or  heavy. 
If  your  Father  laid  it  upon  you.  He  intended  neither. 
He  is  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  comes  every 
good  and  perfect  gift ;  who  of  His  own  will  begot  us, 
and  bade  us  count  it  all  joy  when  such  things  befal 
us;  they  being  for  the  exercise  of  faith  and  patience, 
whereby  in  the  end  (James  i.)  we  shall  be  made  per- 
feet. 

Dear  Robin,  our  fleshly  reasonings  ensnare  us. 
These  make  us  say,  "heavy,"  "sad,"  "pleasant," 
"  easy."  Was  there  not  a  little  of  this  when  Robert 
Hammond,  through  dissatisfaction  too,  desired  re- 
tirement from  the  Army,  and  thought  of  quiet  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  "^.X  Did  not  God  find  him  out  there  1 
I  believe  he  will  never  forget  this. — And  now  I  per- 
ceive he  is  to  seek  again ;  partly  through  his  sad  and 
heavy  burden,  and  partly  through  his  dissatisfaction 
with  friends'  actings. 

Dear  Robin,  thou  and  I  were  never  worthy  to  be 
door-keepers  in  this  Service.  If  thou  wilt  seek,  seek 
to  know  the  mind  of  God  in  all  that  chain  of  Provi- 
dence, whereby  God  brought  thee  thither,  and  that 
Person  to  thee  ;  how,  before  and  since,  God  has  or- 
dered him,  and  affairs  concerning  him  :  and  then  tell 
me.  Whether  there  be  not  some  glorious  and  high 
meaning  in  all  this,  above  what  thou  hast  yet  attain- 
ed 1  And,  laying  aside  thy  fleshly  reason,  seek  of  the 
Lord  to  teach  thee  what  that  is;  and  he  will  do  it. 
I  dare  be  positive  to  say.  It  is  not  that  the  wicked 
should  be  exalted  that  God  should  so  apiwar  as  in- 


*  '  Asd  in  the  latter  reipect  nt  least. 
}  0th  September  of  the  foregoing  year. 


f  At  Preston,  Itc 
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deed  He  hath  done.*  For  there  is  no  peace  to  them. 
No,  it  is  set  upon  the  hearts  of  such  as  fear  the  Lord, 
and  we  have  witness  npou  witness.  That  it  shall  go 
ill  with  them  and  their  partakers.  I  say  again,  sei-k 
that  spirit  to  teach  thee  ;  which  is  the  spirit  of  know- 
ledge and  understaadiag,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  of  wisdom  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  That 
spirit  will  close  thine  eyes  and  stop  thine  ears,  so 
that  thou  shalt  not  judge  by  them  ;  but  thou  shalt 
judge  for  the  meek  of  the  Earth,  and  thou  shalt  be 
made  able  to  do  accordingly.  The  Lord  direct  thee 
to  that  which  is  weli-pleasing  in  His  eyesight 

As  to  my  dissatisfaction  with  friends^  actings  upon 
that  supposed  principle,  I  wonder  not  at  that.  If  a 
man  take  not  his  own  burden  well,  he  shall  hardly 
others';  especially  if  involved  by  so  near  a  relation 
of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood  as  thou  art.  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  lo  satisfy  ;  but  I  hold  myself 
bound  to  lay  my  thoughts  before  so  dear  a  friend. 
The  Lord  do  His  own  will. 

You  say  :  "  God  hath  appointed  anthorities  among 
the  nations,  to  which  active  or  passive  obedience  is 
to  be  yielded.  This  resides  in  England  in  the  Par- 
liament. Therefore  active  or  passive  resistance,"  3cc. 

Authorities'  and  powers  are  the  ordinance  of  Ciod. 
This  or  that  species  is  of  human  institution,  and  limi- 
ted, some  with  larger,  others  with  stricter  bands, 
each  one  according  to  its  constitution.  '  But '  I  do 
not  therefore  think  the  Authorities  may  do  anything,f 
and  yet  such  obedience  be  due.  All  agree  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  resist.  If  so,  your 
ground  fails,  and  so  likewise  the  inference.  Indeed, 
dear  Robin,  not  to  multiply  words,  the  query  is, 
"Whether  ours  be  such  a  case  1  This  ingenuously  is 
the  true  question. 

To  this  I  shall  say  nothing,  though  I  could  say  very 
much  ;  but  only  desire  thee  to  see  what  thou  findest 
in  thy  own  heart  to  two  or  three  plain  considerations: 
First,  Whether  Salus  Populi  be  a  sound  position  1} 
Secondly,  Whether  in  the  way  in  hand,§  really  and 
before  the  Lord,  before  whom  conscience  has  to  stand, 
this  be  provided  for; — or  if  the  whole  fruit  of  the 
War  is  not  like  to  be  frustrated,  and  all  most  like  to 
turn  to  what  it  was,  and  worse  1  And  this,  contrary 
to  Engagements,  explicit  Covenants  with  thosejl  who 
ventured  their  lives  upon  those  Covenants  and  En- 
gagements, without  whom  perhaps,  in  equity,  relaxa- 
tion ought  not  to  be  1  Thirdly,  Whether  this  Army 
be  not  a  lawful  Powei,  called  by  God  to  oppose  and 
fight  against  the  King  upon  some  stated  grounds ; 
and  being  in  power  to  such  ends,  may  not  oppose  one 
Name  of  Authority,  for  those  ends,  as  well  as  another 
Name — since  it  was  not  the  outward  Authority  sum- 
moning them  that  by  iti  power  made  the  quarrel  law- 
ful, but  the  quarrel  was  lawful  in  itself?  If  so,  it  may 
be,  acting  will  be  justified  in  faro  humano. — But 
truly  this  kind  of  reasonings  may  be  but  fleshly  either 
with  or  against :  only  it  is  good  to  try  what  truth 
may  be  in  them.     And  the  Lord  teach  us. 

My  dear  Friend,  let  us  look  into  providences; 
Burely  they  mean  somewhat.  They  hang  so  together  ; 
have  been  so  constant,  so  clear,  unclouded.  Malice, 
Bwoln  malice  againsi  God's  people,  now  called 
*'  Saints,"  to  root  out  their  name  ; — and  yet  they, 
'these  poor  Saints,'  getting  arms,  and  therein  blessed 
with  defence  and  more  ! — I  desire,  he  that  is  for  a 
principle  of  sutTeringir  would  not  too  much  slight  this. 
I  slight  not  him  who  is  so  minded  :  but  let  us  beware 
lest  fleshly  reasoning  see  more  safety  in  making  use 

*  For  other  purposes  that  God  has  so  raattifested  Himself 
ts,  ia  these  transactions  of  ours.  He  has  done. 

t  Whitsoeyer  thej-  like. 

;  '  The  gaiety  of  the  people  the  supreme  law  :'  is  that  a  true 
doctrine  or  a  false  one. 

§  By  this  Pariiamentarjr  Treaty  with  the  King. 

y  Us  soldiers.  f  Passive  obedience 


of  this  principle  than  in  acting!  Who  acts,  if  he  re- 
solve not  through  God  to  be  willing  to  part  with  all  i 
Our  hearts  are  very  deceitful,  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left. 

What  think  you  of  Providence  disposing  the  hearts 
of  so  many  of  God's  people  this  way,  es|>ecially  in 
this  poor  Army,  wherein  the  great  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  appear !  I  know  not  one  Otlicer  among  us 
but  is  on  the  increasing  hand."  And  let  me  say,  it 
is  after  much  patience — here  in  the  North.  We 
trust,  the  same  Lord  who  hath  framed  our  minds  in 
our  actings  is  with  us  in  this  also.  And  all  contrary 
to  a  natural  tendency,  and  to  those  comforts  owr 
hearts  could  wish  to  enjoy  as  well  as  others.  And 
the  difficulties  probably  to  be  encDuntered  with,  and 
the  enemies  : — not  few  ;  even  all  that  is  glorious  in 
this  world.  Appearance  of  united  names,  titles  and 
authorities  'all  against  us;' — and  yet  not  terrified 
'  we  :'  only  desiring  to  fear  our  great  God,  that  we 
do  nothing  against  His  will.  Truly  this  is  our  con- 
dition.f 

And  to  conclude.  We  in  this  Northern  Army 
were  in  a  waiting  posture  ;  desiring  to  see  what  the 
Lord  would  lead  us  to.  And  a  Declaration^  is  pat 
out,  at  which  many  are  shaken  : — although  we  could 
perhaps  have  wished  the  stay  of  it  till  after  the 
Treaty,  yet  seeing  it  is  come  out,  we  trust  to  rejoice 
tn  the  will  of  the  Lord,  waiting  His  farther  pleasure. 
— Dear  Robin,  beware  of  men  ;  look  op  to  the  Lord. 
Let  Him  be  free  to  speak  and  command  in  thy  heart. 
Take  heed  of  the  things  I  fear  thou  hast  reasoned 
thyself  into;  and  thou  shalt  be  able  through  Him, 
without  consulting  flesh  and  blood,  lo  do  valiantly 
for  Him  and  His  people. 

Thon  mentionesi  somewhat  as  if,  by  acting  against 
such  opposition  as  is  like  to  be,  there  will  be  a  tempt- 
ing of  God.  Dear  Robin,  tempting  of  God  ordinarily 
is  either  by  acting  presumptuously  in  carnal  confi- 
dence, or  in  unbelief  through  ditfidence:  both  these 
ways  Israel  tempted  God  in  the  wilderness,  and  He 
was  grieved  by  them  Not  the  encoontf-nng  *of' 
difficulties,  therefore,  makes  us  to  tempt  God  ;  but 
the  acting  before  and  without  faith.§  If  the  Lord 
have  in  any  measure  persuaded  His  people,  as  gen- 
erally He  hath,  of  the  lawfulness,  nay  of  the  duty 
— this  persuasion  prevailing  upon  the  heart  is  faith, 
and  acting  thereupon  is  acting  in  faith  ;  and  the  more 
the  difficulties  are,  the  more  the  faith.  And  it  ia 
most  sweet  that  he  who  is  not  persuaded  have 
patience  towards  them  that  are,  and  judge  not :  and 
this  will  free  thee  from  the  trouble  of  others'  actings, 
which,  thou  sayest,  adds  to  thy  grief  Only  let  me 
ofler  two  or  three  things,  and  I  have  done. 

Dost  thou  not  think  this  fear  of  the  Levellers  (of 
whom  there  is  no  fear)  "  that  they  would  destroy 
Nobility,"  'ic'  has  caused  some  to  take  up  corrup- 
tion, and  find  it  lawful  to  make  this  ruining  hypocri- 
tical Agreement,  on  one  part  tjj  Hath  not  this  biassed 
even  some  good  men  1  I  will  not  say,  the  thing  they 
fear  will  come  upon  them ;  but  if  it  do,  they  will 
bring   it  upon  themselves.     Have   not   some  of  our 

*  Come  or  coming  over  to  this  opinion. 

f  The  incorrect  original,  mshing  on  in  an  eager  ungram 
matical  miinner,  were  it  not  that  common  readers  might  miss 
the  meaning  of  it,  would  please  me  better ;  at  any  rate  I 
sobjoin  it  here  as  somewhat  characteristic  ;  '  And  let  me  say 
it  is  here  in  the  North  after  much  patience,  we  trust  the  same 
Lord  who  hath  framed  oar  minds  in  our  actings  i?  with  U5  ia 
this  also.  .'Uid  this  contrary  to  a  natural  tenJency.  and  to 
those  comforts  oar  hearts  could  wish  to  enjoy  with  others. 
And  the  difficulties  probibly  to  be  encountered  with,  and  the 
enenies,  not  few.  even  all  that  is  glorious  in  this  world,  with 
appearance  of  united  names,  titles  and  authorities,  and  yet 
not  terrified,  only,'  lie. 

\  Remonstrance  of  the  Army,  presented  by  Ewer  oa 
Monday  last. 

§  Very  true,  my  Lord  General,— then,  now,  and  always  ' 

5  Hollow  Treaty  at  Newport. 
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friends,  by  their  passive  principle  (which  I  jud^e  not, 
only  I  think  ii  liable  to  temptntion  as  well  as  the  ac 
tive,  and  neither  of  them  good  but  as  we  are  led  into 
them  of  God,  and  neither  <.<f  them  to  be  reasoned  in- 
to, because  the  heart  is  deceitful) — been  occiisioned 
to  overlook  what  is  just  and  honest,  and  to  think  the 
people  <>f  God  may  have  as  much  or  more  good  the 
one  way  than  the  other  1  Good  by  this  Man — against 
•whom  the  Lord  haih  witnessed  ;  and  whom  ihon 
knowesl  !  Is  this  so  in  their  hearts;  or  is  it  reasoned, 
forced  in  1* 

Uobin,  I  have  done.  Ask  we  our  hearta.  Whether 
we  think  that,  after  all,  these  dis|)ensations,  the  like 
to  which  many  generations  cannot  afford — should 
end  in  so  corrupt  reasonings  of  good  men  :  and 
should  so  hit  the  designings  of  bad  1  Thinkesl  thou 
in  thy  heart  that  the  glorious  dispensations  of  God 
point  out  to  ihisl  Or  to  teach  His  people  to  trust  in 
Him,  and  to  wait  for  better  things — when,  it  may  be, 
better  are  sealed  to  many  of  their  spirits'?!  And  I, 
as  a  poor  looker-on,  I  had  rather  live  in  the  hope  of 
that  spirit  '  which  believes  that  God  doth  so  teach 
us,'  and  take  my  share  with  them,  expecting  a  good 
issue,  than  be  led  away  with  the  others. 

This  trouble  I  have  been  at,  because  my  soul  loves 
thee,  and  I  would  not  have  thee  swerve,  or  lose    any 
glorious  opportunity  the  Lord  puts  into  thy  hand.  The 
Lord  be  thy  counsellor.     Dear  Robin,  I  rest  thine, 
Oliver  Cromwell..^ 

Colonel  Hammond,  the  ingenuous  young  man 
■whom  Oliver  much  loves,  did  not  receive  this  Let- 
ter at  the  Isle  of  Wight  whither  it  was  directed  ; 
young  Colonel  Hammond  is  no  longer  there.  On 
Monday  the  27th,  there  came  to  him  Colonel  Ewer, 
he  of  the  remonstrance;  Colonel  Ewer  with  new 
force,  with  an  Order  from  the  Lord  General  and 
Army  Council  that  Colonel  Hammond  do  straight- 
way repair  to  Windsor,  heinj?  wanted  at  head- 
quarters there.  A  young  Colonel,  with  dubitalions 
such  as  those  of  Hammond's,  will  not  suit  in  that 
Isle  at  present.  Ewer,  on  the  Tuesday  nia;ht,  a 
night  ol  storm  and  pouring  rain,  besets  his  Majes- 
ty's lodgings  iu  the  Town  of  Newport  (for  his  Ma- 
jesty is  stiJl  on  parole  there)  with  strange  soldiers, 
in  a  stiange  state  of  readiness,  the  smoke  of  their 
gun-matches  poisoning  the  air  of  his  Majesty's 
apartment  itself; — and  on  the  morrow  morning,  at 
eight  of  the  clock,  calls  out  his  Majesty's  coach  ; 
moves  off  with  his  Majesty  in  grim  reticence  and 
rigorous  military  order,  to  Hurst  Castle,  a  small  so- 
litary stronghold  on  the  opposite  beach  yonder.§ 

For  at  lyindon  matters  are  coming  rapidly  to  a 
crisis.  The  resumed  Debate,  "  Shall  the  Army  Re- 
monstrance be  taken  into  consideration  .'"  does  not 
come  out  affirmative  ;  on  the  contrary,  on  Monday 
the  30th  it  comes  out  negative  by  a  Majority  of 
Ninety:  "No,  we  will  not  take  it  into  considera- 
tion." No?  The  Army  at  Windsor,  thereupon, 
spends  again  '  a  Day  in  Prayer.' 

The  Army  at  Windsor  has  decided  on  the  mor- 
row that  it  will  march  to  London  ; — marches,  ar- 
rives, accordinsily,  on  Saturday  December  2d ; 
quarters  itself  in  Whitehall,  in  St.  James's;  '  and 

*  I  think  it  in  '  re!i«one<i '  in,  and  by  bad  arsumpnts  too,  my 
Lord  (JeiiorRl !  The  inner  liearf  of  ttie  men  in  real  contact 
witli  ttie  inner  heart  of  the  matter  had  little  to  do  with  all 
that :— alas,  was  there  ever  any  such  '  contact '  with  the  real 
truth  olanv  matter,  on  the  part  of^uch  men.  yourKxccllencyl 

f  .Alreaily  induhitablv  sure  to  many  of  them. 

i  Birch,  n.  101  ;  ends  the  Volume.  ' 
Colonel  Cook's  Narrative,  in  Ruthworth,  vii.  1S44. 


other  great  vacant  Houses  in  the  skirts  of  the  City 
and  Villages  about,  no  offence  being  given  any- 
where.'* In  the  drama  of  Modern  History  one 
knows  not  any  graver,  more  noteworthy  scene  ; — 
earnest  as  very  Death  and  Judgment.  They  have 
decided  to  have  Justice,  the.«e  men ;  to  see  God's 
Justice  done,  and  His  judgments  e.xeculed  on  this 
Earth.  The  abys-ses  where  the  thunders  and  the 
splendours  are  bred — the  reader  sees  them  again 
laid  bare:  and  black  Madness  lying  close  to  the 
Wisdom  which  isbrightest  and  highest; — and  owls 
and  godless  men  who  bate  the  lightning  and  the 
light,  and  love  the  mephitic  dusk  and  darkness  are 
no  judges  of  the  actions  and  heroes  !  Shedders  of 
blood  ?'  Yes,  blood  is  occasionally  shed.  The  heal- 
ing Surgeon,  the  sacrificial  Priest,  the  august  Judge 
pronouncer  of  GJod's  oracles  to  men,  these  and  the 
atrocious  Murderer  are  alike  shedders  of  blood  ; 
and  it  is  an  owl's  eye  that,  except  for  the  dresses 
they  wear,  discerns  no  difference  in  these! — Let 
us  leave  the  owl  to  his  hootings  let  us  get  on  with 
our  Chronology  and  swift  course  of  events. 

On  Monday,  4th  December,  the  House,  for  the 
last  time,  takes  '  into  farther  debate'  the  desperate 
question,  Whether  his  Majesty's  concessions  in  that 
Treaty  of  Newport  are  a  ground  of  settlement.' — 
debates  it  all  Monday;  has  debated  it  all  Friday 
and  Saturday  before.  Debates  it  all  Monday,  « till 
five  o'clock  next  morning;'  at  five  o'clock  next 
morning,  decides  it.  Yea.  By  a  Majority  of  Forty- 
six,  One-hundred  and  twenty-nine  (o  Eighty-three, 
it  is  at  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  decided. 
Yea,  they  are  a  ground  of  settlement.  The  Army 
Chiefs  and  the  Minority  consult  together,  in  deep 
and  deepest  dehberation,  through  the  night ;  not,  I 
suppose,  without  Prayer ;  and  on  the  morrow  morn- 
ing this  is  what  we  see  : 

Wednesday,  6th  December,  1648, '  Colonel  Rich's 
regiment  of  horces  and  Colonel  Pride's  regiment  of 
foot  were  a  guard  to  the  Parliament;  and  the  City 
Trainbands  were  discharged'  from  that  employ- 
ment.f  Yes,  they  were !  Colonel  Rich's  horse  stand 
ranked  in  Palaceyard,  Colonel  Pride's  foot  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  at  all  entrances  to  the  Commons 
House,  this  day  .'  and  in  Colonel  Pride's  hand  is  a 
written  list  of  names,  names  of  the  chief  among  the 
Hundred  and  twenty-nine ;  and  at  his  side  is  my 
Lord  Grey  of  Grohy,  who,  as  this  Member  after  that 
comes  u]i.  whispers  or  beckons,  "  He  is  one  of 
them  ;  he  cannot  enter !"  And  Pride  gives  the  word, 
"  To  the  Queen's  Court ;"  and  Member  after  Mem- 
ber is  marched  thither.  Forty-one  of  them  this  day ; 
and  kept  there  in  a  state  bordering  on  rabidity,  ask- 
ing. By  what  Law  .'  and  ever  again,  By  what  Law  ? 
Is  there  a  colour  or  faintest  shadow  of  Iaw,  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Books,  Year-books,  Rolls  of 
Parliament,  Bractons,  Fletas,  Cokes  upon  Lyttle- 
ton,  for  this  .'  Hugh  Peters  visits  them ;  has  little 
comfort,  no  light  as  to  the  I^w  ;  Confesses,  "  It  is 
by  the  Law  of  Necessity ;  truly,  by  the  Power  of 
the  Sword." 

It  must  be  owned  the  Constable's  baton  is  fairly 
down  this  day ;  overborne  by  the  Power  of  the 
Sword,  and  a  Law  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Books.  At  night  the  distracted  Forty-one  are 
marched  to  Mr.  Duke'3  Tavern  hard-by,  a  '  Ta- 
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Tern  called  Hell ;'  and  very  imperfectly  accommo- 
dated for  the  night.  Sir  Simons  DEwes,  who  has 
ceased  taking  notes  long  since ;  Air.  William 
Prynne,  louder  than  any  in  the  question  of  Law; 
Waller,  Massey,  Harley,and  others  of  the  old  Ele- 
yen,  are  of  this  unlucky  Forty-one;  among  whom 
too  we  count  little  Clement  Walker  •  in  his  grey 
suit  with  his  little  stick,'* — asking  in  the  voice  of 
the  indomitablest  terrier  or  Blenheim  cocker,  "  By 
what  Law  ?  I  ask  again.  By  what  Law  ?"  Whom 
no  mortal  will  ever  be  able  to  answer.  Such  is 
the  far-lamed  Pui^ing  of  the  House  by  Colonel 
Pride. 

This  evening,  while  the  Forty-one  are  getting 
lodged  in  Mr.  Duke's,  Lieutenant-General  Crom- 
well came  to  Town.  Pontefract  Castle  is  not  ta- 
ken ;  he  has  left  Lambert  looking  after  that,  and 
come  up  hither  to  look  after  more  important  things. 

The  Commons  on  Wednesday  did  send  out  to 
demand  '  the  Members  of  this  House'  from  Colonel 
Pride ;  but  Pride  made  respectful  evasive  answer ; 
could  not  for  the  moment  comply  with  the  desires 
of  tlie  honourable  House.  On  the  Thursday  Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell  is  thanked ;  and  Pride's 
Purge,  continues :  new  men  of  the  Majority  are 
seized;  others  scared  away  need  no  seizing; — 
above  a  Hundred  in  all  ;t  who  are  sent  into  their 
countries,  pent  into  the  Tower;  sent  out  of  our 
way,  and  trouble  us  no  farther.  The  Minority 
hag  now  become  Alajority;  there  is  now  clear 
course  for  it,  clear  resolutiun  there  has  for  some 
time  back  been  in  it.  What  its  resolution  was,  and 
its  action  that  it  did  in  pursuance  thereof,  '  an  ac- 
tion not  done  in  a  corner,  but  in  sight  of  all  the 
Nations,'  and  of  God  who  made  the  Nations,  we 
know,  and  the  whole  world  knows  ! — 


DEATH-WARRANT. 

The  Trial  of  Charles  Stuart  falls  not  to  be  de- 
scribed in  this  place ;  the  deep  meanings  that  lie  in 
it  caimot  be  so  much  as  glanced  at  here.  Oliver 
Cromwell  atteiids  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  at 
every  session  e.\cept  one ;  Fairfax  sits  only  in  the 
first.  Ludlow,  Whalley,  Walton,  names  known 
to  us,  are  also  constant  attendants  in  that  High 
Court,  during  that  long-memorable  Month  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1649.  The  King  is  thrice  brought  to  the 
Bar;  refuses  to  plead,  comports  himself  with  royal 
dignity,  with  royal  haughtine.«is,  strong  in  his  di- 
▼ine  right ;  '  smiles'  contemptuously, '  looks  with 
an  austere  countenanc«;' — does  not  seem  till  the 
veiy  last,  to  have  fairly  believed  that  they  would 
dare  to  sentence  him.  But  they  were  men  suffi- 
ciently provided  with  daring:  men  we  are  bound  to 
see,  who  sat  there  as  in  the  Presence  of  the  Maker 
of  all  men,  as  executing  the  judgments  of  Heaven 
above,  and  had  not  the  fear  of  any  man  or  thing 
on  the  Earth  below.  Bradshaw  .said  to  the  King, 
♦'  Sir,  you  are  not  permitted  to  issue  out  in  these 
discoursings.  This  Court  is  satisfied  of  its  autho- 
rity. No  Court  will  bear  to  hear  its  authority 
questioned  in  that  manner." — Clerk,  read  the  Sen- 
tence I" — 
And  so,  under  date  29th  Jannary,  1648-9,  there 

•  List  in  Rushworth.  p  1356. 

i  List  in  Somers  Tracts,  n.  37 ;— veiT  iacorrect,  u  all  the 
Ijctsare. 


is  this  stem  Document  to  be  introduced;  not  spe- 
cifically of  Oliver's  composition;  but  expressing  in 
every  letter  of  it  the  conviction  of  Oliver's  heart,  in 
this,  one  of  his  most  important  appearances  on  the 
stage  of  earthly  life. 

To    Colonel  Francit  Hacktr,   Colonel  Hwncks,  and 
L-ieutenant-Colonel  Phayr,  and  to  every  of  them. 

At  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  Try- 
ing and  judging  of  Charles  Stuart,  King 
of  England,  2Qth  January,  1648. 

Wherkas  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  is  and 
standeth  convicted,  attainted  and  condemned  of  High 
Treason  and  other  high  Crimes ;  and  Sentence  upon 
Saturday  last  was  pronounced  against  him  by  this 
Court,  To  be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his  head 
from  his  body  ;  of  which  Sentence  execution  yet  re- 
maineth  to  be  done  : 

These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  see 
the  said  Sentence  executed,  in  the  open  Street  before 
Whitehall,  upon  the  morrow,  being  the  Thirtieth  day 
of  this  instant  month  of  January,  between  the  hours 
of  Ten  in  the  morning  and  Five  in  the  afternoon, 
with  full  effect.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your 
warrant. 

And  these  are  to  require  all  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
and  others  the  good  People  of  this  Nation  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  assisting  unto  you  in  this  service. 
Given  tmder  our  hands  and  seals, 
John  Bsadshaw, 
Thomas  Grey,  '  Loed  Groby,* 
Olts-ee  Cromweli., 

('  and  Fifty-six  others.')* 

"  Ipsis  molosses  ferodores.  More  savage  than 
their  own  mastife.'"  shrieks  Saumaise;!  shrieks 
all  the  world,  in  unmelodious  soul-cnnfusing  dia- 
pason of  distraction — happily  at  length  grown  very 
faint  in  our  day.  The  truth  is,  no  mo<lern  reader 
can  conceive  the  then  afrocity,  ferocity,  unspeak- 
ability  of  this  fact  First,  after  long  reading  in 
the  old  dead  Pamphlets  does  one  see  the  magnitude 
of  it.  To  be  equalled,  nay,  to  be  preferred,  think 
some,  in  point  of  horror,  to  *  the  Crucifixion  of 
Christ.'  Alas,  in  thesfi  irreverent  times  of  ours,  if 
all  the  Kings  of  Europe  were  to  be  cut  in  pieces  at 
one  swoop,  and  flung  in  heaps  in  Sl  Margaret's 
Churchyard  on  the  same  day,  the  emotion  would, 
in  strict  arithmetical  truth,  be  small  in  comparison  ! 
We  know  it  not,  this  atrocity  of  the  English  Regi- 
cides; shall  never  know  it.  I  reckon  it  perhaps 
the  most  daring  action  any  Body  of  Men  to  be  met 
with  in  Historj'  ever,  with  clear  consciousness,  de- 
liberately set  themselves  to  do.  Dread  Phantoms, 
glanng  supernal  on  you — when  once  they  are 
quelled  and  their  light  snufied  out,  none  knows  the 
terror  of  the  Phantom  !  The  Phantom  is  a  poor 
paper-lantern  with  a  candle-end  in  it,  which  any 
whipster  dare  now  beard. 

A  certain  Queen  in  some  South-Sea  Island,  I 
have  read  in  Missionary  Books,  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  ;  did  not  any  longer  believe  in  the 
old  Goiis.  She  assembled  her  people ;  said  to  them, 
'  My  faithful  People,  the  gods  do  not  dwell  in  that 
burning-mountain  in  the  centre  of  our  Isle.  That 
is  not  God  ;  no,  that  is  a  common  burning-moun- 
tain— mere  culinary  fire  burning  under  peculiar 

•  Rnshworth,  vii    1426:  Nahon's  Trial  «f  King  CharlM 
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circumstances.  See,  I  will  walk  before  you  to  that 
burning  mountain ;  will  empty  my  washbowl  into 
it,  c;ist  my  slipper  over  it,  defy  it  to  the  uttermost, 
and  stand  the  consequences!" — She  walked  accor- 
dingly, this  South- Sea  Heroine,  nerved  to  the  stick- 
ing place;  her  people  following  in  pale  horror  and 
expectancy:  she  did  her  experiment;  and,  I  am 
told,  they  have  truer  notions  of  the  gods  in  that 
Island  ever  since.  Experiment  which  it  is  now 
very  easy  to  repeal^  and  very  needless.  Honour  to 
the  Brave  who  deliver  us  from  Phantom-dynasties, 
in  South-Sea  Islands  and  in  North  ! 

This  action  of  the  English  Regicides  did  in  eflect 
strike  a  damp  like  death  through  the  heart  of  Flun- 
keyism  universally  in  this  world.  Whereof  Flun- 
keyism,  Cant,  Cloth-worship,  or  whatever  ugly 
name  it  have,  has  gone  about  incurably  sick  ever 
since;  and  is  now  at  length,  in  these  generations, 
very  rapidly  dying.  The  like  of  which  action 
will  not  be  needed  for  a  thousand  years  again. 
Needed,  alas — not  till  a  new  genuine  Hero-worship 
has  arisen,  has  perfected  itself ;  and  had  time  to 
degenerate  into  a  Flunkeyism  and  Cloth-worship 
again  !  Which  I  take  to  be  a  very  long  date  in- 
deed. 

Thus  ends  the  Second  Civil  War.  In  Regicide, 
in  a  Commonwealth  and  Keepers  of  the  Liberties 
of  England.  In  punishment  of  Delinquents,  in 
abolition  of  Cobwebs; — if  it  be  possible,  in  a 
Government  of  Heroism  and  Veracity;  at  lowest, 
of  Anti-Flunkeyism,  Anti-Cant,  and  i\i&  endeavour 
after  Heroism  and  Veracity. 


LETTERS  LVI.— LXV. 

On  Tuesday,  ZOth  January,  1648-9,  it  is  ordered 
in  the  Commons  House,  '  That  the  Post  be  stayed 
until  to-morrow  morning,  ten  of  the  clock :'  and 
the  same  afternoon,  the  King's  Execution  having 
now  taken  place,  Edward  Dendy  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
with  due  trumpeters,  pursuivants  and  horse-troops, 
notifies,  loud  as  he  can  blow,  at  Cheapside,  and 
elsewhere,  openly  to  all  men.  That  who.soever  shall 
proclaim  a  new  King,  Charles  Second  or  another, 
without  authority  of  Parliament, in  this  Nation  of 
England,  shall  be  a  Traitor  and  suffer  death.  For 
which  service,  on  the  morrow,  each  trumpeter  re 
ceives  'ten  shillings'  of  the  public  money,  and 
Sergeant  Dendy  himself — shall  see  what  he  will 
receive.*  And  all  Sheriffs,  Mayors  of  Towns  and 
such  like  are  to  do  the  same  in  their  respective 
localities,  that  the  fact  be  known  to  every  one. 

After  which  follow,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
such  debatings,committee-ings,consultings towards 
a  Settlement  of  this  Nation,  as  the  reader  can  in  a 
dim  way  suflBciently  fancy  for  himself  on  consider- 
ing the  two  following  facts.  First,  That  on  Feb- 
ruury  \3tli.  Major  Thomas  Scot,  an  hoiioui-abie 
Member  whom  we  shall  afterwards  know  better, 
brings  in  his  Roport  or  Ordinance  for  a  Council  of 
State  to  be  henceforth  the  Executive  among  us; 
which  t^ouncil,  to  the  number  of  Forty -one  Persons, 
is  thereupon  nominated  by  Parliament;  and  begins 
its  SJessions  at  Derby  House  on  the  17th.     Brad- 

•  Common'  Journals,  vi.  1-26  ;  Scot>eirs  Act*  and  Ordi- 
■ances  (Loudon,  I608, 1667,)  ii.  3. 


shaw,  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Whitlocke,  Harry  Mar- 
ten, Ludlow,  Vane  the  Younger,  and  others  whom 
we  know,  are  of  this  Council. 

Second,  That,  after  much  adjustment  and  new 
modelling,  new  Great  Seals,  new  Judges,  Sergeants* 
Maces,  there  comes  out,  on  May  I9th,  an  emphatic 
Act,  brief  as  Sparta,  in  these  words :  '  Be  it  declar- 
ed and  enacted  by  this  present  Parliament,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same  :  That  the  People  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  all  the  dominions  and  temtories  there- 
unto belonging,  are  and  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
constituted,  made,  established  and  confirmed  to  be, 
A  Commonwealth  or  Free-State ;  and  shall  from 
henceforth  be  governed  as  a  Commonwealth  and 
Free- State — by  the  Supreme  Authority  of  this  Na- 
tion the  Representatives  of  the  People  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  such  as  they  shall  appoint  and  con- 
stitute officers  and  ministers  under  them  for  the 
good  of  the  People ;  and  that  without  any  King  or 
House  of  Lords.'* — What  modelling  and  consulting 
has  been  needed  in  the  inteiim  the  reader  sbaU 
conceive. 

Strangely  enough,  among  which  great  national 
transactions  the  following  small  family-matters 
again  turn  up;  asserting  that  they  too  had  right  to 
happen  in  this  world,  and  keep  memory  of  them- 
selves— and  show  how  a  Lieutenant-General's 
mind,  busy  pulling  down  Idolatrous  Kingships,  and 
setting  up  Religious  Commonwealths,  has  withal 
an  idle  eldest  Son  to  marry  ! — 

There  occurred  '  a  slick,'  as  we  saw  some  time 
ago,j-  in  this  Marriage-treaty:  but  now  it  gathers 
life  again ; — and,  not  to  agitate  the  reader's  sym- 
pathies overmuch,  we  will  say  at  once  that  it  took 
effect  this  time;  that  itichard  Cromwell  was  actu- 
ally wedded  to  Dorothy  Mayor,  at  Hursley,  oa 
Mayday,  1649;{  and  one  point  fairly  settled  at 
last ! — But  now  mark  farther  how  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Hursley,  came  to  be  mar- 
ried not  long  after  to  '  John  Dunch  of  Pusey  in 
Berkshire ;'  which  Dunch  of  Pusey  had  a  turn  for 
collecting  Letters.  How  Dunch,  groping  about 
Hursley  in  subsequent  years,  found  '  Seventeen 
Letters  of  Cromwell,'  and  collected  them,  and  laid 
them  up  at  Pusey ;  how,  after  a  century  or  .so, 
Horace  Walpole,  likewise  a  collector  of  Letters, 
got  his  eye  upon  them;  transcribed  them,  imparted 
them  to  dull  Harris.§  From  whom,  accordingly, 
here  they  still  are  and  continue.  This  present 
fascicle  of  Ten  is  drawn  principally  from  the  Pusey 
stock ;  the  remainder  will  introduce  themselves  iu 
due  course. 


LETTER  LVI. 

Colonel  Norton,  *  dear  Dick,'  was  purged  out  by 
Pride  :  lazy  Dick  and  la/y  Frank  Russel  were  both 
purged  out,  or  scared  away,  and  are  in  the  lists  of 
the  Excluded.  Dick,  wo  infer,  is  now  somewhat 
estranged  from  Cromwell ;  probably  both  Dick  and 
Frank  ;  Frank  returned,  Dick  never  did.  And  so, 
there  being  now  no  '  dear  Norton  '  on  the  spot,  the 
Lieutcnant-General  applies  to  Mr.  Robinson  the 
pious  Preacher  at  Southampton,  of  whom  we  Iran- 

'  Scobell,  ii.  30  ;  Commons  Journals,  19  May. 
tLetterXXXVl.,p.86.     (  Noble,  i.  I8S.     §  Harris,  p.  804 
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siently  heard  already;— a  priest  and  counsellor, 
and  acting  as  such,  to  all  parties. 

For  my  very  loving  Friend,  Mr.  Robinson,  Preacher 
at  Southampton :   These. 

'  London,'  1st  February,  1643. 

SiK — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  Letter.  As  to  the 
bnsiaess  you  mention,  1  desire  to  use  this  plainness 
v?ith  you. 

When  the  last  overture  was,  between  me  and  Mr 
Mayor,  by  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Norton — after  the 
meeting  1  had  with  Mr.  Mayor  at  Farnham,  I  desired 
the  Colonel  (finding,  as  I  thought,  some  scruples  in 
Mr.  Mayor,)  To  know  of  him  whether  his  mind  was 
free  to  the  thino;  or  not.  Coi.  Norton  gave  me  this 
account,  That  Mr.  Mayor,  by  reason  of  some  matters 
as  they  then  stood,  was  not  very  free  thereunto. 
Whereupon  I  did  acquiesce,  submitting  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God. 

Upon  your  reviving  of  the  business  to  me,  and 
your  Letter,  I  think  fit  to  return  you  this  answer,  and 
to  say  in  plainness  of  spirit  to  you :  That,  upon  your 
testimony  of  the  Gentlewoman's  worth,  and  the  com- 
mon report  of  the  piety  of  the  family,  I  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  entertain  th«  renewing  of  the  motion,  upon 
eucb  conditions  as  may  be  to  mutual  satisfaction. 
Only  I  think  that  a  speedy  resolution  will  be  very 
convenient  to  both  parties.  The  Lord  direct  all  to 
His  glory.  I  desire  your  prayers  therein  ;  and  rest. 
Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

Oliver  Ceomwzll.* 

'  February  1st ' — it  is  Thursday;  the  King  was 
executed  on  Tuesday  :  Robinson  at  Southampton, 
I  think,  must  have  been  writing  at  the  very  time. 

On  Tuesday  night  last,  a  few  hours  after  the 
Bang's  Execution,  jNIarquis  Hamilton  had  escaped 
from  Windsor,  and  been  retaken  in  Southwark, 
next  morning,  Wednesday  morning.  '  Knocking 
at  a  door,'  he  was  noticed  by  three  troopers ;  who 
questionetl  him,  detected  him;t  and  bringing  him 
to  the  Parliament  Authorities,  made  40/.  a  piece  by 
him.  He  will  he  tried  speedily,  by  a  new  High 
Court  of  Justice ;  he  and  others. 


PASS. 


To  all  Officers  and  Soldiers,  and  all  Persons  ichom 
these  may  concern. 

Whereas  John  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  in  the  County 
of  Cumberland,  Esqnire,  hath  subscribed  to  his  Com- 
position, and  paid  and  secured  his  Fine,  according  to 
the  direction  of  Parliament : 

These  are  to  require  yon  to  permit  and  suffer  him 
and  his  servants  quietly  to  pass  into  Dalegarih  above- 
aaid,  with  their  hors-s  and  swords,  and  to  forbear  to 
nolest  or  trouble  him  or  any  of  his  Family  there: 
without  seizing  ot  taking  away  any  of  his  horses,  or 
other  goods  or  estate  whatsoever;  and  to  permit  and 
suffer  him  or  any  of  his  Family,  at  any  time,  to  pdss 
to  any  place,  about  his  or  their  occasions ;  without 
offering  any  injury  to  him  or  any  of  his  Family,  ei- 
ther at  Dalegarth,  or  in  his  or  their  travels:  As  you 
will  answer  your  contempt  at  your  utmost  perils. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  26  of  February, 
1648.  Oliver  Cromwell  f 

*  Harris,  p.  504  ;  one  of  the  seventeen  Letters  found  at  Pusey. 
I  Crorawelliana,  p  ol. 

i  Jefferson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  AUerdale  Ward, 
Camberland  (Carlisle,  1S42,)  p.  284. 
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Oliver's  seal  of  '  six  quarterings'  is  at  the  topu 
Of  course  only  the  seal  and  signature  are  specially 
his :  but  this  one  Pass  may  stand  here  as  the  sam- 
ple of  many  that  were  then  circulating — emblem  of 
a  lime  of  war,  distress,  uncertainty  and  danger, 
which  then  wa*. 

The  2d  of  February  isFridav.  Yesterday,  Thurs- 
day, there  was  question  in  tne  House  of  •  many 
Gentlemen  from  the  Northern  Counties,  who  do 
attend  about  Town  to  make  their  composilions,' 
and  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.*  The  late 
business  that  ended  in  Preston  Fisht  had  made 
many  new  delinquents  in  those  parts ;  whom  now 
we  see  painfully  with  pale  faces  dancing  attend- 
ance in  Goldsmiths'  Hall — not  to  say  knocking  im- 
portunately at  doors  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
in  danger  of  their  life  !  Stanley  of  Dalegarth  has 
happily  got  his  composition  finished,  his  Pass  sign- 
ed by  the  Lieutenant-General ;  and  may  go  home 
with  subdued  thankfulness  in  a  whole  skin.  Da- 
legarth Hall  is  still  an  estate  or  farm,  in  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Cumberland ;  on  the  Esk  river,  in 
the  Ravengla.'=s  district;  not  far  from  that  small 
Lake  which  Tourists  go  to  see  under  the  name  of 
Devock  Water.     Quiet  life  to  Stanley  there  ! 


LETTER  LVn. 

For  my  very  worthy  Friend,  Richard  Mayor j  Esq. : 
These. 

•  London,'  12th  Feb.  1648. 

Sir — I  received  some  intimations  formerly,  and  by 
the  last  return  from  Southampton  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Robinson,  concerning  the  reviving  of  the  last  year's 
motion  touching  my  Son  and  yonr  Daughter.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  also  pleased  to  send  enclosed  in  bis 
a  Letter  from  you,  bearing  date  the  5th  of  this  in- 
stant February,  wherein  1  find  your  willingness  to 
entertain  any  good  means  for  the  completing  of  that 
business. 

From  whence  I  take  encouragement  to  send  my 
Son  to  wait  upon  you ;  and  by  him  to  let  you  know. 
That  my  desires  are,  if  Providence  so  dispose,  very 
full  and  free  to  the  thing — if,  upon  an  interview, 
there  prove  also  a  freedom  in  the  young  persons 
thereunto.  What  liberty  you  will  give  herein,  I 
wholly  submit  to  you. 

I  thought  fit,  in  my  Letter  to  Mr.  Robinson,  to 
mention  somewhat  of  expedition  ;  because  indeed  I 
know  not  how  soon  I  may  be  called  into  the  field,  or 
other  occasions  may  remove- me  from  hence  ;  having 
for  the  present  some  liberty  of  slay  in  London.  The 
Lord  direct  all  to  His  glory.     I  rest.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. f 

Thomas  Scott  is  big  with  a  Council  of  State  at 
present;  he  prtxluces  it  in  the  House  to-morrow 
mornin?,  13;h  February;  and  the  List  of  actual 
Councillors,  as  we  said,  is  voted  the  next  day. 

There  is  al.so  frequent  debate  about  IrelandJ  in 
these  days,  and  what  is  to  be  done  for  relief  of  it: 
"the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  furnished  with  a  commis- 
sion from  tlie  Prince,  who  now  calls  himself  Charleg 
II.,  re-appeared  there  last  year;  ha».  with  endless 
patience  awl  difficulty,  patched  up  some  kind  of 
alliance   with   the   Papists,  Nuncio  Papists   and 

*  Commons  Journals,  in  die. 

t  Harris,  p  oO-i ;  one  of  the  Posey  seventeea. 

j  Cromwelliana,  I4th  February, *c. 
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Papists  of  the  Pale ;  and  so  far  as  numbers  go,  looks 
very  formidable.  One  does  not  know  how  soon 
one  '  may  be  called  into  the  field.'  However,  there 
"will  several  things  turn  up  to  be  settled  first. 

ORDER. 

On  the  Saturday  17th  February  1648—9,  more 
properly  on  Monday  19th,  the  Council  of  State 
iirst  met,  to  constitute  itself  and  begin  despatch  of 
business.*  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  their 
jfirst  President.  At  fust  it  had  been  decided  that 
they  should  have  no  constant  President ;  but  after 
a  time,  the  inconveniences  of  such  a  method  were 
seen  into,  and  Bradshaw  was  appointed  to  the 
office. 

The  Minute-book  of  this  Council  of  State,  writ- 
ten in  the  clear  old  hand  of  Walter  Frost,  htill  lies 
complete  in  the  State-Paper  Office :  as  do  the  whole 
Records  of  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  of  the 
Committee  of  Sequestration  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
and  many  other  Committees  and  officialities  of  the 
Period.  By  the  long  labour  of  Mr.  Lemon,  these 
waste  Documents,  now  gathered  into  volumes, 
classed,  indexed,  methodised,  have  become  singu- 
larly accessible.  Well  read,  the  thousandth  or 
perhaps  ten-thousandth  part  of  them  well  excerpted, 
and  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  well 
forgotten,  much  light  for  what  is  really  English 
History  might  still  be  gathered  there.  Alas,  if  the 
30,000/.  wasted  in  mere  stupidities  upon  the  old- 
parchment  Record  Commission,  had  been  expended 
upon  wise  labours  here ! — But  to  our  '  Order.' 

Sir  Oliver  Fleming,  a  most  ga.seous  but  indispu- 
table historictd  Figure,  of  uncertain  genesis,  uncer- 
tain habitat,  glides  through  the  old  Books  as '  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ceremonies,' — master  of  one  knows  not 
well  what.  In  the  end  of  1643  he  clearly  is  nomi- 
nated 'Master  of  the  Ceremonies'  by  Parliament 
itself;!  and  glides  out  and  in  ever  after,  presiding  over 
♦Dutch  Ambassadors,'  'Swedish  Ambassadors,' 
and  such  like,  to  the  very  end  of  the  Protectorate. 
A  Blessed  Restoration,  of  course,  relieved  him  from 
his  labours.  He,  for  the  present,  wants  to  see  some 
Books  in  the  late  Royal  Library  of  St.  James's. 
This  scrap  of  paper  still  lies  in  the  British  Museum. 


To  the 


Keeper  of  the  Library  of  St.  James's. 


22a  February,  1648. 
These  are  to  will  and  require  you,  upon  sight  hereof, 
to  deliver  unto  Sir  Oliver  Fleming,  or  to  whom  he 
shall  appoint,  two  or  three  such  Books  as  he  shall 
choose,  of  which  thf  re  is  a  double  copy  in  the  Libra- 
ry; to  be  by  him  disposed  'of  as  there  shall  be  di- 
rection given  him  by  the  Council.  Of  which  you  are 
not  to  fail,  and  for  which  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 
Given  at  the  Council  of  State,  this  22d  day  of 
February,  1648. 

In  the  name,  and  signed  by  order  of,  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  appointed  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament, Oliver  Cromwei-l, 

(Prases  pro  tempore. )i. 

There  is  already  question  of  selling  the  late 
King's  goods,  crown-jewels,  plate,  and  •  hangings,' 
under  which  latter  title,  we  suppose,  are  included 

•  Commoni  Journals,  vi.  146. 

13  November,  1643,  Commons  Journals,  iii.  S99. 

i  Additional  Ayscough  mss.,  13,098. 


his  Pictures,  much  regretted  by  the  British  con- 
noisseur at  present.  They  did  not  come  actually 
to  market  till  July  next.* 


LETTER  LVni. 

Reverend  Mr.  Stapyllon,  of  whom  we  heard  once 
before  in  E<linburgh,  has  been  down  at  Hursley 
with  Mr.  Richard;  Miss  Dorothy  received  them 
with  her  blushes,  with  her  smiles;  the  elder  May- 
ors 'with  many  civilities:'  and  the  Marriage -treaty, 
as  Mr.  Stapylton  reports,  promises  well. 

For  my  very  worthy  Friend,  Richard  Mayor,  Esq.  : 
These. 
'  London,'  26th  February,  164& 

Sir — I  received  yours  by  Mr.  Sttipylton  ;  together 
with  an  Hccount  of  the  kind  reception  and  the  many 
civilities  aliorded  '  to'  thenif — especially  to  my  Son, 
in  tlie  liberty  given  him  to  wait  ui)on  your  worthy 
Daughter.  The  report  of  whose  virtue  and  godliness 
has  so  great  a  place  in  my  heart,  lhnt  I  think  fit  not 
to  neglect  anything,  on  my  part,  which  may  consum- 
mate a  close  of  the  business,  if  God  please  to  dispose 
the  young  ones'  hearts  thereunto,  and  other  suitable 
ordering  'of  aflairs  towards  intitual  satisfaction  ap- 
pear in  the  dispensation  of  Providence. 

For  which  purpose,  and  to  the  end  matters  may  be 
brought  to  as  near  an  issue  as  they  are  capable  of — 
not  being  at  liberty,  by  reason  of  public  occasions, 
to  wait  upon  you,  nor  your  health,  as  1  understand, 
permitting  it — I  thought  fit  to  send  thi.s  Gentleman, 
Mr.  Stapylton,  instructed  with  my  mind,  to  see  how 
near  we  may  coine  to  an  understanding  one  of  another 
.herein.  And  although  I  could  have  wished  the  con- 
sideration of  things  had  been  between  us  two,  it  be- 
ing of  so  near  concernment — yet  Providence  for  the 
present  not  allowing,  1  desire  you  to  give  him  cre- 
dence on  my  behalf 

Sir,  all  things  which  yourself  and  1  had  in  confer- 
ence, at  Farnbam,  do  not  occur  to  my  memory, 
thorough  multiplicity  of  business  intervening.  I  hope 
I  shall  with  a  very  free  heart  testify  my  readiness  to 
that  which  may  be  expected  from  me. 

I  have  no  more  at  present :  but  desiring  the  Lord 
to  order  this  affair  to  His  glory  and  the  comfort  of 
His  servants,  I  rest, 

Sir,  Your  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 4^ 


LETTER  LIX. 

This  Thursday,  8th  Match,  1648-9,  they  are 
voting  and  debating  in  a  thin  House,  haidly  above 
60  there.  Whether  Duke  Hamilton,  Earl  Holland, 
Lords  Capel,  Goring,  and  Sir  John  Owen — our  old 
friend  '  Colonel  Owen,'  of  Nottingham  Castle,  Jen- 
ner  and  Ashe's  old  friend§ — aie  to  die  or  to  live  .' 

They  have  been  tried  in  a  new  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  all  found  guilty  of  treason,  of  levying 
war  against  the  Supreme  Authority  of  this  Nation. 
Shall  they  be  executed ;  shall  they  be  respited  ? 
The  House  b/  small  Majorities  decides  against  the 
first  three ;  decides  in  favour  of  the  last;  and  as  to 
Goring,  the  votes  are  equal — the  balance-tongue 

'  Scobell,  Part  ii.  46,  the  immense  Act  of  Parliament  for 
sale  of  them.  t  To  Richard  Cromwell  and  him. 

1  Harris,  p.  606 ;  one  of  the  Pugey  seventeen  :  Signature 
my  is  in  Cromwell's  hand.  %  Letter  Llll.,  p.  107. 
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tremble?, "  life  or  Death !"    Speaker  Lenthall  says. 
Life.* 

Meanwhile,  small  private  matters  also  must  be 
attended  to. 

For  my  vrry  worthy  Friend,  Ridiard  Bldyor,  Esyuire : 
Tlux. 

•  London,  8th  March.  IMS.' 
Sib — Yours  I  have  received  ;  and  have  given  far- 
ther instructions  to  this  Bearer,  Mr.  Stapyhon,  to 
treat  with  you  about  the  business  in  agitation  between 
yoor  Daughter  and  my  Son. 

I  am  engagedt  to  you  for  all  your  civilities  and  re- 
spects already  manifested.  I  trust  there  will  be  a 
right  understanding  between  us,  and  a  good  conclu- 
sion ;  and  though  I  caunot  particularly  remember  the 
things  spoken  of  at  Famhara,  to  which  your  Letter 
seems  to  refer  me,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  I  have  sent  the 
offer  of  such  things  now  as  will  give  mutual  satisfac- 
tion to  us  both.  My  attendance  upon  public  aifairs 
will  not  give  me  leave  to  come  down  unto  you  myself; 
I  have  sent  unto  you  this  Gentleman  with  my  mind. 
I  salute  Mrs.  Mayor,  though  unknown,  with  the 
rest  of  your  family.  I  commit  you,  with  the  progress 
of  the  Business,  to  the  Lord  ;  and  rest.  Sir, 
Your  assured  friend  to  serve  you, 

Ou^TEE  CR03rWKLL.4: 

On  the  morrow  morning,  poor  versatile  Hamilton, 
poor  versatile  Holland,  with  the  Lord  Capel  who 
the  first  of  aU  in  this  Parliament  rose  to  complain  of 
Grie'v'ances,  meet  their  death  in  Palace-yard.  The 
High  Court  was  still  sitting  in  Westminster  Hall  as 
they  passed  through  '  from  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
house.'  Hamilton  lingered  a  little,  or  seemed  to 
linger,  in  the  Hall ;  stiU  hopeful  of  reprieve  and  fine 
of  100,000/.  :  but  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  State,  slept  up 
to  him;  whispered  in  his  ear ;  the  poor  Duke  walk- 
ed on.  That  Ls  the  end  of  all  his  diplomacies ;  his 
Scotch  Army  of  Forty -thousand,  his  painful  ridings 
to  Uttoxeter,  and  to  many  other  places,  have  all  is- 
sued here.  The  Earl  of  Lanark  will  now  be  Duke 
of  Hamilton  in  Scotland :  may  a  better  fate  await 
him ! 

Til*  once  gay  Earl  of  Holland  has  been  convert- 
ed,' some  days  ago,  as  it  were  for  the  nonce — poor 
Earl !  With  regard  to  my  Lord  Capel  again,  who 
followed  last  in  order,  he  behaved,  says  Bulstrode, 
*  much  after  the  manner  of  a  stout  Roman.  He 
had  no  ilinister  with  him,  nor  showed  any  sense 
of  death  approaching  ;  but  carried  himself  all  the 
time  he  was  upon  the  scaffold  with  that  boldness 
and  resolution  as  was  to  be  admired.  He  wore  a 
sad-coloured  suit,  his  hat  cocked  up,  and  his  cloak 
thrown  under  one  arm :  he  looked  towards  the  peo- 
ple at  his  first  coming  up,  and  put  off  his  hat  in  a 
manner  of  a  salute  ;  he  had  a  little  discourse  with 
some  gentlemen,  and  passed  up  and  down  in  a  care- 
less posture."§  Thus  died  Lord  Capel,  the  first 
who  complained  of  Grievances :  in  seven  years  time 
there  are  such  changes  for  a  man  ;  and  the  first  acts 
of  his  Drama  Httle  know  what  the  last  wiU  be  I — 
This  new  High  Court  of  Justice  is  one  of  some 
Seven  or  Eight  that  sat  in  those  years,  and  were 
greatly  complained  of  by  Constitutional  persons. 
Nobody  ever  said  that  they  decided  contrary  to  evi- 

*  Commons  Journals.  Ti.  159.  f  Obliged. 

{  HaiTU,  p.  506  ;  one  of  the  seventeen. 
4  Whitlocke,  p.  3a0  (the  frtt  of  the  Iw*  pages  380  which 
there  are.) 


dence ;  but  they  were  not  the  regular  Judges.  They 
took  the  Parliament's  law  as  good,  without  consult- 
ing Fleta  and  Btacton  about  it.  They  consisted  of 
learned  Sergeants  and  other  weighty  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  Parliament,  usually  in  good  numbers, 
for  the  occasion. 

Some  weeks  hence,  drunken  Poyer  of  Pembroke 
and  the  confused  Welsh  Colonels  are  tried  by  Court 
Martial;  Poyer,  Powel,  Laughern  are  found  to 
merit  death.  D^th  however  shall  be  executed  only 
upon  one  of  them ;  let  the  other  two  be  pardoned  : 
let  them  draw  lots  which  two.  '  In  two  of  the  lots 
was  written.  Life  given  by  God  ;  the  third  lot  was 
a  blank.  The  Prisoners  were  not  willing  to  draw 
their  own  destiny ;  but  a  child  drew  the  lots,  and 
gave  them :  and  the  lot  fell  to  Colonel  Poyer  to  die  * 
He  was  shot  in  Covent  Garden ;  died  like  a  sol- 
dier, poor  confused  Welshman ;  and  so  ended. 

And  with  these  executions,  the  chief  Delinquents 
are  now  got  punished.  The  Parliament  lays  up 
its  axe  again ;  willing  to  pardon  the  smaller  multi- 
tude, if  they  will  keep  quiet  henceforth. 


l^ETTERLX. 

For  my  teorthy  Friend,   Dr.  Love,  Master  of  Benet 
Cdkge, '  Cambridge  .•'  Titex. 

'  London,'  14th  March,  Ift4& 

Sm — ^I  imderstand  one  Mrs.  Nutting  is  a  suitor  unto 
you,  on  the  right  of  her  Son,  about  the  renewing  of 
a  Lease  which  holds  of  your  College.  The  old  in- 
terest I  have  had  makes  me  presume  upon  your  favour. 
I  desire  nothing  but  what  is  just ;  leaving  that  to  your 
judgment ;  and  beyond  which  I  neither  now  nor  tit 
any  time  shall  move.  If  I  do,  denial  shall  be  most 
welcome  and  accepted  by. 

Sir, 
Your  affectionate  servant, 

Oltver  CaoMWEix.t 

This  is  not  the  Christopher  Love  who  preached 
at  Uxbridge,  during  the  Treaty  there  in  1644 ;  who 
is  now  a  minister  in  London,  and  may  again  come 
before  us ;  this  is  a  Cambridge  '  Dr.  Love,'  of  whom 
I  know  nothing.  Oliver,  as  we  may  gather,  had 
befriended  him,  during  the  reform  of  that  University 
in  1 644.  Probably  in  Baker's  ilanuscripts  it  might 
be  ascertained  in  what  year  he  graduated,  where 
he  was  bom,  where  buried ;  but  nothing  substantial 
is  ever  likely  to  be  known  of  him — or  is  indeed 
necessary  to  be  known.  '  Mrs.  Nutting'  and  he 
were  evidently  children  of  Adam,  breathing  the 
vital  air  along  with  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  Oliver, 
on  occasion  endeavoured  to  promote  justice  and. 
kindness  between  them;  and  they  remain  two. 
shadows  of  small  Names.' 
Yesterday,  Tuesdav,  13th  March,  there  was. 
question  in  the  Council  of  State  about '  modelling 
of  the  forces  that  are  to  go  to  Ireland ;'  and  a  sug- 
gestion was  made,  by  Fairfax  probably,  who  had 
the  modelling  to  do,  that  they  would  model  much 
better  if  they  knew  first  imder  what  Commander 
they  were  to'go4  It  is  thought  Lieutenant-Geneial 
Cromwell  will  be  the  man. 

•  WhiUocke,  21  April.  1&49. 
t  L.anjdown  msj.,  1036.  fol.  83. 

iOrder-Book  of  the  Council  of  SUte  (is  the  SiatAfmpef 
Office,)  I  86. 
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On  which  same  evening,  furthermore,  one  dis- 
cerns in  a  faint  but  an  authentic  manner,  certain 
dim  gentlemen  of  the  highest  authority,  youn^  Sir 
Harry  Vane  to  appearance  one  of  them,  repairing 
to  the  lodging  of  one  Mr.  Milton,  '  a  small  house 
in  Holborn  which  opens  backwards  into  Lincoln's 
Inn  Field  ;'  to  put  an  official  question  to  him  there  ! 
Not  a  doubt  of  it  they  saw  Mr.  John  this  evening. 
In  the  official  Book  this  yet  stands  legible : 

'Die  Martis,  13°  Martii  1648.'  'That  is  re- 
ferred to  the  '  same  Committee,'  Whitlocke,  Vane, 
Lord  Lisle,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Harry  Marten,  JNlr. 
Lisle,  '  or  any  two  of  them,  to  speak  with  Mr 
Milton,  to  know.  Whether  he  will  be  employed  as 
Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Languages .'  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Council.'*  I  have  authority  to  say 
that  Mr.  Milton,  thus  unexpectedly  applied  to, 
consents ;  is  formally  appointed  on  Tuesday  next ; 
makes  his  proof-shot,  'to  the  Senate  of  Ham- 
burgh.'f  about  a  week  hence; — and  gives  and  con- 
tinues to  give,  great  satisfaction  to  that  Council,  to 
me,  and  to  the  whole  Nation  now,  and  to  all  Na- 
tions !  Such  romance  lies  in  the  State  -Paper 
Office. 

Here,  however,  is  another  Letter  on  the  Hursley 
Business,  of  the  same  date  as  Letter  LX. ;  which 
must  also  be  read.  I  do  not  expect  many  readers 
to  take  the  trouble  of  representing  before  their 
minds  the  clear  condition  of  '  Mr.  Ludlow's  lease,' 
of  '  the  250/.'  '  the  150/.'  &c.,  in  this  abstruse  affair : 
but  such  as  please  to  do  so  will  find  it  all  very 
straight  at  last.  We  observe  Mr.  Mayor  has  a  de- 
cided prelerence  for  '  my  ould  land ;'  land  that  I 
inherited,  or  bought  by  common  contract,  instead 
of  getting  it  from  Parliament  for  Public  Services  ! 
In  tact,  Mr.  Mayor  seems  somewhat  of  a  sharp 
man  :  but  neither  has  he  a  dull  man  to  deal  with — 
though  a  much  bigger  one. 


LETTER  LXL 

'  For  my  worthy  Friend,  Richard  Mayor,  Esquire,  at 
Hursley :    These  : 

'  London,'  14th  March,  1648. 

Sir — I  received  your  Paper  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Stapylton.  I  desire  your  leave  to  return  rny  dissatis- 
faction therewith.  I  shall  not  need  to  premise  how 
much  I  h:ive  desired  (I  hope  upon  the  best  grounds) 
to  match  with  you.  The  same  desire  continues  in 
me,  if  Providence  see  it  fit.  But  I  may  not  be  so 
much  waniins;  t"  myself  nor  family  as  not  to  have 
some  equality  of  consideration  towards  it.:}: 

I  have  two  young  Daughters  to  bestow,  if  God 
give  them  life  and  opportunity.  According  to  your 
Offer,  I  have  nothing  for  them;  nothing  at  all  in 
hand.  If  my  son  die,  what  consideration  is  tivere  to 
me  1  And  yet  a  jointure  parted  with  '  on  my  side.' 
If  she  die,  there  is  'on  your  side'  little  'money 
parted  with;'  'even'  if  you  have  an  heir  male, 
'there  is'  but  3,000/.,  'and'  without  time  ascer- 
tained § 

As  for  these  things,  '  indeed,'  I  doubt  not  but,  by 
one  interview  between  you  and  myself,  they  might 

*  lt>id. ;  Todd's  Life  of  Milton  (London,  18S6.)  pp  96, 108-123 

t  Senatua  Popttlnsqne  Anslicanus%impHssimo  Cii'Jtalis  Haw- 
burgensis  Senatui,  Sa'dem  (in  Milton'.s  Lilertr.  Senatus  Jlngli- 
cani,  thU  first  Letter  to  the  Hsmhurgers  i.s  not  given.) 

t '  It '  is  not  the  family,  but  the  match. 

4  See  Letter  XXX  VI.,  p.  86. 


be  accommodated  to  mutual  satisfaction  ;  and  in  re- 
lation to  these,  I  think  we  should  hardly  part,  or  have 
many  words,  so  inuch  do  I  desire  a  closure  with  you. 
But  to  deal  freely  with  you  :  the  settling  of  the  Manor 
of  Hursley,  as  you  propose  it,  slicks  so  much  with 
me,  that  either  I  understand  you  not,  or  else  it  much 
fails  rny  expectation.  As  you  offer  it,  there  is  400/. 
^e/' an»iMm  charged  upon  it.  For  the  l.OO/.  to  your 
Lady,  for  her  life,  as  a  jointure,  I  slick  not  at  that: 
but  the  2-50/.  per  annum  until  Mr.  Ludlow's  Lease 
expires,  the  tenor  whereof  I  know  not,  and  so  much 
of  the  2^)01.  per  annum,  as  exceeds  that  Lease  in  an- 
nual value  for  some  time  also  after  the  e.xpiraiion  of 
the  said  Lease* — gives  such  a  maim  to  the  Manor  of 
Hursley  as  indeed  renders  the  rest  of  the  Manor  very 
inconsiderable. 

Sir,  if  I  concur  to  deny  myself  in  point  of  present 
monies,  as  also  in  the  other  things  mentioned,  aa 
aforesaid,  I  may  and  do  expect  the  Manor  of  Hurs- 
ley to  be  settled  without  any  charge  upon  it,  after 
your  decease,  saving  your  Lady's  jointure  of  150/. 
per  annum — which  if  you  should  think  tit  to  increase, 
I  should  not  stand  upon  it.  Your  own  Estate  is  best 
known  to  you  ;  but  surely  your  personal  estate,  be- 
ing free  for  you  to  dispose,  will,  with  some  small 
matter  of  addition,  beget  a  nearness  of  equality — if 
I  hear  well  from  others.  And  if  the  difference  were 
not  very  considerable,  I  should  not  insist  upon  it. 

What  you  demand  of  me  is  very  high  in  all 
points.  I  am  willing  to  settle  as  you  desire  in  every- 
thing ;  saving  for  maintenance  4001, per  annum,  300/. 
per  annum.'f  I  would  have  somewhat  free,  to  be 
thanked  by  them  for.  The  300/.  ^;f7-  annum  of  my 
old  land^:  for  a  jointure,  after  my  Wife's  decease,  I 
shall  settle  :  and  in  the  mean  time  '  a  like  sum  '  out 
of  other  lands  at  your  election  ;  and  truly.  Sir,  if  that 
be  not  good,  neither  will  any  lands,  I  doubt.  I  do  not 
much  distrust,  your  principles  in  other  things  have 
acted§  you  towards  confidence. — You  demand  in 
case  my  Son  have  none  issue  male  but  only  daugh- 
ters, then  the  '  Cromwell '  Lands  in  Hantshire,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Gloucester-shire  to  descend  to  those 
daughters,  or  else  3,000/.  apiece.  The  first  would 
b";  most  unequal ;  the  latter  '  also '  is  too  high. 
They  will  be  well  provided  for  by  being  inheritrixes 
of  their  Mother:  and  I  am  willing  'that'  2,000/. 
apiece  be  charged  upon  those  lands  '  for  them.' 

Sir,  I  cannot  but  with  very  many  thanks  acknow- 
ledge your  good  opinion  of  me  and  of  my  Son;  as 
also  your  grea  t  civilities  towards  him  ,  and  your 
Daughter's  good  respects — whose  goodness,  though 
known  to  me  only  at  a  distance  and  by  the  report  of 
others,  I  much  value.  And  indeed  that  causeth  me 
so  cheerfully  to  deny  myself  as  I  do  in  the  point  of 
monies,  and  so  willingly  to  comply  in  other  things. 
But  if  I  should  not  insist  as  above,  1  should  in  a  great- 
er measure  than  were  meet  deny  both  my  own  reason 
and  the  advice  of  my  friends  ;  which  1  may  not  do 
Indeed,  Sir,  I  have  not  clo.sed  with  a  far  greater  Offer 
of  estate  ;  but  chose  rather  to  li.\  In  v  :  1  hope  I  have 
not  been  wanting  to  Providence  iii  this. 

I  have  made  myself  plain  to  you.  Desiring  you 
will  make  my  Son  the  messenger  of  your  pleasure  and 

♦  '  Ludlow's  Lease,'  &c.,  is  not  vcrv  plain  The  '  tenor  of 
Ludlow's  Lease !'  is  still  less  known  to  us  than  it  wb.s  to  tho 
Lieutonant-Oeneral !  Thus  much  is  clear:  'J50,I5U=.40O 
pounds  are  to  be  paid  off  Hursley  Manor  by  Richard  and  his 
Wife,  which  gives  a  sad  '  maim  '  to  it.  When  Ludlow's  Lease 
falls  in,  there  will  he  some  increment  of  bcnc6t  to  the  Manor ; 
l)ut  we  are  to  derive  no  advantage  from  that,  we  are  still  to 
pay  the  surplus  '  for  some  time  after.' 

t  Means,  in  its  desperate  haste  : '  except  that  instead  of  400/. 
per  annum  for  maintenance,  we  must  say  .100/. 

j  Better  than  Parliament-land,  thinks  Mayor  '.  Oliver  too 
prefers  it  for  his  Wife ;  but  thinks  all  land  will  have  a 
chance  to  go,  if  that  go. 

^  Actuated  or  impelled. 
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resolution  herein  as  speedily  as  with  convenience  yon 
may,  I  take  leave,  And  rest, 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Oliver  Csloxwsll. 

I  desire  my  service  may  be  presented  to  yonr  Lady 
and  Danghters.* 

On  the  morrow,  ■which  is  Monday  the  15th,  day 
of  John  Milton's  nomination  to  be  Secretary,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Cromwell- was  nominated  Comman- 
der for  Ireland ;  satisfactory  appointments  both. 


LETTER  LXII. 

The  Lieutenant-GJeneral  is  in  hot  haste  to-day; 
sends  a  brief  Letter  '  by  your  Kinsman,'  consenting 
to  almost  ever}'thing. — Mayor,  as  we  saw  before, 
decidedly  prefers  '  my  ould  land,'  to  uncertain  Par- 
liamentary land.  Oliver  (see  last  Letter)  ofiered  to 
settle  the  300/.  of  jointure  upon  his  old  land,  after 
his  Wife's  decease ;  he  now  agrees  that  half  of  it, 
150/.,  shall  be  settled  directly  out  of  the  old  land, 
and  the  other  half  out  of  what  Parliamentary  land 
Mayor  may  like  best. — The  Letter  breathes  haste 
in  every  line ;  but  hits,  with  a  firm  knock,  in  Crom- 
well's way,  the  essential  nails  on  their  head,  as  it 
hurries  on. 

•  Your  Blinsman,'  who  carries  this  Letter,  turns 
out  by  and  by  to  be  a  Mr.  Barton  :  a  man  somewhat 
particular  in  his  ways  of  viewing  matters ;  unknown 
otherwise  to  all  men.  The  Lieutenant-General  get- 
ting his  Irish  Appointment  contirmed  in  Parliament, 
and  the  conditions  of  it  settled,!  is  naturally  very 
busy. 

fi>r  my  teorihy  Friend,  Richard  Mayor  Etquire,  at 
Hurtley  ■  These. 

'  London,'  25th  March,  1649. 
Sir — Yon  will  pardon  the  brevity  of  thes<?  lines  ; 
the  haste  I  am  in,  by  reason  of  business,  occasions  it. 
To  testify  the  earnest  desire  I  have  to  see  a  happy 
period  to  this  Treaty  between  us,  I  give  you  to  under- 
stand. 

That  I  agree  to  15Ctf.  per  annum  out  of  the  3001.  per 
annum  of  my  old  land  for  your  Daughter's  jointure, 
and  the  other  150/.  where  you  please.  '  Also,'  400/. 
for  present  maintenance  where  you  shall  choose; 
either  in  Hantshire,  Gloucester-  or  Monmonth-shire. 
Those  lands  '  to  be '  settled  upon  my  Son  and  his 
Juira  male  by  your  Daughter  ;  and  in  case  of  daugh' 
ters,  only  2,000/.  apiece  to  be  charged  upon  those 
lands. 

'  On  the  other  hand,'  400/. ^r  annum  freejfto  raise 
portions  for  my  two  Daughters.  I  e.xpect  the  Manor 
of  HuRley  to  be  settled  upon  your  Daughter  and  her 
heirs,  the  heirs  of  her  body.  Your  Lady  a  jointure 
of  1-50/.  per  annum  out  of  it.  For  compensation  to 
your  younger  Daughter,  I  agree  to  leave  it  in  your 
power,  after  your  decease,  to  charge  it  with  as  much 
as  will  buy  in  the  Lease  of  the  Farm  at  Allington§  by 
a  just  computation.  I  expect,  so  long  as  they  '  the 
young  couple'  live  with  you,  their  diet,  as  you  ex- 
pressed ;  or  in  case  of  voluntary  parting  '  from  yon,' 

•  Harris,  p  507  ;  Dtinch's  Pnsejr  seventeen. 

t  Cromwelliana.  p.  54  ;  Commons  Journals.  Ice 

i  -Means.  ■  shall  be  seUled  on  Richard  and  his  Wife,  that  I 
may  be  enabled ' 

§  ■  Ludlow's  Lease,'  I  fancy.  Anne  Mayor,  '  vour  younger 
Daughter.'  married  Dnnch  of  Pusey  ;  John  Du'nch.  to  whom 
■we  owe  these  seventeen  Letters.  See  ako  Letter  27  Anenst. 
1657.  * 


150/.  per  annum.  '  Yon  are  to  give'  3,000/.  in  case 
you  have  a  Son  ;•  to  be  paid  in  two  years  next  fol- 
lowing. In  case  your  Daughter  die  without  issue — 
1,000/.  within  six  months  '  of  the  marriage.' 

Sir,  if  this  satisfy,  I  desire  a  speedy  resolution.  I 
should  the  lather  desire  so  because  of  what  your 
Kinsman  can  satisfy  you  in.  The  Lord  bless  you, 
aud  your  Family,  to  whom  I  desire  my  affections  and 
service  may  be  presented.     I  rest. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Oliver  CRoawKLL-f 

Your  Kinsman  can  in  part  satisfy  you  what  a 
multiplicity  of  business  we  are  in  :  modelling  the 
Army  for  Ireland ; — which  indeed  is  a  most  delicate 
dangerous  operation,  full  of  difficulties  perhaps  but 
partly  known  to  your  Kinsman  ! 

For,  in  these  days,  John  Lilbum  is  again  growing 
very  noisy ;  bringing  out  Pamphlets,  England's 
New  Chains  Discovered,  in  several  Parts.  As  like- 
wise, ITie  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from  Triploe 
Heath  to  Whitehall  by  Five  Small  Beaglesi — the 
tracking  out  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Grandees, 
onward  from  their  rendezvous  at  Royston  or  Trip- 
loe, all  the  way  to  their  present  lodgement  ia 
Whitehall  and  the  seat  of  authority.  '  Five  small 
Beagles,'  Five  vociferous  pelitionarj-  Troopers,  of 
the  Levelling  species,  who  for  their  high  carriage 
and  mutinous  ways  have  been  set  to  '  ride  the 
wooden  horse '  lately.  Do  mihtar}'  men  of  these 
times  understand  the  wooden  horse  .>  He  is  a  mere 
triangular  ridge  or  roof  of  wood,  set  on  four  sticks, 
with  absurd  head  and  tail  superadded ;  and  you 
ride  him  bare-backed,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  fre- 
quently with  muskets  tied  to  your  feet — in  a  very 
uneasy  manner !  To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lilbura 
and  these  small  Beagles  it  is  manifest  we  are  get- 
ting into  New  Chains,  not  a  jot  better  than  the  old ; 
and  certainly  Foxes  ought  to  be  hunted  and  tracked. 
Three  of  the  Beagles,  the  best-nosed  and  loudest- 
toned,  by  names  Richard  Overton,  W^Uliam  Walwyn, 
Thomas  Prince — these,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lilburn,  huntsman  of  the  pack,  are  shortly  after 
this  lodged  in  the  Tower  ;§  '  committed  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant,' to  be  in  mild  but  safe  keeping  with  that 
officer.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  ver)'  dangerous  leaven 
in  the  Army,  and  in  the  Levelling  Public  at  present, 
which  thinks  with  itself:  God's  enemies  baring 
been  fought  down,  chief  Delinquents  all  punished, 
and  the  Godly  Party  made  triumphant,  why  does 
not  some  Alillennium  arrive  ? 


LETTER  LXni. 

'  CoMPENSA-noN,'  here  touched  upon,  is  the  '  com- 
pensation to  your  younger  daughter '  mention- 
ed in  last  Letter;  burden  settled  on  Hursley  Manor, 
'  after  your  decease,'  •  to  buy  in  the  Lease  of  Ailing- 
ton  Farm.'  Mayor  wants  it  another  way;  which 
'  seems  truly  inconvenient,'  and  in  brief  cannot  be. 

For  my  worthy  Friend,  Ridiard  Mayor,  Esquire,  at 
Hursley :   Utese. 

•  London,'  30th  March,  1649. 
Sir — I  received  yours  of  the  •2Sth  instant.     I  desire 

*  Grandson,  i.  e. :  '  die,'  in  the  next  sentence,  means  mom 
properly  lire. 

t  Harris,  p  508  ;  one  of  the  seventeen. 

t  Given  in  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  44-€0. 

^  ^  March,  II  April,  1649  (Commons  Journals,  tn  <Kei««. 
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the  matter  of  compensation  may  be  as  in  my  last  to 
you.  You  propose  another  way  ;  which  seems  to  me 
truly  inconvenient. 

I  have  agreed  to  all  other  things,  as  you  take  me, 
and  that  rightly,  repeating  particulars  in  your  Paper. 
The  Lord  dispose  this  great  Business  (great  between 
you  and  nie)  for  good. 

You  mention  to  send  by  the  Post  on  Tuesday.*  I 
shall  speed  things  here  as  I  may.  I  am  designed  for 
Ireland,  which  will  be  speedy.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  things  settled  before  I  go,  if  the  Lord  will. 
My  service  to  all  your  Family.     I  rest.  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

'  Oliver  Cromwell. 'f 


LETTER  LXIV. 

Who  the  Lawyer,  or  what  the  '  arrest '  of  him 
is,  which  occasions  new  expense  of  time,  I  do  not 
know.  On  the  whole,  one  begins  to  wish  Richard 
•well  wedded ;  but  the  settlements  do  still  a  little 
stick,  and  we  must  have  patience 

For  my  worthy  Friend,  Richard  Mayor,  Esquire,  at 
Hursley :   These. 

'  London',  6th  April;  1649. 

Sir — I  received  your  Papers  enclosed  in  your 
Letter ;  although  I  know  not  how  to  make  so  good 
use  of  them  as  otherwise  might  have  been,  to  have 
saved  expense  of  time,  if  the  airest  of  your  Lawyer 
had  not  fallen  out  at  this  time. 

I  conceive  a  draught,  to  your  satisfaction,  by  your 
own  Lawyer,  would  have  saved  much  time  ;  which 
to  me  is  precious.  I  hope  you  will  send  some  '  one  ' 
up,  perfectly  instructed.  I  shall  endeavour  to  speed 
what  is  to  be  done  on  my  part ;  not  knowing  how 
soon  I  may  be  sent  down  towards  my  charge  for  Ire- 
land.    And  I  hope  to  perform  punctually  with  you. 

Sir,  my  Son  had  a  great  desire  to  come  down  and 
wait  upon  your  Daughter.  I  perceive  he  minds  that 
more  than  to  attend  to  business  here.|  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  him  settled,  and  all  things  finished  before 
I  go.  I  trust  not  to  be  wanting  therein.  The  Lord 
direct  all  our  hearts  into  His  good  pleasure.  I  rest, 
Sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 

Oliver  Gromwell.§ 

My  service  to  your  Lady  and  Family. 

There  is  much  to  be  settled  before  1  can  'be 
sent  down  to  my  charge  for  Ireland.'  The  money 
is  not  yet  got; — and  the  Army  has  ingredients 
difficult  to  model.  Next  week,  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  one  of  whom  is  the  Lieutenant-General, 
and  another  is  Sir  Harry  Vane,  have  to  go  to  the 
City,  and  try  if  they  will  lend  us  120,000/.  for  this 
business.  Much  speaking  in  the  Guildhall  there, 
in  part  by  Cromwell. I!  The  City  will  lend;  and 
now  if  the  Army  were  once  modelled,  and  ready 
to  march .' — 


LETTER  LXV. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  is  the  end  of  the  Marriage- 
treaty — not  even  Mr.  Barton,  with  his  i)eculiar 
ways  of  viewing  matters,  shall  now  delay  it  long. 

•  The  30th  of  March  is  Friday  ;  Tuesday  is  the  3d  of  April. 
t  Harris,  p.  508.  {  The  dog  !  f)  Harris,  p.  ii09, 

II  12th  April,  1649,  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  65.) 


For  my  worthy  Friend,  Richard  Mayor,  Esquire  : 
These. 

'  London,'  luth  April,  1649. 

Sir— Your  Kinsman  Mr.  Barton  and  myself,  re- 
pairing to  our  Counsel,  for  the  perfecting  of  this 
Business  so  much  concerning  us,  did,  upon  Saturday 
this  15th  of  April,  draw  our  Counsel  to  a  meeting: 
wh«re,  upon  consideration  had  of  my  Tietter  to  your- 
self expressing  my  consent  to  particulars,  which 
'  Letter'  Mr.  Barton  brought  to  your  Counsel  Mr. 
Hales  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;* — upon  the  reading  that 
which  expresseth  the  way  of  your  settling  Hursley, 
your  Kinsman  expressed  a  sense  of  yours  contrary  to 
the  Paper  in  my  hand,  as  also  to  that  under  your 
hand,  of  the  28th  of  March,  which  was  the  same  as 
mine  as  to  that  particular. 

Inf  that  which  I  myself  am  to  do,  I  know  nothing 
of  doubt,  but  do  agree  it  all  to  your  Kinsman's  satis- 
faction. Nor  is  there  much  material  difference  '  be- 
tween us,'  save  in  this — wherein  both  rny  Paper  sent 
by  you  to  your  Counsel,  and  yours  of  the  28th,  do  ia 
all  literal  and  all  equitable  construction  agree,  viz.: 
To  settle  an  Estate  in  fee-simple  upon  your  Daughter, 
after  your  decease  ;  which  Mr.  Barton  affirms  iiot 
to  be  your  meaning — although  he  has  not  (as  to  me) 
formerly  made  this  any  objection  ;  nor  can  the  words 
bear  it:  nor  have  I  anything  more  considerable  in 
lieu  of  what  I  part  with  than  this.  And  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  yours  or  any  Counsel  in  England,  whether 
it  be  not  just  and  equal  that  I  insist  thereupon. 

And  this  misunderstanding — if  it  be  yours,  as  it  is 
your  Kinsman's — put  a  stop  to  the  Business  ;  so  that 
our  Counsel  could  not  proceed,  until  your  pleasure 
herein  were  known.  Wherefore  it  was  thought  fit 
to  desire  Mr.  Barton  to  have  recourse  to  you  to  know 
your  mind  ;  he  alleging  he  had  no  authority  to  un- 
derstand that  expression  so,  but  the  contrary  ; — which 
was  thought  not  a  little  strange,  even  by  your  own 
Counsel. 

I  confess  I  did  apprehend  we  should  be  incident  to 
mistakes,  treating  at  such  a  distance  ; — although  I 
may  take  the  boldness  to  say,  there  is  nothing  ex- 
pected from  me  but  I  agree  to  it  to  your  Kinsman's 
sense  to  a  tittle. 

Sir,  I  desired  to  know  what  commission  your  Kins- 
man had  to  help  this  doubt  by  an  expedient ; — who 
denied  to  have  any  ;  but  did  think  it  were  better  for 
you  to  part  with  some  money,  and  keep  the  power  in 
your  own  hand  as  to  the  land,  to  dispose  thereof  as 
you  should  see  cause.  Whereupon  an  overture  was 
made,  and  himself  and  your  Counsel  desired  to  draw 
it  up  ;  the  effect  whereof  this  enclosed  Paper  con- 
tains. And  although  I  should  not  like  change  of 
agreements, yet  to  show  how  much  I  desire  the  jietfect- 
ing  of  this  Business,  if  you  like  thereof  (though  this 
be  far  the  worse  bargain,)  I  shall  submit  thereunto  ; 
your  Counsel  thinking  that  things  may  be  settled  this 
way  witli  more  clearness  and  less  iiUritacy.  There 
is  mention  made  of  000/.  per  annum  to  be  reserved  : 
but  it  conies  to  but  about  hi"/.  :  mv  lai.iL';  in  Glamor- 
ganshire being  but  little  abi  nn  :  and 
tbe  'other'  400/.  per  ann:  Manor  in 
Gloucester-  and  Moniuouth--!  :  ■  i  w  i^h  a  clear  un- 
derstanding may  be  bonv  ti  ii  us  ;  truly  I  would  not 
willingly  mistake.  De!^irillg  to  wait  upon  Providence 
in  this  Business,  I  rest, 

Sir,  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.^. 

I  desire  my  service  may  be  presented  to  your  Lady 
and  Daughters. 

•  This  is  the  luture  Judirc  Halo. 

t  A  mere  comma  hero,  instead  of  n  new  paragraph  ;  greatly 
ohscuring  the  sense: — 'as  to  tliat  particular,  and  Iknow 
nothing  of  doubt  in  that  wliicli  I  am  to  doe,  but  doe  agre* 
ilt  all,-  Stc.  }  Harris,  p.  609. 
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This  is  the  last  of  the  Marriage-treaty.  Mr. 
Barton,  whom  •  no  Counsel  in  England'  could  back, 
was  of  course  disowned  in  his  over-zeal ;  the  match 
was  concluded ;  solemnised,  1st  May,  1649.* 

Richard  died  r2th  July,  1712,  at  Clieshunt,  age 
€6  ;t  his  Wife  died  5th  January,  1675-6,  at  Hurs- 
ley,  and  is  buried  there — where,  ever  alter  Richard's 
Deposition,  and  while  he  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent, she  had  continued  to  reside.  In  pulling  down 
tlie  old  Hursley  House,  above  a  century  since,  when 
the  Estate  had  passed  into  other  hands,  there  was 
found  in  some  crevice  of  the  old  walls  a  rusty  lump 
of  metal,  evidently  an  antiquity  ;  which  was  car- 
ried to  the  new  proprietor  at  Winchester ;  who  sold 
it  as  a  '  Roman  weight'  for  what  it  would  bring. 
When  scoured,  it  turned  out — or  is  said  by  vague 
Noble,  quoting  vague  '  Vertue,' '  Hughes's  Letters,' 
and  '  A)it.  Soc-'  (Antiquarian  Society,)  to  have 
turned  out — to  be  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Common - 
-wealth.^  If  the  Antiquaries  still  have  it,  let  them 
•be  chary  of  it. 


THE  LEVELLERS. 

While  Miss  Dorothy  Mayor  is  choosing  her 
wedding-dresses,  and  Richard  Cromwell  is  looking 
forward  to  a  life  of  Arcadian  felicity  now  near  at 
hand,  there  has  turned  up  for  Richard's  Father  and 
other  parties  intere.sted,  on  the  public  side  of  things, 
a  matter  of  very  different  complexion,  requiring  to 
be  instantly  dealt  with  in  the  interim.  The  matter 
of  the  class  called  Levellers  ;  concerning  which  we 
must  now  say  a  few  words. 

In   1647,  as  we  saw,  there  were  Army  Adjuta- 
tors  ;  and  among  some  of  them  wild  notions  afloat, 
4as  to  the  swift  attainability  of  Perfect  Freedom 
civil  and  religious,  and  a  practical  Millennium  on, 
this  Earth  ;  notions  which  required,  in  the  Rendez- 
vous at  Corkbushfield,  '  Rendezvous  of  Ware'  as 
they  oftenest  call  it,  to  be  very  resolutely  trodden 
out.     Eleven  chief  mutineers  were  ordered  from 
the  ranks  in  that  Rendezvous;  were  condemned 
by  swift  Court  Martial  to  die;  and  Trooper  Arnold, 
one  of  them,  was  accordingly  shot  there  and  then  ; 
which  extinguished  the  mutiny  for  that  time.     War 
since,  and  Justice  on  Delinquents,  England  made  a 
Free  Commonwealth,  and  such  like,  have  kept  the 
Army  busy  :  hut  a  deep  republican  leaven,  working 
all  along  among  these  men,  breaks  now  again  into 
very  formidable  development.     As  the  following 
brief  glimpses  and  excerpts  may  satisfy  an  attentive 
reader  who  will  spread  them  out  to  the  due  expan- 
sion in  his  mind.     Take  first  this  glimpse  into  the 
civil  province;   and  discern,  with  amazement,  a 
whole  submarine  world  of  Calvinistic  Sansculot- 
tism,  Five-point  Charter  and  the  Rights  of  Man, 
threatening  to  emerge  almost  two  centuries  before 
its  time ! 

The  Council  of  State,'  says  Whitlocke,§  just 
while  Mr.  Barton  is  boggling  about  the  Hursley 
Alarriage-setllement-s,  «  has  intelligence  of  certain 
Levellers  appearing  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  near 

♦  Noble,  i.  las.  t 'tid.  i.  176,  188. 

}  Noble,  i.   195.     Bewildered  Biography  of  the  Mayors, 
••Majors  or  Maijors,'  ibid.  ii.  436-40. 
1 17  April,  p.  334. 


Cobham  in  Surrey,  and  at  St.  George's  Hill,  in  the 
same  quarter :  '  that  they  were  digging  the  ground, 
and  sowing  it  with  roots  and  beans.  One  Everard, 
once  of  the  Army,  who  terms  himself  a  Prophet, 
is  the  chief  of  them  ;'  one  W^instanley  is  another 
chief.  '  They  were  Thirty  men,  and  said  that  they 
.should  be  shortly  Four-thousand.  They  invited 
all  to  come  in  and  help  them;  and  promised  them 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes.  They  threaten  to  pull 
down  Park-pales,  and  to  lay  all  open  ;  and  threaten 
the  neighbours  that  they  will  shortly  make  them 
all  come  up  to  the  hills  and  work.'  These  infa- 
tuated persons,  beginning  a  new  era  in  this  head- 
long manner  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey,  are  laid 
hold  of  by  certain  Justices,  '  by  the  country  people,' 
and  also  by  '  two  troops  of  horse ;'  and  complain 
loudly  of  such  treatment ;  appealing  to  all  mea 
whether  it  be  fair.*  This  is  the  account  they  give 
of  themselves  when  brought  before  the  General 
some  days  afterwards : 

'  Apil  20?/i,  1649.  Everard  and  Winstanley, 
the  chief  of  those  that  digged  at  St.  George's  Hill, 
in  Surrey,  came  to  the  General  and  made  a  large 
declaration,  to  justify  their  proceedings.  Everard 
said,  '  He  was  of  the  race  of  the  Jews,'  as  most 
men,  called  Saxon  and  other,  properly  are ;  ♦  That 
all  the  Liberties  of  the  People  \vere  lost  by  the 
coming  in  of  William  the  Conqueror;  and  that, 
ever  since,  the  People  of  God  had  lived  under  ty- 
ranny and  oppression  worse  than  that  of  our  Fore- 
fathers under  the  Egyptians.  But  now  the  time 
of  deliverance  was  at  hand ;  and  God  would  bring 
His  people  out  of  this  slavery,  and  restore  them  to 
their  freedom  in  enjoying  the  fruits  and  benefits  of 
the  Earth.  And  that  there  had  lately  appeared  to 
him,  Everard,  a  vision  ;  which  bade  him.  Arise  and 
dig  and  plough  the  Earth,  and  receive  the  fruits 
thereof.  That  their  intent  is  to  restore  the  Cre- 
ation to  its  former  condition.  That  as  God  had 
promised  to  make  the  barren  land  fruitful,  so  now 
what  they  did,  was  to  restore  the  ancient  Commu- 
nity of  enjoying  the  I'ruits  of  the  Earth,  and  to 
distribute  the  benefit  thereof  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  That 
they  intend  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's  property, 
nor  to  break  down  any  pales  or  enclosures,'  in 
spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary ;  '  but  only  to  med- 
dle with  what  is  common  and  untilled,  and  to  make 
it  fruitful  for  the  use  of  man.  That  the  time  will 
suddenly  be,  when  all  men  shall  willingly  come  in 
and  give  up  their  lands  and  estates,  and  submit  to 
this  Community '  of  Goods. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Everard,  Winstanley, 
and  the  poor  Brotherhood,  seemingly  Saxon,  but 
properly  of  the  race  of  the  Jews,  who  were  found 
dibbling  beans  on  St.  Geoi^e's  Hill,  under  the  clear 
April  skies  in  1649,  and  hastily  bringing  in  a  new 
era  in  that  manner.  '  And  for  all  such  as  will 
come  in  and  work  with  them,  they  shall  have  meat, 
drink,  and  clothes,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  life  of  man :  and  as  for  money,  there  was  hot 
any  need  of  it ;  nor  of  clothes  more  than  to  cover 
nakedness.'  For  the  rest,  '  That  they  will  not  de- 
fend themselves  by  arms,  but  will  submit  unto  au- 

♦  King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to,  no.  427,  &  6  (Declaration  of 
the  bloody  and  unchristian  Acting  of  William  Star,  &c.,  ia 
opposition  to  those  tliat  dig  upon  George-Hill  ia  Surrey  ;)  ib. 
no.  418,  ()  5,  &c. 
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thority,  and  wait  till  the  promised  opportunity  be 
offered,  which  they  conceive  to  be  at  hand.  And 
that  ;uH  their  forefathers  lived  in  tents,  so  it  would 
be  suitable  to  their  condition,  now  to  live  in  the 
Eamc. 

♦  While  they  were  before  the  General  they  stood 
with  their  hats  on  ;  and  being  demanded  the  reason 
thereof,  they  said.  Because  he  was  but  their  fellow- 
creature  Being  asked  the  meaning  of  that  phrase, 
Give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due — they  said, 
Your  mouths  shall  be  stopped  that  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion.'* 

Dull  Bulstrode  hath  '  set  down  this  the  more 
largely  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  appear- 
ance '  of  an  extensive  levelling  doctrine,  much  to 
be  '  avoided '  by  judicious  persons,  seeing  it  is 
'  weak  persuasion.'  The  germ  of  Quakerism  and 
much  else  is  curiously  visible  here.  But  let  us 
look  now  at  the  military  phasis  of  the  matter; 
■where  a  '  weak  persuasion '  mounted  on  cavalry 
horses,  with  sabres  and  fire-arms' in  its  hand,  may 
become  a  very  perilous  one. 

Friday,  20/7t  Ajrril,  1649.  The  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  has  consented  to  go  to  Ireland ;  the  City  also 
will  lend  money,  and  now  this  Friday  the  Council 
of  the  Army  meets  at  Whitehall  to  decide  what 
regiments  shall  go  on  that  service.  '  After  a  solemn 
seeking  of  God  by  prayer,'  they  agree  that  it  shall 
be  by  lot :  tickets  are  put  into  a  hat,  a  child  draws 
them :  the  regiments,  fourteen  of  foot  and  fourteen 
of  hor.se,  are  decided  on  in  this  manner.  'The 
ofScers  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  in  all  the  twenty- 
eight  regiments,  expressed  much  cheerfulness  at 
the  decision.'  The  officers  did : — but  the  common 
men  are  by  no  means  all  of  that  humour.  The 
common  men,  blown  on  by  Lilburn  and  hisfive  small 
Beagles,  have  notions  about  England's  new  Chains, 
about  the  hunting  of  Foxes  from  Triploe  Heath, 
and  in  fact  ideas  concerning  the  capability  that  lies 
in  man  and  in  a  free  Commonwealth,  which  are  of 
the  most  alarming  description. 

Thursday,  2&ik  April.  This  night  at  the  Bull 
in  Bishopsgate  there  has  an  alarming  mutiny  broken 
out  in  a  troop  of  Whalley's  regiment  there.  Whal- 
ley's  men  are  not  allotted  for  Ireland  :  but  they  re- 
fuse to  quit  London,  as  they  are  ordered ;  they  want 
this  and  that  first ;  they  seize  their  colours  from  the 
Cornet,  who  is  lodged  at  the  Bull  there  : — the  Gen- 
eral and  the  Lieutenant-General  have  to  hasten 
thither ;  quell  them,  pack  them  forth  on  their  march ; 
seizing  fifteen  of  them  first,  to  be  tried  by  Court 
Martial.  Tried  by  instant  Court  Martial,  five  of 
them  are  found  guilty,  doomed  to  die,  but  pardoned ; 
and  one  of  them.  Trooper  Lockyer,  is  doomed  and 
not  pardoned.  Trooper  Lockyer  is  shot,  in  Paul's 
Churchyard,  on  the  morrow.  A  very  brave  young 
man,  they  say ;  though  but  three-and-twenty,  '  he 
has  served  seven  years  in  these  Wars,'  ever  since 
the  Wars  began.  '  Religious,'  too,  '  of  excellent 
parts  and  much  beloved  :' — but  with  hot  notions  as 
to  human  Freedom,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  mil- 
lenniums are  attainable,  poor  Lockyer  !  He  falls 
shot  in  Paul's  Church-yard  on  Friday,  amid  the  tears 
of  men  and  women.  Paul's  Cathedral,  we  remark, 
is  now  a  Horscguard  ;  horses  stamp  in  the  Canons' 
stalls  there;  and  Paul's  Cross  it.^elf,  as  smacking 
of  Popery,  where  in  fact  Alablaster  once  preached 

'  Whitlocke,  p.  384. 


flat  Popery,  is  swept  altogether  away,  and  its  lead- 
en root  melted  into  bullets,  or  mixed  with  tin  for 
culinary  pewter.  Lockyer's  corpse  is  watched  and 
wept  over,  not  without  prayer,  in  the  eastern  regions 
of  the  City,  till  a  new  week  come ;  and  on  Monday 
this  is  what  we  see  advancing  westward  by  way  of 
funeral  to  him. 

'  About  one  hundred  went  before  the  Corpse, 
five  or  six  in  a  file;  the  Corpse  was  then  brought, 
with  six  trumpets  sounding  a  soldier's  knell ;  then 
the  Trooper's  Horse  came,  clothed  all  over  in 
mourning,  and  led  by  a  footman.  The  Corpse  was 
adorned  with  bundles  of  Rosemary,  one  half 
stained  in  blood ;  and  the  Sword  of  the  deceased 
along  with  them.  Some  thousands  followed  in 
rank  and  file :  all  had  seagreen-and-black  Ribbon 
tied  on  their  hats,  and  to  their  breasts:  and  the 
women  brought  up  the  rear.  At  the  new  Church- 
yard in  Westminster,  some  thousands  more  of  the 
better  sort  met  them,  who  thought  not  fit  to  march 
through  the  City.  Many  looked  upon  this  funeral 
as  an  affront  to  the  Parliament  and  Army  ;  others 
called  these  people  "  Levellers,"  but  they  took  no 
notice  of  any  one's  sayings.'* 

That  was  the  end  of  Trooper  Lockyer:  six 
trumpets  wailing  stern  music  through  London 
streets ;  Ro.semaries  and  Sword  half-dipt  in  blood  . 
funeral  of  many  thousands  in  sea-green  ribbons 
and  black :  testimony  of  a  weak  persuasion  now 
looking  somewhat  perilous.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lilburn  and  his  five  small  Beagles,  now  in  a  kind 
of  loose  arrest  under  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
make  haste  to  profit  by  the  general  emotion  ;  pub- 
lish on  the  1st  of  Mayf  their  '  Agreement  of  the 
People,' — their  Bentham-Sieyes  Constitution  ;  An- 
nual very  exquisite  Parliament,  and  other  Lilburn 
apparatus;  whereby  the  perfection  ol  Human  Na- 
ture will  with  a  maximum  of  rapidity  be  secured, 
and  a  millennium  straightway  arrive,  sings  the 
Lilburn  Oracle- 
Maw  9fA  Richard  Cromwell  is  safe  wedded} 
Richard's  Faiher  is  reviewing  troops  in  Hyde  Park, 
'  seagreen  colours  in  some  of  their  hats.'  The 
Lieutenant-General  speaks  earnestly  to  them.  Has 
not  the  Parliament  been  diligent,  doing  its  best .'  It 
has  punished  Delinquents ;  it  has  voted  in  these 
very  days,  resolutions  for  dissolving  itself  and  as- 
sembling future  Parliaments.^:  It  has  protected 
trade ;  got  a  good  Navy  afloat.  You  soldiers, 
there  is  exact  payment  provided  for  you.  Martial 
Law  ?  Death,  or  other  punishment,  of  Mutineers  ? 
Well  1  Whoever  cannot  stand  Martial  Law  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  soldier:  his  best  plan  will  be  to  lay 
down  his  arms;  he  shall  have  his  ticket  and  get 
his  arrears  as  we  others  do — we  that  still  mean  to 
fight  against  the  enemies  of  England  and  this 
Cause.§ — One  trooper  showed  signs  of  in.solence ; 
the  Lieutenant-General  suppressed  him  by  rigour 
and  by  clemency :  the  seagreen  ribbons  were  torn 
from  such  hats  as  had  them.  The  humour  of  the 
men  is  not  the  most  perfect.  This  Review  was  on 
Wednesday ;  Lilburn  and  his  five  small  Beagles 
are,  on  Saturday,  committed  close  prisoners  to  the 
Tower,  each  rigorously  to  a  cell  of  his  own. 
It  is  high  time.     For  now  the  flame  has  caught 

♦  Whitlocke.  p.  385.  f  Whitlocke"*  datr,  p.  38S. 

t  15  April,  1649,  Commons  Journals. 
^  Newspapers  (in  CromwelUana,  p.  60.) 
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the  ranks  of  the  Aimy  itself,  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
Gloucestershire,  at  Salisbury  where  head -quarters 
are ;  aud  rapidly  there  is,  on  all  hand^  a  dangerous 
conflagration  blazing  out.  In  Oxfordshire,  one 
Captain  Thompson,  not  known  to  us  before,  has 
burst  from  his  quarters  at  Banbury,  with  a  Party 
of  Two-hunJred,  in  these  same  days;  has  sent 
forth  his  Eu'ila  lid's  Standard  Advanced  ,*  insist- 
ing pas<ionaleiv  on  the  Neic  Chains  we  are  fettered 
with;  indignantly  demanding  swift  perfection  of 
Human  Freedom  j  justice  on  the  murderers  of  Lock- 
yer  and  Arnald; — threatening  that  if  a  hair  of  Lil- 
bu;ii  and  the  Jive  small  Beagles  be  hurt,  he  will 
avenge  it  •  seventy -and-seven  fold.*  This  Thomp- 
son's Party,  swiftly  attacked  by  his  Colonel,  is 
broken  within  the  week ;  he  himself  escapes  with 
a  iew,  and  still  roves  up  and  down.  To  join  whom, 
or  to  communicate  with  Gloucestershire  where  help 
lies,  there  has  in  the  interim  open  mutiny  '  above 
One-thousand  strong,'  with  subalterns,  with  a  Cor- 
net Thompson;  brother  of  the  Captain,  but  without 
any  leader  of  mark,  broken  out  at  Salisbury :  the 
Greneral  and  Lieutenant-General,  with  what  force 
can  be  raised,  are  hastening  thitherward  in  all  speed. 
Now  were  the  lime  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lilburn ; 
now  or  never  might  noisy  John  do  some  considera- 
le  injury  to  the  Cause  he  has  at  heart :  but  he  sits, 
a  these  critical  hours, fast  within  stone  walls! 

Monday,  lAth  May.  All  Sunday  the  General 
and  Lleutenant-General  marched  in  full  speed  by 
Alton,  by  Andover,  towards  Salisbury ;  the  muti- 
neers, hearing  of  them,  start  northward  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, then  for  Berkshire ;  the  General  and 
Lieutenant-General  turning  also  northward  after 
them  in  hot  chase.  The  mutineers  arrive  at  Wan- 
tage; make  for  Oxfordshire  by  New-bridge;  find 
the  Bridge  already  seized  ;  cross  higher  up  by 
swimming ;  got  to  Burford,  vejy  weary,  and  '  turn 
out  their  horses  to  grass  f — Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
still  following  in  hot  speed,  '  a  march  of  near  fifty 
miles'  that  Alonday.  What  boots  it ;  there  is  no 
leader,  noisy  John  is  sitting  fast  within  stone  walls ! 
The  mutineers  lie  asleep  in  Burford,  their  horses 
out  at  grass ;  the  Lieutenant-General,  having  rested 
at  a  safe  distance  since  dark,  bursts  into  Burford  as 
the  clocks  are  striking  midnight  He  has  beset  some 
hundreds  of  the  mutineers,  '  who  could  only  fire 
some  shots  out  of  windows ;' — has  dissipated  the 
mutiny,  trodden  down  the  Levelling  Principle  out 
of  English  aflairs  once  more.  Here  is  the  last  scene 
of  the  business ;  the  rigorous  Court  Martial  having 
now  sat ;  the  decimated  doomed  Mutineers  being 
placed  on  the  leads  of  the  Church  to  see  : 

Taursday,  llth  May.  'This  day  in  Burford 
Churchyard,  Cornet  Thompson,  brother  to  Thomp- 
son tlie  chief  leader,  was  brought  to  the  place  of 
execution ;  and  expressed  himself  to  this  purpose. 
That  it  was  just  what  did  befall  him ;  thatGkxi  did 
not  own  the  ways  he  went ;  that  he  had  offended 
the  General :  he  desired  the  prayers  of  the  people ; 
and  told  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  shoot 
him,  that  when  he  held  out  his  hands  they  should 
do  their  duty-  And  accordingly  he  was  immedi- 
ately, after  the  sign  given,  shot  to  death.  Next 
after  him  was  a  Corporal,  brought  to  the  same  place 
of  execution  ;   where,  looking  upon  his  fellow- 

•  Given  in  Walker's  History  of  Independency,  part  ii.  168 : 
datedeMaj-. 


mutineers,  he  set  his  back  against  the  wall ;  and 
bade  them  who  were  appointed  to  shoot,  "  Shoot  I" 
and  died  desperately.  The  third  being  also  a  Cor- 
poral, was  brought  to  the  same  place ;  and  without 
the  least  acknowledgment  of  error,  or  show  of  fear, 
he  pulled  off  his  doublet,  standing  a  pretty  distance 
from  the  wall ;  and  bade  the  soldiers  do  their  duty ; 
looking  them  in  the  face  till  they  gave  fit*,  not 
showing  the  least  kind  of  terror  or  fearfuiness  of 
spirit.'-— So  died  the  Leveller  Corporals;  strong 
they,  after  theif  sort,  for  the  Liberties  of  England  ; 
resolute  to  the  verj'  death.  Misguided  Corporals  I 
But  History,  which  has  wept  for  a  mi^uided 
Charles  Stuart,  and  blubbered,  in  the  most  copious 
helpless  manner,  near  two  centuries  now,  whole 
floods  of  brine,  enough  to  salt  the  Herring-fishery — 
will  not  refuse  these  poor  Corporals  also  her  tribu- 
tary sigh.  With  Arnald  of  the  Rendezvous  at 
Ware,  with  Lockyer  of  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate, 
cUid  other  mi^uided  martyrs  to  the  Liberties  of  Eng- 
land then  and  since,  may  they  sleep  well ! 

Comet  Dean  who  now  came  forward,  as  the  next 
to  be  shot,  '  expressed  penitence  ;*  got  pardon  from 
the  general:  and  there  was  no  more  shooting. 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  went  into  the  Church, 
called  down  the  Decimated  of  the  ilutineers ;  re- 
buked, admonisJied;  said,  the  General  in  his  mercy 
had  forgiven  them.  ^Misguided  men,  would  you 
ruin  this  Cause,  which  marvellous  Providencta  have 
so  confirmed  to  us  to  be  the  Cause  of  God  ?  Go, 
repent ;  and  rebel  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall 
you!  'They  wept,'  says  the  old  Newspper: 
they  retired  to  the  Devizes  for  a  time ;  wert  then 
restored  to  their  regiments,  and  marched  cheerfully 
for  Ireland. — Captain  Thompson,  the  Comet's  bro- 
ther, the  first  of  all  the  Mutineers,  he  too,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  was  fallen  in  with  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, still  mutinotis :  his  men  took  quarter ;  he 
himself  '  fled  to  a  wood ;'  fired  and  fenced  there, 
and  again  desperately  fired,  declaring  he  would 
never  peld  alive ; — whereupon  '  a  Corporal  with 
seven  bullets  in  his  carbine,'  ended  Captain  Thomp- 
son too ;  and  this  formidable  conflagration,  to  the 
last  ghmmer  of  it,  was  extinct 

Sajisculottism,  as  we  .said  above,  has  to  lie  sub- 
merged for  almost  two  centuries  yet  Levelling,  in 
the  practical,  civil  or  militarj-  provinces  of  Enghsh 
things,  is  forbidden  to  be.  In  the  spiritual  provinces 
it  cannot  be  forbidden ;  for  there  it  ever)"where  al- 
ready is.  It  ceases  dibbling  beans  on  St  George's 
Hill  near  Cobham;  ceases  galloping  in  mufiny 
across  the  Isis  to  Burford ; — t^es  into  Quakerisms, 
and  kingdoms  which  are  not  of  this  world.  My 
poor  friend  Dryasdust  lamentably  tears  his  hair  over 
the  '  intolerance,'  of  that  old  Time  to  Quakerism 
and  such  like :  if  Dryasdust  had  seen  the  dibbling 
on  St  George's  Hill,  the  threatened  fall  of  '  Park- 
pales,'  and  the  gallop  to  Burford,  he  would  reflect 
that  Conviction  in  an  earnest  age  means,  not  lengthy- 
Spouting  in  Exeter-Hail,  but  rapid  silent  Practice  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth ;  and  would  perhaps  leave  his 
poor  hair  alone. 

On  Thursday  night,  17th  of  the  month,  the  Gen- 
eral, Lieutenant-General,  and  chief  Officers  arrive  at 
Oxford  ;  lodge  in  All-Souls  College ;  head-quarters 
are  to  be  there  for  some  days.  Solemnly  welcomed 
by  the  reformed  Universitj' ;  bediimered,  bespeech- 
ed ;  made  Doctors,  Masters,  Bachelors,  or  what  was 
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suitable  to  their  ranks,  and  to  the  faculties  of  this 
reformed  University.     Of  which  high  doings,  de- 

frees  and  convocation-dinners,  and  eloquence  by 
'roctor  Zanchy,  we  sav  nothing— being  in  haste 
for  Ireland.  This  small  benefit  we  have  from  the 
business :  Anthony  Wood,  in  his  crabbed  but  au- 
thentic way,  has  given  us  biographical  sketches  of 
all  these  Graduates ;  biographies,  very  lean,  very 
perverse,  but  better  than  are  commonly  going  then, 
and  in  the  fatal  scarcity  not  quite  without  value.* 

Neither  do  we  speak  of  the  thanking  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  or  of  the  general  day  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing for  London,  which  is  Thursday,  7th  June  (the 
day  for  England  at  large  being  Thursday  21st,)t 
and  of  the  illustrious  Dinner  which  the  City  gave 
the  Parliament  and  Officers,  and  all  the  Dignitaries 
of  England,  when  Sermon  was  done.  It  was  at 
Grocers'  Hall,  this  City  dinner ;  really  illu.?trious. 
Dull  Bulstrode,  Keeper,  or  one  of  the  Keepers,  of 
the  Commonwealth  Great  Seal,  was  there — Keeper 
of  that  lump  of  dignified  metal,  found  since  all  rusty 
in  the  wall  at  Hursley :  and  my  Lord  of  Pembroke, 
an  Earl  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  State, 
«  speaking  very  loud,'  as  his  manner  was,  insisted 
that  illustrious  Bulstrode  should  take  place  above 
him.  I  have  given  place  to  Bishop  Williams  when 
he  was  Keeper  ;  and  the  Commonwealth  Great  Seal 
is  as  good  as  any  King's  ever  was ; — illustrious 
Bulstrode,  take  place  above  me  ;  so  !|  '  On  almost 
eveiy  dish  was  enamelled  a  bandrol  with  the  word 
Welcome.  No  music  but  that  of  drum  and  trum- 
pet ;'  no  balderdash,  or  almost  none,  of  speech  with- 
out meaning ;  '  no  drinking  of  healths  or  other  in- 
civility ;' — drinking  of  healths ,  a  kind  of  invocation 
or  prayer,  addressed  surely  not  to  God,  in  that  hu- 
mour ;  probably  therefore  to  the  Devil,  or  to  the 
Heathen  gods:  which  is  offensive  to  the  well-con- 
stituted mind.  Four-hundred  pounds  were  given 
to  the  Poor  of  London,  that  they  also  might  dme." 
And  now  for  Bristol  and  the  Camnaign  in  Ire- 
land. 


LETTERS  LXVI.— LXIX. 

Tuesday  10th  July,  1649.  '  This  evening  about 
five  of  the  clock,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  be- 
^n  his  journey ;  by  the  way  of  Windsor  and  so  to 
Bristol.  He  went  forth  in  that  state  and  equipage 
as  the  like  hath  hardly  been  seen :  himself  in  a 
coach  with  six  gallant  Flanders  mares,  whitish  grey ; 
divers  coaches  accompanying  him  ;  and  very  many 
great  Officers  of  the  Army ;  his  Lifeguard  consisting 
of  eighty  gallant  men,  the  meanest  whereof  a  Com- 
mander or  Esquire,  in  .stately  habit ; — with  tmmpets 
sounding,  almost  to  the  shaking  of  Charing  Cro.ss, 
had  it  been  now  standing.  Of  nis  Lifegtiard  many 
are  Colonels ;  and  believe  me,  it's  such  a  guard  as 
is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  world.  And  now 
have  at  you,  my  Lord  of  Orniond  !     You  will  have 

•  Wood'.?  Athcnae,  iv.  (Fasti,  ii.  127-I.'>5  ;)  the  Graduates  of 
Saturday,  19th  May,  1649,  are.  Fair/ax,  p.  IJ8  ;  Cromwell,  p. 
162;  Colonels  Scrape,  Grosvenor,  Sir  Hurdress  Waller, 
Ineioldshy,  Harrison,  Goff,  Okey;  Adjutant-General  Sedascue, 
Scoutmaiter  Rowe  :  anu  of  Monday,  ?lst,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobbet,  p.  140;  John  Rushworth,  Cornet  Joyce,  p.  138  :— of 
whom  those  marked  here  in  Italics  have  biographies  worth 
looking  at  for  an  instant. 

tCommon»Journals,26May,  1649.       {Whitlockep.  391. 

^  Newspapers  (ia  Cromwelliana,  p.  69,  eo.'* 


men  of  gallantry  to  encounter ;  whom  to  overcome 
will  be  honour  sufficient,  and  to  be  beaten  by  them 
will  be  no  great  blemish  to  your  reputation.  If  you 
say,  Caesar  or  Nothing :  they  .say,  A  Republic  or 
Nothing.  The  I-ord  Lieutenant's  colours  are 
white." 

Thus  has  Lord  Lieutenant  Cromwell  gone  to  the 
Wars  in  Ireland.  But  before  going,  and  while  just 
in  the  act,  he  has  had  a  Letter  to  write,  on  behalf 
of  his  '  Partner/  or  fellow  Member  for  Cambridge, 
which  the  reader  is  now  to  glance  at : 


LETTER  LXVI. 

For  the  Honourable  William  LcnthaU,  Esquire. 

•  London,'  10th  July,  1649. 
Sir — I  beseech  you,  upon  that  score  of  favour,  if  I 
be  not  too  bold  to  call  it  friendship,  which  I  have  ever 
had  from  you,  let  me  desire  you  to  promote  my  Part- 
ner's humble  suit  to  the  House  ;  and  obtain,  as  far  as 
possibly  you  may,  some  just  satisfaction  for  him.  I 
know  his  sufferings  for  the  Public  have  been  great, 
besides  the  loss  of  his  calling  by  his  attendance  here. 
His  affections  have  been  true  and  constant ;  and,  I 
believe,  his  decay  great  in  hisEstaie.  It  will  be  jus- 
tice and  charity  to  him  ;  and  I  shall  acknowledge  it 
as  a  favour  to  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. f 

John  Lowry,  Esq.,  is  Oliver's  fellow  Member  for 
Cambridge.  What  Lowry's  '  losses,'  '  estate,' 
'  calling,'  or  history  in  general  were,  remains  un- 
discoverable.  One  might  guess  that  he  had  been 
perhaps  a  lawyer,  of  Puritan  principles,  and  fortune 
already  easy.  He  did  not  sit  in  the  short  Parlia- 
ment of  1640,  as  Oliver  had  done ;  Oliver's  former 
'  Partner,'  one  Meautys  as  we  mentioned  already, 
gave  place  to  Lowry  when  the  new  Election  hap- 
pened. 

Lowry  in  1 645  was  Mayor  of  Cambridge.  Some 
controversy  as  to  the  Privileges  of  the  University 
there,  which  was  now  reformed  accord  ng  to  the 
Puritan  scheme,  had  arisen  with  the  Town  of  Cam- 
bridge :  a  deputation  of  Cambridge  University  men, 
with  '  Mr.  Vines'  at  their  head,  comes  up  with  a 
Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1645  ;  reporting  that  they  are  like  to  be 
iggrieved,  that  the  '  new  Mayor  of  Cambridge  will 
not  take  the  customary  oaths,'  in  respect  to  certain 
privileges  of  the  University  ;  and  praying  the 
House,  in  a  bland  and  flattering  way,  to  proiect 
them.  The  House  an.swers  :  "  Yours  is  the  Uni- 
versity which  is  under  the  protection  of  this  House;" 
Oxford,  still  in  the  King's  hands,  being  in  a  very 
unreformed  state  :  "  this  House  can  see  no  learning 
now  in  the  Kingdom  but  by  your  eyes;" — certainly 
you  shall  be  protected  ! — Counter-Petitions  come 
from  Lowry  and  the  Corporation  ;  but  vve  doubt 
not  xhe  University  was  protected  in  this  contro- 
versy, and  Gown  made  good  against  Town.f 
What  the  controversy  specially  was,  or  what  be- 
came of  it,  let  no  living  man  inquire.  Lowry  here 
vanishes  into  thick  night  again ;  nowhere  reappears 
till  in  this  Letter  of  Cromwell's. 

Letter  written,  as  its  date  bears,  on  the  very  day 

•  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  62.) 

t  Harris,  p.  .M6  ;  Harleian  ms.  no .  6988— collated,  andcMCt. 

\  See  Commons  Journals,  vi.  229,  241. 
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when  he  set  out  towanls  Bristol,  to  lake  the  com- 
mand in  Ireland,  '  10th  July,  1649,  about  live  in 
the  afternoon.'     in  some  Committee-room,  or  other 
such  locality,  in  the  thick  press  of  business,  Lowry 
had  contrived  to  make  hi^  way  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  to  get  this  Letter  out  of  him.     Which 
indeed  proved  very  helpful.     For  on  that  day  week, 
17th  July,  1649,  we  tind  as  follows :  •  The  humble 
Petition  of  John  Lowry,  Esq.,  was  this  day  read. 
Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  Three-hundred  pounds 
be  allowed  unto  the  said  Mr.  John  Lowry,  for  his 
losses  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned :  and  that  the 
same  be  charged  upon  the  revenue :  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Revenue  are  authorized  and  appointed  to 
pay  the  same :  and  the  same  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Senior,  to  take  care  the 
same  be  paid  accordingly,'* — which  we  can  only 
hope  it  was,  to  the  solace  of  poor  Mr.  Lowry  and 
the  ending  of  these  discussions. 

Ten  years  later,  in  Protector  Richard's  time,  on 
Friday  22d  July,  1659, a  John  Lowry,  Esquire,  now 
quite  removed  from  Cambridge,  turns  up  again ; 
claiming  to  be  continued  '  Cheque  in  Ward  in  the 
Port  of  London,' — which  dignity  is  accordingly 
assured  him  till  '  the  first  day  of  October  nexL'f 
But  whether  this  is  our  old  friend  the  Mayor  of 
Cambridge,  and  what  kind  of  provision  for  his  old 
age  this  sameChequeship  in  Ward  might  be,  u«  un- 
known to  the  present  E^iitor.  Not  the  faintest  echo 
or  vestige  henceforth  of  a  John  I^wry  either  real 
or  even  possible.  The  rest — gloomy  Night  com- 
presses it,  and  we  have  no  more  to  say. 


LETTER  LXVn. 

Mayor  of  Hursley,  with  whom  are  the  youns: 
Couple,  is  connected  now  with  an  important  man  : 
he  has  written  in  behalf  of  '  Major  Long ;'  for  pro- 
motion as  is  likely.  The  important  man  does  not 
promote  on  the  score  of  conne.\ion;  and  mildly 
signifies  so  much. 

jFTw  my  very  loving  Brother,  Richard  Mayor,  Eiguire, 
at  Hursley :   Jliese. 

Bristol,  19th  Jnly,  1649. 
Lovn«G  Brothek — I  received  your  Letter  by  Major 
Long ;  and  do  in  answer  therennto  according  to  my 
best  understanding,  with  a  due  consideration  to  those 
geatlemea  who  have  abid  ihe  brunt  of  the  service. 

I  ara  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  and  that 
our  children  have  so  sood  leisure  to  make  a  journey 
to  eat  cherries: — it's  very  excusable  in  my  Daugh- 
ter ;  I  hope  she  may  have  a  very  good  pretence  for 
it.  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  wish  her  very  well ;  and  I 
believe  she  knows  it.  I  pray  you  tell  her  for  me  I 
expect  she  writes  often  to  me  ;  by  which  I  shall  un- 
derstand how  all  your  Family  doth,  and  she  will  be 
kept  in  some  exercise.  I  have  delivered  my  Son  up 
to  you  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  counsel  him :  he  will 
need  it ;  and  indeed  1  believe  he  likes  well  what  you 
8ay,  and  will  be  advised  by  you.  I  wish  he  may  be 
serious  ;  the  times  require  it. 

I  hope  my  Sister^:  is  in  health  ;  to  whom  I  desire 
my  very  hearty  affections  and  service  may  be  pre- 
sented ;  as  also  to  my  Cousin  Ann,§  to  whom  I  wish 
a  good  husband.     I  desire  my  affections  may  be  pre- 

'  CommoDS  Journals,  vi.  263. 

f  Commons  Journals,  vii.  727.  ♦  Mrs.  Mayor. 

§  Mi«s  Mayor,  afterwardi  Mrs.  Doncli  of  Pusey. 


seated  to  all  your  Family,  to  which  I  wish  a  blessine 
from  the  Lord.  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  prayers  ia 
the  Busitx'ss  to  which  I  am  called.  My  Wife,  I 
trust,  will  be  with  you  before  it  be  long,  in  her  way 
towards  Bristol. — Sir,  discompose  not  your  thoughts 
or  Estate  for  what  you  are  to  pay  me.  Let  rne  know 
wherein  I  may  comply  with  your  occasions  and 
mind,  and  be  confident  yon  will  find  me  to  yoo  as 
your  own  heart. 

Wishing  you  prosperity  and  contentment  very  sin- 
cerely, with  the  remembrance  of  my  love,  I  rest. 
Your  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

OuvEE.  Crojiwell.* 

Mayor  has  endorsed  this  Letter :  ♦  Received  27 
July,  1649,  per  Messenger  express  from  Newbury.' 
He  has  likewise,  says  Harris,  jotted  on  it  •  soirfe 
shorthand,'  and  '  an  account  of  his  cattle  and  sheep.' 
— Who  the  '  Major  Long '  was,  we  know  not : 
Cromwell  undertjiesto  '  do'  for  him  what  may  be 
right  and  reasonable,  and  nothing  more. 

Cromwell,  leaving  London  as  we  saw  on  Tues- 
day evening,  July  10th,  had  arrived  at  Bristol  on 
Saturday  evening,  which  was  the  14th.  He  bad 
to  continue  here,  making  his  preparations,  gather- 
ing his  forces,  for  several  weeks  Mrs.  Cromwell 
means  seemingly  to  pass  a  little  more  time  with  him 
before  he  go.  In  the  end  of  July,  he  quits  Bristol ; 
moving  westward  by  Tenbyf  and  Pembroke,  where 
certain  forces  were  to  be  taken  up — towards  Mil- 
ford  Haven  ;  where  he  dates  his  next  Letters,  just 
in  the  act  of  sailing. 


LETTER  LXVTII. 

The  new  Lord  Lieutenant  had  at  first  designed  for 
Manster,  where  it  seemed  his  best  chance  lay. 
Already  he  has  some  regiments  over,  to  reinforce 
our  old  acquaintance  Colonel,  now  Lieutenant- 
General  Michael  Jones,  at  present  besieged  in  Dub- 
lin, and  enable  him  to  resist  the  Ormond  Army 
there.  But  on  the  2d  of  August  an  important  Vic- 
tory has  turned  up  for  Jones :  surprisal,  and  striking 
into  panic  and  total  rout,  of  the  said  Ormond  Ar- 
m)-4  which  fortunate  event,  warmly  recognized  in 
the  following  Letter,  clears  Dublin  of  seige,  and 
opens  new  outlooks  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  there. 
He  sails  thitherward ;  from  Milford  Haven.  Mon- 
day, August  13!h.  Ireton,  who  is  Major-Genera!, 
or  third  in  command,  Jones  being  second,  follows 
with  another  division  of  the  force,  on  Wednesday. 
Hugh  Peters  also  went;  and  •  Mr.  Owen'  also,  for 
another  chaplain. 

The  good  ship  John  is  still  lying  in  Jlilford 
waters,  we  suppose,  waiting  for  a  wind,  for  a  turn 
of  the  tide.  'My  Son'  Richard  Cromwell,  and 
perhaps  Richard's  Mother,  we  may  dimly  surmise, 
had  attended  the  Lord  Lieutenant  thus  far,  to  wish 
him  speed  on  his  perilous  enterprise ! 

*  For  my  loving  Brother,  Richard  Mayor,  Esquire,  at 
Hursley:  These. ^ 

'  Milford  Haven,'  From  Aboard  the  John, 
13th  Aug.,  1649. 
Loving  Brother — I  could  not  satisfy  myself  to 

*  Harris,  p.  510 :  no.  3  of  the  Pusey  seventeen, 
t  .\t  Tenby.  2d  August,  rommons  Journals,  ri.  277. 
X  Root  at  Ratbminn  or  Bagstrath  :  Ormond'^  own  accoont 
of  it,  in  Carte's  Ormoad  Papers,  ii.  403,  407-11. 
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omii  this  opportunity  by  my  Son  of  writing  to  you  ; 
especially  there  being  so  late  and  great  an  occasion 
of  acquainting  you  with  the  happy  news  I  received 
from  Lieutenant-General  Jones  yesterday. 

The  Marquis  of  Ormond  besieged  Dublin  with 
19,000  men  or  thereabouts;  7,000  Scots  and  3,0(X) 
more  were  coming  to  'join  him  in'  that  work. 
Jones  issued  out  of  Dublin  with  4,000  foot  and  1,200 
horse;  hath  routed  this  whole  army;  killed  about 
4,CHJ0  upon  the  place;  taken  2.517  prisoners,  above 
300  '  of  them  '  officers,  some  of  great  quality.* 

This  is  an  astonishing  mercy  ;  so  great  and  season- 
able that  indeed  we  are  like  them  that  dreamed. 
What  can  we  say !  The  Lord  fill  our  souls  with 
thankfulness,  that  our  mouths  may  be  full  of  His 
praise — and  our  lives  too  ;  and  grant  we  may  never 
forget  His  goodness  to  us.  These  things  seem  to 
strengthen  our  faith  and  love,  against  more  didicult 
times.  Sir,  pray  for  me.  That  I  may  walk  worthy  of 
the  Lord  in  all  that  he  hath  called  me  unto ! — 

I  have  committed  my  Son  to  you  ;  pray  give  him 
advice.  I  envy  him  not  his  contents  ;  but  I  fear  he 
should  be  swallowed  up  in  them.  I  would  have  him 
mind  and  understand  Business,  read  a  little  History, 
study  the  Mathematics  and  Cosmography  : — these  are 
good,  with  subordination  to  the  things  of  God.  Bet- 
ter than  Idleness,  or  mere  outward  worldly  contents. 
These  fit  for  Public  services,!  for  which  a  man  is 
born. 

Pardon  this  trouble.  I  am  thus  bold  because  I 
know  you  love  me ;  as  indeed  I  do  you,  and  yours. 
My  love  to  my  dear  Sister  and  my  Cousin  Ann  your 
Daughter,  and  all  Friends. 

I  rest.  Sir,  your  loving  brother, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

'  P.  S.'  Sir,  I  desire  you  not  to  discommodate  your- 
self because  of  the  money  due  to  me.  Your  welfare 
is  as  mine :  and  therefore  let  me  know  from  time 
to  time  what  will  convenience  you  in  any  forbear- 
ance :  I  shall  answer  you  in  it,  and  be  ready  to  accom- 
modate you.  And  therefore  do  your  other  business ; 
let  not  this  hinder.^: 


LETTER  LXIX. 

Same  date,  same  conveyance. 

To   my   beloved   Daughter,    Dorothy  Cromwell,   at 
Hursley :   These. 

From  Aboard  the  John,  13lh  August,  1649. 

My  Dear  Dat'ghter — Your  Letter  was  very  wel- 
come to  me.  I  like  to  see  anything  from  your  hand  ; 
because  indeed  I  stick  not  to  say  I  do  entirely  love 
you.  And  therefore  I  hope  a  word  of  advice  will 
not  be  unwelcome  nor  unacceptable  to  thee. 

I  desire  you  both  to  make  it  above  all  things  your 
business  to  seek  the  Lord:  to  be  frequently  calling 
Ti|)on  Him,  that  He  would  manifest  himself  to  you 
in  His  Son  ;  and  be  listening  what  returns  he  makes 
to  you — for  He  will  be  speaking  in  your  ear  and  in 
your  heart,  if  you  attend  thereunto.  I  desire  you  to 
provoke  your  Husband  likewise  thereunto.  As  for 
the  pleasures  of  this  Life,  and  outward  Business,  let 
that  be  upon  the  bye.  Be  above  all  these  things,  by 
Faith  in  Christ ;  and  then  you  shall  have  the  true  use 
and  comfort  of  them — and  not  otherwise. §     I  have 

*  The  round  numbers  of  this  account  have,  as  is  usual, 
come  over  greatly  exaggerated  (Carte,  uhi  supra.) 

t  Services  useful  to  all  men. 

}  Forster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  iv.  267  ;  from 
certain  MSI.  of  Lord  Nngent's. 

^  How  true  is  this  ;  equal,  in  its  obsolete  dialect,  to  the  high- 
est that  man  has  yet  attained  to,  in  any  dialect,  old  or  new  ! 


much  satisfaction  in  hope  your  spirit  is  this  way  set ; 
and  I  desire  you  may  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
that  I  may  hear  thereof.  The  J^ord  is  very  near : 
which  we  see  by  His  wonderful  works:  and  there- 
fore He  looks  that  we  of  this  generation  draw  near 
to  Him.  This  late  great  Mercy  of  Ireland  is  a  great 
manifestation  thereof  Your  Husband  will  acquaint 
you  with  it.  We  should  l)e  much  stirred  up  in  our 
spirits  to  thankfulness.  We  much  need  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  to  enable  us  to  |)raise  God  for  so  admirable  a 
mercy.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  my  dear  Daughter, 
I  rest,  thy  loving  Father, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

'  P.S.'  I  hear  thou  didst  lately  miscarry.  Prithee 
take  heed  of  a  coach  by  all  means  ;  borrow  thy  Fa- 
ther's nag  when  thou  intendesi  to  go  abroad.* 

Is  the  last  phrase  ironical ;  or  had  the  '  coach,' 
in  those  ancient  roads,  overset,  and  produced  the 
disaster .'  Perhaps  '  thy  Father's  nag'  is  really 
safer  .'  Oliver  is  not  given  to  irony ;  nor  in  a  tone 
for  it  at  this  moment.  These  gentle  domesticities 
and  pieties  are  .strangely  contrasted  with  the  fiery 
savagery  and  iron  grimness,  stern  as  Doom,  which 
meets  us  in  the  ne.\t  set  of  Letters  we  have  from 
him  ! 

On  the  second  day  following,  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust,! Cromwell  with  a  pro.sperous  wind  arrived  in 
Dublin;  'where,'  say  the  old  ]Ne\vspapers,f  'he 
was  received  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of 
joy ;  the  great  guns  echoing  forth  their  welcome, 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  people  resounding  in 
every  street.  The  Lo-il  Lieutenant  being  come  in- 
to the  City — where  the  concourse  of  the  people 
was  very  great,  they  all  flocking  to  see  him  of  whom 
before  they  had  heard  so  much — at  a  convenient 
place  he  made  a  stand,'  rising  in  his  carriage,  we 
suppose,  '  and  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  made  a 
speech  to  them.'  Speech  unfortunately  lost ;  it  is 
to  this  effect :  "  That  as  God  had  brought  him  thi- 
ther in  safety,  .so  he  doubted  not  but  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  restore  them  all  to  their  just  liberties  and 
properties,"  much  trodden  down  by  those  unbl&ssed 
Papist-Royalist  combinations,  and  the  injuries  of 
war;  "and  that  all  per.'^ons  whose  hearts'  affec- 
tions were  real  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  great 
work  against  the  barbarous  and  blood-thirsty  Irish 
and  their  confederates  and  adherents,  and  for  pro- 
pagating of  Christ's  Gospel  and  establishing  of 
Truth  and  Peace,  and  restoring  of  this  bleeding 
Nation  of  Ireland  to  its  former  happiness  and  tran- 
quility—should  find  favour  and  protection  from  the 
Parliament  of  England  and  him,  and  withal  receive 
.such  rewards  and  gratuities  as  might  be  answerable 
to  their  merits."  '  This  Speech,'  say  the  old  News- 
papers, '  was  entertained  with  great  applause  by 
the  people  ;  who  all  cried  out,  "  We  will  live  and 
die  with  you !" ' 


LETTERS  LXX.— LXXXV. 

IRISir    WAF 

The  history  of  the  lri.-!i  Wax  is,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent must  continue,  very  dark  and  indecipherable 

•  Forster,  iv.  36a   From  certain  mss.  of  Lord  Nugent 

\  Carte,  ii  83. 

t  In  Kiraber  :  Life  of  Cromwell  (London,  ITit,)  p.  126. 
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to  us.  Ireland,  ever  since  the  Irish  Rebellion  broke 
out  and  changed  itself  into  an  Irish  Massacre,  in 
the  end  of  1641,  has  been  a  scene  of  distracted  con- 
troversies, plunilerings,  excommunications,  treach- 
eries, conflagrations,  of  universal  misery  and  blood 
and  bluster,  such  as  the  world  before  or  since  has 
never  seen.  The  History  of  it  does  not  form  itself 
into  a  picture  ;  but  remains  only  as  a  huge  blot,  an 
indiscriminate  blackness;  which  the  human  mem- 
ory cannot  willingly  charge  itself  with  !  There  are 
Parties  on  the  back  of  Parties ;  at  war  with  the 
world  and  with  each  other.  There  are  Catholics 
of'^the  Pale,  demanding  freedom  of  religion ;  under 
my  Lord  This  and  my  Lord  That.  There  are  Old- 
Irish  Catholics,  under  Pope's  Nuncios,  under  Abbas 
OTeajue  of  the  excommunications,  and  Owen 
Roe  O'Neil ; — demanding  not  religious  freedom 
only,  but  what  we  now  call  '  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ;'  and  unable  to  agree  with  the  Catholics  of 
the  English  Pale.  Then  there  are  Ormond  Royal- 
ists, of  the  Episcopalian  and  mixed  creeds,  strong 
for  King  without  Covenant :  Ulster  and  other  Pres- 
byterians, strong  for  King  and  Covenant;  lastly 
Michael  Jones  and  the  Coromonwealth  of  England 
who  want  neither  King  nor  Covenant.  All  these 
plunging  and  tumbling,  in  huge  discord,  for  the 
last  eight  years,  have  made  of  Ireland  and  its  af- 
fairs the  black  unutterable  blot  we  speak  of. 

At  the  dale  of  Oliver's  arrival,  all  Irish  Parties 
are  united  in  a  combination  verj-  unusual  with  them ; 
ver}'  dangerous  for  the  incipient  Commonwealth. 
Ormond,  who  had  returned  thither  with  new  Com- 
mi-ssion,  in  hopes  to  co-operate  with  Scotch  Hamil- 
ton during  the  Second  Civil  War,  arrived  too  late 
for  that  object ;  but  has  succeeded  in  rallying  Ire- 
land into  one  mass  of  declared  opposition  to  the 
Powers  that  now  rule.  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  and 
Old-Irish  Catholics  of  the  Massacre  will  at  length 
act  together:  Protestant  English  Royal  ism,  which 
has  fled  hither  for  shelter ;  nay,  now  at  la«t  Royal- 
ist Presbyterianism,  and  the  very  Scots  in  Ulster — 
have  all  joined  with  Ormond  '  against  the  Regi- 
cides.' They  jire  eagerly  inviting  the  young  Charles 
Second  to  come  thitfier,  and  be  crowned  and 
made  victorious.  He  a.5  yet  hesitates  between  that 
and  Scotland ; — may  probably  give  Scotland  the 
preference.  But  in  all  Ireland,  when  Cromwell 
sets  foot  on  it,  there  remain  only  two  Towns,  Dub- 
lin and  Derry,  that  hold  for  the  Commonwealth ; 
Dublin  lately  besieged.  Deny  still  besieged,  A  very 
formidable  combination.  All  Ireland  kneaded  to- 
gether, by  favourable  accident  and  the  incredible 
patience  of  Ormond,  stands  up  in  one  great  combi- 
nation, resolute  to  resist  the  Commonwealth.  Com- 
bination great  in  bulk  ;  hut  made  of  iron  and  clay  ; 
— in  meaning  not  so  great  Oliver  has  taken  sur- 
vey and  measure  of  it ;  Oliver  descends  on  it  like 
the  Hammer  of  Thor;  smites  it,  as  at  one  fell 
stroke,  into  dust  and  ruin,  never  to  reunite  against 
him  more. 

One  could  pity  this  poor  Irish  People ;  their  case 
IS  pitiable  enough !  The  claim  they  started  with, 
in  1641,  was  for  religious  freedom.  Their  claim, 
we  can  now  all  see,  was  just :  essentially  just, 
though  full  oi  intricacy;  difficult  to  render  clear 
and  concessible ; — nay,  at  that  date  of  the  World's 
History,  it  was  hardly  recognizable  to  any  Protest- 
ant man,  for  just ;  and  these  frightful  massacrings 


and  sanguinary  blusterings  have  rendered  it,  for 
the  present,  entirely  unrecognizable.  A  just,  though 
very  intricate  clain. :  but  entered  upon,  and  prose- 
cuted, by  such  methods  as  were  never  yet  availa- 
ble for  asserting  any  claim  in  this  world !  Treach- 
ery and  massacre :  what  could  come  of  it  ?  Eight 
years  of  cruel  fighting,  of  desperate  violence  and 
misery,  have  left  matters  worse  a  thousandfold  than 
they  were  at  first.  No  want  of  daring,  or  of  patri- 
otism so-called ;  but  a  great  want  of  other  things! 
Numerous  large  masses  of  armed  men  have  been 
on  foot;  full  of  fiery  vehemence  and  audacity,  but 
without  worth  as  Armies ;  savage  hordes  rather ; 
full  of  hatred  and  mutual  haired,  of  disobedience, 
falsity,  and  noise.  Undrilled,  unpaid — driving 
herds  of  plundered  cattle  before  them  for  subsist- 
ence ;  rushing  down  from  hillsides,  from  ambus- 
cadoes,  passes  in  the  mountains;  taking  shelter 
always '  in  bogs  whither  the  cavalry  cannot  follow 
them.'  Unveracious,  violent,  disobedient  men. 
False  in  speech : — alas,  false  in  thought,  first  of 
all ;  who  have  never  let  the  Fact  tell  its  own  harsh 
story  to  them  ;  who  have  said  always  to  the  harsh 
Fact,  "  Thou  art  not  that  way,  thou  art  this  way  !" 
The  Fact,  of  course,  asserts  that  it  is  that  way; 
the  Irish  Projects  end  in  perpetual  discomfiture; 
have  to  take  shelter  in  bogs  whither  cavalry  can- 
not follow !  There  has  been  no  scene  seen  under 
the  sun  like  Ireland  for  these  eight  years.  Mur- 
der, pillage,  conflagration,  excommunication ;  wide- 
flowing  blood,  and  bluster  high  as  Heaven  and  St. 
Peter; — as  if  wolves  or  rabid  dogs  were  in  fight 
here;  as  if  demons  from  the  Pit  had  mounted  up 
to  deface  this  fair  green  piece  of  God's  Creation 
with  their  talkings  and  workings !  It  is,  and  shall 
remain,  very  dark  to  us.  Conceive  Ireland  wasted, 
torn  in  pieces ;  black  controversy  as  of  demons  and 
rabid  wolves  rushing  over  the  face  of  it  so  long; 
incurable,  and  very  dim  to  us:  till  here  at  last,  as 
in  the  torrent  of  Heaven's  lightning  descending 
liquid  on  it,  we  have  clear  and  terrible  view  of  its 
aflfairs  for  a  lime ! 

Oliver's  proceedings  here  have  been  the  theme  of 
much  loud  criticism, and  sibylline  execration;  into 
which  it  is  not  our  plan  to  enter  at  present  We 
shall  give  these  Fifteen  Letters  of  his  in  a  mass, 
and  without  any  commentary  whatever.  To  those 
who  think  that  a  land  overrun  with  Sanguinary 
Quacks  can  be  healed  by  sprinkling  it  with  rose- 
water,  these  Letters  must  be  very  horrible.  Terri- 
ble Surgery  this :  but  is  it  Surgery  and  Judgment, 
or  atrocious  Murder  merely  ?  That  is  a  question 
which  should  be  asked;  and  answered.  Oliver 
Cromwell  did  believe  in  God's  Judgments;  and  did 
not  believe  in  the  rose-water  plan  of  Suigery ; — 
which,  in  fact,  is  this  Editor's  case  too !  Every 
idle  lie  and  piece  of  empty  bluster  this  Editor  hears, 
he  too,  like  Oliver,  has  to  shudder  at  it;  has  to 
think :("  Thou,  idle  bluster,  not  true,  thou  also  art 
shutting  mens  minds  against  the  God's  Fact;  thou 
wilt  issue  as  a  cleft  crown  to  s<ime  poor  man  some 
day;  thou  al.so  wilt  have  to  take  shelter  in  bogs 
whither  cavalrj-  cannot  follow!" — But  in  Oliver's 
time,  as  I  sav,  there  vraa  still  belief  in  the  Judg- 
ments of  God  ;  in  Oliver's  time,  there  was  yet  no 
listracted  jargon  of  '  aboli-shing  Capital  Punish- 
ments,' of  Jean-Jacques  Philanthropy,  and  univer- 
sal rose-water  in  this  world  still  so  full  of  sin. 
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Men's  notion  was,  not  for  abolishing  punishments, 
but  for  makin-  laws  jiisl :  God  the  Maker's  Laws, 
they  consiclensl,  had  not  yet  £^ot  the  Punishment 
abolislicd  from  them !  Men  had  a  notion  that  the 
diirereiicc  between  Good  and  Evil  was  still  consid- 
erable;— equal  to  the  difference  between  Heaven 
and  Hell.  It  was  a  true  notion.  Which  all  men 
yet  saw,  and  felt  in  all  fibres  of  their  existence,  to 
be  true.  Only  in  late  decadent  generations,  fast 
hastening  towards  radical  change  or  final  perdition, 
can  such  indiscriminate  mashing-up  of  Good  and 
Evil  into  one  universal  patent- treacle,  and  most  un- 
medical  electuary,  of  Rousseau  Sentimentalism, 
universal  Pardon  and  Benevolence,  with  dinner  and 
drink  and  one  cheer  more,  take  eflfect  in  our  Earth. 
Electuary  very  poisonous,  as  sweet  as  it  is,  and 
very  nauseous;  of  which  Oliver,  happier  than  we, 
had  not  yet  heard  the  slightest  intimation  even  in 
dreams. 

The  reader  of  these  Letters,  who  has  swept  all 
that  very  ominous  twaddle  out  of  his  head  and 
heart,  and  still  looks  with  a  recognizing  eye  on 
the  ways  of  the  Supreme  Powers  with  this  world, 
will  find  here,  in  the  rude  Practical  state,  a  Phe- 
nomenon which  he  will  account  noteworthy. 
An  armed  Soldier^  solemnly  conscious  to  himself 
thai  he  is  the  Soldier  of  God  the  Just — a  con- 
sciousness which  it  well  beseems  all  soldiers  and 
all  men  to  have  always; — armed  Soldiers,  terrible 
a.^  Death,  relentless  as  doom;  doing  God's  Judg- 
ments on  the  enemies  of  God  !  It  is  a  Phenome- 
non not  of  joyful  nature ;  no,  but  of  awful,  to  be 
looked  at  with  pious  terror  and  awe.  Not  a  Phe- 
nomenon which  you  are  called  to  recognize  with 
bright  smiles,  and  fall  in  love  with  at  sight:  thou, 
art  worthy  to  love  such  a  thing;  worthy  to  do 
other  than  hate  it,  and  shriek  over  it .'  Barest 
thou  wed  the  Heaven's  lightning,  then;  and  say 
to  it.  Godlike  One .'  Is  thy  own  life  beautiful  and 
terrible  to  thee ;  steeped  in  the  eternal  depths,  in 
the  eternal  splendours  ?  Thou  also,  art  thou  in  thy 
sphere  the  minister  of  God's  Justice ;  feeling  that 
thou  art  here  to  do  it,  and  to  see  it  done,  at  thy 
soul's  peril .'  Thou  wilt  then  judge  Oliver  with 
increasing  clearness;  otherwise  with  increasing 
darkness,  misjudge  him. 

In  fact,  Oliver's  dialect  is  rude  and  obsolete; 
the  phrases  of  Oliver,  to  him  solemn  on  the  peril- 
ous battlefield  as  voices  of  God,  have  become  to 
us  most  mournful  w^hen  spouted  as  frothy  cant 
from  Exeter  Hall.  The  reader  has,  all  along,  to 
make  steady  allowance  for  that.  And  on  the 
whole,  clear  reco^^nition  will  be  difficult  for  him. 
To  a  poor  slumberous  Canting  Age,  mumbling  to 
itself  everywhere,  Peace,  Peace,  where  there  is 
no  peace — such  a  Phenomenon  as  Oliver,  in  Ire- 
land or  el.oewhere,  is  not  the  most  recognizable  in 
all  its  meaninirs.  But  it  waits  there  for  recogni- 
tion ;  and  can  wait  an  Age  or  two.  The  Memo- 
ry of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  I  count,  has  a  good 
many  centuries  in  it  yet;  and  Ages  of  very  varied 
complexion  to  apply  to,  before  all  end.  My 
reader,  in  this  passage  and  others,  shall  make  of 
it  what  he  can. 

But  certainly,  at  lowest,  here  is  a  set  of  Milita- 
ry Despatches  of  the  most  unexampled  nature  ! 
Most  rough,  unkempt ;  shaggy  as  the  Numidian 
lion.    A  style  rugged  as  crags ;  coarse,  drossy : 


yet  with  a  meaning  in  it,  an  energy,  a  depth ; 
pouring  on  like  a  fire-torrent ;  perennial  fire  of 
it  visible  athwart  all  drosses  and  defacements: 
not  uninteresting  to  see !  This  man  has  come 
into  distracted  Ireland  with  a  God's  Truth  in  the 
heart  of  him,  though  an  unexpected  one  ;  the  first 
such  man  they  have  seen  for  a  great  while  indeed. 
He  carries  Acts  of  Parliament,  Laws  of  F^arth  and 
Heaven,  in  one  hand  ;  drawn  sword  in  the  other. 
He  addresses  the  bewildered  Irish  populations,  the 
black  ravening  coil  of  sanguinary  blustering  indi- 
viduals at  Tredah  and  elsewhere :  "Sanguinary 
blustering  individuals,  whose  word  is  grown 
worthless  as  the  barking  of  dogs;  whose  very 
thought  is  false,  representing  no  fact  but  the  con- 
trary of  fact — behold,  I  am  come  to  speak  and  to 
do  the  truth  among  you.  Here  are  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, methods  of  regulation  and  veracity,  em- 
blems the  near.'st  we  poor  Puritans  could  make 
them  of  God's  Law- Book,  to  which  it  is  and  shall 
be  our  perpetual  effort  to  make  them  correspond 
nearer  and  nearer.  Obey  them,  help  us  to  perfect 
them,  be  peaceable  and  true  under  them,  it  shall 
be  well  with  you.  Refuse  to  obey  them,  I  will  not 
let  you  continue  living!  As  articulate-speaking- 
veracious  orderly  men,  not  as  a  blustering,  murder- 
ous kennel  of  dogs  run  rabid,  shall  you  continue  in 
this  Earth.  Choose!" — They  chose  to  disbelieve 
him  ;  could  not  understand  that  he,  more  than  the 
others,  meant  any  truth  or  justice  to  them  They 
rejected  his  summons  and  terms  at  Tredah :  he 
stormed  the  place ;  and  according  to  his  promise, 
put  every  man  of  the  Garrison  to  death.  His  own 
soldiers  are  forbidden  to  plunder,  by  paper  Procla- 
mation ;  and  in  ropes  of  authentic  hemp  they  are 
hanged  when  they  do  it.  To  Wexford  Garrison 
the  like  terms  as  at  Tredah ;  and,  failing  these, 
the  like  storm.  Here  is  a  man  whoi^e  word  repre- 
sents a  thing  !  Not  bluster  this,  and  false  jargon 
scattering  itself  to  the  winds:  what  this  man 
speaks  out  of  him  comes  to  pass  as  a  fact;  speech 
with  this  man  is  accurately  prophetic  of  deed. 
This  is  the  first  King's  face  poor  Ireland  ever  saw; 
the  first  Friend's  face,  little  as  it  recognizes  him — 
poor  Ireland  I 

But  let  us  take  the  Letters  themselves;  and  read 
them  with  various  emotions,  in  which  wonder 
will  not  fail.  What  a  rage,  wide-sweeping  inex- 
orable as  Death,  dwells  in  that  heart ; — close 
neighbour  to  pity,  to  trembling  afTeclion,  and  soft 
tears !  Some  readers  know  that  softness  without 
rigour  as  of  adamant  to  rest  upon,  is  but  sloth  and 
cowardly  baseness;  that  without  justice  first,  real 
pity  is  not  possible,  and  only  false  pity  and  maud- 
lin weakness  is  possible.  Others,  again,  are  not 
aware  of  that  fact. — To  our  Irish  friends  we  ought 
to  say  likewise  that  this  Garrison  of  Tredah  con- 
sisted mostly  of  Englishmen.*  Perfectly  certain 
this  : — and  therefore  let  "  the  bloody  hoof  of  the 
Saxon,"  &c.  forbear  to  continue  itself  on  that 
matter.  At  its  peril !  Idle  blustering,  and  un- 
truth of  every  kind,  lead  to  the  like  terrible  results 
in  these  days  as  they  did  in  those. 

The  following  Two  Letters  on  Tredah,  or  Dro- 
eheda  as  we  now  name  it,  contain  in  themselves, 
especially  the  Second  and  more  deliberate  of  the  two 
contains,  materials  for  a  pretty  complete  account  of 

•  Ludlow,  i.  301. 
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the  Transaction  there.  It  requires  only  to  be 
added,  what  Cromwell  himself  has  forborne  to  do, 
that  on  ihe  repulse  of  the  first  attack,  it  was  he, 
in  person,  who,  '  witnessing  it  from  the  batteries,' 
ha.stened  forward  and  led  on  the  new  attack  :  My 
pretty  men,  we  must  positively  not  be  repulsed ; 
we  must  enter  here,  we  cannot  do  at  all  without 
entering  I — The  rest  of  these  Irish  Letters  may,  I 
hope,  tell  their  own  tale. 


LETTER  LXX. 

'Tb  the  Hon.  John  BradAaw,  Esquire,  President  of 
the  Council   of  State:  ITuse.' 

'  Dublin,'  16lh  September,  IftlS. 

Sir — It  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  our  endeavours 
at  Drogheda.*  After  battery,  we  stormed  it.  The 
Enemy  were  about  3,000  strong  in  the  Town.  They 
made  a  stout  resistance ;  and  near  1,000  of  our  mea 
being  entered,  the  Enemy  forced  them  out  again. 
Bui  God  giving  a  new  courage  to  our  men,  they  at- 
tempted again,  and  entered ;  beating  the  Enemy 
from  their  defences. 

The  Enemy  had  made  three  retrenchments,  both 
to  the  right  and  left  'of  where  we  entered;  all 
which  they  were  forced  to  quit.  Being  thus  enter- 
ed, we  refused  them  quarter;  having  the  day  before 
summoned  the  Town.  I  believe  we  put  to  the 
sword  the  whole  namber  of  the  defendants.  I  do 
not  think  Thirty  of  the  whole  number  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Those  that  did,  are  in  safe  custody  for 
the  Barbadops.  Since  that  time,  the  Enemy  quitted 
to  us  Trim  and  and  Dnndalk.  In  Trim  they  were 
in  such  haste  that  they  left  their  guns  behind  them. 

This  hath  been  a  marvellous  great  mercy.  The 
Enemy,  being  not  willing  to  put  an  issue  upon  a  field- 
battle,  had  put  into  this  Garrison  almost  all  their 
prime  soldiers,  being  about  3,0^X)  horse  and  foot,  un- 
der the  command  of  their  best  officers ;  Sir  Arthur 
Ashton  being  made  Governor.  There  were  some 
seven  or  eight  regiments,  Ormond's  being  one,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edmund  Varney.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, neither  do  I  hear,  that  any  officer  escaped  with 
his  life,  save  only  one  Lieutenant,  who,  I  hear,  going 
to  the  Enemy-said,  That  he  was  the  only  man  that 
escaped  of  ail  the  Garrison.  The  Enemy  upon  this 
were  filled  with  much  terror.  ( And  truly  I  believe 
this  bitterness  will  save  much  effusion  of  blood 
through  the  goodness  of  God. 

I  wish  that  all  honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  of 
this  to  God  alone,  to  whom  indeed  the  praise  of  this 
mercy  belongs.  '  As'  for  instruments,  they  were  very 
inconsiderable  the  work  throughout.     •     *     * 

Captain  Brandly  did  with  forty  or  fifty  of  his  men 
very  gallantly  storm  the  Tenalias ;  for  which  he  de- 
aervea  the  thanks  of  the  State.     '  I  rest,' 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  CROicwKLL.f 

'  Tenalia,^  I  believe,  is  now  called  Tenaille  by 
engineers;  a  kind  of  advanced  defensive- work, 
which  takes  its  name  from  resemblance,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, to  the  lip  of  a  pair  of  pincers. 

The  '  Sir  Edmund  Varney'  who  perished  here 
was  the  son  of  the  Standard-bearer  at  Edgehill. 
For  Sir  Arthur  Ashton  see  Clarendon.  Poor  Sir 
A.-thur  had  a  wooden  leg  which  the  soldiers  were 
very  eager  for,  understanding  it  to  be  full  of  gold 
coin ;  but  it  proved  to  be  mere  timber :  all  his  gold, 

*  This  is  Olirer's  tpelling;  contrarr  to  what  was  then 
u»ual,  almo«t  uuivertaL  f  Whitlocke,  p.  41J. 


200  broad  pieces,  was  sewed  into  his  belt,  and 
scrambled  for  when  that  came  to  light.*  There  is 
in  Wood's  Lifef  an  old-soldier's  account  of  the 
Storm  of  Tredah,  sufficiently  emphatic,  by  Tom 
Wood,  Anthony's  brother,  who  had  been  there. 

LETTER  LXXL 

'For  the  Honourable  WiUiam  LenthaR,  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England :    These.' 

Dublin.'  17th  September,  1649. 
Sir — Your  Army  being  safely  arrived  at  Dublin  ; 
and  the  Enemy  endeavouring  to  draw  all  his  forces 
together  about  Trim  and  Tecroghan,  as  my  intelli- 
gence gave  me — from  whence  endeavours  were  made 
by  the  ilarquis  of  Ormond  to  draw  Owen  Roe  O'Neil 
with  his  forces  to  his  assistance,  but  with  what  suc- 
cess I  cannot  yet  learn — I  resolved,  after  some  re- 
freshment taken  for  our  weatherbeaten  men  and 
horses,  and  accommodations  for  a  march,  to  take 
the  field.  And  accordingly,  upon  Friday,  the  30th 
of  August^  last,  rendezvoused  with  eight  regiments 
of  foot,  six  of  horse  and  some  troops  of  dragoons, 
three  miles  on  the  noith  side  of  Dublin.  The  design 
was.  To  endeavour  the  regaining  of  Drogheda ;  or 
tempting  the  Enemy,  upon  his  hazard  of  the  loss  of 
that  place,  to  fight. 

Your  Army  came  before  the  Town  upon  Slonday 
following  §  Where  having  pitched,  as  speedy  course 
was  taken  as  could  be  to  frame  our  batteries ;  which 
took  up  the  morl  time  because  divers  of  the  batter- 
ing guns  were  on  shipboard.  Upon  Monday,  the 
9th  11  of  this  instant,  the  batteries  began  to  play. 
Whereupon  I  sent  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  the  then  Go- 
vernor, a  summons.  To  deliver  the  Town  to  the  use 
of  the  Parliament  of  England.  To  the  which  re- 
ceiving no  satisfactory  answer,  I  proceeded  that  day 
to  beat  down  the  Steeple  of  the  Church  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Town,  and  to  beat  down  a  Tower  not  far 
from  the  same  place,  which  you  will  discern  by  the 
Chart  enclosed. 

Our  guns  not  being  able  to  do  much  that  day,  it 
was  resolved  to  endeavour  to  do  our  utmost  the  next 
day  to  make  breaches  assaultable,  and  by  the  help  of 
God  to  storm  them.  The  place  pitched  upon  was 
that  part  of  the  Town-wall  next  a  Church  called  St. 
Mary's ;  which  was  the  rather  chosen  because  we 
did  hope  that  if  we  did  enter  and  possess  that  Church, 
we  should  be  the  better  able  to  keep  it  against  ;heir 
horse  and  foot  until  we  could  make  way  for  the  en- 
trance of  our  horse ;  and  we  did  not  conceive  that 
any  part  of  the  Town  would  afford  the  like  advantage 
for  that  purpose  with  this.  The  batteries  planted 
were  two :  one  was  for  that  part  of  the  Wall  against 
the  east  end  of  the  said  Church ;  the  other  against 
the  Wall  on  the  south  side.  Being  somewhat  long 
in  battering,  the  Enemy  made  six  retrenchments : 
three  of  them  from  the  said  Church  to  Duleek  Gate  ; 
and  three  of  them  from  the  east  end  of  the  Church  to 
the  Town-wall  and  so  backward.  The  guns,  after 
some  two  or  three  hundred  shot,  beat  down  the  cor- 
ner Tower,  and  opened  two  reasonable  good  breaches 
in  the  east  and  south  Wall. 

Upon  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  this  instant,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  began  the  Storm :  and 
after  some  hot  dispute  we  entered,  about  seven  or 
eight  hundred  men ;  the  Enemy  disputing  it  very 
stiffl^y  with  us.,  And  indeed,  through  the  advantages 
of  the  place,  and  the  courage  God  was  pleased  to  give 

•  n)id.  t  Prefixed  to  the  Athene  Oxonienses. 

_  \  Friday  is  31st )  this  error  as  to  the  day  of  the  month  con- 
tinues through  the  Letter. 

^  3d  September.  i  iqUl 
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the  defenders,  our  men  were  forced  to  retreat  quite 
out  of  the  breach,  not  without  some  considerable  loss : 
Colonel  Cassel  being  there  shot  in  the  head,  whereof 
he  presenlly  died  ;  and  divers  officers  and  soldiers 
doins;  their  duty  killed  and  wounded.  There  was  a 
Tenalia  to  flanker  the  south  Wall  of  the  Town,  be- 
tween Duleek  Gale  and  the  corner  Tower  before  men- 
tioned ; — which  our  men  entered,  wherein  they  found 
some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  Enemy,  which  they  |iut  to 
the  sword.  And  this  'Tenalia'  ihey  held:  but -it 
beino;  without  the  Wall,  and  the  sally-port  through  the 
Wall  into  that  Tenalia  being  choked  u[>  with  some 
of  the  Enemy  which  were  killed  in  it,  it  proved  of 
no  use  for  an  entrance  into  the  Town  that  way. 

Although  onr  men  that  stormed  the  breaches  were 
forced  to  recoil,  as  is  before  expressed  ;  yet,  being  en- 
couraged to  recover  their  !o.=s,  they  made  a  second  ac- 
tempt  ;  wherein  God  was  pleased  so  to  animate  them 
that  they  got  ground  of  the  Enemy,  and  by  the  good- 
ness of  God,  forced  him  to  quit  his  entrenchments. 
And  after  a  very  hot  dispute,  the  Enemy  having  both 
horse  and  foot,  and  we  only  ftiot,  within  the  Wall, 
— they  gave  ground,  and  our  men  became  masters 
both  of  their  retrenchments  and  'of  the  Church: 
which  indeed,  although  they  made  our  entrance  the 
more  difficult,  yet  they  proved  of  excellent  use  to  us; 
so  that  the  Enemy  could  not  'now'  annoy  us  with 
their  horse,  but  thereby  we  had  advantage  to  make 
good  the  ground,  that  so  we  might  let  in  our  own 
horse  ;  which  accordingly  was  done,  though  with 
much  difficulty. 

Divers  of  the  Enemy  retreated  int^j  the  Mill-Mount ; 
a  place  very  strong  and  of  difficult  access;  being  ex- 
ceedingly high,  having  a  good  graft,  and  strongly 
paliisadoed.  The  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  and 
divers  considerable  Officers  being  there,  our  men 
getting  up  to  them,  were  ordered  by  me  to  put  them 
all  to  the  sword.  And  indeed,  being  in  the  heat  of 
action,  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that  were  in  arms 
in  the  Town  :  and  I  think,  that  night  they  put  to  the 
sword  about  2, OOOmen  ; — divers  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  being  fled  over  the  Bridge  into  the  other  part 
of  the  Town,  where  about  100  of  them  possessed 
St.  Peter's  Church-steeple,  some  the  West  Gate,  and 
and  others  a  strong  round  Tower  next  the  Gate  called 
St.  Sunday's.  These,  being  summoned  to  yield  to 
mercy,  refused.  Whereupon  I  ordered  the  steeple  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  to  be  fired,  when  one  of  them  was 
heard  to  say  in  the  midst  of  the  flames:  "God  damn 
me,  God  confound  me  :  I  burn,  I  burn." 

The  next  day,  the  other  two  Towers  were  sum- 
moned ;  in  one  of  which  was  about  six  or  seven  score  : 
but  they  refused  to  yield  themselves:  and  we  know- 
ing that  hunger  must  compel  them,  set  only  good 
guards  to  secure  them  from  running  away  until 
their  stomachs  were  come  down.  From  one  of  the 
said  Towers,  notwithstanding  tlieir  conditions,  they 
killed  and  wounded  some  of  our  men.  When  they 
submitted,  their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head  ; 
and  every  tenth  man  of  the  soldiers  killed;  and  the 
rest  shipped  for  the  IJarbudoes.  The  soldiers  in  the 
other  Tower  were  all  spared,  as  to  their  lives  only; 
and  shipped  likewise  for  the  Barbadoes. 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  righteous  judgment 
of  God  upon  these  barbarous  wretches,  whohaveim 
orned  their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood;  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  for 
the  future.  Which  are  the  satisfactory  grounds  to 
each  actions,  which  otherwise  cannot  but  work  re- 
morse and  regret.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  this 
Garrison  were  the  flower  of  their  Army.  And  their 
great  expectation  was,  that  our  attempting  this  place 
would  put  fair  to  ruin  u»:  they  being  confident  of 
the  resolution  of  their  men,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
place.     If  we  had  divided  our  force  into  two  quarters  I 


to  have  besieged  the  North  Town  and  the  South 
Town,  we  could  not  have  had  such  a  corresiwndency 
between  the  two  parts  of  our  Army,  but  that  they 
might  have  chosen  to  have  brought  their  Army,  and 
have  fought  with  which  part  'of  ours'  they  pleased — 
and  at  the  same  time  have  made  a  sally  with  2,00(J  mea 
upon  us,  and  have  left  their  walls  manned  ;  they  hav- 
ing in  the  Town  the  number  hereafter  specified,  but 
some  say  near  4,000. 

Since  this  great  mercy  vouchsafed  to  ns,  I  sent  a 
party  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  Dundalk.-  which  the 
Enemy  quitted,  and  we  are  possessed  of, — as  also 
'of  another  Castle  they  deserted,  between  Trim  and 
Drogheda,  upon  the  Boync.  I  sent  a  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons  to  a  House  within  five  miles  of  Trim, 
there  being  then  in  Trim  some  Scots  Companies, 
which  the  lord  of  Ardes  brought  to  assist  the  Lord  of 
Ormond.  But  upon  the  news  of  Drogheda,  they  raa 
away  ;  leaving  their  great  guns  behind  them,  which 
also  we  have  possessed. 

And  now  give  me  leave  to  say  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  this  work  is  wrought.  It  was  set  upon  of  our 
hearts,  that  a  great  thing  should  be  done,  not  by  pow- 
er or  might,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  is  it  not 
so,  clearly  1  That  which  caused  your  men  to  storm 
so  courageously,  it  v.as  the  Spirit  of  God  who  gave 
your  men  courage,  and  took  it  away  again  ;  and  gave 
the  Enemy  courage,  and  took  it  away  again  ;  and  gave 
your  men  courage  again,  and  therewith,  this  happy 
success.  And  therefore  it  is  good  that  God  aloiw 
have  all  the  glory. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  people,  at  the  first  set 
up  the  Mas.s  in  some  places  of  the  Town  that  had  beea 
monasteries;  but  afterwards  grew  so  insolent  that, 
the  last  Lord's  day  before  the  storm,  the  Protestants 
were  thrust  out  of  the  great  Church  called  St. Peter's, 
and  they  had  public  Mass  there  and  in  this  very 
place  near  1,000  of  them  were  put  to  the  bword,  flee- 
ing thither  for  safety.  I  believe  all  their  friars  were 
knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously  but  two:  the  one 
of  which  was  Father  Peter  Taaff,  brother  to  Lord 
TaafT,  whom  the  soldiers  took  the  next  day,  and 
made  an  end  of  The  other  was  taken  in  the  Kound 
Tower,  under  the  repute  of  a  Lieutenant,  and  when 
he  understood  that  the  officers  in  that  Tower  had  no 
quarter,  he  confessed  he  was  a  friar  ;  but  that  did 
not  save  him. 

A  great  deal  of  loss  in  this  business  fell  upon  Col- 
onel Hewson's,  Colonel  Cassel's,  and  Colonel  Ewer's 
regiments.  Colonel  Ewer  having  two  Field-Officers 
in  his  regiment  shot ;  Colonel  Cassel  and  a  Captaia 
of  his  regiment  slain  :  Colonel  Hewson's  Captain- 
Lieutenant  slain.  I  do  not  think  we  lost  100  men 
upon  the  place,  though  many  be  wounded. 

I  must  humbly  pray  the  Parliament  may  be  pleased 
'that'  this  Army  may  be  maintained;  and  that  a 
consideration  may  be  had  of  them,  and  of  the  carry- 
ing on  affairs  here, '  such  '  as  may  give  a  speedy  issue 
to  this  work.  To  which  there  seems  to  be  a  marvel- 
lous fair  opportunity  offered  by  God.  And  although 
it  may  seem  very  chargeable  to  the  State  of  England 
to  maintain  so  great  a  force  :  yet  surely  to  stretch  a 
little  for  the  present,  in  following  God's  providence, 
in  hope  the  charge  will  not  be  long — I  trust  it  will 
not  be  thought  by  any  (that  have  not  irreconcilable 
or  malicious  principles)  until  for  me  to  move.  For  a 
constant  supply:  which,  in  human  probability  as  to 
outward  things,  is  most  likely  to  hasten  and  perfect 
this  work.  And  indeed  if  God  i)lease  to  finish  it 
here  as  He  hath  done  in  England,  the  War  is  like  to 
pay  itself. 

We  keep  the  field  much  ;  our  tents  sheltering  ns 
from  the  wet  and  cold.  But  yet  the  Counlry-sickpess 
overtakes  many:  and  therefore  we  desire  recruits, 
and  some  fresh  regiments  of  foot,  may  be  sent  ub. 
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For  u'8  easily  conceived  by  what  the  Garrisons  al- 
ready drink  op,  what  our  Field-Army  will  come  to, 
if  God  shall  give  more  Garrisons  into  oor  hands. 
Craving  pardon  for  this  great  trouble,  I  rest. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  of  my  Letter,  a  Major  who 
broogbt  off  forty-three  horse  from  the  Enemy  told 
me  that  it's  reported  in  their  camp  that  Owen  Rowe 
aad  they  are  agreed. 

The  defendants  in  Drogheda  consisted  of:  The 
Lord  of  Ormond's  regiment ;  Sir  Edmund  Varney 
Lieutenant-Colonel's,  of  400 :  Colonel  Byrn's,  Col- 
onel Warrpn's,  and  Colonel  Wfiil's  of  2,000;  the 
Lord  of  Westraeath's,  of  200 ;  Sir  James  Dillon's,  of 
200;  and  200  horse.* 

The  report  as  to  Owen  Roe  ONeil  is  correct. 
Monk,  who  had  lately  in  Ulster  entered  upon  some 
negotiation  with  ONeil  and  his  Old-Irish  Party, 
■who,  as  often  happened,  were  in  qnarrel  with  the 
others,  found  himself  de.«erted  by  his  very  soldiers, 
and  obliged  to  so  to  Ensland ;  where  this  policy 
of  his,  very  useful  as  Monk  had  thought,  is  indig- 
nantly disavowed  by  the  authorities,  who  will  not 
hear  of  such  a  connexion. f  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  real  ability :  surely  no 
able  man.  or  son  of  Order,  ever  .<^nk  in  a  more  dis- 
mal welter  of  confusions  unconquerable  by  him  ! 
He  did  no  more  service  or  disservice  henceforth  ; 
he  died  in  some  two  months,  of  a  disease  in  the 
foot — poisoned,  say  some,  by  the  gift  of  a  '  pair  of 
"usset-leather  boots'  which  some  traitor  heul  be- 
stowed on  him. J 

Such  »vas  the  storm  of  Tredah.  A  thing  which, 
•f  one  wanted  ?ood  a«snrance  as  to  the  e-'sential 
aeanins;  of  it,  mijht  well  '  work  remorse  and  re- 
get:'  for  indisputably  the  outer  body  of  it  is  em- 
;>hatic  enough  !  Cromwell,  not  in  a  light  or  loose 
i^anner,  but  in  a  very  solemn  and  deep  one,  takes 
charge  for  himself,  at  his  own  peril.  That  it  i^  a 
Judgmx  nt  of  Gixl ;  and  that  it  did  •  save  much  ef- 
lusto.i  of  Mood/  we  and  all  spectators  can  very 
reatlily  los.'^ty.  '  The  execrable  policy  of  that  Re- 
jicido,'  tavs  Tacobite  Carte  on  the  occasion,  •  had 
5ie  effe^v  he  ^i^pyised.  It  spread  abroad  the  terror 
of  his  uamL'";  it  -iit' — In  fact  it  cut  through  the 
beart  of  the  Trlsr.  War.  Wexford  Storm  followed 
(not  by  forethcu^ht,  \*  would  seem,  but  by  chance 
of  war)  in  the  san.e  stern  fashion  ;  and  there  was 
no  other  storm  or  .jloUghter  needed  in  that  Coun- 
try. Ro«e-water  Surgoo.is  might  have  tried  it 
otherwise;  hut  that  was  not  Oliver's  execrable 
policy,  not  the  Rose-wKtercne-  And  so  we  leave 
it,  ."Standing  on  such  basis  vV.  it  has. 

Ormond  had  sent  orders  to  ♦  burn  '  Dnndalk  and 
Trim  before  quitting  them ;  bui  iht  Garrisons,  look- 
ing at  Tredah,  were  in  too  much  ha.ste  to  apply  the 
coal.  They  marched  away  at  dooi;It-quick  time, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  got  pos<!e5¥;ion  c\  t>olh  Towns 
unbu-nt.  He  has  put  Garrisons  ihtrt,  we  see, 
which  'drink  up'  some  of  his  forcej>.  He  has 
also  despatched  Colonel  Venables,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  aerain,  with  a  regiment  or  two  io  rt^se 
what  Siege  there  may  be  at  DeiTy,  aniJ  assuH  in 

•  Newspapers  ;  in  Parljamentarr  Hiitorr  (Loaio.l,  1763,} 
xix,  901. 
I  10  Augnst,  1649  (Commons  Jonraab,  vi  377 
X  Carte,  ii.,  S3. 
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settling  distracted  Ulster;  a  service  they  rapidly 
accomplished,  without  much  hurt,  though  not 
without  one  imminent  peril — by  a  camisado,  or 
surprisal  in  the  night-time,  which  is  afterwards 
alluded  to  in  these  Letters.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
himself,  who  dates  from  Dublin,  rests  but  a  few 
days  there;  then  sets  out  Southward  on  a  new  se- 
ries of  operations. 


LETTER  LXXIl. 

For  the  Hcmourable  William  I^nihall,  Speaktr  of  the 
Parliament  of  England :   TTiese. 

Wexford,  14th  October,  16«. 

Sra — The  Army  marched  fiom  Dublin,  about  the 
2.3d  of  September,  into  the  County  of  Wicklow, 
where  the  Enemy  had  a  Garrison  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Dublin,  called  Killincanick  ;  which  -they  quit- 
ting, a  Company  of  the  Army  was  put  therein.  From 
thence  the  Army  matched  through  almost  a  desolated 
ciiuntry,  until  it  came  to  a  passage  over  the  River 
Doro,*  about  a  mile  above  the  Castle  of  Arcklow, 
which  was  the  first  seat  and  honour  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond's  family.  Which  he  had  strongly  fortiSed  : 
but  it  was,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Army,  quitted; 
— whert-in  we  left  another  Company  of  Foot. 

From  thence  the  Army  marched  towards  Wexford  ; 
where  in  the  way  was  a  strong  and  large  Castle,  at  a 
town  called  Limbrick,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Es- 
monds ;  where  the  Enemy  had  a  strong  Garrison ; 
which  they  burnt  and  quilted,  the  day  before  our  com- 
ing thither.  From  ihence  we  marched  towards  Feins, 
an  episcopal  seat,  where  was  a  Castle  ;  to  which  I 
sent  Colonel  Reynolds  with  a  party  to  summon  it. 
Which  accordingly  he  did,  and  it  wassurrenaered  to 
him  ;  where  he  having  put  a  company — advanced  the 
Army  to  a  passage  over  the  River  Slaney,  which  runs 
down  to  Wexford  ;  and  that  night,  we  marched  into 
the  fields  of  a  Village  called  Enniscorihy,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Roben  Wallop  ;t  where  was  a  strong  Castle 
very  well  manned  and  provided  for  by  the  Enemy: 
and,  close  under  it,  a  very  fair  House  belonging  to  the 
same  worthy  person — a  Monastery  of  Franciscaa 
Friars,  the  considerablept  in  all  Ireland  :  they  raa 
away  the  night  before  we  came.  We  summoned  the 
Castle  ;  and  they  refused  to  yield  at  the  first ;  but  up- 
on better  consideration,  they  were  will  ng  to  deliver 
the  place  to  us  ;  which  accordingly  they  did  ;  leaving 
their  great  guns,  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions 
behind  them. 

Upon  Monday,  the  First  of  October,  we  came  be- 
fore Wexford.  Into  which  the  Enemy  had  |  ut  a  Gar- 
rison, consisting  of '  part  of  their  Army  ;  this  Town 
having,  until  then,  been  so  confident  of  their  own 
.*lrength  as  that  they  would  not,  at  any  time,  sulTer  a 
Garrison  to  be  imixised  upon  them.  The  Commander 
that  brought  in  those  forces  was  Colonel  David  Sy- 
nott ;  who  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  place. 
To  whom  I  sent  a  Summons  ;  between  whom  and  me  .. 
there  passed  aaawersand  replies: 

"  For  the  Lord  General  CromuxR.. 

"  Sir — f  received  your  Letter  of  S^^^Qjousfor  the 

*  River  Dorrha :  it  is  now  called  Av_^a  .  ^jjj  ^ell  known 
to  musical  persons. 

t  Wallop  is  Mrmber  (■  recniitfr'"j  for  Andover ;  a  King's- 
Judge  ;  Vlemtierof  the  Council  <-^  State  ;  now  and  afterward* 
a  conspicuous  rigorous  re^)u^^(i^a„  man.  He  has  advaDced 
money,  long  since,  we  sur.po«e.  for  the  Public  Service  in 
Ireland;  and  obtained  in  payment  thia  'fair  House,*  and. 
Superiofity  of  Knniscor'jiy  ;  properties  the  value  orno-valne 
of  which  will  much  d  ^pend  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  sucteM  . 
at  present— Wallop's  representative,  a  Peer  of  the  Rl»lai  J«- 
•till  owner  here,  a&  it  haa  proved. 
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delivery  of  this  Town  into  your  hands.  Which 
Btandeth  not  wiih  my  honour  to  do  of  myself;  neither 
will  I  take  it  upon  me,  without  ihe  advice  of  the  rest 
of  the  OfliuTs,  and  Mayor  of  this  Coiporation  ;  this 
Town  he'uw  of  so  great  consequence  to  all  Ireland. 
Whom  I  \»ill  call  together,  and  confer  with  ;  and  re- 
turn my  i.'Bolution  to  you,  to-morrow  by  twelve  of 
the  clock. 

"  In  the  meantime,  if  you  be  so  pleased,!  am  con- 
tent to  foriiear  all  acts  of  hostility,  so  you  permit  no 
approach  t>i  be  made.  Expt^cting  your  answer  in  that 
particular,  I  remaia — my  Lord — your  Lordship's 
servant, 

*'  D  Synott  " 

*•  To  the  Commcender-in-chtef  of  the  Town  of  Wex- 
ford. 

"  Sir.  -I  am  contented  to  expect  your  resolution  by 
twelve  of  the  clock  to-morrow  morning.  Because 
our  tents  are  not  so  good  a  covering  as  your  houses, 
and  for  other  reasons,  I  cannot  agree  to  a  cessation. 
I  rest — your  servant, 

"  Oliver  OROMVirELL." 

Whilst  these  papers  were  passing  between  us,  I  sent 
the  Lieutenant-General*  with  a  party  of  dragoons, 
horse  and  foot,  to  endeavour  Co  reduce  their  Fort, 
which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  their  harbour,  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  us  To  which  he  sent  a  troop  of 
dragoons ;  but  the  Enemy  quitted  their  Fort,  leaving 
behind  them  about  seven  great  guns  ;  betook  them- 
selves, by  the  help  of  their  boat,  to  a  Frigate  of  twelve 
guns  lying  in  the  harbour,  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
Fort.  The  dragoons  possessed  the  Fort :  and  some 
seamen  belonging  to  your  Fleet  coming  happily  in  at 
the  same  time,  they  bent  their  guns  at  the  Frigate, 
and  she  immediately  yielded  to  mercy — both  herself, 
the  soldiers  that  had  been  in  the  Fort,  and  the  seamen 
that  manned  her.  And  whilst  our  men  were  in  her, 
the  Town,  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  sent 
another  vessel  to  her;  which  our  men  also  took. 

The  Governor  of  the  Town  having  obtained  from 
me  a  safe-conduct  for  the  four  persons  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  papers,  to  come  and  treat  with  me  about 
the  surrender  of  the  Town,  1  expected  they  should 
have  done  so.  But  instead  thereof,  the  Earl  of  Cas- 
tlehaven  brought  to  their  relief,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,t  about  five  hundred  foot.  Which  occa 
sioned  their  refusal  to  send  out  any  to  treat ;  and 
caused  me  to  revoke  my  safe-conduct,  not  thinking 
it  fit  to  leave  it  for  them  to  make  use  of  it  when  they 
pleased.  Our  cannon  being  landed, J  and  we  having 
removed  all  our  quarters  to  the  south-east  end  of  the 
Town,  next  the  Castle,  '  which  stands  without  the 
Walls,' — it  was  generally  agreed  that  we  stiould 
bend  the  whole  strength  of  our  artillery  upon  the 
Castle  ;  being  persuaded  that  if  we  got  the  Castle,  the 
Town  would  easily  follow. 

Upon  Thursday,  the  11th  instant  (our  batteries 
being  finished  the  night  before,)  we  began  to  play 
betimes  in  the  morning;  and  having  spent  near  a 
hundred  shot,  the  Governor's  stomach  came  down  ; 
and  he  sent  to  me  to  give  leave  for  four  persons,  in- 
trusted by  him,  to  come  unto  me,  and  offer  terms  of 
surrender.  Which  I  condescending  to,  two  Field- 
Officers  with  an  Alderman  of  the  Town,  and  the 
Captain  of  the  Castle,  brought  out  the  Propositions 
enclosed — which  for  their  abominableness,  manifest 
ing  also  the  impudency  of  the  men,  I  thought  fit  to 
present  to  your  view.  Together  with  my  Answer  ;§ 
which  indeed  had  no  effect.  For  whilst  I  was  pre- 
paring of  it;  studying  to  preserve  the  Town  from 


•  Michael  Jones. 
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plunder,  that  it  might  be  of  the  more  use  to  you  and 
your  Army— the  Captain,  who  was  one  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssioners,  being  fairly  treated,  yielded  up  the  Castle 
to  us.  Upon  the  top  of  which  our  men  ho  sooner  ap- 
peared, but  the  Enemy  quitted  the  Walls  of  the 
Town  ;  which  our  men  perceiving,  ran  violently 
upon  the  Town  with  their  ladders,  and  stormed  it. 
And  when  they  were  come  into  the  market-place, 
the  Enemy  making  a  stiff  resistance,  our  foices  brake 
them  ;  and  then  put  all  to  the  sword  that  came  ia 
their  way.  Two  boatfulls  of  the  Enemy  attempting 
to  escape,  being  overprest  with  numbers,  sank; 
whereby  were  drowned  near  three  hundred  of  them. 
I  believe,  in  all,  there  was  lost  of  the  Enemy  not 
many  less  than  Two  thousand  ;  and  I  believe  not 
Twenty  of  your's  from  first  to  last  of  the  Siege.  And 
indeed  it  hath,  not  without  cause,  been  deeply  set 
upon  our  hearts.  That,  we  intending  better  to  this 
place  than  so  great  a  ruin,  hoping  the  Town  might 
be  of  more  use  to  you  and  your  Army,  yet  God  would 
not  have  it  so;  but,  by  an  unexpected  providence,  in 
His  righteous  justice,  brought  a  just  judgment  upon 
them  ;  causing  them  to  become  a  prey  to  the  soldier 
who  in  their  piracies  had  made  preys  of  so  many  fami- 
lies, and  now  with  their  bloods  to  answer  the  cruel-  I 
ties  which  they  had  exercised  upon  the  lives  of 
divers  poor  Protestants !  Two  '  instances'  of  which 
I  have  been  lately  acquainted  with.  About  seven  or  i 
eight  score  poor  Protestants  were  by  them  put  into  | 
an  old  vessel ;  which  being,  as  some  say,  bulged  by 
them,  the  vessel  sunk,  and  they  were  all  presently 
drowned  ia  the  Harbour.  The  other  '  instance'  wa« 
thus:  They  put  divers  poor  Protestants  into  a  Chapel 
(which,  since,  they  have  used  for  a  Mass-House,  and 
in  which  one  or  more  of  their  priests  were  now 
killed,)  where  they  were  famished  to  death. 

The  soldiers  got  a  very  good  booty  in  this  place  ; 
and  had  not  they*  had  o|>ponunity  to  carry  their 
goods  over  the  River,  whilst  we  besieged  it,  it  would 
have  been  much  more: — I  could  have  wished  for 
their  own  good,  and  the  good  of  the  Garrison,  they 
had  been  more  moderate  f  Some  things  which 
were  not  easily  portable,  we  hope  we  shall  make  use 
of  to  your  behoof.  There  are  great  quantities  of 
iron,  hides,  tallow,  salt,  pipe,  and  barrel  staves; 
which  are  under  commissioners'  hi.nds,  to  be  secured. 
We  believe  there  are  near  a  hundred  cannon  in  the 
Fort,  and  elsewhere  in  and  about  the  Town.  Here 
is  likewise  some  very  good  shipping:  here  are  three 
vessels,  one  of  them  of  thirty-four  guns,  which  a 
week's  time  would  fit  to  sea  ;  there  is  another  of 
about  twenty  guns,  very  near  ready  likewise.  And 
one  other  Frigate  of  twenty  guns,  upon  the  stocks ; 
made  for  sailing  ;  which  is  built  up  to  the  uppeitnost 
deck:  for  her  handsomeness'  sake,  I  have  appointed 
the  workmen  to  finish  her,  here  being  materials  to 
do  it,  if  you  or  the  Council  of  State  shall  approve 
thereof.  The  Frigate,  also,  taken  beside  the  Fort,  is 
a  most  excellent  vessel  for  sailing.  Besides  divers 
other  ships  and  vessels  in  the  Harbour. 

This  Town  is  now  so  in  your  power,  that  of  the 
former  inhabitants  I  believe  scarce  one  in  twenty 
can  challenge  any  properly  in  their  houses  Most 
of  them  are  run  away,  and  many  of  them  killed  in 
this  service.  And  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  an 
honest  people  would  come  and  plant  here  ; — where 
are  very  good  houses,  and  other  accomniodutions 
fitted  to  their  hands,  which  may  by  your  favour  be 
made  of  encouragement  to  them.  As  also  a  seat  of 
good  trade,  both  inward  and  outward  :— and  of  mar- 
vellous great  advantage  in  the  point  of  the  herring 
and  other  fishing.  The  Town  is  pleasantly  seated 
and  strong,  having  a  ram|)art  of  earth  within  the 
wall,  near  fifteen  feet  thick. 

'  The  Townrfolk.  t  Not  forced  us  to  storm  them 
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Thus  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  into  your  hands  | 
this  other  mercy.     For  which,  as  for  all,  we  pray  »'od 
may  have  all  the  glory.     ladeed  your  instruments  are 
poor  and  weak,  and  can  do  nothing  but  through  be- 
lieving— and  that  is  the  gift  of  God  also. 
I  humbly  take  leave,  and  rest. 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

OuvES  Ckomweix.. 

•  P.  S.'  A  day  or  two  before  our  Battery  was  plant- 
•  ed,  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  the  Lord  of 
Aixles  and  Clanneboyes  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Water,  with  about  1,800  hors^,  'and '  1,500  foot;  and 
offered  to  put  in  four  or  five  hundred  foot  more  into 
the  Town;  which  the  Town  refusing,  he  marched 
away  in  all  haste.  I  sent  the  Lieutenant-General 
after  him,  with  about  1,400  horse ;  but  the  Enemy 
made  from  him.* 

Young  Charles  II.,  who  has  got  to  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey, decidedly  inclining;  towards  Ireland  as  yet,  will 
probably  be  staggered  by  these  occurrences,  when 
the  news  of  them  reaches  him.  Not  good  quarters 
Ireland  at  present!  The  Scots  have  proclaimed 
him  King;  but  clogged  it  with  such  conditions 
about  the  Covenant,  about  Malignants,  and  what 
not,  as  nothing  but  the  throat  of  an  ostrich  could 
swallow.  The  poor  young  King  is  much  at  a 
lo8s;t — must  go  somewhither,  and  if  possible  take 
some  Mrs.  Barlow  with  him !  Laird  Winram, 
Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  is  off  to  deal  with 
him  ;|  to  see  if  he  cannot  help  him  down  with  the 
Covenant :  the  Laird's  best  ally,  I  think,  will  he 
Oliver  in  Ireland.  At  Edinburgh  these  are  the 
news  from  that  quarter: 

'  In  October  and  November  this  year  there  ran 
and  were  spread  frequent  rumours  that  Lieutenant- 
General  Oliver  Cromwell  was  routed  in  Ireland,  yea 
killed  ;  and  again  that  he  bore  all  down  before  him 
like  an  impetuous  torrent :  how  that  he  had  taken 
Tradaffe  and  Washeford,'  Tredah  and  Wexford; 
*and  there,  neither  sparing  sex  nor  age,  had  exer- 
cised all  the  cruellies  of  a  merciless  inhuman  and 
bloody  butcher,  even  brutishly  against  Nature 
On  these  rumours  Will  Douglas,'  no  great  shakes 
at  metre,  '  did  write  these  lines  : 

"  Cromwell  is  dead,  and  risen ;  and  dead  again, 
Aad  risen  the  third  time  after  he  was  slain: 
No  wonder!     For  he's  messenger  of  Hell: — 
And  now  he  buffets  us,  now  posts  to  tell 
What's  past ;  and  for  more  game  new  counsel  takes 
Of   his  good    friend   the    Devil,  who   keeps   the 
stakes."  '§ 


LETTER  LXXIII. 

Under  date  5th  November,  1649,  we  read  in  old 
Newspapers : '  Our  affairs  have  made  this  progress : 
Wexford  being  settled  under  the  command  of  Col- 
onel C<:)oke,  our  Army  stayed  not  long  there  :  but 
hasted  further  unto  Ross.  Which  is  a  walled 
Tow^n,  situated  upon  the  river  Barrow,  a  very 
plea.sant  and  commodious  river,  bearing  vessels  of 
a  very  considerable  burden.  Upon  Wednesday, 
the  1 7th  of  this  instant  October,  we  sat  down  be- 

»  >fewspapers  (in  Crorawelliana,  pp.  65-7.) 
t  Carte's  Ormon.l  Papers,  i.  316,  See. 

t  11  October,  1649,   Balfour's  Historical  Works  (Edinb., 
1325,)  iii  432. 
^BaUbur'i  Historical  Works  (Edinb.,  1835.)  iii  p.  433. 


fore  Ross ;  and  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  same  day, 
sent  in  this  following  Summons :' 

Far  the  Commander-in-chief  in  Ro$s :  Tliese. 

17th  October,  1649. 

Sir — Since  my  coming  into  Ireland,  1  have  this 
witness  for  myself.  That  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
effusion  of  blood ;  having  been  before  no  place,  to 
which  such  terms  have  not  been  first  sent  as  might 
have  turned  to  the  good  and  preservation  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  offered ;  this  being  my  principle, 
that  the  people  and  places  where  I  come  may  not  suf- 
fer, except  through  their  own  wilfulness. 

To  the  end  I  may  observe  the  like  course  with  this 
place  and  people  therein,  I  do  hereby  summon  you  to 
deliver  the  Town  of  Ross  into  my  hands,  to  the  use 
of  the  Parliament  of  England.  Expecting  j'oor 
speedy  answer,  I  rest.         Your  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

'  The  trumpeter  that  carried  this  summons  was 
denied  entrance  into  the  Town.  They  received  his 
paper  at  the  gates ;  and  told  him  that  an  answer 
should  be  returned  thereunto  by  a  drummer  of  their 
own.  Hereupon  we  prepared  our  batteries,  and 
made  ready  for  a  storm.  Ormond  himself,  Ardes, 
and  Castlehaven  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
River;  and  sent  in  supplies  of  1,500  foot,  the  day 
before  it  was  surrendered  to  us;  1,000  foot  being 
in  it  before  we  came  unto  it.  Ctistlehaven  was  in 
it  that  morning  they  delivered  it,  and  Inchiquin  too 
had  been  there  not  above  two  or  thret;  days  before 
our  advance  thither.  They  boated  over  their  men 
into  the  Town  in  our  sight;  and  yet  that  did  not 
discourage  us  in  making  ready  all  provisions  fitting 
for  a  storm.  On  Friday,  the  19th  of  this  instant, 
our  great  pieces  began  to  play,  and  early  in  the 
morning  the  Governor  sent  out  his  answer  to  my 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Summons : 

"  For  General  Cromwell,  or,  in  his  absence.  For  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  now  encamped 
before  Ros$. 

"  Ross,  19th  October,  1649. 
"  Sir — I  received  a  Summons  from  you,  the  first  day 
you  api>eared  before  this  place  ;  which  should  have 
been  answered  ere  now,  had  not  other  occasions  in- 
terrupted me.  And  although  I  am  now  in  far  better 
condition  to  defend  this  place  than  I  was  at  that  tsme, 
yet  am  I,  upon  the  cunsideratinns  offered  in  your 
Summons,  content  to  entertaia  a  Treaty  ;  and  to  re- 
ceive from  you  those  conditions  that  may  be  safe  and 
honourable  for  me  to  accept  of.  Which  if  you  listen 
to,  I  desire  that  pledges  on  both  sides  may  be  sent, 
for  performance  of  such  Articles  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  ;  and  that  all  acts  of  hostifity  may  cease  on  both 
sides,  and  each  party  keep  within  their  distance.  To 
this  your  immediate  resolution  is  expected  by — Sir, 
your  servant,  Ldcas  Taaff." 

'  Hereunto  my  Lord  immediately  returned  this 
Answer,' — which  counts  here  as  our  Seventy- 
fourth  Letter : 


LETTER  LXXIV. 

For  the  Governor  of  Ro$s  :  7^s«. 

19th  October,  1649.  ' 
Sir — If  yon  like  to  march  away  with  those  under 
your  command ,  w  i  th  their  arms,  bag  and  baggage,  and 
*  Newspapers  (in  CromweUiana,  p.  67.) 
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•w'tih  drums  and  colours,  and  shall  deliver  up  the  Town 
to  me — I  shall  give  caution  to  perform  these  condi- 
tions ;  expecting  the  like  from  you.  As  to  the  in- 
habitants, they  shall  be  permitted  to  live  peaceably, 
free  from  the  injury  and  violence  of  the  soldiers. 

If  you  like  hereof,  you  can  tell  how  to  let  me  know 
your  mind,  notwithstanding  my  refusal  of  a  cessation. 
By  these  you  will  see  tiie  reality  of  my  intentions  to 
save  blood,  and  to  preserve  the  place  from  ruin.  1 
rest.  Your  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

'  Our  batteries  still  continued,  and  made  a  great 
breach  in  the  Wall.  Our  men  were  drawn  out  in 
a  readiness  to  storm,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ingoldsby 
being  by  lot  chosen  to  lead  them ;  but  the  Governor 
being  willing  to  embrace  conditions,  sent  out  this 
his  Reply : 

"  fhr  General  Cromieell :  These. 

"  Ross,  19th  October,  1649. 
"  Sir — There  wants  but  little  of  what  I  would  pro- 
pose :  -  which  is.  That  such  Townsmen  as  have  a  de- 
sire to  depart,  may  have  liberty  within  a  convenient 
time  to  carry  away  themselves  and  goods  :  and  liberty 
of  conscience  to  such  as  shall  stay  :  and  that  I  may 
carry  away  such  artillery  and  ammunition  as  I  have 
in  my  command.  If  you  be  inclined  to  this,  I  will 
send,  upon  your  honour  as  a  safe-conduct,  an  Officer 
to  conclude  with  you.  To  which  your  immediate 
answer  is  expected  by — Sir,  your  servant, 

"Lucas  Taaff." 

'  Hereunto  my  Lord  gave  this  return,' — our  Sev- 
enty-fifth Letter : 


LETTER  LXXV. 

For  the  Governor  of  Ross:  These. 

19th  October,  1C49. 
Sir — To  what  I  formerly  offered,!  I  shall  make 
good.  As  for  your  carrying  away  any  artillery  or 
ammunition,  that  you  brought  not  with  you,  or  '  that ' 
hath  not  come  to  you  since  you  had  the  command  of 
that  place — I  must  deny  you  that;  expecting  you  to 
leave  it  as  you  found  it. 

*  As  '  for  that  which  you  mention  concerning  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  J  meddle  not  with  any  man's 
conscience.  But  if  by  liberty  ofconscience,  you  mean 
a  liberty  to  exercise  the  Mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use 
plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know.  Where  the  Par- 
liament of  England  have  power,  tJiat  will  not  be  al- 
lowed of.  As  for  such  of  the  Townsmen  who  desire 
to  depart,  and  carry  away  themselves  and  goods  (as 
you  express,)  F  engage  myself  they  shall  have  three 
months  time  so  to  do  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  be 
protected  from  violence  in  their  persons  and  goods, 
as  others  und»r  the  obedience  of  the  Parliament. 

If  you  accept  of  this  offer,  I  engage  my  honour  for 
a  punctual  performance  hereof.     I  rest. 
Your  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell,  i 

*  The  Governor  returned  this  Answer : 

"For  General  Cromwell:   Tluse. 

October  19lh,  1646. 
"  Sm — I  am  content  to  yield  up  this  place  upon  the 
Terms  offered  in  your  last  and  first  Letters.     And  if 

*  Newspaper*  (in  Cromwelliana,  p  68.) 

t '  To,'  ric.  t  Newspapers  (in  CroiawelliaBS,  p.  88.) 


you  please  to  send  your  safe-conduct  to  such  as  I  shall 
appoint  to  perfect  these  conditions,  I  shall  on  receip* 
thereof  send  them  to  you.  In  the  interval— To  ceaae 
all  acts  of  hostility,  and  that  all  parties  keep  their  owa 
ground,  until  matters  receive  a  full  end.  And  so  re- 
mains. Sir,  your  servant, 

"  Lucas  Taaff." 

'  Hereunto  my  Lord  replied  thus :' — 

LETTER  LXXVJ. 

For  the  Governor  of  Ross  :    These. 

October  19th,  IM9. 
Sir — You  have  my  hand  and  honour  engaged  to 
perform  what  I  offered  in  my  first  and  last  Letters  ; 
which  I  shall  inviolably  observe.  I  expect  you  t<y 
send  me  immediately  four  persons  of  such  quality  as 
may  be  hostages  for  your  performance  ;  for  whom  you 
have  this  safe-conduct  enclosed,  into  which  you  may 
insert  their  names.  Without  which  1  shall  not  cease 
acts  of  hostility.  If  anything  happen  by  your  delay, 
to  your  prejudice,  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  Those  you 
send  may  see  the  conditions  perfected.  Whilst  I 
forbear  acts  of  hostility,  I  expect  you  forbear  alt 
actings  within      I  rest, 

Your  servant, 

Oliver  Crostwell.* 

'  This,'  says  the  old  Newspaper, '  was  the  last 
message  between  them :  the  Governor  sending  out 
his  four  hostages  to  compose  and  pet  feet  the 
Agreement,  our  batteries  ceased  ;  and  our  intentions 
to  storm  the  Town  were  disappointed.  Thus  within 
three  days  we  had  possession  of  this  place  without 
the  eflusion  of  blood.  A  very  considerable  ])ldce, 
and  a  very  good  quarter  for  the  refreshment  of  our 
soldiers.  The  Enemy  marched  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  River,  and  did  not  come  out  of  that  side 
of  the  Town  where  we  had  encamped ' — which  I 
think  was  a  judicious  movement  of  theirs.  What 
English  were  in  the  Garrison,  some  five  orsi.x  hun- 
dred here,  du,  as  their  common  custom  is,  'join  us.* 
Munster  Royalist  Forces,  poor  Ormond  men,  they 
had  rather  live,  than  be  slain  in  such  a  Cause  as 
this  ha?  grown. 


LETTER  LXXVII. 

Here  is  Cromwell's  ofl^cial  account  of  the  «ame 
business,  in  a  Letter  to  Lenthall. 

'  For  the  Honourable  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  th* 
Parliament  of  England:    These. 

Rom,  25th  October,  1649. 

Sir — Since  my  last  from  W»-xford,  we  marched 
to  Ross;  a  walled  Town,  situated  upon  the  Barrow; 
a  port-town,  up  to  which  a  ship  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  tons  may  come. 

We  came  before  it  upon  Wednesday,  the  17th  ins- 
tant, with  three  pieces  of  cannon.  That  evening  I 
sent  a  Summons  ;  Major-Oeneral  Taaff,  being  Gov- 
ernor, refused  to  admit  my  trumpet  into  the  Town; 
but  took  the  Summons  in,  returning  me  no  answer. 
1  did  hear  that  near  l,00(t  foot  had  been  put  into 
this  place  some  few  days  before  my  coming  to  it. 
The  next  day  was  spent  in  making  preparations  for 
our  battery ;  and  in  our  view  there  w»re  bonted 
ovci  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  of  English, 
*  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  69.) 
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Scots,  and  Irish,  1,500  more,  Ormond,  Castlehaven, 
and  the  Lord  of  Ardes,  being  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  to  cause  it  to  be  done. 

That  night  we  planted  our  battery  ;  which  began 
to  play  very  early  the  next  morning.  The  Governor 
immediately  sent  forth  an  answer  to  my  Summons  ; 
copies  of  all  which  I  make  bold  herewith  to  trouble 
you  '  with  :'♦  the  rather  because  you  may  see  how 
God  pulls  down  proud  stomachs.  ,  The  Governor  de- 
sired commissioners  might  treat,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  there  might  be  a  ceasing  of  acts  of  hostility  on 
both  sides.  Which  I  refused ;  sending  ia  word. 
That  if  he  would  march  away  with  arms,  bag  and 
bapgage,  and  give  me  hostages  for  performance,  he 
should.  Indeed  he  might  have  done  it  without  my 
leave,  by  the  advantage  of  the  River.  He  insisted 
apon  having  the  cannon  with  him  ;  which  I  would 
not  yield  mito,  but  required  the  leaving  the  artillery 
and  ammunition  ;  which  he  was  content  to  do,  and 
marched  away,  leaving  the  great  artillerj',  and  the 
ammunition  in  the  stores  to  me.  When  they  march- 
ed away,  at  least  500  English,  many  of  them  of  the 
Mansier  forces,  came  to  us. 

Ormond  is  at  Kilkenny,  Inchiquin  in  Mnnster, 
Henry  O'Neil,  Owen  Roe's  son,  is  come  up  to  Kil- 
Itenny,  with  near  2,000  horse  and  foot,  with  whom 
and  Ormond  there  is  now  a  perfect  conjunction.  So 
that  now,  I  trust,  some  angry  friends  will  think  it 
high  time  to  take  off  their  jealousyf  from  those  to 
whom  they  ought  to  exercise  more  charity. 

The  rendition  of  this  Garrison  was  a  seasonable 
mercy,  as  giving  us  an  opportunity  towards  Munster; 
and  is  for  the  present  a  very  good  refreshment  for 
our  men.  We  are  able  to  say  nothing  as  to  all  this, 
bot  that  the  Lord  is  still  pleased  to  own  a  company 
of  poor  worthless  creatures ;  for  which  we  desire 
His  name  to  be  magnified,  and  'that '  the  hearts  of 
all  concerned  may  be  provoked  to  walk  wonhy  of 
finch  continued  favors.  This  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
Your  most  humble  ser\'ant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

P.  S.  Colonel  Horton  is  lately  dead  of  the  Coun- 
try disease,  leaving  a  Son  behind  him.  He  was  a 
person  of  great  integrity  and  courage.  His  former 
services,  especially  that  of  the  last  summer,  I  hope 
will  be  had  in  remembrance  ^ 

Poor  Horton  :  he  beat  the  Welsh  at  St.  Pagan's, 
and  did  good  service  'last  summer;'  and  now  he 
is  dead  of  the  '  Country -disease' — a  pestilence, 
laging  in  the  rear  of  Famine  and  the  Spoil  of 
War.  Famine  has  long  reigned.  When  the  War 
•ended,  Ludlow  tells  us,  it  was  found  nece.ssary  to 
issue  a  Proclamation  that  'no  lambs  or  calves 
should  be  killed  for  one  year,'  the  stock  of  cattle 
being  exhausted.  Such  %Taste  had  there  been, 
continues  he,  in  burning  the  possessions  of  the 
English,  many  of  the  Natives  themselves  were 
driven  to  starvation ;  '  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  persons  daserving  credit,  that  the  same  calami- 
ty fell  upon  them  even  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Rebellior.,  through  the  depredations  of  the  Irish ; 
and  that  they  roasted  men,  and  ate  them,  to  sup- 
ply their  necessities. '§  Such  a  War  is  worth  ending 
at  some  cost ! — In  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Army, 
we  learn  elsewhere,  there  was  an  abundant  sup- 
ply, the  country  crowding  in  as  to  a  good  market, 

*  "We  have  just  read  them. 

t  JealonsT  of  the  Parliament's  having  countenanced  Monk 
in  hi«  negotiations  with  Owen  Roe  and  the  Old-Irijh  of  the 
t/ltasacre.  \  KewspM)ers  (in  Pari.  Historv.  xLk.  2-24.6.) 

^  Ludlow,  i.  338,  9. 


where  sure  prices  were  given,  and  fair  dealing 
enforced ;  all  manner  of  depredators  being,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  paper  Proclamation,  hanged  in  very 
authentic  bemp.  '  Much  better  supplied  than  any 
of  the  Irish  Armifc*  had  ever  been.** 


LETTER  LXXVm. 

Here  is  a  small  glimpse  of  domesticity  again, 
due  to  the  Pusey  Seventeen ;  very  welcome  to  us 
in  these  wild  scenes.  Mayor  has  endorsed  it  at 
Hursley,'  Received  12th  December,  1649.'  *  Cou- 
sin Barton,'  I  suppose,  is  the  Barton  who  b<^gled 
at  some  things  in  the  Marriage-Contracts ;  a  respec- 
table man  though  he  has  his  crotchets  now  and  then. 

For  my  beloved  Brother,  Richard  Mayor,  Esgytire,  at 
Hursley :  These. 

Ross,  13th  November,  1649. 

Dear  Brother — I  am  not  often  at  leisure,  nor  now 
to  salute  my  friends;  yet  unwilling  to  lose  this  op- 
portunity. I  take  it  only  to  let  you  know  that  you 
and  your  Family  are  often  in  my  prayers.  As  for 
Dick,  I  do  not  much  expect  it  from  him,  knowing 
his  idleness  ;  but  I  am  angry  with  my  Daughter  as  a 
promise-breaker.  Pray  tell  her  so ; — but  I  hope  she 
will  redeem  herself. 

It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  us  (since  the  tak- 
ing of  Wexford  and  Ross)  a  good  interest  in  Munster, 
by  the  accessionf  of  Cork  and  Youghal,  which  are 
both  submitted ;  their  Commanders  are  now  with  me. 
Divers  other  lesser  Garrisons  are  come  in  also.  The 
Lord  is  wonderful  in  these  things  ;  its  His  hand  alone 
does  them  ;  O  that  all  the  praise  might  be  ascribed 
to  Him  • 

I  have  been  crazy  in  my  health ;  but  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  sustain  me.  I  beg  your  prayers.  I  desire 
you  to  call  upon  my  Son  to  mind  the  things  of  Go^ 
more  and  more :  alas,  what  profit  is  there  in  the  things 
of  this  world  ; — except  they  be  enjoyed  in  Christ,  they 
are  snares.  I  wish  he  may  enjoy  his  Wife  so,  and 
she  him ;  I  wish  I  may  enjoy  them  both  so 

My  service  to  my  dear  Sister  'and'  Cousin  Ann; 
my  blessing  to  my  Children,  and  love  to  Cousin  Bar- 
ton and  the  rest.  Sir,  I  am. 

Your  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

Oliver  CEOsrwELL.t 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

The  '  General  Blake'  of  this  Letter  is  Admiral 
Blake :  he,  co-operating  with  Oliver,  now  domi- 
nates these  waters.  Prince  Rupert,  with  the  resi- 
due of  the  revolted  ships,  is  lying  close,  for  shelter 
from  him,  under  the  guns  of  Kinsale; — verging 
poor  Prince  to  a  fugitive  roaming  sea-life,  very  like 
Piracy  in  some  of  its  features.  He  abandoned  it 
as  desperate,  before  long.  Poor  Prince  Maarice, 
sea-roving  in  like  fashion,  went  to  the  bottom ; 
sank,  in  the  West  Indies,  mouse  and  man ;  and 
ended,  none  knows  exactly  where,  when,  or  how. 
Rupert  invented,  or  helped  to  invent, '  pinchbeck' 
in  subsequent  years,  and  did  no  other  service  to  the 
public  that  I  know  of 

The  defection  of  Cork  and  Yougnal,  full  of  Eng- 
lish influences  and  comple.K  distractions,  followei 

»  Carte,  ii.  90.  f  '  Access,'  ori^. 

X  Harris,  p.Sll  ;  one  of  the  Pusey  set,  preserved  by  DoBCk. 
as  intiiaated  above. 
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naturally  on  Cromwell's  successes.  In  Lady  Fan- 
ahaioe's  Memoirs  is  a  vivid  account  of  the  universal 
hurlyburly  that  took  place  at  Cork,  on  the  verge  of 
this  occurrence  there  :  tremulous  instant  decision 
■what  you  will  do,  which  side  you  will  join  ;  swift 
packing  in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  swift  riding  off', 
in  any  carriage,  cart,  or  ass-cart  you  can  bargain 
■with  for  love  or  money !  Poor  Lady  Fanshawe 
got  to  Galway,  there  to  try  it  yet  a  little  longer. 

For  the  Honourable  William  Lenthally  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England  :  ITitse. 

Ross,  14th  November,  1649. 

Sir — About  a  fortnight  since,  I  had  some  good  as- 
surance that  Cork  was  returned  to  its  obedience  ;  and 
had  refused  Inchiquin,  who  did  strongly  endeavour 
to  redintejrrate  himself  there,  but  without  any  suc- 
cess.* I  did  hear  also  that  Colonel  Townshend  was 
coming  to  me  with  their  submission  and  desires,  but 
was  interrupted  by  a  Fort  at  the  mouth  of  Cork  Har- 
bour. But  having  sufficient  grounds  upon  the  former 
information,  and  other  confirmation  out  of  the  Ene- 
my's camp  that  it  was  true,  I  desired  General  Blake, 
who  was  here  wiih  me,  that  he  would  repair  thither 
in  Captain  Midmay's  Frigate,  called  the  Nonsuch. 
Who,  when  they  came  thither,  received  such  enter- 
tainment as  these  enclosed  will  let  you  see. 

In  the  meantime  the  Garland,  one  of  your  third- 
rate  Ships,  coming  happily  into  Waterford  Bay,  I  or- 
dered her,  and  a  great  Prize  lately  taken  in  that  Bay, 
to  transport  Colonel  Phayrf  to  Cork ;  whitherward 
he  went,  having  along  with  him  near  Five-hundred 
foot,  which  I  spared  him  out  of  this  poor  Army,  and 
1,500^.  in  money  ; — giving  him  such  instructions  as 
were  proper  for  the  promoting  of  your  interest  there. 
As  they  went  with  an  intention  for  Cork,  it  pleased 
God  the  wind  coming  cross,  they  were  forced  to  ride 
olffrom  Dungarvan.  Where  they  met  Captain  Mid- 
way returning  with  the  Nonsuch  Frigate,  with  Colo- 
nel Townsend  aboard,  coming  to  me  ;  who  adver- 
tised them  that  Youghal  had  also  declared  for  the 
Parliament  of  England.  Whereupon  they  steered 
their  course  thither  :  and  sent  for  Colonel  GifTord, 
Colonel  Warden,  Major  Purden  (who  with  Colonel 
Townsend  have  been  very  active  instruments  for  the 
return  both  of  Cork  and  Youghall  to  their  obedience, 
having  some  of  them  adventured  their  lives  twice  or 
thrice  to  efl'ect  it,)  and  the  Mayor  of  Youghal  aboard 
them;  who  accordingly  immediately  came  and  made 
tender  of  some  |)roposition3  to  be  offered  to  me.  But 
my  Lord  Broghil  being  on  board  the  Ship,  assuring 
them  it  would  be  more  for  their  honour  and  advan- 
tage to  desire  no  conditions,  they  said  they  would 
submit.  Whereupon  my  Lord  Broghil,  Sir  William 
Fenton,  and  Colonel  Phayr,  went  to  the  Town ;  and 
were  received — I  shall  sjive  you  my  Lord  Broghil's 
own  words — "  with  all  the  real  demonstrations  of 
gladness  an  overjoyed  people  were  capable  of." 

Not  long  after.  Colonel  Phayr  landed  his  foot.  And 
by  the  endeavours  of  the  noble  person:^  afore  men- 
tioned, and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  the  Garrison 
is  put  in  good  order ;  and  the  Munster  officers  and 
soldiers  in  that  Garrison  in  a  way  of  settlement. 
Colonel  Phayr  intends,  as  I  hear,  to  leave  Two-hun- 
dred men  there,  and  to  march  with  the  rest  overland 
to  Cork.  I  hear  by  Colonel  Townsend,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  that  were  employed  to  me,  that  Bal- 
timore,  Castlehaven,    Cappoquin,   and   some    other 

•  Sec  Carte,  ii  91.  f  He  of  the  King's  Death  Warrant 

%  Lord  Broghil,  The  somewhat  romantic  story  of  Crom- 
well's first  visit  to  him,  and  chivalrous  conquest  of  him,  at 
bis  lodgings  in  London, '  in  the  dusk  of  the  i;vening,'  is  in 
CoUins's  Peerage  (London,  1741,)  iv.  SS.'? ;  and  in  many  other 
Sooks  ;— copied  from  Morricc's  Lift  of  Orrery. 


places  of  hard  names,  are  come  in ;  as  eilao  that  there 
are  hopes  of  otlier  places. 

From  Sii  Charles  Coot,  Lord  President  of  Con- 
naught,  I  had  a  Letter,  about  three  or  four  days  since^ 
That  he  is  come  over  the  Bann,  and  hath  taken  Co- 
leraine  by  storm  :  and  that  he  is  in  conjunction  with 
Colonel  Venables — who  1  hear  hath  besieged  Car- 
rickfergus;  which  if  through  the  mercy  of  God  it  be 
taken,  1  know  nothing  considerable  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  butCharlemont,  that  is  not  in  your  hands. 

We  lie  with  the  Army  at  Ross;  where  we  have 
been  making  a  biidge  over  the  Barrow,  and  'have' 
hardly  yet  accomplished  '  it'  as  we  could  wish.  The 
Enemy  lies  upon  the  Nore,  on  the  land  between  the 
Barrow  and  it ;  having  gathered  together  all  the  force 
they  can  get.  Owen  Koe's  men,  as  they  report  them, 
are  Six-thousand  foot,  and  about  Four-thousand  horse, 
beside  their  own  Army  'in  this  quarter:'  and  they 
give  out  they  will  have  a  day  for  it : — which  we  hope 
the  Lord  in  His  mercy  will  enable  us  to  give  them, 
in  His  own  good  time.  In  whom  we  desire  our  only 
trust  and  confidence  may  be. 

Whilst  we  have  lain  here,  we  have  not  been  with- 
out some  sweet  taste  of  the  goodness  of  God.  Your 
ships  have  taken  some  good  prizes.  The  last  was 
thus:  There  came-in  a  Dunkirk  man-of-war  with  32 
guns;  who  brought  in  a  Turkish  man-of-war  whom 
she  had  taken,  and  another  ship  of  10  guns  laden  with 
poor-john  and  oil.  These  two  your  ships  took.  But 
the  man-of-war  whose  prizes  these  two  were,  put 
herself  under  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  so  that  your 
ships  could  not  come  near  her.  It  pleased  God  we 
had  two  demi-cannon  with  the  foot  on  the  shore  ; 
which  being  planted,  raked  her  through,  killing  and 
wounding  her  men :  so  that  after  ten  shot  she  weigh- 
ed anchor,  and  ran  into  your  Fleet,  with  a  flag  of 
submission,  surrendering  herself.  She  was  well- 
manned,  the  prisoners  taken  being  Two-hundred  and 
thirty. — I  doubt  the  taking  of  prisoners  of  this  sort 
will  cause  the  wicked  trade  of  Piracy  to  be  endless. 
They  were  landed  before  I  was  aware :  and  a  hun- 
dred of  them,  as  I  hear,  are  gotten  into  Duncannon, 
and  have  taken  up  arms  there ;  and  I  doubt  the  rest, 
that  are  gone  to  Waterford,  will  do  us  no  good.  The 
seamen,  being  so  full  of  prizes  and  unprovided  of 
victual,  knew  not  how  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them. 

Another  '  mercy'  was  this.  We,  having  left  diver* 
sick  men,  both  horse  and  foot  at  Dublin — hearing 
many  of  them  were  recovered,  sent  them  orders  to 
march  up  to  us ;  which  accordingly  they  did.  Com- 
ing to  Arcklow,  on  Monday  the  first  of  this  instant, 
being  about  3.50  horse  and  about  800  foot — the  Ene- 
my, hearing  of  them  (through  the  great  advantage 
they  have  in  point  of  intelligence,)  drew  together  a 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  near  3,000,  which  Inchiquin 
commanded.  There  went  also,  with  this  parly.  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong,  Colonel  Trevor,  and  most  of  their 
great  ranteis.*  We  sent  fifteen  or  sixteen  troops  to 
their  rescue,  near  eight  hours  too  late.  It  pleased 
God  we  sent  them  word  by  a  nearer  way.  To  march 
close,  and  be  circumspect,  and  to  make  what  haste 
they  could  to  Wexford,  by  the  sea-side.  They  had 
marched  near  eighteen  miles,  and  were  come  within 
seven  miles  of  Wexford  (the  foot  being  miserably 
wearied,)  when  the  Enemy  gave  the  scouts  of  the 
rear-guard  an  alarm.  Whereupon  they  immediately 
drew  up  in  the  best  order  they  could  upon  the  sands, 

'  Braggarts,  great  guns.  Trevor  had  given  Venables,  as 
above  hinted,  a  dangerous  camisado  in  the  North  lately  ;  and 
was  not  far  from  ruining  him.  had  the  end  corresponded  with 
the  beginning  (see  Carte,  ii  8P  )  To  which  Cromwell  alludes, 
by  and  by,  in  this  Letter.  Lord  Inchiquin,  a  man  of  Itoyalist- 
rresbytorian  tendencies,  has  fought  long  on  various  sides. 
The  name  Armstrong  is  not  yet  mucli  of  a  '  ranter  ;'  but  a 
new  Sir  Thomas  will  become  famous  under  Titus  Oates. 
Ludlow  gives  a  curious  account  of  this  same  running-fight  on 
the  sea-beach  of  Arcklow  (i.  S09.) 
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tlie  K*  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rocks  on  the  other ; 
where  the  Enemy  made  a  very  furious  charge  ;  'and' 
overbearing  our  horse  with  iheir  numbers,  which,  as 
some  of  iheir  prisoners  confess,  were  Fifteen  hun- 
dred of  their  best  horse,  forced  them  in  some  disorder 
back  to  the  foot.  Our  foot  stood;  forbearing  their 
firing  till  the  Enemy  was  come  almost  withm  pistol- 
ahot,  and  then  let  fly  very  full  in  the  faces  of  them  : 
whereby  some  of  them  began  to  tumble ;  the  rest 
fanning  off  in  a  very  great  disorder; — and  'they' 
faced  not  abont  until  ihey  got  above  musket-shot 
off.  Upon  this  our  horse  took  encouragement ;  draw- 
ing up  again  ;  bringing  op  some  foot  to  Hank  them. 
And  a  gentleman  of  ours,  that  had  charged  throush 
before,  being  amongst  them  undiscerned,  having  put 
his  signal  into  his  hat  as  they  did — took  his  oppor- 
tunity and  came  off;  letting  our  men  know.  That  the 
Enemy  was  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  and  that 
if  they  could  attempt  another  charge,  he  was  confi- 
dent good  miijht  be  done  on  them.  It  pleased  God 
to  give  our  men  courage;  they  advanced;  and,  fall- 
ing upon  the  Enemy,  totally  routed  them ;  took  two 
colours  and  divers  prisoners,  and  killed  divers  upon 
the  place  and  in  the  pursuit.  I  do  not  hear  that  we 
have  two  men  killed  ;  and  but  one  mortally  wounded, 
and  not  five  that  are  taken  prisoners. 

The  quick  march  of  our  party  made  Inchiqnin  that 
he  could  reach  them  with  nothing  but  his  horse,  hop- 
ing to  put  them  to  a  stand  until  his  foot  came  up  ; 
which  if  he  had  done,  there  had  probably  been  no 
saving  of  a  man  of  this  party.  Without  doubt  Inchi- 
^QID,  Trevor,  and  the  rest  of  those  people,  who  are 
very  good  at  this  work,  had  swallowed  up  this  party  • 
And  indeed  it  was,  in  human  probability,  lost;  but 
God,  that  defeated  Trevor  in  his  attempt  upon  Vena- 
Wes  (which  Trevor,  as  I  hear  this  night  from  the 
Enemy's  camp,  was  shot  through  the  belly,  in  this 
service,  and  is  carried  to  Kilkenny — and  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong  is  also  wounded,)  bath  disappointed  them, 
»nd  poured  shame  upon  them  in  this  defeat;  giving 
«B  the  lives  of  a  company  of  our  dear  friends,  which 
I  hope  will  be  improved  to  His  glory  and  their  Coun- 
try's good. 

Sir,  having  given  you  this  account,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  much  with  particular  desires.  Those  I 
shall  humbly  present  to  the  Council  of  State.  Only, 
JD  the  general,  give  me  leave  humbly  to  offer  what 
in  my  judgment  I  conceive  to  be  for  your  service, 
with  a  full  submission  to  you.  We  desire  recruits. 
It  is  not  good  not  to  follow  providences.*  Your  re- 
cruits, and  the  forces  desired  will  not  raise  your 
charge,  if  your  assignments  already  for  the  forces 
here  do  come  to  our  hands  in  time.  I  should  not 
doubt  '  but'  by  the  addition  of  assessments  here,  to 
have  your  charge  in  some  reasonable  measure  borne  ; 
and  the  soldier  upheld,  without  too  much  neglect  or 
discouragement — which  sickness,  in  this  country  so 
ill  agreeing  with  their  bodies,  puts  upon  them;  and 
'which'  this  Winter's-action,  I  believe  not  hereto- 
fore known  by  English  in  this  country,  subjects  them 
to.  To  the  praise  of  God  I  speak  it,  I  scarce  know 
one  officer  of  forty  amongst  us  that  hath  not  been 
sick. 

Wherefore  I  humbly  beg,  that  the  monies  desired 
may  be  seasonably  sent  over  ;  and  those  other  neces- 
saries, clothes,  shoes,  and  stockings,  formerly  de- 
sired ;  that  so  poor  creatures  mav  be  encouraged : 
and,  through  the  same  blessed  Presence  that  has 
gone  along  with  us,  I  hope,  before  it  be  long,  to  see 
Ireland  no  burden  to  England,  but  a  profitable  part  of 
its  Commonwealth.  And  certainly  the  extending 
your  help  in  this  way,  at  this  time,  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable means  speedily  to  effect  it. 


*  Reckoniogs  of  Providence. 


Craving  pardon  for  this  trouble,  I  rest. 

Your  most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 
OuviR  Cromwell.* 


LETTER  LXXX. 

Commons  Journals,  12«  Deeembris,  1649:  'A 
Leltei  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was 
this  day  read.  Ordered,  That  the  said  Letter  be 
forthwith  printed  and  published ;'— Lord  Mayor  to 
be  sure  and  send  it  to  all  the  Ministers  next  Lord's 
Day,  who  are  to  be,  as  they  best  may,  the  voice 
of  our  devout  thankfulness'  for  '  these  great  mer- 
cies.' Here  is  the  Letter  still  extant  for  posterity 
— with  or  without  the  thankfulness. 

We  cannot  give  the  exact  day  of  date.  The 
Letter  exists,  separate,  or  combined,  with  other 
matter,  in  various  old  Pamphlets;  but  is  nowhere 
dated ;  and  in  fact,  as  the  Entry  in  the  Commons 
Journals  may  indicate,  was  never  dated  either  as  to 
place  or  time.  The  place  we  learn  by  the  context : 
the  time  was  after  Saturday,  November  24th, t  and 
before  December  had  yet  begun ; — probably  enough, 
Sunday,  November  25th. 

For  the  Honourabie  WiUiam  LenthaU,  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England  :   TTuse. 

'  Before  Waterford— November,  1649. 
Mr.  Spk-ucee — The  Enemy  being  quartered  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  of  Nore  and  Barrow,  and  mas- 
ters of  all  the  passages  thereupon ;  and  giving  out 
their  resolutions  to  fight  us,  thereby,  as  we  conceived, 
labouring  to  get  reputation  in  the  countries,  and  oc- 
casion more  strength — it  was  thought  fit  our  Army 
should  march  towards  them.  Which  accordingly 
upon  Thursday,  the  15lh  instant,  was  done.  The 
Major-General  and  Lieutenant-Geoeral:f  (leaving  me 
very  sick  at  Ross  behind  them.)  with  two  battering 
guns,  advanced  towards  Inistioge  ;  a  little  walled 
Town  about  five  miles  from  Ross,  upon  the  Nore,  on 
the  south  side  thereof,  which  was  possessed  by  the 
Enemy.  But  a  party  of  our  men  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Abbot,  the  night  before,  approaching  the 
gates,  and  attempting'  to  fire  the  same,  the  Enemy  ran 
away  through  the  River,  leaving  good  store  of  pro- 
visions behind  them. 

Our  Commanders  hoped  by  gaining  this  Town  to 
have  gained  a  pass.§  But  indeed  there  fell  so  much 
sudden  wet  as  made  the  River  unpassable,  by  that 
time  the  Army  was  come  up.  Whereupon,  hearing 
that  the  Enemy  lay  about  two  miles  off  upon  the 
River,  near  Thomastown,  a  pretty  large  walled  Town 
upon  the  Nore,  on  the  north  side  thereof,  having  a 
bridge  over  the  River — our  Army  marched  thither. 
But  the  Enemy  had  broken  the  bridge,  and  garrison- 
ed the  town  ;  and  in  the  view  of  our  Army,  marched 
away  to  Kilkenny — seeming,  though  I  believe  they 
were  double  our  number,  to  decline  an  engagement. 
Which  they  had  the  power  to  have  necessitated  us 
unto;  but  'which  it,' was  noways  in  our  power, 
if  they  would  stand  upon  the  advantage  of  the  Passes, 
to  engage  them  unto  ; — nor  indeed  '  was  it  in  our 
power,'  to  coutinoe  two  days  longer,  having  almost 
spent  all  the  bread  theyl)  carried  with  them. 

Whereupon,  seeking  God  tordirection,  they  resolv- 
ed to  send  a  good  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  under 


•  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  pp.  69-71.) 

t  See  postea.  p   136  ;  and  Whillocke,  2d  edition,  p.  433. 

j  Ireton  and  Jones.  ^  A  ford  over  the  River. 

1)  '  They  '  and  '  'hem  '  mean  we  and  us  :  the  swift  rushing 
sentence  here  alters  its  personality  from  first  person  to  thii^ 
and  lo  goes  on. 
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Colonel  Reynolds  to  Carrlck  ;  and  to  march  the  resi- 
due of  the  Army  back  towards  Ross — to  gain  more 
bread  for  the  prosecution  of  that  dewisn,  if  by  the 
blessing  of  God  it  should  take.  Colonel  Reynolds 
marching  with  twelve  troops  of  horse,  and  three  troops 
of  dragoons,  came  betimes  in  the  morning  to  Carrick. 
Where,  dividing  himself  into  two  parties — whilst  they 
were  amazed  with  the  one,  he  entered  one  of  the 
Gates  with  the  other.  Which  their  soldiers  perceiv- 
ing, divers  of  them  and  their  officers  escaped  over  the 
river  in  boats:  about  an  hundred  odicers  and  soldiers 
•  were  '  taken  prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  one  man 
on  our  part.  In  this  place  is  a  very  good  Castle,  and 
one  of  the  ancientest  seats  belonging  to  the  Lord  of 
Ormond,  in  Ireland  :  the  same*  was  rendered  with- 
out any  loss  also,  where  were  good  store  of  provisions 
for  the  refreshing  of  our  men. 

The  Colonel  giving  us  speedy  intelligence  of  God's 
mercy  in  this,  we  agreed  to  march,  with  all  conve- 
nient speed,  the  residue  of  the  Army  up  thither. 
Which  accordingly  was  done,  upon  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  the  21st  and  22nd  of  this  instant;  and, 
through  God's  mercy,  I  was  enabled  to  bear  them 
company.  Being  corne  hither,  we  did  look  at  it  as 
an  especial  good  hand  of  Providence  to  give  us  this 
place  ;  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a  passage  over  the 
River  Suir  to  the  City  of  Waterford,  and  indeed  into 
Munsler  to  our  shipping  and  provisions,  which  before 
were  beaten  from  us  out  of  Waterford  Bay  by  the 
Enemy's  guns.  It  hath  given  us  also  opportunity  to 
besiege  or  block  up  Waterford ;  and  we  hope  our 
gracious  God  will  therein  direct  us  also.  It  hath 
given  us  also  the  opportunity  of  our  guns,  ammunition, 
and  victual;  and  indeed  quarter  for  our  horse,  which 
could  not  have  subsisted  much  longer;  so  sweet  a 
mercy  was  the  giving  of  this  little  place  unto  us. 

Having  rested  there  a  night,  and  by  noon  of  the 
next  day  gotten  our  Army  over  the  River  ; — leaving 
Colonel  Reynolds  with  about  One  hundred  and  fifty 
foot,  his  own  six  troops  of  horse,  and  one  troop  of 
dragoons,  with  a  very  little  ammunition  according  to 
the  smallness  of  our  marching  store  ; — we  marched 
away  towards  Waterford,  upon  Friday,  the  23d  ;  and 
on  Saturday  about  noon  came  before  the  City.  The 
Enemy,  being  not  a  little  troubledat  this  unsuspected 
business  (which  indeed  was  the  mere  guidance  of 
God,)  marched  down  with  great  fury  towards  Car- 
rick, with  their  whole  Army,  resolving  to  swallow  it 
up;  and  upon  Saturday  the  24th,  assault  the  place 
round,  thinking  to  take  it  by  storm.  Bnt  God  had 
otherwise  determined.  For  the  troopers  and  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers,  with  stones  did  so  pelt  them,  they 
'were  forced  to  draw  off;  after' continuing  near  four 
hours  under  the  walls  ;t  after'  having  burnt  the  Gales, 
which  our  men  barricaded  up  with  stones  ;  and  like- 
wise '  having'  digged  under  the  walls,  and  sprung  a 
small  mine,  which  flew  in  their  own  fiices.  But  they 
left  about  forty  or  fifty  men  dead  under  the  Walls  ; 
and  have  drawn  off,  as  some  say,  near  400  more, 
which  they  buried  up  and  down  the  fields;  besides 
what  are  wounded.  And,  as  Inchiquin  himself  con- 
fessed in  the  hearing  of  some  of  their  soldiers  lately 
come  to  us,  'this'  hath  lost  him  above  a  thousand 
men. — The  Enemy  was  drawing  off  his  dead  a  good 
part  of  the  night.  They  were  in  such  haste  upon  the 
assault,  that  they  killed  their  own  trumpeter  as  he 
was  returning  with  an  answer  to  the  Summons  sent 
by  them.  Both  in  the  taking  and  defending  of  this 
place  Colonel  Reynolds  his  carriage  waa  such  as  de- 
serves much  honour4 

Upon  our  coming  before  Waterford,  I  sent  the 

•  The  Castle. 

t  Having  only  ■  a  very  little  ammunition '  and  small  use  of 
guns  («ee  \Vhitloclc(\  p.  418,  Ludlow,  Sec.) 
\  We  ahall  hear  of  Reynolds  again. 


Lieulenant-General  with  a  regiment  of  horse,  and 
three  troops  of  dragoons,  to  endeavour  the  reducing 
of  the  Passage  Fort :  a  very  large  Fort  with  a  Castle 
in  the  midst  of  it,  having  five  guns  planted  in  it,  and 
commanding  the  River  better  than  Duncannon;  it 
not  being  much  above  musket  shot  over,  where  this 
Fort  stands  ;  and  we  can  bring  up  hither  ships  of 
three-hundred  tons,  without  any  danger  from  Duncan- 
non. Upon  the  attempt,  though  our  materials  were 
not  very  apt  for  the  business,  yet  the  Enemy  called 
for  quarter — and  had  it,  and  we  the  place.  We  also 
possessed  the  guns  w^iich  the  Enemy  had  planted  to 
beat  our  ships  out  of  the  Bay,  two  miles  below.  By 
the  taking  of  this  Fort,  we  shall  much  straiten  Dun- 
cannon  from  provisions  by  water,  as  we  hope  they  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  get  much  by  land  ;  besides  the 
advantage  it  is  to  us  to  have  provisions  to  come  up 
the  River. 

It  hath  pleased  the  Lord,  whilst  these  thmgs  have 
been  thus  transacting  here,  to  add  to  your  interest  in 
Munster,  Bandon  Bridge  ;  the  Town  (as  we  hear) 
upon  the  matter,  thrusting  out  young  Jephson,*  who 
was  their  Governor  ;  or  else  he  deserting  it  upon  that 
jealousy.  As  also  Kinsale,  and  the  Fort  there  :  out 
of  which  Fort  Four-hundred  men  marched  upon  arti- 
cles, when  it  was  surrendered.  So  that  now,  by  the 
good  hand  of  the  Lord,  your  interest  in  Munsler  is 
near  as  good  already  as  ever  it  was  since  this  War 
began.  I  sent  a  party  about  two  days  ago  to  my  Lord 
of  Broghil ;  from  whom  I  expect  to  have  an  account 
of  all. 

Sir,  what  can  be  said  in  these  things  1  It  is  an  arm 
of  flesh  that  hath  done  these  things  ■?  Is  it  the  wis- 
dom, and  counsel,  or  strength  of  men  1  It  is  the 
Lord  only.  God  will  curse  that  man  and  his  house 
that  dares  to  think  otherwise  !  Sir,  you  see  the  work 
is  done  by  a  Divine  leading.  God  gets  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  persuades  them  to  come  under 
you.  I  tell  you,  a  considerable  part  of  your  Army  is 
fitter  for  an  hospital  than  the  field  :  if  the  Enemy  did 
not  know  it,  I  should  have  held  it  impolitic  to  have 
writ  this.  They  know  it,  yet  they  know  not  what  to  do. 

I  humbly  beg  leave  to  offer  a  word  or  two.  I  beg 
of  those  that  are  faithful,  that  they  give  glory  to  God. 
I  wish  it  may  have  influence  upon  the  hearts  and 
spirits  of  all  those  that  are  now  in  place  of  Govern- 
ment, in  the  greatest  trust — that  they  may  all  in  heart 
draw  near  to  God;  giving  him  glory  by  holiness  of 
life  and  conversation  ;  '  and  '  that  these  unspeakable 
mercies  may  teach  dissenting  brethren  on  all  sides  t© 
agree,  at  least,  in  praising  God.  And  if  the  Father 
of  the  family  be  so  kind,  why  should  there  be  such 
jarrings  and  heart-burnings  amongst  the  children  % 
And  if  it  will  not  be  received  That  these  are  the  seals 
of  God's  approbation  of  your  great  Change  of  Gov- 
ernment— which  indeed  was  no  more  yours  than  these 
victories  and  successes  are  ours — yet  let  them  with 
us  say,  even  the  most  unsatisfied  heart  amongst  them. 
That  both  are  the  righteous  judgments  and  mightjr 
works  of  God.  That  He  hath  pulled  the  mi.ghty  from 
his  seat,  and  calls  to  an  account '  for  '  innocent  blood. 
That  He  thus  breaks  the  enemies  of  His  Church  ip 
pieces.  And  let  them  not  be  sullen,  but  praise  the 
Lord — and  think  of  us  as  they  plea.se  ;  and  we  shall 
be  satisfied,  and  pray  for  them,  and  wait  upon  our 
God.  And  we  hope  we  shall  seek  the  welfare  and 
peace  of  our  native  Country  :  and  the  Lord  give  them 
hef.rts  to  do  so  too.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  was  constrained 
in  my  bowels  to  write  this  much.  I  ask  your  pardon, 
and  rest,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  CnoMWELL.t 

*  '  Young  Jephson,'  I  suppose,  is  the  son  of  Jephson,  Mem- 
ber for  Stockbridge.  Hants  ;  one  of  those  v/hom  Pride  purgeA 


iway  ; — not  without  reason,  ws  is  here  seen. 
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An  Able  Editor  in  the  old  Newspapers  has  been 
inexpressibly  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  Letter 
to  an  '  Honourable  Member  of  the  Council  of 
State  ;'  Letter  dated  '  Cork,  18th  December,  1649  ;' 
wherein  this  is  what  we  still  read :  '  Yesterday  my 
Loni  Lieutenant  came,  from  You^hal  the  head- 
quarters, unto  Cork  ;  my  Lord  Bro^hil,  Sir  William 
i'enton.and  divers  other  Gentlemen  and  Comman- 
ders attending  his  Excellency.  Who  hath  received 
here  very  hearty  and  noble  entertainment.  To- 
morrow the  Major-General'  Ireton  '  is  expected 
here  :  —both  in  good  health,  God  be  praised-  This 
week,  I  believe,  they  will  visit  Kinsale,  Bandon 
Bridge,  and  other  places  in  this  Province  that  have 
lately  declared  for  us,  and  that  expect  a  return  of 
his  aiffcction  and  presence,  which  joys  many.  Some 
report  here  that  the  Enemy  burns  towns  and  pro- 
visions near  our  quarters :  but  the  example  may 
at  length  turn  to  their  own  greatest  prejudice. 
Colonel  Deane  and  Colonel  Blake,  our  Sea-gene- 
rals, are  both  riding  in  Cork  Harbour.'" 

Dated  on  the  morrow  is  this  Letter: 


LETTER.  LXXXI. 

For  the  Hmxourable  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  af  the 
Parliament  of  England  :  These. 

Cork,  19th  December,  1649. 

Mr.  Speaker — Not  long  after  my  last  to  you  from 
before  Waierford — by  reason  of  the  tempestuousness 
of  the  weather,  we  thought  fit,  and  it  was  agreed.  To 
march  away  to  Winter-quarters,  to  refresh  our  men 
until  God  shall  please  to  give  further  opportunity  for 
action. 

We  marched  off,  the  second  of  this  instant ;  it 
being  so  terrible  a  day  as  ever  I  marched  in  all  my 
life.  Just  as  we  marched  off  in  the  morning — unex- 
pected to  us,  the  Enemy  had  brought  an  addition  of 
near  Two-thousand  horse  and  foot  to  the  ^crease  of 
their  Garrison :  which  we  plainly  saw  at  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  We  marched  that  night  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  through  a  craggy  country,  to  Kilmac 
Thomas;  a  Castle  some  eight  miles  from  Dungarvan. 
As  we  were  marching  off  in  the  morning  from  thence, 
the  Lord  Broghil — I  having  sent  before  to  him  to 
march  up  to  me — sent  a  party  of  horse,  to  let  me 
know.  He  was,  with  about  Twelve  or  Thirteen  hun- 
dred of  the  Munster  horse  and  foot,  about  ten  miles 
off,  near  Dungar\an,  which  was  newly  rendered  to 
him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  good  successes,  wherein  the 
kindness  and  mercy  of  God  hath  appeared,  the  Lord, 
in  wisdom,  and  for  gracious  ends  best  known  to 
himself,  hath  interlaced  some  things  which  may  give 
us  cause  for  serious  consideration  what  His  mind 
therein  may  be.  And  we  hope  we  wait  upon  Him, 
desiring  to  know,  and  to  submit  to  his  good  pleasure. 
The  noble  Lieutenant-Generalf — whose  finger,  to 
our  knowledge,  never  ached  in  all  these  expeditions, 
fell  sick  ;  we  doubt,  upon  a  cold  taken  upon  our  late 
wet  march,  and  ill  accommodation :  and  went  to 
Dungarvan,  where  struggling  some  four  or  five  days 
with  a  fever,  he  died;  having  run  his  course  with 
so  much  honour,  courage,  and  fidelity,  as  his  actions 
better  speak  than  my  pen.  What  England  lost 
hereby,  is  above  me  to  speak.  I  am  sure,  I  lost  a 
noble  friend,  and  companion  in  labours.  You  see 
how  God  mingles  out  the  cup  unto  us.  Indeed  we 
are  at  this  time  a  crazy  company : — yet   we  live  in 

*  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  73.) 

t  Michael  Jones  :  Ludlow  (i.  304)  is  a  little  misinformed. 


His  sight ;  and  shall  work  the  time  that  is  appointed 
us,  and  shall  rest  after  that  in  peace.* 

But  yet  there  hath  been  some  sweet  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cup ; — of  which  I  shall  now  give  you  an  ac- 
count. Being  informed  that  the  Enemy  intended  to 
take  in  the  Fort  of  Passage,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
General  Ferral  with  his  Ulstersf  was  to  march  out  of 
Waterford,  with  a  considerable  party  of  horse  and 
foot,  for  that  service — I  ordered  Colonel  Zanchy, 
who  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Blackwater,  To 
march  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  and  two  pieces  of 
two  troops  of  dragoons  to  the  relief  of  our  friends. 
Which  he  accordingly  did  ;  his  party  consisting  ia 
all  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty.  When  he 
came  some  few  miles  from  the  place,  he  took  some 
of  the  Enemy's  stragglers  in  the  villages  as  he  went ; 
all  which  he  put  to  the  sword  :  seven  troopers  of  hia 
killed  thirty  of  them  in  one  house.  When  he  came 
near  the  place,  he  found  the  Enemy  had  close  begirt 
it,  with  about  five  hundred  Ulster  foot  under  r>Iajor 
O'Neil ;  Colonel  Wogan  also,  the  Go\-ernor  of  Dun- 
cannon,  with  a  party  of  his,  with  two  great  battering 
guns  and  a  mortar-piece,  and  Captain  Browne,  the 
Governor  of  Ballihac,  was  there.  Our  men  furiously 
charged  them,  and  beat  them  from  the  place.  The 
Enemy  got  into  a  place  where  they  might  draw  up ; 
and  the  Ulsters,  who  bragged  much  of  their  pikes, 
made  indeed  for  the  time  a  good  resistance  ;  but  the 
horse,  pressing  sorely  upon  them,  broke  them  ;  killed 
near  an  hundred  upon  the  place  ;  took  three  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners — amongst  whom.  Major  O'Neil, 
and  the  Officers  of  Five  hundred  Ulster  foot,  all  but 
those  which  were  killed.  The  renegade  Wogan,  with 
twenty-four  of  Ormond's  kurisees,  and  the  Governor 
of  Ballihac,  »kc.  Concerning  some  of  these,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  trouble  your  justice. 

This  mercy  was  obtained  without  the  loss  of  one 
on  our  part,  only  one  shot  in  the  shoulder.  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Ferral  was  come  up  very  near,  with 
a  great  party  to  their  relief;  but  oar  handful  of  men 
marching  towards  him,  he  shamefully  hasted  away, 
and  recovered  Waterford.  It  is  not  unworthy  taking 
notice.  That  having  appointed  a  Day  of  public 
Thanksgiving  throughout  our  territories  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  a  week's  warning  would  permit,  for  the 
recovery  of  Munster,  which  proves  a  sweet  refresh- 
ment to  us,  even  prepared  by  God  for  us,  after  our 
weary  and  hard  labour — That  that  very  day,  and 
that  very  time,  while  men  were  praising  God,  wa3 
this  deliverance  wrought. 

Though  the  present  state  of  affairs  bespeaks  a  con- 
tinuance of  charge,  yet  the  same  good  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  hath  blessed  your  affairs  hitherto,  is 
worthy  to  be  followed  to  the  uttermost.  And  who 
knows,  or  rather  who  hath  not  cause  to  hope,  that 
He  may  in  His  goodness,  put  a  short  period  to  your 
whole  charge.  Than  which  no  worldly  thing  is  more 
desired,  and  endeavoured  by 

Your  most  humble  ser^'ant, 

OlI\-EE    CR0MWEIj:..t 

Omiond  witnessed  this  defeat  at  Passage,  from 
some  steeple,  or  '  place  of  prospect'  in  Waterford ; 
and  found  the  '  JNIayor,'  whom  he  sent  for,  a  most 
unreasonable  iiian.§ 

'  The  Renegado  Wogan,'  Captain  Wogan,  once 
in  the  Parliament  service,  joined  himself  to  Hamil- 
ton and  the  Scots  in  1648 ;  '  bringing  a  gallant 
troop  along  with  him.'  His  maraudings,  pickeer- 
ings,  onslaughts,  and  daring  chivalries  became 

•  Yes,  my  brave  one ;  even  so  '.  t  X^«te^men. 

}  Newspapers  ^in  Cromwelliana,  pp.  73,  74.) 
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very  celebrated  after  that.  He  was  not  slain  or 
hanged  here  at  Passage ;  there  remained  for  him 
yet,  some  four  years  hence,  his  grand  feat  which 
ha.i  rendered  all  the  rest  memorable :  '  that  of  riding 
right  through  England,  havin»  rendezvoused  at 
Barnet,  with  a  Party  '  of  Two-nundred  horse,'  to 
join  Middleton's  new  Scotch  Insurrection  in  the 
Highland  Hills ;  where  he  soon  after,  died  of  con- 
sumption and  some  slight  hurt.*  What '  kurisees' 
are,  1  do  not  know :  some  nickname  for  Ormond's 
men — whom  few  loved ;  whom  the  Mayor  of  Wa- 
terford,  this  very  day,  would  not  admit  into  his 
Town  even  for  the  saving  of  Passage  Fort.f  With 
certain  of  these  'your  justice'  need  not  be  troubled. 

This  Letter,  with  two  others,  one  from  Ireton, 
and  one  from  Croghil,  all  dated  Cork,  19th  Decem- 
ber, were  not  received  in  the  Commons  House  till 
Tuesday,  8th  January;  such  were  then  the  delays 
of  the  winter  post.  On  which  same  day  it  is  re- 
solved. That  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  be  de- 
sired to  come  over,  and  give  his  attendance  here  in 
Parliament-t  Speaker  is  ordered  to  write  him  a 
letter  to  that  effect. 

'  The  ground  of  this  resolution,'  says  Whitlocke, 
'  was  That  the  news  of  the  King's  coming  to  Scot- 
land became  more  probable  than  formerly.'  Laird 
Winram's  dealings  with  him,  and  Cromwell's  suc- 
cesses, and  the  call  of  Necessity  are  proving  effec- 
tual !  '  And,  continues  Whitlocke, '  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scots  in  raising  of  new  forces  gave  an  alann 
to  the  Parliament :  and  some  of  their  Members  who 
had  discoursed  with  the  Lord  General  Fairfa.x  upon 
those  matters,  and  argued  how  necessary  it  w-ould 
be  to  send  an  Army  into  Scotland  to  divert  the  war 
from  England — had  found  the  General  wholly 
averse  to  any  such  thing;  and,  by  means  of  his 
Lady,  who  was  a  strict  Presbyterian,  to  be  more  a 
friend  to  the  Scots  than  they,'  those  Members, 
*  wished.  Therefore  they  thought  this  a  lit  time  to 
send  for  the  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  ralherashis 
Army  was  now  drawn  into  winter-quarters. '§ 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  thought,  or  was  supposed 
to  think,  of  complying  straightway,  as  the  old 
Newspapers  instruct  us,  but  on  better  counsel,  the 
Scotch  peril  not  being  very  imminent  as  yet,  de- 
cided '  to  settle  Ireland  in  a  safe  posture'  first.  In- 
deed the  Letter  itself  is  long  in  reaching  him ;  and 
the  rumour  of  it,  which  arrives  much  sooner,  has 
already  set  the  Enemy  on  false  schemes,  whereof 
advantage  might  be  taken. ||  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  been  rehabilitating  Courts  of  Justice  in  Dublin, 
settling  contributions,  and  doing  much  other  work ; 
and  now,  the  Ij'ebruary  or  even  January  weather 
being  unusually  good,  he  takes  the  field  again,  in 
hopes  of  perhaps  soon  finishing.  The  unhappy 
Irish  are  again  excommunicating  one  another; 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Kilkenny  is  again  one 
■wide  howl ;  and  Ormond  is  writing  to  the  King  to 
recall  him.  Now  is  the  Lieutenant's  time ;  the  Pe- 
braary  weather  being  good  ! 


LETTER  LXXXII. 
Here  is  another  small  excerpt  from  Bulstrode, 

•  Clarendon,  iii.  679  ;  Whitlocke,  Heath's  Chronicles,  &c. 
t  Carto,  ibid.  J  Conimons  Journals,  vi.  343,  4. 

^  Whitlocke,  p.  422. 
H  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  77.) 


which  we  may  take  along  with  us  ;  a  small  speck 
of  dark  Ireland  and  its  affairs  rendered  luminous 
for  an  instant.  To  which  there  is  reference  in 
this  Letter.  We  saw  Enniscorthy  taken  on  the 
last  day  of  September,  the  '  Castle  and  Village  of 
Enniscorthy,'  '  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Robert  Wal- 
lop; a  Garri-son  w;is  settled  there;  and  this  in 
some  three  months'  time  is  what  becomes  of  it. 

January  9th,  1649,  Letters  reach  Bulstrode,  per- 
haps a  fortnight  after  date,  'That  the  Enemy  sur- 
prised Enni-scorlhy  Ca«tle  in  this  manner:  Some 
Irish  Gentlemen  feasted  the  Garrison  Soldiers ;  and 
sent  in  women  to  sell  them  strong-water,  of  which 
they  drank  too  much ;  and  then  the  Irish  fell  upon 
them,  took  the  Garrison,  and  put  all  the  Officers 
and  Soldiers  to  the  sword.'  Sharp  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Gentlemen ;  and  not  well-advised ! 
Which  constrained  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  when  he 
heard  of  it,  to  order '  that  the  Irish,'  Papist  sus- 
pected Irish,  '  should  be  put  out  of  such  Garri.sons 
as  were  in  the  power  of  Parliament  '* — ordered  to 
seek  quarters  elsewhere. 

For  the  Honourable  William  I^nthall,  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England :  Tluse. 

Castletown,  loth  February,  1649. 

Mr.  Speaker — Having  refreshed  our  men  for  some 
short  time  in  ourWinler-quarters,t  and  healih  being 
pretty  well  recovered,  we  thought  fit  to  take  the  field  ; 
and  to  attempt  such  things  as  God  by  His  providence 
should  lead  us  to  upon  the  Enemy. 

Our  resolution  was  to  fall  into  the  Enemy's  quar- 
ters two  ways.  The  one  party,  being  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  about 
two  thousand  foot,  were  ordered  to  go  up  by  the  way 
of  Carrick  into  the  County  of  Kilkenny  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Reynolds;  whom  Major-Gen- 
eral  Ireton  was  to  follow  with  a  reserve.  I  myself 
was  to  go  by  the  way  of  Mallow,^  over  the  Blackwa- 
ter,  towards  the  County  of  Limerick  and  the  County 
of  Tipperary,  with  about  twelve  troops  of  horse,  and 
three  troops  of  dragoons,  and  between  two  and  three 
hundred  foot. 

I  began  my  march  upon  Tuesday,  the  Nine-and- 
Twentieth  of  January,  from  Youghal  :  and  upon 
Thursday,  the  One-and-Thirtieth,  I  possessed  a  Cas- 
tle called  Kilkenny,  upon  the  edge  of  the  County  of 
.Limerick:  where  I  left  thirty  foot.  From  thence  I 
marched  to  a  Strong-house  belonging  to  Sir  Richard 
Everard  (called  Clogheen),§  who  is  one  of  the  Su- 
preme Council ;  where  I  left  a  troop  of  horse  and 
some  dragoons.  From  thence  I  marched  to  Roghill 
Castle,  which  was  possessed  by  some  Ulster  foot,  and 
a  party  of  the  Enemy's  horse  ;  which  upon  siimtnon» 
(I  having  taken  the  Captain  of  horse  prisoner  before) 
was  rendered  to  me.  These  places  being  thus  pos- 
sessed gave  us  much  command  (together  with  some 
other  holds  we  have)  of  the  While-Knights'  and 
Roche's  Country;  and  of  all  the  land  from  Mallow 
to  the  Suir-side  : — especially  by  '  help  of  another 
Castle  called  Old  Castletown,  '  which,'  since  my 
march,  '  was  '  taken  by  my  Lord  of  Broghill.  Which 
I  had  sent  to  his  Lordship  to  endeavour;  as  also  a 
Castle  of  Sir  Edward  Fitzharris,  over  the  Mountains 
in  the  County  of  Limerick  ; — I  having  left  his  Lord- 
ship at  Mallow,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  horse,  and 
four  or  five  hundred  foot,  to  protect  those  parts,  and 
your  interest  in  Munster ;  lest  while  we  were  abroad, 

'  Whitlocke,  p.  421.      f  Vovighul  has  been  the  head-quarter. 

{  '  .Muyallo  '  he  writes,  and  •  .Mayallo,' 

^Cloghern'  in  tlie  old  Newspaper;  but  it  seems  to  be 
misprinted,  as  almost  all  these  uames  an*.  '  Roghill '  1  find 
nowhere  now  extant. 
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Inchiquin,  whose  forces  lay  aLoat  Limerick  and  the 
County  of  Kerry,  should  fall  in  behind  as.  His  Lord- 
ship drew  two  cannon  to  the  foresaid  Castle;  which 
having  summoned  they  refused.  Hi?  Lo^d^bip,  hav- 
ing bestowed  about  tea  shot  upon  it,  which  made 
their  stomachs  come  down — he  gave  all  the  soldiers 
quarter  for  hte  ;  and  shot  all  the  Officers,  being  six 
in  number,  t'i  death.  Since  the  taking  of  these  Gar- 
risons, the  Irish  have  sent  their  commissioners  to 
compound  for  their  contribution  as  far  as  the  walla  of 
Limerick 

I  marched  from  Ro^hill  Castle  over  the  Soir,  with 
Tery  much  ditticulty  ;  and  from  thence  to  Fethard, 
almost  in  the  heart  of  the  County  of  Tipperary  ;  where 
was  a  Garrison  of  the  Enemy.  The  Town  is  most 
pleasantly  seated ;  having  a  very  good  Wall  with 
round  and  square  bulwarks,  after  the  old  manner  of 
fortifications.  We  came  thither  in  the  night,  and 
indeed  were  very  much  distressed  by  sore  and  tem- 
pestuous wind  and  rain.  After  a  long  march,  we 
knew  not  well  how  to  dispose  of  ourselves  ;  but  find- 
ing an  old  Abbey  in  the  subarbs,  and  some  cabins 
and  poor  houses — we  got  into  them,  and  had  oppor- 
tunity to  send  'the  Garrison'  a  summons.  They 
shot  at  my  trumjiet;  and  ivould  not  listen  to  him,  for 
an  hour's  space  :  but  having  some  Officers  in  our  party 
whom  they  knew,  I  sent  them.  To  let  them  know  I 
was  there  with  a  good  part  of  the  Army.  We  shot  not 
a  shot  at  them  ;  but  they  were  very  angry,  and  fired 
very  earnestly  upon  us  ;  telling  us.  That  it  was  not  a 
time  of  night  to  send  a  summons.  But  yet  in  the 
end,  the  Governor  was  willing  to  send  out  two  com- 
missioners— I  think  rather  to  see  whether  there  was 
a  force  sufficient  to  force  him,  than  to  any  other  end. 
After  almost  a  whole  night  spent  in  treaty,  the  Town 
was  delivered  to  me  the  next  morning,  upon  terms 
which  we  usually  call  honourable  ;  which  I  was  the 
wiilinger  to  give,  because  I  had  little  above  Two- 
hnndred  foot,  and  neither  ladders  nor  guns,  nor  any- 
thing else  to  force  them  that  night.  There  being 
aboQt  Seventeen  companies  of  the  Ulster  foot  at 
Gashel,  above  five  miles  from  thence,  they  quit  it  in 
some  disorder  J  and  the  Sovereign  and  the  Aldermen 
eent  to  me  a  petition,  desiring  that  ]  would  protect 
them.     Which  I  have  also  made  a  quarter. 

From  thence  I  marched  towards  Callan ;  hearing 
that  Colonel  Reynolds  was  there,  with  the  Party 
before  mentioned.  When  I  came  thither,  I  found  he 
had  fallen  upon  the  Euemy's  horse,  and  routed  them 
(being  about  a  hundred),  with  his  forlorn  ;  'he'  took 
my  Lord  of  Ossory's  Captain-Lieutenant,  and  another 
Lieutenanr  of  horse,  prisoners  ; — and  one  of  those 
who  betrayed  our  Garrison  of  Enniscorthy  ;  whom  we 
hanged  The  Enemy  had  possessed  three  Castles  in  the 
Town  ;  one  of  them  belonging  to  one  Butler,  very  con- 
siderable ;the  other  two  had  about  a  hundred  or  hun- 
dred-and-twenty  men  in  them — which  'latter'  he  at- 
tempted ;  and  they,  refusing  condition,  seasonably  of- 
fered, were  put  all  to  the  sword.  Indeed  some  of  our 
soldiers  did  attempt  very  notably  in  this  service : — I 
do  not  hear  there  were  six  men  of  ours  lost.  Butler's 
Castle  was  delivered  up  on  conditions,  for  all  to 
tnaroh  away,  leaving  their  arms  behind  them.  Where- 
in I  have  placed  a  company  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse, 
under  the  command  of  my  Lord  Colvil ;  the  place 
being  six  miles  from  Kilkenny.  From  hence  Co- 
lonel Reynolds  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  remove 
a  Garrison  of  the  Enemy's  from  Knocktofer  (being  the 
way  of  our  communication  to  Ross);  which  accord- 
ingly he  did. 

We  marched  back  with  the  rest  of  the  body  to, 
Fethard  and  Cashel :  where  we  are  now  quartered 
— having  good  plenty  both  of  horse  meat  and  man's 
neat  for  a  time  ;  and  being  indeed,  we  may  say,  even 
aknost  in  the  heart  and  bowels  of  the  Enemy  ;  ready 


to  attempt  what  God  shall  next  direct.  And  bless- 
ed be  His  name  only  for  this  good  success  ;  and  for 
this  'also,'  That  we  do  not  find  our  men  are  at  all 
considerably  sick  upon  this  expedition,  though  indeed 
it  hath  been  very  blustering  weather  — 

I  had  almost  forgotten  one  business:  The  Major- 
GeneraJ  was  very  desirous  to  gain  a  Pass  over  the 
Suir  ;  where  indeed  we  had  none  but  by  boat,  or 
when  the  weather  served  Wberefoie,  on  Saturday 
in  the  evening,  he  marched  with  a  party  of  horse  and 
foot  to  Ardfinan  ;  where  wax  a  Bridge,  and  at  the  foot 
of  it  a  strong  Castle.  Which  he,  about  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  attempted; — killed  about  tbirteea 
of  the  Enemy's  ootguard ;  lost  but  two  men,  and 
eight  or  ten  wounded ;  the  Enemy  yielded  ihe  place  to 
him,  and  we  are  possessed  of  it — being  a  very 
considerable  Pass,  and  the  nearest  to  our  Pass  at  Cap- 
poquin  over  the  Blackwater,  whither  we  can  bring 
guns,  ammunition,  or  other  things  from  Youghal  by 
water,  and  then'  over  this  Pass  to  the  Army.  The 
County  of  Tipperary  have  submitted  to  1,5001  a-month 
contribution,  although  they  have  six  or  seven  of  the 
Enemy's  Garrisons  yet  upon   them. 

Sir,  I  desire  the  charge  of  England  as  to  this  War 
may  be  abated  as  much  as  may  be,  and  as  we  know 
you  do  desire,  out  of  your  care  to  the  Commonwealth. 
But  if  yon  expect  your  work  to  be  done,  if  the  march- 
ing Army  be  not  constantly  paid,  and  the  coarse  ta- 
ken that  hath  been  humbly  represented — indeed  it 
will  not  be  for  the  thrift  of  England,  as  far  as  Eng- 
land is  concerned  in  the  speedy  reduction  «-f  Ireland. 
The  money  we  raise  upon  the  ConnlieE  maintains  ibe 
Garrison  forces  :  and  hardly  that.  If  the  active 
force  be  not  maintained,  and  all  contingencies  de- 
frayed, how  can  you  expect  to  have  but  a  lingering 
business  of  it  t  Surely  we  desire  not  to  spend  a  shill- 
ing of  your  treasury,  wherein  our  consciences  do  not 
prompt  us.  We  serve  yon  ;  we  are  willing  to  be 
out  of*  our  trade  of  war  ;  and  shall  hasten,  by  God's 
assistance  and  grace,  to  the  end  of  our  work,  as 
the  labourer  doth  to  be  at  his  rest.  This  makes  us 
bold  to  be  earnest  with  you  for  necessary  supplies  : — 
that  of  money  is  one  And  there  be  soille  other 
things — which  indeed  I  do  not  think  for  your  ser- 
vice to  speak  of  publicly,  which  I  shall  humbly  repre- 
.«ent  to  the  Council  of  State — wherewith  I  desire  we 
may  be  accommodated. 

Sir,  the  Lord,  who  doth  all  these  things,  gives 
hopes  of  a  speedy  issue  to  this  business  ;  and,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  graciously  appear  in  it.  And  Imly 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  strength  and  combination  of 
enemies  round  about,  nor  of  slanderous  tongues  at 
home.  God  hath  hither  to  fenced  youagainstal! 
those,  to  wonder  and  amazment ;  they  are  tokens  of 
your  prosperity  and  success : — only  it  will  be  good  for 
you,  and  us  that  serve  you,  to  fear  the  Lord  ;  to  fear 
unbelief,  self-seeking,  confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh 
and  opinion  of  any  instruments  that  they  are  other 
than  as  dry  bones.  That  God  be  merciful  in  these- 
things,  "^nd  bless  you,  is  the  humble  prayer  of.  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

OlIVSS   CROMWEIXt- 

Commons  Journals,  25th  February,  1649-50: 
'  A  Letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  from 
Castletown,  16°  Februarti,  1649,  was  this  day 
read;  and  ordered  to  be  forthwith  printed  and  pub- 
lished. Ordered,  That  a  Letter  of  Thanks  be  sent 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  that  Mr. 
Scott  do  prepare  the  Letter ;  and  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  sign  the  same.     Resolved,  That  the  Ix)rd  Lieu. 

*  To  have  done  with. 

t  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  77 ;}  see  also  ComaOBS 
Journals,  25  February,  l&tSt^Oi  .,,.».  ^^  •  ,  .  i  ,    .    *-„ja« 
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tenant  of  Ireland  have  the  use  of  the  Lodgings 
callefl  the  Cockpit,  of  the  Spring  Garden  and  St. 
Jiunea's  House,  and  the  command  of  St.  James's 
Park.' 

The  Letter  of  Thanlc.s,  and  very  handsome  Reso- 
lution did,  as  we  shall  find,  come  duly  to  hand. 
The  Cockpit  was  then  and  long  afterwards  a  sump- 
tuous Royal  'Lodging'  in  Whitehall;  Henry  the 
Eighth's  place  of  cock-fighting: — stood  still  not 
very  long  ago,  say  the  Topographers,  where  the 
present  Privy-Council  Office  is.  The  Cromwell 
Family  hereupon  prepared  to  remove  thither ;  not 
without  reluctance  on  Mrs.  Cromwell's  part,  as 
Ludlow  intimates. 


LETTER  LXXXni. 

'  For  the  Honourable  John  Braddiaw,  Esquire,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cotmcil  of  State  :  TTicsc' 

Cashel,  5th  March.  1649. 

'Sir' —  *  *  »  It  pleaseth  God  still  to  enlarge  your 
interest  here.  The  Castle  of  Cahir,  very  considerable, 
built  upon  a  rock,  and  seated  in  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  Suir,  was  lately  rendered  to  me.  It  cost  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  as  I  am  informed,  about  eight  weeks 
siesie  with  his  army  and  artillery.*  It  is  now  yours 
without  the  loss  of  one  man.  So  also  is  the  Castle  of 
Kiltinan  ;  a  veiy  large  and  strong  Castle  of  the  Lord 
of  Dunboyne's ;  this  latter  I  took  in  with  my  cannon 
without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

We  have  taken  the  Castle  of  Golden  Bridge,  another 
pass  upon  the  Suir;  as  also  the  Castle  of  Dundrum, 
at  which  we  lost  about  six  men — Colonel  Zanchy, 
who  commanded  the  party,  being  shot  through  the 
hand.  We  have  placed  another  strong  Garrison  at 
Ballynakill,  upon  the  edge  of  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties.  We  have  divers  Garrisons  in  the  County 
of  Limerick  ;  and  by  these  we  take  away  the  Enemy's 
subsistence,  and  diminish  their  contributions  By 
which  in  time  I  hope  they  will  sink.       ♦  *  * 

OlIVEK    CROMWEH..t 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

Henry  Cromwell,  '  Colonel  Henry,'  and  the  Lord 
Broghil  are  husy  with  Inchiquin  in  Limerick 
County,  to  good  purpose;  a?  other  Colonels  are 
with  other  rebels  elsewhere,  everywhere ;  and 
'  our  Enemies  will  not  stand,  hut  have  marched  to 
Kilkenny.'  Kilkenny  once  taken, '  it  is  not  thought 
they  will  be  able  to  recruit  their  Army,  or  take  the 
field  again  this  summer.' 

For  the  Honourable  IVilliam  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England  :   lliese. 

Carrick,  2d  April,  1650. 
Mr.  Spe.\ker — I  think  the  last  Letter  I  troubled 
you  with,  was  about  the  taking  of  Cahir,  since  which 
time  there  were  taken,  by  beating  up  their  quarters, 
two  Colonels,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Major,  and 
divers  Captains,  all  of  horse  ;  (Colonel  Johnson,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Laiighern,  and  Major  Simes,  were  shot 
to  death,  as  having  served  under  the  Parliament,  but 
now  taken  up  arms  with  the  Enemy. 

»  In  1599  (Camden;  in  Kennet,  ii.  614;)  but  the  'eight 
weeks'  arc  by  no  means  mentioned  in  Camden  I  The  ruing 
of  the  Ca.itle  now  .stand  '  on  a  rock  0rerlnoking  '  the  River  : 
the  •  island,'  I  conclude,  had  been  artificial. 

t  Newspapers  in  Cromwelliana,  p.  77  :  see  also  Commons 
Jouraals  (vi.  381,)  12  March,  1649-6a 


Hearing  that  Castlchaven  and  Lieutenant-General 
Ferral  were  about  Kilkenny,  with  their  Army  lying 
there  quartered,  and  about  Carlow  and  Leighlitt 
Bridge  ;  and  hearing  also  that  Colonel  Hew^on,  witk 
a  good  Party  from  Dublin,  was  come  as  far  as  Baliy- 
sonan,"  and  had  taken  it — we  thought  fit  to  send  aa 
express  to  him,  To  march  up  towards  us  for  a  con- 
junction. And  because  we  doubted  the  sufficiency  of 
his  Party  to  march  with  that  security  that  were  to  be 
wished.  Colonel  Shilbourn  was  ordered  to  go  with 
some  troops  of  hor.se  out  of  the  County  of  \Vexford, 
which  was  his  station,  to  meet  him.  And  because 
the  Enemy  was  possessed  of  the  fittest  places  upoo 
the  Barrow  for  our  conjunction,  we  sent  a  Party  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  and 
about  five-hundred  foot,  to  attempt  upon  Castlehaven 
in  the  rear,  if  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  places  against  ''olonel  Hewson. 

Our  Party,  being  a  light,  nimble  Party,  was  at  the 
Barrow  side  before  Colonel  Hewson  could  be  heard 
of;  and  possesses  a  House,  by  the  Graigue :  they 
marched  towards  Laughlin,  and  faced  Castlehaven 
at  a  pretty  distance  ;  but  he  showed  no  forwardness 
to  engage.  Our  party  not  being  able  to  hear  of  Col- 
onel Hewson,  came  back  as  far  as  Thomastown,  a 
small  walled  Town,  and  a  pas3  upon  the  Nore,  be- 
tween Kilkenny  and  Ross.  Which  our  men  attempt- 
ing to  take,  the  Enemy  made  no  great  resistance; 
but,  by  the  advantage  of  the  bridge,  quitted  the 
Town,  and  fled  to  a  Castle  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant off,  which  they  had  formerly  possessed.  That 
night  the  President  of  Munsterf  and  myself  came 
up  to  the  Party.  We  summoned  the  Castle  ;  end, 
after  two  days,  it  was  surrendered  to  us  :  the  Enemy 
leaving  their  arms,  drums,  colours,  and  ammunition 
behind  them,  and  engaging  never  to  bear  arms  more 
against  the  Parliament  of  England. 

We  lay  still  after  this  about  two  or  three  days. 
The  President  went  back  to  Fethard,  to  bring  up 
some  great  guns,  with  a  purpose  to  attempt  upon  the 
Granny, t  and  some  Castles  thereabouts,  for  the  bet- 
ter blocking  up  of  Waterford  ;  and  to  cause  to  ad- 
vance up  to  us  some  more  of  our  foot.  In  the  end 
we  had  advertisement  that  Colonel  Hewson  was 
come  to  Leighton  ;  where  was  a  very  strong  Castle 
and  pass  over  the  Barrow.  I  sent  him  word  that  he 
should  attempt  it:  which  he  did;  and,  after  some 
dispute,  reduced  it.  By  which  means  we  have  a 
good  pass  over  the  Barrow,  and  intercourse  between 
Munster  and  Leinster.  I  sent  Colonel  Hewson 
word  that  he  should  march  up  to  me  ;  and  we  ad- 
vancing likewise  with  our  Party,  met  'him,' — near 
by  Gowran  ;  a  populous  Town,  where  the  Enemy 
had  a  very  strong  Castle,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Hammond  ;  a  Kentishman,  who  was  a  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  Kentish  Insurrection, §  and  did 
manape  the  Lord  Capel's  business  at  his  Trial.  I 
sent  him  a  civil  invitation  to  deliver  up  the  Castle 
unto  me  ;  to  which  he  returned  me  a  very  resolute 
answer  and  full  of  height.  We  planted  our  artillery; 
and  before  we  had  made  a  breach  considerable,  the 
Enemy  beat  a  parley  for  a  treaty  ;  which  1,  having 
offered  so  fairly  to  him,  refused  ;  but  sent  him  in 
positive  conditions,  Thit  the  soldiers  should  have 
their  lives,  and  the  Commissioned  Officers  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  should  be  thought  fit ;  which  in  the  end 
was  submitted  (o.  The  ne.xt  day,  the  Colonel,  Ma- 
jor, and  the  rest  of  the  Commissioned  Officers  were 
shot  to  death  ;  all  hut  one,  who,  being  a  very  earn- 
est instrument  to  have  the  Castle  delivered,  was 
pardoned.     In  the  same  Castle  also  we  took  a  PopiA 

'  See  Whitlocke,  p.  430  ;  Carte,  ii.  113. 

t  Ireton  (Commons  Journals,  4  December,  1649) 

\  Now  a  ruin  near  Waterford  ;  he  spells  it '  Uranno.' 

ij  In  164a    None  of  our  Hamaonds. 
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Priest,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Catholics  in  this 
K!;iment ;  who  was  caust>d  to  be  hanged.  I  trouble 
you  with  this  the  rather,  because  this  regiment  was 
the  Lord  of  Ormocid's  own  regiment.  In  this  Castle 
was  good  store  of  provi.sions  fur  the  Army. 

Alter  the  takins  of  this  Castle,  it  was  agreed 
amongst  as  to  march  to  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  Which 
we  did  upon  Friday,  the  22d  of  March  :  and  com- 
ing with  our  body  wiihin  a  mile  of  the  Town,  we 
advanced  with  some  horse  very  near  unco  it :  and 
that  evening  I  sent  Sir  Walter  Builer  and  the  Corpo- 
ration a  letter.  We  took  the  best  view  we  could 
wbeie  to  plant  our  baitcries;  and  upon  Monday,  the 
25th,  our  batteries,  consisting  of  three  guns,  began 
to  play.  After  near  a  hundred  shot,  we  made  a 
breach,  as  we  hoped  siormable.  Our  men  were 
drawn  out  ready  for  the  attempt ;  and  Colonel  Ewer 
'  was '  ordered,  with  about  one  thousand  foot,  to 
endeavor  to  possess  the  Ifish-Town,  much  about  ihe 
time  of  our  storming  ; — which  he  accordingly  did, 
with  the  loss  of  not  above  three  or  four  men.  Our 
men  upon  the  signal  fell  on  upon  the  breach,  which 
indeed  was  not  j)erformed  with  usual  courage  nor 
success ;  for  they  were  beaten  off,  with  the  loss  of 
one  Captain,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Enemy  had  made  two  retrench- 
ments or  countei-works,  which  they  had  strongly 
palisadoed  ;  and  both  of  them  did  so  command  our 
breach,  that  indeed  it  was  a  mercy  to  us  we  did  not 
farther  contend  for  an  entrance  there  ;  it  being  pro- 
bable that,  if  we  had.  it  would  cost  us  very  dear. 

Having  possessed  the  Irish-Town  ;  and  ihere  be- 
ing another  Walled  Town  on  the  other  side  of  the 
River,  eight  companies  of  foot  were  sent  over  the 
river  to  possess  that.  Which  accordingly  was  effect- 
ed, and  not  above  the  like  number  lost  that  were  in 
possessing  the  Irish-Town.  The  officer  th"t  com- 
manded ihis  party  in  chief,  attempted  to  pass  over 
the  Bridge  into  the  City,  and  to  fire  the  Gate  ; 
which  indeed  was  done  with  good  resolution  : — but, 
lying  loo  open  to  the  Enemy's  shot,  he  had  forty  or 
fifiy  men  killed  and  wounded;  which  was  a  sore 
biow  t4<  us.  We  made  our  preparations  for  a  second 
battery  ;  which  was  wt-ll  near  perfected  :  '  but '  the 
Enemy,  seeing  himself  thus  begirt,  sent  for  a  Treaty; 
and  had  it ;  and,  in  some  hours,  aarreed  to  deliver 
■p  the  Castle  u|>on  the  Articles  enclosed.  Which, 
•accordingly,'  we  received  upon  Thursday,  the  28th 
of  March  — We  find  the  Castle  e.xceedin^  well  forti- 
fied by  :he  industry  of  the  Enemy  ;  being  also  very 
capacious :  so  that  if  we  had  taken  the  Town,  we 
must  have  had  a  new  work  for  the  Castle,  which 
might  have  cost  much  blood  and  time.  So  that,  we 
hope,  the  Lord  hath  provided  better  for  us ;  and  we 
look  at  it  as  a  gracions  mercy  that  we  have  the 
{Mace  for  you  upon  these  terms.* 

Whilst  these  affairs  were  transacting,  a  Lieotenant- 
Co!on»'l,  three  Majors,  eight  Captains,  being  Enfflis^h, 
Welsh  and  Scotch  with  others,  possessed  of  Cantwell 
Castle,t— a  very  strong  Castle,  situated  in  a  bog,  well 
faraished  with  provisions  of  com — were  ordered  by 
Sir  Walter  Butler  to  come  to  strengthen  the  Garrison 
of  Kilkenny.  But  they  sent  two  Officers  to  me,  to 
offer  me  the  place,  and  their  service — that  they  mi«ht 
have  passes  to  go  beyond  sea  to  serve  foreign  states, 
with  some  money  to  bear  their  charges:  the  last 
■whereof  'likewise'  I  consented  to;  they  promising 
to  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Parliament  of 
England.  Colonel  Abbot  also  attempted  Ennisnag  ; 
where  were  gotten  a  company  of  rogues  which  '  had  ' 
revolted  from  Colonel  Jooes  |    The  Soldiers  capitu- 

•  Carte,  ii.  113. 

t  Of  Cantwell,  Pulkerry,  Batlopoin  aad  Conkill,  ia  this 
paragraph,  i  can  hear  no  tidings. 
}  The  late  Michael  Jones. 


lated  for  life,  and  their  two  Officers  were  hanged  for 
revolting.  Adjutant-Gr-nenii  Sadler  was  commanded 
with  two  guns  to  attempt  some  Castles  in  the  County 
of  Tipperary  and  Kilkeony:  which  being  reduced 
*  would'  e.xceedingly  tend  to  the  blocking  up  of  two 
considerable  Towns.  He  summoned  Pulkerry,  a 
Garrison  under  Clonmel .-  battered  it ;  they  refusing 
to  come  out,  stormed  it ;  put  thirty  or  forty  of  them 
to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  remaining  obstinate  were 
fired  in  the  Castle.  He  took  Bailopoin  ;  the  Enemy 
marching  away,  leaving  their  arms  b<-hind  them  He 
took  also  the  Granny  and  Donkill,  two  very  conside- 
rable places  to  Waterford,  U|K)n  the  same  terms. — We 
have  advanced  our  quarters  towards  the  Enemy,  a 
considerable  way  above  Kilkenny  ;  where  we  hope, 
by  the  gaining  of  ground,  to  get  subsistence  ;  and  stUl 
to  grow  upon  the  Euemy,  as  the  Lord  shall  bless  us. 

Sir,  I  may  not  be  wanting  to  tell  you,  and  renew  it 
again.  That  our  hardships  are  not  a  few  ;  that  I  think 
in  my  conscience,  if  monies  be  not  supplied,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  your  work  : — I  w«iuld  not  say 
this  to  you,  if  I  did  not  reckon  it  my  duty  so  to  do. 
But  if  it  be  supplied,  and  that  speedily,  I  hope,  through 
the  good  hand  of  the  Lord,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
England  will  be  at  an  end  of  this  charge  ; — for  the 
saving  of  which,  I  beseech  you  help  as  soon  as  yoa 
can  !  Sir,  our  horse  have  not  had  one  month's  pay 
of  five.  We  strain  what  we  can  that  the  foot  may 
be  paid,  or  else  they  wonid  starve.  Those  Towns 
that  are  to  be  reduced,  esi»ecially  one  or  two  of  them, 
if  we  should  proceed  by  the  rules  of  other  states, 
would  cost  you  more  money  than  this  Army  hath  had 
since  we  eame  over.  I  hope,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  will  come  cheaper  to  you :  but  how  we 
should  be  able  to  proceed  in  our  attempts  without 
reasonable  supply,  is  humbly  submitted  and  represent- 
ed to  you.  I  think  1  need  not  say,  that  a  speedy 
period  put  to  this  work  will  break  the  expectation  of 
all  your  enemies.  And  seeing  the  Lord  is  not  want- 
ing to  yoo,  I  most  humbly  beg  it,  that  you  would  not 
be  wanting  to  yourselves. 

In  the  last  place,  it  cannot  be  thought  but  the 
taking  of  these  places,  and  keeping  but  what  is  neces- 
sary of  them,  must  needs  swallow  up  our  foot ;  and 
I  may  humbly  repeat  it  again.  That  I  do  not  know  of 
much  above  two-thousand  of  your  five-thousand  re- 
cruits come  to  ns.  Having  given  you  this  account 
concerning  yoor  affairs,  lam  nowobiii;ed  to  give  yoa 
an  account  concerning  myself,  which  I  shall  do  with 
all  clearness  and  honesty. 

I  have  received  divers  private  intimations  of  your 
plea.«ure  to  have  me  come  in  person  to  wait  upon  yoa 
in  England  ;  as  also  copies  of  Votes  of  the  Parliament 
to  that  purpose.  But  considering  the  way  they  came 
to  me  was  but  *  by  '  private  iniimai  ions,  and  the 
Votes  did  refer  to  a  Letter  to  be  signed  by  the  Shak- 
er— I  thought  it  would  have  been  too  much  forward- 
ness in  me  to  have  left  my  charge  here,  until  the  said 
Letter  came  ;  it  being  not  fit  for  me  to  prophesy 
whether  the  Letter  would  be  an  absolute  command, 
or  having  limitations  with  a  liberty  left  by  the  Par- 
liament to  me,  to  consider  in  what  way  to  yield  my 
obedience.  Your  Letter  came  to  my  hands  U|ioa 
Friday,  the  22d  of  March,  the  same  day  that  1  came 
before  (he  City  of  Kilkenny,  and  when  I  was  near 
the  same.  And  I  understood  by  Dr  Cartwright,  who 
delivered  it  to  me,  ;hat  reason  of  cross  winds,  and  the 
want  of  shipping  in  the  West  of  Engltnd  where  he 
was,  hindered  him  from  coming  with  it  sooner  ;  it 
bearing  date  the  Sth  of  January,  and  not  coming  to 
my  hands  until  the  2  id  of  March. 

The  Letter  sup;>osed  your  .Army  in  Winter-quar- 
ters, and  the  time  of  the  year  not  suitable  for  present 
action  ;  making  this  as  the  reason  of  your  commend. 
And  your  Forces  have  been  in  action  ever  since  the 
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29th  of  Jamiaiy  ;  and  your  Letter,  which  was  to  be 
the  rule  of  my  obedience,  coming  to  my  hands  after 
our  having  b  en  so  long  in  action — with  res|)ect  had 
to  the  reasons  you  were  pleased  to  use  iherein,  '  1 
knew  not  what  to  do.'  And  havinp;  received  a  [set- 
ter signed  by  yourself,  of  the  26th  of  February,* 
which  mentions  not  a  word  of  the  continuance  of 
your  pleasure  r.on<;ernini  my  coming  over,  I  did  hum- 
bly conceive  it  much  consisting  wiih  my  duty,  humbly 
to  beg  a  po.sitive  signification  what  your  will  is  ;  pio- 
fesfeing  (as  before  the  Lord)  that  1  am  most  ready  to 
obey  your  comm;ind3  herein  with  all  alacrity  ;  rejoic- 
ing only  to  be  about  that  work  which  I  am  called  to 
by  tlioGe  whom  God  hath  set  over  me,  which  1  ac- 
knowledge you  to  be  ;  and  fearing  only  in  obeying 
you,  lo  disobey  you. 

I  most  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  you  to  judge 
for  me.  Whether  your  Letter  doth  not  naturally  allow 
me  the  liberty  of  begging  a  more  clear  expression  of 
Vour  command  and  pleasure.  Which, when  vouchsafed 
(into  me,  will  find  most  ready  and  cheerful  obedience 
from.  Sir  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  CROMWELL-t 


LETTER  LXXXV. 

Here  of  the  same  date,  is  a  Letter  to  Mayor  ; 
which  concludes  what  we  have  in  Ireland. 

JFbr  my  very  loving  Brother,  Richard  Mayor,  Esq.  at 
Hursley  in  Hampshire  :    These. 

•  Carrick,  2d  April,  1650. 

Drar  Brother — For  me  to  write  unto  you  the  slate 
•>f  our  affairs  here  were  more  indeed  than  I  have  lei- 
sure well  (o  do  ;  and  therefore  I  hope  you  do  not  ex- 
fect  it  from  me  ;  seeing  when  I  write  to  the  Parlia 
inent  I  usually  am,  as  becomes  me,  very  particular 
with  them  ;  and  usually  from  thence  the  knowledge 
thereof  is  spread. 

Only  this  let  me  say,  which  is  the  best  intelligence 
to  Friends  that  are  truly  Christian  :  The  Lord  is  pleas- 
ed still  to  vouchsafe  us  His  presence,  and  to  prosper 
His  own  work  in  our  hands; — which  to  us  is  the  more 
eminent  because  truly  we  are  a  company  of  poor  weak 
worthless  creatures.  Truly  our  work  is  neither  from 
enr  own  brHins  nor  from  our  courage  and  stiength: 
but  we  follow  the  Lord  who  goeth  before,  and  gather 
what  He  scattereth,  that  so  all  may  appear  to  be  from 
Him. 

The  taking  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny  hath  been  one 
©four  last  works;  which  indeed  I  believe  hath  been 
k  great  disconiposing  the  Enemy — it's  so  much  in 
Iheir  bowels.  We  have  taken  many  considerable 
places  lately,  without  much  loss.  What  can  we  say 
to  these  things  !  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
Bsf  Who  can  fight  against  the  Lord  and  pro-sperT 
Who  can  resist  His  will  1  The  Lord  keep  us  in  His 
love. 

I  desire  your  prayers;  your  Family  is  often  in 
enine.  I  rejoice  to  hear  how  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord 
lo  deal  with  iny  daughter. $  The  Lord  bless  her,  and 
sanctify  all  His  dispensations  to  them  and  us.  I  have 
rommilted  my  Son  to  you  ;  I  pray  counsel  him  Some 
Letters  I  have  lately  had  from  him  have  a  good  sa 
vour :  the  Lord  treasure  up  grace  there,  that  out  of 
that  treasury  he  may  bring  forth  good  things. 

Sir,  I  desire  my  very  entire  affection  may  be  pre- 
sented to  my  dear  Sister,  my  Cousin  Ann  and  the  rest 
»8ee  Letter  LXXXTI. 

t  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  pp.  78-81.) 

t  In  a  ho'.icful  way,  I  conclude!  Richard's  first  child, 
tecordingto  Nolile's  registers,  was  not  born  tiH  3d  November, 
166^  (Noble,  i  189;)  a  boy,  who  died  within  three  weeks. 
Noble's  registers,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  are  very  defective. 


of  my  Cousins — and  to  idle  Dick  Norton  when  yoa 
see  him.     Sir,  I  rest,         Your  most  loving  Brother, 
Oliver  Cromwell.* 

In  the  end  of  this  month,  *  the  President  Frigate,* 
President  Bradshaw  Frigate  sails  from  Milfori 
Haven  •  to  attend  his  E.\cellency's  pleasure,'  and 
bring  him  home  if  he  see  good  to  come.  He  has 
.still  one  storm  to  do  there  first;  that  of  Clonmel, 
where  'Two  thousand  foot,  all  Ulster  men,'  are 
gatheied  for  a  last  struggle; — the  death-agony  of 
this  War,  after  which  it  will  fairly  die,  and  Be  buri- 
ed. A  very  tierce  storm,  and  fire-whirlwind  of  last 
agony ;  whereof  take  this  solid  account  by  an  eye- 
witness and  hand-actor ;  and  so  leave  this  part  of 
our  .subject.  The  date  is  1 0th  May,  1650 ;  ♦  a  Let- 
ter from  Clonmel  in  Ireland :' 

"  Worthy  Sir— Yesterday,"  Thursday,  9th  May, 
"  we  stormed  Clonmel :  in  which  work  both  oflicers 
and  .''oldiers  did  as  much  and  more  than  could  be 
expected.  We  had,  with  our  guns,  made  a  breach 
in  their  works ; — where,  after  an  hot  fight,  we  gave 
back  a  while ;  but  presently  charged  up  to  the  same 
ground  again.  But  the  Enemy  had  made  them- 
selves e.vceeding  strong,  by  double-works  and  tra- 
verse, which  were  worse  to  enter  than  the  breach ; 
when  we  came  up  to  it,  they  had  cross-works,  and 
were  strongly  flanked  from  the  houses  within  their 
works.  Tne  Enemy  defended  themselves  against 
us  that  day,  until  towards  the  evening,  our  men  all 
the  while  keeping  up  close  to  their  breach ;  and 
many  on  both  sides  were  slain,"  The  tierce  death- 
wrestle,  in  the  breaches  here,  lasted  four  hours :  so 
many  hours  of  hot  storm  and  continuous  tug  of 
war,  "  and  many  men  were  slain."  "  At  night,  the 
Enemy  drew  out,  on  the  other  side,  and  marched 
away  undiscovered  to  us;  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
Clonmel  sent  out  for  a  parley.  Upon  which.  Arti- 
cles were  agreed  on,  before  we  knew  the  Enemy 
was  gone.  After  signing  of  the  Conditions,  we  dis- 
covered the  Enemy  to  be  gone  ;  and,  very  early  this 
morning,  pursued  them ;  and  fell  upon  their  rear  of 
stragglers,  and  killed  above  200 — besides  those  we 
slew  in  the  storm.  W^e  entered  Clonmel  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  kept  our  Conditions  with  them.  The 
place  is  considerable ;  and  very  advantageous  to  the 
reducing  of  these  parts  wholly  to  the  Parliament  of 
Eng]an(i."f  Whitlocke  has  heard  by  other  Letters, 
'  That  they  found  in  Clonmel  the  stoutest  Enemy 
this  Army  had  ever  met  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  there 
was  never  seen  so  hot  a  storm  of  so  long  continu- 
ance, and  so  gallantly  defended,  either  in  England 
or  Ireland.'l 

The  Irish  Commander  here  was  Hugh  O'Neil,  a 
kin.sman  of  Owen  Roe's: — vain  he  too,  this  new 
brave  O'Neil !  It  is  a  lost  Cause.  It  is  a  Caut-e  he 
has  not  yet  seen  into  the  secret  of,  and  cannot 
prosper  in.  Fiery  fighting  cannot  prosper  in  it; 
no,  there  needs  something  other  first,  which  has 
never  yet  been  done  ;  let  the  O'Neil  go  else \vh  ;ther, 
with  his  fighting  talent;  here  if  avails  nothing,  and 
less.  To  the  surrendered  Irish  Officers  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  granted  numerous  permissions  to  em- 
body regiments,  and  go  abroad  with  them  into  any 
Country  not  at  war  with  England.  Some  'Five- 
and  forty  Thousand'  Kurisees,  or  whatever  name 

*  Harris,  p.  012. 

f  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  81.) 

i  WhiUocke,  p.  441. 
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they  had,  went  in  this  way  to  France,  to  Spain,  and 
fought  there  far  off;  and  their  own  land  had  peace. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  would  fain  have  seen  Water- 
ford  surrender  before  he  went:  but  new  Letters 
arrive  from  the  Parliament;  affiiirs  in  Scotland 
threatened  to  become  pressing.  He  appoints  Ireton 
his  Deputy,  to  finish  the  business  here;  rapidly 
makes  what  survey  of  Munster,  what  adjustment 
of  Ireland,  military  and  civil,  is  possible; — steps 
on  board  the  President  Frigate,  in  the  last  days  of 
May,  and  spreads  sail  for  England.  He  has  been 
some  nine  monttis  in  Ireland  ;  leaves  a  very  hand- 
some spell  of  work  done  there. 

At  Bristol,  after  a  rough  passage,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  received  with  all  the  honours  and  accla- 
mations, •  the  great  guns  firing  thrice ;'  hastens  up 
to  London,  where,  on  Friday,  31st  May,  all  the 
world  is  out  to  welcome  him.  Fairfax,  and  chief 
Officers,  and  Members  of  Parliament,  with  solemn 
salutation,  on  Hounslow  Heath :  from  Hounslow 
Heath  to  Hyde  Park,  where  are  Trainbands  and  Lord 
Mayors ;  to  Whitehall  and  the  Cockpit,  which  are 
better  than  these :  it  is  one  wide  tumult  of  salutation, 
congratulation,  artiDery-volleying,  human  shout- 
ing;— Hero-worship  after  a  sort,  not  the  best  sort. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Oliver  said,  or  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  v/hen  some  sycophantic  per- 
son observed,  "  What  a  crowd  come  out  to  see 
your  Lordship's  triumph  !" — "  Yes,  but  if  it  were 
to  see  me  hanged,  how  many  would  there  be  !"* — 
•  Such  is  what  the  Irish  common  people  still  call 
the  "  Curse  of  Uromwell ;/  this  is  the  summary  of 
his  work  in  that  country.  The  remjiins  of  the  War 
were  finished  out  by  Ireton,  by  Ludlow :  Ireton  died 
of  fever  at  Limerick,  in  the  end  of  the  second  year  ;t 
and  solid  Ludlow,  who  had  been  with  him  for  some 
ten  months,  succeeded.  The  ulterior  arrangements 
for  Ireland  were  those  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament and  the  proper  Official  Persons ;  not  spe- 
cially of  Oliver's  arrangements,  though  of  course 
he  remained  a  chief  authority  in  that  matter,  and 
nothing  could  well  be  done  that  he  with  any  em 
phasis  deliberately  condemned. 

There  goes  a  wild  story,  due  first  of  all  to  Cla- 
rendon I  think,  who  is  the  author  of  many  such, 
How  ihe  Parliament  at  one  time  had  decided  to  'ex- 
terminate '  all  the  Irish  population ;  and  then,  find- 
ing this  would  not  quite  answer,  had  contented  it- 
self with  packing  them  all  off  into  the  Province  of 
Connaught,  there  to  live  upon  the  moorlands;  and 
so  had  pacified  the  Sister  Island  J  Strange  rumours 
no  doubt  were  afloat  in  the  Council  of  Kilkenny 
and  other  such  quarters,  and  were  kept  up  for 
very  obvious  purposes  in  those  days;  and  my 
Lord  of  Clarendon  at  an  after  date,  seeing  Puritan- 
ism hung  on  ihe  gallows  and  tumbled  in  heaps  in 
St.  Margaret's,  thought  it  safe  to  write  with  con- 
siderable latitude  respecting  its  procedure.  My 
Lord  had,  in  fact,  the  story  all  his  own  way  for 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and,  during  thai 
time,  has  set  afloat  through  vague  heads  a  great 
many  things.  His  authority  is  rapidly  sinking; 
and  will  now  probably  sink  deeper  than  even  it  de- 
serves, 

•  Newspapers  (in  Kimber,  p.  14S ;  Whitlocke,  p.  441.) 
f26  November,  1631  (Wooltni;oce;)  Ludlow  had  arrived  in 

January  of  the  same  year  (Memoirs  i.  312,  33-2,  &c.) 
t  Continuation  of  Clarendon's   Life    (Oxford,  1761,)  pp. 

116,  &c.,&c. 


The  real  procedure  of  the  Puritan  Common- 
wealth towards  Ireland  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
or  of  report  by  Lord  Clarendon  ;  the  documentary 
basis  and  scheme  of  it  still  stands  in  black-on - 
white,  and  can  be  read  by  all  persons.*  In  this 
Document  the  reader  will  find,  set  forth  in  authen- 
tic business-form,  a  Scheme  of  Settlement  some- 
what different  from  that  of  •  extermination  :'  which 
if  he  be  curious  in  that  matter,  he  ought  to  consult 
First  it  appears  by  this  Document,  'all  husband- 
men, ploughmen,  labourers,  artificers  and  others  of 
the  meaner  sort'  of  the  Irish  Nation  are  to  be — not 
exterminated ;  no,  but  rendered  exempt  from  pun- 
ishment and  question,  as  to  these  Eight  Years  of 
blood  and  misery  now  ended  :  which  is  a  very  con- 
siderable exception  from  the  Clarendon  Scheme '. 
Next,  as  to  the  Ring-lejulers,  the  rebellious  Land- 
lords, and  Papist  Aristocracy ;  as  to  these  also, 
there  is  a  carefully  graduated  scale  of  punishments 
established,  that  punishment  and  guilt  may  in  some 
measure  correspond.  All  that  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  Massacre  of  Forty-one ; 
for  these,  and  for  certain  other  persons  of  the  turn- 
coat species,  whose  names  are  given,  there  shall  be 
no  pardon — extermination,'  actual  death  on  the 
gallows,  or  perpetual  banishment  and  confiscation 
for  these ;  but  not  without  legal  inquiry  and  due 
trial  first  had,  for  these,  or  for  any  one.  Then  cer- 
tain others,  who  have  been  inarms  at  certain  dates 
against  the  Parliament,  but  not  concerned  in  the 
Massacre  :  the.se  are  declared  to  have  forfeited  their 
estates;  but  lands  to  the  value  of  one-third  of  the 
same  as  a  modicum  to  live  upon,  shall  be  assign- 
ed them,  where  the  Parliament  thinks  safest — in 
the  moorlands  of  Connaught,  as  it  turned  out.  Then 
another  class,  who  are  open  Papists  and  have  not 
manifested  their  good  affection  to  the  Parliament : 
these  are  to  forfeit  one-third  of  their  estates ;  and 
continue  quiet  at  their  peril.  Such  is  the  Docu- 
ment; which  was  regularly  acted  on;  fulfilled  with 
as  much  exactness  as  the  case,  now  in  the  hands 
of  very  exact  men,  admitted  of.  The  Catholic  Aris- 
tocracy of  Ireland  have  to  undergo  this  fate,  for 
their  share  in  the  late  miseries ;  this  and  no  other : 
and  as  for  all '  ploughmen,  husbandmen,  artificers 
and  people  of  the  meaner  sort,'  they  are  to  live 
quiet  where  they  are,  and  have  no  questions  asked. 

In  this  way,  not  in  the  way  of  '  extermination,' 
was  Ireland  settled  by  the  Puritans.  Five-and-for- 
ty-thousand  armed  '  kurisees'  are  fighting,  not 
without  utility  we  hope,  far  off  in  foreign  parts. 
Incurably  turbulent  ringleaders  of  revolt  are  sent 
to  the  moorlands  of  Connaught  Men  of  the  Mas- 
sacre, where  they  can  be  convicted,  of  which  some 
instances  occur,  are  hanged.  The  mass  of  the 
Irish  Nation  lives  quiet  under  a  new  Land  Aristo- 
cracy ;  new,  and  in  several  particulars  very  much 
improved  indeed:  under  these  lives  now  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  Nation;  ploughing,  delving,  hammer- 
ing ;  with  their  wages  punctually  paid  them  ;  with 
the  truth  spoken  to  them,  and  the  tnith  done  to 
them,  so  as  they  had  never  before  seen  it  sir.ce 
they  were  a  Nation  !  Clarendon  himself  admits 
that  Ireland  flourished,  to  an  unexampled  extent, 
under  this  arrangement.  One  can  very  well  be- 
lieve it.  What  is  to  hinder  poor  Ireland  from  flour- 

»  Scobell,  Part  ii.  p.  197  (12  August,  1652 ;)  see  also  p. 
317  (27  Jane,  16S6  ) 
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ishing,  if  you  will  do  the  truth  to  it  and  speak  the 
truth,  instead  of  doing  the  falsity  and  speaking  the 
falsity  ? 

Ireland  under  this  arrangement,  would  have 
grown  up  gradually  into  a  sober,  diligent,  drabcol- 
oured  jMjpulation :  developing  itself,  most  probably, 
in  some  form  of  Calvanistic  Protestantism.  For 
there  was  hereby  a  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland, 
of  the  most  irrefragable  nature,  preaching  daily  in 
all  its  actions  and  procedure  a  real  Gospel  of  Vera- 
city, of  piety,  of  fair  dealing  and  good  order  to  all 
men ;  and  certain  other  '  Protestant  Churches  of 
Ireland,'  and  unblessed  real-imaginary  Entities,  of 
which  the  human  soul  is  getting  weary,  had  of  a 
surety  never  found  footing  there !  But  the  Ever- 
Blessed  Restoration  came  upon  us.  All  that  ar- 
rangement was  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  and  Ireland 
was  appointed  to  develope  itself  as  we  have  seen. 
Not  in  the  drabcoloured  Puritan  way ; — in  what 
other  was  is  still  a  terrible  dubiety,  to  itself  and  to 
us !  It  will  be  by  some  Gospel  of  Veracity,  I  think, 
when  the  Heavens  are  pleased  to  send  such.  This 
•  Curse  of  Cromwell,'  so-called,  is  the  only  Gospel 
of  that  kind  I  can  yet  discover  to  have  ever  been 
fairly  afoot  there. 


WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND. 

The  Scotch  People,  the  first  beginners  of  this 
grand  Puritan  Revolt,  which  we  may  define  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  Divine  Law  of  the  Bible  into 
actual  practice  in  men's  affairs  on  the  Earth,  are 
still  one  and  all  resolute  for  that  object;  but  they 
are  getting  into  sad  difliculties  as  to  realizing  it. 
Not  easy  to  realize  such  a  thing:  besides  true 
will,  there  need  heroic  gifts,  the  highest  that  Hea- 
ven gives,  for  realizing  it!  Gifts  which  have  not 
been  vouchsafed  the  Scotch  People  at  present. 
The  letter  of  their  Covenant  presses  heavy  on 
these  men ;  traditions,  formulas,  dead  letters  of 
many  thing's  press  heavy  on  them.  On  the  whole, 
they  too  are  but  what  we  call  Pedants  in  conduct, 
not  Poets  :  the  sheepskin  record  failing  them,  and 
old  use-and-wont  ending,  they  cannot  farther ;  they 
look  into  a  sea  of  troubles,  shoreless,  starless,  on 
which  there  seems  no  navigation  possible. 

The  faults  or  misfortunes  of  the  Scotch  People, 
in  their  Puritan  business,  are  many  :  but  properly 
their  grand  fault  is  this,  That  they  have  produced 
for  it  no  sufficiently  heroic  man  among  them.  No 
man  that  has  an  eye  to  see  beyond  the  letter  and 
the  rubric;  to  discern,  across  many  consecrated 
rubrics  of  the  Past,  the  inarticulate  divineness  of 
the  Present  and  Future,  and  dare  all  perils  in  the 
faith  of  that !  With  Oliver  Cromwell  born  a 
Scotchman  ;  with  a  Hero  King,  and  a  unanimous 
Hero  Nation  at  his  back,  it  might  have  been  far 
otherwise-  With  Oliver  bom  Scotch,  one  sees  not 
but  the  whole  world  might  have  become  Puritan  ; 
might  have  struggled,  yet  a  long  while,  to  fa'»hion 
itself  according  to  that  divine  Hebrew  Gospel — to 
the  exclusion  of  other  Gospels  not  Hebrew,  which 
also  are  divine,  and  will  have  their  share  of  fulfil- 
ment here  ! — But  of  such  issue  there  is  no  danger. 
Instead  of  inspired  Olivers,  glowing  with  direct 
insight  and  noble  daring,  we  have  Ai^yles,  Lou- 


dons,  and  narrow,  more  or  less  opaque  persons  of 
the  Pedant  species.  Committees  of  Estates,  Com- 
mittees of  Kirks,  much  tied  up  in  formulas,  both 
of  them:  a  bigoted  Theocracy  without  the  inspira- 
tion ;  which  is  a  very  hopeless  phenomenon  in- 
deed !  The  Scotch  People  are  all  willing,  eager  of 
heart;  asking.  Whitherward  ?  But  the  l.«aderg 
stand  aghast  at  the  new  forms  of  danger ;  and  in  a 
vehement  discrepant  manner  some  calling  Halt ! 
others  calling.  Backward  !  others.  Forward  ! — 
huge  confusion  ensues.  Confusion  which  will 
need  an  Oliver  to  repress  it ;  to  bind  it  up  in  tight 
manacles,  if  not  otherwise  ;  and  say,  "  There,  sit 
there  and  consider  thyself  a  little  !" — 

The  meaning  of  the  Scotch  Covenant  was.  That 
God's  divine  Law  of  the  Bible  should  be  put  in 
practice  in  these  Nations ;  verily  //,  and  not  the 
Four  Surplices  at  Allhallowtide,  or  any  Formula 
of  cloth  or  sheepskin  here  or  elsewhere  which 
merely  pretended  to  be  it :  but  then  the  Covenant 
says  expressly,  there  is  to  be  a  Stuart  King  in  the 
business:  we  cannot  do  without  our  Stuart  King  ! 
Given  a  divine  Law  of  the  Bible  on  one  hand,  and 
a  Stuart  King,  Charles  First  or  Charles  Second,  on 
the  other:  alas,  did  History  ever  present  a  more 
irreducible  case  of  equations  in  this  world  ?  1  pity 
the  poor  Scotch  Pedant  Governors;  still  more  the 
poor  Scotch  People  who  had  no  other  to  follow  f 
Nay,  as  for  that,  the  People  did  get  through,  in 
the  end ;  such  was  their  indomitable  pious  con- 
stancy, and  other  worth  and  fortune ;  and  Presby- 
tery became  a  Fact  among  them,  to  the  whole 
length  possible  for  it;  not  without  endless  results. 
But  for  the  poor  Governors  this  irreducible  case 
proved,  as  it  were,  fatal !  They  have  never  since, 
if  we  will  look  narrowly  at  it,  governed  Scotland, 
or  even  veil  known  that  they  were  there  to  attempt 

Governing  it.  Once  they  lay  on  Dunse  Hill,  '  each 
larl  with  his  Regiment  of  Tenants  round  him,' 
For  ChriM's  Crown  and  Covenant;  and  never 
since  had  they  any  noble  National  act  which  it 
was  given  them  to  do.  Growing  desperate  of 
Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,  they  in  the  next 
generation  when  our  Annus  Mirabilis  arrived, 
hurried  up  to  Court,  looking  out  for  other  Crowns 
and  Covenants;  deserted  Scotland  and  her  Cause, 
somewhat  basely ;  took  to  booing  and  booing  for 
Causes  of  their  own,  unhappy  mortals; — and  Scot- 
land and  all  Causes  that  were  Scotland's  have  had 
to  go  on  very  much  without  them  ever  since! 
Which  is  a  very  fatal  issue  indeed,  as  I  reckon  ; — 
and  the  time  for  settlement  of  accounts  about  it, 
which  could  not  fail  always,  and  seems  now  fa.st 
drawing  nigh,  looks  very  ominous  to  me.  For  in 
fact  there  is  no  creature  more  fatal  than  your 
Pedant;  safe  as  he  esteems  himself,  the  terriblest 
issues  spring  from  him.  Human  crimes  are  many  ; 
but  the  crime  of  l)eing  deaf  to  the  God's  Voice,  of 
bting  blind  to  all  but  parchments  and  antiquarian 
rubrics  when  the  Divine  Handwriting  is  abroad  on 
the  sky — certainly  there  is  no  crime  which  the 
Supreme  Powers  do  more  terribly  avenge! 

But  leaving  all  that — the  poor  Scotch  Governors, 
we  remark,  in  that  old  crisis  of  theirs,  have  come 
upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  getting  Charles 
Second  to  adopt  the  Covenant  the  best  he  can. 
Whereby  our  parchment  formula  is  indeed  saved  ; 
but  the  divine  fact  has  gone  terribly  to  the  waU  *. 
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The  Scotch  Governors  hope  otherwise.  By  trea- 
ties at  Jersey,  treaties  at  Bieda,  they  and  the  bard 
Law  of  Want  together  have  constrained  this  poor 
young  Stuart  to  their  detested  Ck)Tenant ;  as  the 
Frenchman  said,  they  have  ♦compelled  him  to 
atiopt  it  voluntarily.'  A  feartul  crime,  thinks 
Oliver,  and  think  we.  How  dare  you  enact  such 
mummery  under  High  Heaven !  exclaim.s  he.  Vou 
■wii I  prosecute  Malignants;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
some  poor  varnish,  transparent  even  to  yourselves, 
you  adopt  into  your  bosom  the  Chief  Malignant ! 
ily  soul  come  not  into  your  secret ;  mine  honour 
be  not  united  unto  you! — 

In  fact,  his  new  Sacred  Majesty  is  actually  un- 
der way  for  the  Scotch  court;  will  become  a  Co- 
venanted King  there.  Of  himself  a  likely  enough 
young  man  ; — very  unfortunate  he  too.  Satisfac- 
torily descended  from  the  Steward  of  Scotland  and 
Catherine  Muir  of  Caldwell  (whom  some  have 
called  an  improper  female  ;*)  satisfactory  in  this 
respect,  but  in  others  most  unsatisfactory.  A  some- 
what loose  young  man;  has  Buckingham,  Wil- 
mot  and  Company,  at  one  hand  of  him,  and  pain- 
ful Mr.  Livingston  and  Presbyterian  ruling-elders 
at  the  other ;  is  hastening  now,  as  a  Covenanted 
King,  towards  such  a  Theocracy  as  we  described. 
Perhaps  the  most  anomalous  phenomenon  ever 
proiluced  by  Nature  and  Art  working  together  in 
this  World  ! — He  had  sent  Montrose  before  him, 
poor  young  man,  to  try  if  war  and  force  could 
effect  nothing;  whom  instantly  the  Scotch  Nation 
took,  and  tragically  hanged. f  They  now  winking 
hard  at  that  transaction,  protfer  the  poor  young  man 
their  Covenant ;  compel  him  to  sign  it  voluntarily, 
and  be  Covenanted  King  over  them. 

The  result  of  all  which  for  the  English  Com- 
monwealth cannot  be  doubtful.  What  Declara- 
tions, Papers,  Protocols,  pas-^d  on  the  occasion — 
numerous,  flying  thick  between  Edinburgh  and 
London  in  late  months — ^shall  remain  unknown  to 
us.  The  Commonwealth  has  brought  Cromwell 
home  from  Ireland  ;  and  got  forces  ready  for  him : 
that  is  the  practical  outcome  of  it  The  Scotch 
also  have  got  forces  ready ;  will  either  invade  us, 
or  (which  we  decide  to  be  preferable)  be  invaded 
by  U3.J  Cromwell  must  now  take  up  the  Scotch 
coil  of  troubles,  as  he  did  the  Irish,  and  deal  with 
that  too.  Fairfa.x,  as  we  heard,  was  unwilling  to 
go;  Cromwell,  urging  the  Counc.l  of  State  to  sec- 
ond him,  would  fain  persuade  Fairfax ;  gets  him 
fitili  nonninated  (bmmander-in-chief ;  but  cannot 
persuade  him ; — will  himself  have  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  go. 

In  Waitlocke  and  Ludlow§  there  is  record  of 
earnest  intercessions,  solemn  conference  held  with 
Fairfax  in  Whitehall,  duly  prefaced  by  prayer  to 
Heavaa;  intended  on  Cromwell's  part  to  persuaile 
Fairfax  that  it  is  his  duty  again  to  accept  the  chief 
.command,  and  lead  us  into  Scotland.  Fairfax, 
nrgei  by  his  Wife,  a  Vere  of  the  fighting  Veres, 
ana  given  to  Presbyterian  ism,  dare  not  and  will 
not  go ; — sends  '  Mr.  Rushworth,  his  Secretary," 
■en  the  morrow,  to  give  up  his  Commission, (j  that 

*  Hsneloads  of  Jacobites,  Anti-Jaeobite  Pamphlets ;  Good- 
all.  Pather  Inae^,  Sec.  Jtc.  How  it  was  setllKd,  (  do  not 
cecollect.  t  Details  of  the  basiness,  io  Balfour,  ir.  9--i2. 

1  Com-noas  JoiimaU,  '26  June,  16-dO. 

4  Wtiitlocke,  pp.  444-6  (35  Jane.  IftsO })  Ludlow.  L  317. 

I  CoounoBS  Joornals,  uU  ti^*. 
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Cromwell  himsi.4f  may  be  named  General -in-chief. 
In  this  preliminary  buttiness,  says  Ludlow,  '  Crom- 
well acteJ  his  jart  so  to  the  life  that  I  really  thought 
he  wished  Fairfax  to  go.'  Wooden -heaaed  that  I 
was,  I  had  reason  to  alter  that  notion  by  and  by  ! 

Wooden  Ludlow  gives  note  of  another  very 
singular  interview  he  himself  bad  with  Cromwell, 
'  a  little  after,'  in  those  same  days  or  hours.  Crom- 
well whispered  him  in  the  House ;  they  agreed  '  to 
meet  that  afternoon  in  the  Council  of  i>tate,'  in 
Whitehall,  and  there  withdraw  into  a  private  room 
to  have  a  little  talk  together.  Oliver  bad  cast  his 
eye  on  Ludlow  as  a  lit  man  for  Ireland,  to  go  and 
second  Ireton  there ;  he  took  him,  as  by  appoint- 
ment, into  a  private  room,  '  the  Queen's  Guard- 
chamber'  to  wit;  and  there  very  largely  e.\pre:«ed 
himself.  He  testified  the  great  value  he  had  for 
me,  Ludlow  ;  combated  my  objections  to  Ireland; 
spake  somewhat  against  lawyers,  what  a  tortuous 
ungodly  jingle  English  Law  was;  .«pake  of  the 
good  that  might  be  done  by  a  good  aud  brave  man ; 
— spake  of  the  great  Providences  of  God  now 
abroad  on  the  Earth;  in  particular  '  talked  for  al- 
most an  hour  upon  the  Hundred-and -tenth  Psalm;* 
which  to  me,  in  my  solid  wooden  head,  seemed 
extremely  smguiar  '.* 

Modern  readers  not  in  the  case  of  Ludlow,  will 
find  this  fact  illustrative  of  Oliver.  Before  setting 
out  on  the  Scotch  Expedition,  and  just  on  the  eve 
of  doing  it,  we  too  will  read  that  Psiam  of  Hebrew 
David's,  which  had  become  English  Oliver's :  we 
will  fancy  in  our  minds,  not  without  reflections  and 
emotions,  the  largest  soul  in  England  looking  at 
this  God's  Worid  with  prophet's  earnestness  through 
tliat  Hebrew  Word — two  Divine  Phenomena  ac- 
curately correspondent  for  Oliver ;  the  one  accurate- 
ly the  prophetic  symbol,  and  articulate  interpreta- 
tion oi  the  other.  As  if  the  Silences  bad  at  length 
found  utterance,  and  this  was  their  Voice  from  out 
of  old  Eternity 

'The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord :  Sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 
The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  o£ 
Zion:  rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies. 
Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  pow- 
er; in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  from  the  womb  of 
the  morning-  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth. 
The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent  Thoa 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 
The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand,  shall  strike  through 
Kings  in  the  day  oYhis  wrath.  He  shall  judge  a- 
mong  the  Heathen ;  he  shall  fill  the  places  with 
the  dead  bodies;  he  shall  wound  the  heads  over 
many  countries.  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the 
way  :  therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head.'  ^ 

In  such  spirit  goes  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Wars. 
'A  goJintoxicated  man,'  as  Nova! is  elsewhere 
phrases  it.  I  have  a«ked  myself.  If  anywhere  in 
Modem  European  History,  or  even  in  Ancient  As- 
iatic, there  was  found  a  man  practi.-sing  this  mean 
World's  affairs  with  a  heart  more  filled  by  the  Idea 
of  the  Highest .'  Bathed  in  the  Eternal  Splendours, 
— it  is  so  he  walks  our  dim  Earth  :  this  man  is  one 
of  few.  He  is  projected  with  a  terrible  force  out 
of  the  Eternities,  and  in  the  Times  and  their  arenas 
there  is  nothing  that  can  with.-*tand  him.  It  is 
great ; — to  as  it  is  tragic ;  a  thing  that  should  strike 
*  Lodlow,  i.  319. 
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UB  dumb !  My  brave  one,  thy  old  noble  Proph- 
ecy is  divine ;  older  than  Hebrew  D;ivid ;  ojd  as  Ihe 
Origin  of  Man  ;~aud  shall,  though  in  wider  ways 
than  thou  supposest,  be  fullilied ! — 


LETTERS  LXXXVI— XC. 

On  Wednesday,  26th  June,  1650,  the  Act  ap- 
pointing 'That  Oliver  Cromwell,  E>»quire,  be  con- 
stituted Captain-General  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Forces  raised  or  to  b?  raised  by  authority 
of  Parliament  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land'* was  passed.  '  Whereupon,'  says  Whitlocke, 
♦great  ceremonies  and  congratulations  of  the  new 
General  were  made  to  him  from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple; and  he  went  on  roundly  with  his  business.' 
Roundly,  rapidly ;  for  in  three  days  more,  on  Satur- 
day, the  29lh,  '  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  went 
out  of  London  towards  the  North:  and  the  news  of 
him  marching  northward  much  startled  the  Scots.'f 

He  has  Lambert  for  Major-General,  Cousin 
Whalley  for  Commissary-General;  and  among  bis 
Colonels  are  Overton  whom  we  knew  at  Hull, 
Pride  whom  we  have  seen  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
and  a  taciturn  man,  much  given  to  chewing  tobacco, 
whom  we  have  transiently  seen  in  various  places, 
Colonel  George  Monk  by  name.J  An  excellent 
officer;  listens  to  what  you  say,  answers  often  by 
a  .splash  of  brown  juice  merely,  but  punctually 
does  what  is  double  of  it.  Puddingheaded  Hodgson 
the  Yorkshire  Captain  is  also  there;  from  whom 
perhaps  we  may  glean  a  rough  lucent-point  or  two. 
The  Army,  as  my  Lord  General  attracts  it  gradually 
from  the  right  and  left  on  his  march  northward, 
amounts  at  Tweedside  to  some  Sixteen -thousand 
horse  and  foot.§  Rushworth  goes  with  him  as 
Secretary;  historical  John ;  having  now  done  with 
Faiil'ax: — but,  alas  his  Papers  for  this  Period  are 
all  lo.st  to  u&:  it  was  not  safe  to  print  them  with 
the  others;  and  they  are  lost!  The  Historical 
Collections,  with  their  infinite  rubbish  and  their 
modicum  of  jewels,  cease  at  the  Trial  of  the  King; 
leaving  us,  fallen  into  far  worse  hands,  to  repent 
of  our  impatience,  and  regrel  the  useful  John ! 

The  following  Letters  without  commentary, 
which  stingy  space  will  not  permit,  must  note  the 
Lord  General's  progress  for  us  as  they  can ;  and 
illuminate  with  hei-e  and  there  a  rude  gleam  of  di- 
rect light  at  first  hand,  an  old  scene  very  obsolete, 
confused  unexplored  and  dim  for  us. 


LETTER  LXXXVL 

«  Dorothy  Cromwell,  we  are  happy  to  find,  has  a 
•little  brat;' — but  the  poor  little  thing  must  have  died 
soon  :  in  Nobles  Inexact  lists  there  is  no  trace  of  its 
ever  having  lived.  The  Lord  General  has  got  into 
Northumberland  He  has  a  good  excuse  for  being 
*eilent  this  way' — the  way  of  Letters. 

For  my  very  loving  Brother,  Richard  Mayor,  Esguire, 
at  his  House  at  Hursley :   Theu. 

Alnwick,  17th  July,  1650. 
Drar  Brother — The  exceed  ins  crowd  of  businesx 

•  Comrriono  Journalu,  in  die.  t  Whitlocke,  pp.  446,  7. 

1  Lfe  </  Monk,  hy  Oiiinlile,  his  Chaplain 
^  Train,  690 ;   horse,  6,416 ;  foot,  10,249  ;  «n  tela,  16,354 
(Cromwelliana,  p.  86.) 


I  had  at  London  is  the  best  excuse  I  can  make  f«f 
my  silence  this  wny.  Indeed,  Sir,  my  heart  beareth 
me  witness  I  want  no  affection  to  you  or  yours;  yon 
are  all  often  in  my  poor  prayers. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  little  Brat  doth. 
I  could  chide  both  Father  and  Mother  for  their  ne- 
glects of  me :  I  know  my  son  is  idle,  but  I  had  belter 
thoughts  of  Doll,  i  doubt  now  her  Husbdnd  hath 
sjioilfd  her;  pray  tell  her  so  from  me.  If  1  had  as 
good  leisure  as  they,  1  should  write  sometimes.  If 
my  Daughter  be  breeding,  I  will  excuse  her;  but  not 
for  her  nursery  !  The  Lord  bless  them.  I  hope  you 
sive  my  Son  good  counsel ;  I  believe  he  needs  it. 
He  is  in  the  dangerous  time  of  his  age,  and  it's  a  very 
vain  world.  O  how  good  it  is  to  close  with  Christ 
betimes  ;  there  is  nothing  else  worth  the  looking  after. 
I  beseech  you  call  upon  him — I  hope  you  will  dis- 
charge my  duly  and  your  own  love :  you  see  how  I 
am  employed.  I  need  pity.  I  know  what  I  fee!. 
CJreat  place  and  business  in  the  world  is  not  worth 
the  looking  after;  I  should  have  no  comfort  in  mine 
but  that  my  hope  is  in  the  Lord's  presence.  I  have 
not  sought  these  things;  truly  I  have  been  called  unto 
them  by  the  Lord ;  and  therefore  am  not  without 
some  assurance  that  He  will  enable  His  poor  worm 
and  weak  servant  to  do  His  will,  and  to  fulfil  my  gen- 
eration. In  this  I  desire  your  prayers.  Desiring  to 
be  lovingly  remembered  to  my  dear  Sister,  to  our  Son 
and  Daughter,  to  my  Cousin  and  the  good  Family,  I 
rest.  Your  very  afleciionate  Brother, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

On  Monday,  22d  July,  the  Army,  after  due  ren- 
dezvousing and  reviewing,  passed  tluough  Ber- 
wick ;  and  encamped  at  Mordington  acro.ss  the 
Border,  where  a  fresh  slay  of  two  days  is  still  ne- 
cessary. Scotland  is  bare  of  resources  for  us. 
That  night,  •  the  !::!cotch  beacons  were  all  set  on 
fire;  the  men  fled,  and  drove  away  their  cattle.* 
Mr.  Bret  his  Excellency's  Trumpeter  returns  from 
Edinburgh  without  symptoms  of  pacification.  'The 
Clergy  represent  us  to  the  people  as  if  we  were 
monsters  of  the  world.'  "  Army  of  Sectaries  and 
Blasphemers,"  is  the  received  term  for  us  among 
the  ScoLs.t 

Already  on  the  march  hitherward,  and  now  by 
Mr.  Bret  in  an  official  way,  have  due  manifestoes 
been  promulgated :  Declaration  To  all  that  are 
Saints  and  Partakers  of  the  Faith  of  God's  Elect 
in  Scotland,  and  Proclamation  To  the  People  of 
Scotland  in  General.  Asking  of  the  mistaken 
People,  in  mild  terms.  Did  you  not  see  us,  and  try 
us,  what  kind  of  men  we  were,  when  we  came 
among  you  two  years  ago  ?  Did  you  find  us  plun- 
derers, murderers,  monsters  of  the  world  ?  •  Whose 
o\  have  we  stolen  .''  To  the  mistaken  Saints  of 
God  in  Scotland,  again,  the  Declaration  te.stifies 
and  argues,  in  a  grand  earnest  way.  That  in  Charles 
Stuart  and  his  party  there  can  be  no  salvation ; 
that  we  seek  the  real  sub.-^tance  of  the  Covenant, 
which  it  is  perilous  to  desert  for  the  mere  outer 
form  thereof; — on  the  whole  that  we  are  not  sec- 
taries and  blasphemers;  and  that  it  goes  against 
our  heart  to  hurt  a  hair  of  any  sincere  servant  of 
God. — Very  earnest  Documents;  signed  by  John 
Rushworth  in  the  name  of  General  and  Officers; 
often  printed  and  reprinted.^     They  bear  Oliver's 

'  Harris,  613  :  one  of  the  Puscy  fitock. 

f  Balfour,  ir.  97,  100,  &c. :  '  Cromwell  the  Blasphemer,' 
(ib.,  88.) 

\  Newspaper*  (in  Parliamentarj  History,  xix.  398,  31>|) 
Commeni  Journals,  19  July,  lti60. 
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■en^e  in  every  feature  of  them ;  but  are  not  dis- 
tinctly of  his  composition :  wherefore,  as  space 
grows  more  and  more  precious,  and  Oliver's  sense 
will  elsewhere  sufficiently  appear,  we  omit  them. 

'  The  Scots,'  says  Whitlocke,'  '  are  all  gone  with 
their  goods  towards  Edinburgh,  by  command  of 
the  Estates  of  Scotland,  upon  penalty  if  they  did 
not  remove ;  so  that  mostly  all  the  men  are  gone 
But  the  wives  stay  behind ;  and  some  of  them  do 
bake  and  brew,  to  provide  bread  and  drink  for  the 
Ens:lish  Army.'  The  public  functionaries  •  have 
told  the  people,  "  That  the  English  Army  intends 
to  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  to  thrust  hot 
irons  through  the  women's  breasts ;" — which  much 
terrified  them,  till  once  the  Greneral's  Proclamations 
were  published.'  And  now  the  wives  do  stay  be- 
hind, and  brew  and  bake,  poor  wives! 

That  Monday  night  while  we  lay  at  Mording- 
ton,  with  hard  accommodation  out  of  doors  and  in— 
my  puddinsheaded  friend  informs  me  of  a  thing. 
The  General  has  made  a  lai^  discourse  to  the  Of- 
ficers and  Army,  now  that  we  are  acro.«s ;  speaks 
to  them  "as  a  Christian  and  a  Soldier,  To  be 
doubly  and  trebly  diligent,  to  be  wary  and  worthy, 
for  sure  enough  we  have  work  before  us !  But 
have  we  not  had  God's  blessing  hitherto?  Let  us 
go  on  faithfully,  and  hope  for  the  like  still  !"t 
The  Army  answered,  'with  acclamations,'  still  au- 
dible to  me. — Yorkshire  Hodeson  continues : 

'Well;  that  night  we  pitched  at  Mordington, 
about  the  House.  Our  Officers,'  General  and  Staff 
Officers,  '  hearing  a  great  .-shout  among  the  soldiers, 
looked  out  of  window.  They  spied  a  soldier  with 
a  Scotch  iiVn' (chuni) 'on  his  head.  Some  of 
them  had  been  purvejnna:  abroad,  and  had  found  a 
vessel  filled  with  Scotch  cream  :  bringing  the  rever- 
sion of  it  to  their  tents,  ?ome  got  dishfuls,  and 
some  hatfuls ;  and  the  cream  being  now  low  in  the 
vessel,  one  fellow  would  have  a  modest  drink,  and 
so  lifts  the  kirn  to  his  mouth :  but  another  canting 
it  up,  it  falls  over  his  head ;  and  the  man  is  lost  in 
it,  all  the  cream  trickles  down  his  apparel,  and  his 
bead  fa.«t  in  the  tub !  This  was  a  merriment  to 
the  Officers;  as  Oliver  loved  an  innocent  jest.' 

A  week  after,  we  find  the  General  very  serious; 
writing  thus  to  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw. 


LETTER  LXXXVIL 

*  CoppERSPATH,"  of  which  the  General  here  speaks, 
IB  the  country  pronunciation  of  Cockburnspath ; 
name  of  a  wild  rock-and-river  chasm,  through 
which  the  great  road  goes,  some  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Dunbar.  Of  which  we  shall  hear  again. 
A  very  wild  road  at  that  time,  as  may  still  be  seen. 
The  ravine  is  now  spanned  by  a  beautiful  Bridge, 
called  Pease  Bridge  or  Rith's  Bridge,  which  pleas- 
nre  parties  go  to  visit. 

To  the  Right  HrmmrahU  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  of  State :  Tlieu. 

Mnsselbnr?h.  30th  Jnly,  1850. 
Mt  Lord — We  marched  from  Berwick  upon  Mon- 
day, bein-  the  22d  of  July  ;  and  lay  at  my  Lord  Mor- 
din?ton's  house,  Monday  night,  Taesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday.    On  Thursday  we  marched  to  Copperspath ; 

•  P.  «0.  t  Hodgson,  p.  130 ;  WhWocfce,  p.  450. 


on  Friday  to  Dunbar,  where  we  i;ot  some  small  pit- 
tance from  our  ships ;  from  whence  we  marched  to 
Haddington. 

On  the  Lord's  day,  hearing  that  the  Scottish  Army 
meant  to  meet  us  at  Glads-moor,  we  laboured  to  |>os- 
sess  the  Moor  before  them  ;  and  beat  our  drums  very 
early  in  the  morning.  But  when  we  came  there,  no 
considerable  body  of  the  Army  appeared.  Where- 
upon Fourteen-hundred  hoise,  ander  the  command  of 
Major-General  Lambert  and  Colonel  Whalley,  were 
sent  as  a  vanguard  to  Mnsselbui^h,  to  see  likewise  if 
they  could  find  out  and  attempt  anything  upon  the 
Enemy  ;  I  marching  in  the  heel  of  them  with  the  re- 
sidue of  the  Army.  Oar  pany  encoantered  with  some 
of  their  horse  ;  but  they  could  not  abide  us.  We  lay 
at  Musselburgh,  encamped  close,  that  night ;  the  En- 
emy's Army  lying  between  Edinburgh  and  Leiih, 
about  four  miles  from  us,  enlrencb«'d  by  a  line  fiaok- 
ered  from  Edinburgh  to  Leith  ;  the  guns  also  from 
Leith  scouring  most  parts  of  the  Line,  so  that  they 
lay  very  strong. 

Ujion  Monday,  29th  instant,  we  were  resolved  to 
draw  up  to  them,  to  see  if  they  would  fight  with  ns. 
And  when  we  came  upon  the  place,  we  resolved  to 
get  our  cannons  as  near  them  as  we  could;  hoping 
thereby  to  annoy  them.  We  likewise  perceived  that 
they  had  some  force  upon  a  Hill  that  overlooks  Ed in- 
buivh,  from  whence  we  might  be  annoyed;  'and' 
did  resolve  to  send  up  a  party  to  possess  the  said 
Hill ; — which  prevailed  ;  bat,  upon  the  whole,  we 
did  find  that  their  Army  were  not  easily  to  be  at- 
tempted. Whereupon  we  lay  still  all  the  said  day; 
which  proved  to  be  so  sore  a  day  and  night  of  rain 
as  I  have  seldom  seen,  and  greatly  to  oar  disadvan- 
tage ;  the  Enemy  having  enough  to  cover  them,  and 
we  nothing  at  all  considerable.*  Our  soldiers  did 
abide  this  difficulty  with  great  courage  and  resolu- 
tion, hoping  they  should  speedily  come  to  fight.  In 
the  morning,  the  ground  being  very  wet  '  and  '  our 
provisions  scarce,  we  resolved  to  draw  back  to  our 
quarters  at  Musselburgh,  there  to  refresh  and  re- 
victual. 

The  Enemy,  when  we  drew  off,  fell  upon  our  rear; 
and  put  them  into  some  little  disorder ;  but  our  bo- 
dies of  horse  being  in  some  readiness,  came  to  a 
grabble  with  them ; — where  indeed  there  was  a  gal- 
lant and  hot  dispote ;  the  Major-Generalf  and  Colonel 
Whalley  being  in  the  rear ;  and  the  Enemy  drawing 
out  great  bodies  to  second  their  first  affront.  Oar 
men  charged  them  up  to  the  very  trenches,  and  beat 
them  in.  The  Major-General's  horse  was  shot  in  the 
neck  and  head  ;  himself  run  through  the  arm  with  a 
lance,  and  ran  into  another  place  of  his  body — was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Enemy,  but  rescued  immediately 
by  Lieutenant  Empson  of  my  regiment.  Colonel  Whal- 
ley, who  was  then  nearest  to  the  Major-General,  did 
charge  very  resolutely ;  and  repulsed  the  Enemy,  and 
killed  divers  of  them  upon  the  place,  and  took  some 
prisoners  without  any  considerable  loss.  Which  in- 
deed did  so  amaze  and  quiet  them,  that  we  marched 
off  to  Musselburgh,  bat  ibey  dared  not  send  out  a 
a  man  to  trouble  us.  We  hear  their  young  King 
looked  on  upon  this,  but  was  very  ill  satisfied  to  see 
their  men  do  no  better. 

We  came  to  Musselburgh  that  night ;  so  tired  and 
wearied  for  want  of  sleep,  and  so  dirty  by  reason  of 
the  wetness  of  the  weaih»r,  that  we  expected  the 
Enemy  would  make  an  infall  opon  us.  Which  ac- 
cordingly they  did,  between  three  and  four  of  the 
clock,  this  morning;  with  fifteen  of  their  mo«t  select 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Mont- 
gomery and  Strahan,  two  champions  of  the  Church  : 
upon  which  business  there  was  great  hope  and  ez- 


*  *  Near  %  little  village  naioe<l.  I  ttiisk,  Lichiianrie,' — i 
Laag  Niddery  (Hodgson,  p.  132.)  f  Lwnbeit 
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pectation  laid.  The  Enemy  came  on  with  a  great 
deal  of  resolution  ;  beat  in  our  Ruarda,  and  put  a 
regiment  of  horse  in  some  disorder:  but  our  men, 
speedily  taking  the  alarm,  charged  the  Enemy  ; 
routed  them,  took  many  prisoners,-  killed  a  ^reat 
many  of  them  ;  did  execution  '  to'  vviihin  a  qunrt'T 
of  a  mile  of  lidinburgh  ;  and,  I  am  infurnieil,  vStrii- 
han*  was  killed  there,  besides  divert  oihcr  Ollicers 
of  quality.  We  took  the  Mijor  [o  Sirahan's  regi- 
ment, Mnjor  Hamilton;  a  LimiL-nant-Colonel,  and 
divers  other  OHicers,  and  persons  of  quality,  whom 
yet  we  know  not.  Indeed  thi.i  is  a  sweet  begin- 
ning of  your  business,  or  rather  the  Lord's;  and 
I  believe  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  Enemy,  espe 
cially  to  the  Kirk  party.  We  did  not  lose  any  in  this 
business,  so  far  as  I  liear,  but  a  Cornet ;  I  do  not 
hear  of  four  men  more.  The  Mnjor-General  will,  1 
believe,  wiihin  a  few  days  be  well  to  take  the  field 
And  I  trust  this  work,  which  is  the  Lord's,  will 
prosper  in  the  Hands  of  His  servants. 

I  did  not  think  advisable  to  attempt  upon  the  Ene- 
my, lying  as  he  doth  :  but  suiely  this  would  suffi- 
ciently provoke  him  to  fight  if  he  had  a  mind  to  it 
1  do  not  think  he  is  less  than  Six  or  Seven  thousand 
horse,  and  Fourteen  or  Fifteen  thousand  foot.  The 
reason,  I  hear,  that  they  give  out  to  their  people  why 
they  do  not  fight  us,  is.  Because  they  expect  many 
bodies  of  men  more  out  of  the  North  of  Scotland  ; 
which  when  they  come,  they  give  out  they  will  then 
engage.  But  I  believe  they  would  rather  tempt  us 
to  attempt  them  in  their  fastness,  within  which  they 
are  entrenched  ;  or  else  hoping  we  shall  famish  for 
want  of  provisions  ; — which  is  very  likely  to  be,  if 
we  be  not  timely  and  fully  supplied.  I  remain, 
My  Lord,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

*  P.  S  '  I  uiideisfand  since  writing  of  this  Letter, 
that  Major-General  Montgomery  is  slain.f 

Cautious  David  Lesley  lies  thus  within  his  Line 
•  flinkered'  from  Leith  shore  to  the  Gallon  Hill, 
with  guns  to  'scour*  it;  with  outposts  or  flying 
parties,  as  we  see,  stationed  on  the  back  slope  of 
Salisbury  Crags  or  Arthur's  Seat;  with  all  Edin- 
burgh &afe  behind  him,  and  indeed  all  Scotland  safe 
behind  him  for  supplies:  and  nothing  can  tempt 
him  to  come  out.  The  factions  and  distractions  of 
Scotland,  and  its  Kirk  Committees  and  State  Com- 
mittees, and  poor  Covenanted  King  and  Courtiers, 
are  many;  but  Lesley,  standing  steadily  to  his 
guns,  persists  here.  His  Army,  it  appears,  is  no 
great  things  of  an  Army  :  '  altogether  governed  by 
the  Committee  of  Estates  and  Kirk,'  snarls  an  angry 
Z/ncovenanted  Courtier,  whom  the  said  Committee 
has  just  ordered  to  take  himself  away  again  ;  '  al- 
together governed  by  the  Committee  of  Estates  and 
Kirk,'  snarls  he,  'and  they  took  especial  care  in 
their  levies  not  to  admit  any  Malignants  or  En- 
gagers' (who  had  been  in  Hamilton's  Engage- 
ment;) •  placing  in  command,  for  most  part,  Mini- 
sters' Sons,  Clerks  and  other  sanctified  creatures, 
who  hardly  ever  saw  or  heard  of  any  sword  but 
that  of  the  spirit  !'J  The  more  reason  for  Lesley 
to  lie  steadily  within  his  Line  here.  Lodged  in 
'Bruchton  Village,'  which  means  Broughton,  now 
a  part  of  Edinburgh  New  Town  ;  there  in  a  cau- 

•  We  shall  hear  ofStrahan  again,  not  'killed'  This  Mont- 
gomery is  the  Karl  of  Kglinton's  son  Robert,  neither  is  he 
•slain'  (Doii!;l!xs's  Scotch  Peerage,  i  603.) 

t  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  pp  86,  6 ) 
i  Sir  Edward  Walker  :   Historical  Discourses  (London. 
"bb,)  p.  162. 


tious  solid  manner  lies  Lesley  ;  and  lets  Cromwell 
attempt  upon  him.  It  is  his  history,  the  military 
history  of  these  two,  for  a  month  to  come. 

Meanwhile  the  General  As.seml)l y  have  not  been 
backward  with  their  Answer  to  the  Cromwell 
Manifesto,  or '  Declaration  of  the  English  Army  to 
all  the  Saints  in  Scotland,'  spoken  of  above.  Nay, 
already  while  he  lay  at  Berwick,  they  had  drawn 
up  an  eloquent  Counter- Declaration,  and  sent  it  to 
him  ;  which  he,  again,  has  got '  some  godly  Mini- 
sters' of  his  to  declare  against  and  reply  to  :  the 
whole  of  which  Declarations,  Replies  and  Re-replies 
shall,  like  the  primary  Document  itself,  remain 
suppressed  on  the  present  occasion.*  But  along 
with  this '  Reply  by  some  godly  Ministers,'  the  Lord 
General  sends  a  Letter  of  his  own,  which  is  here  : 


LETTER  LXXXVIU. 

To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  ;  or, 
in  case  of  their  not  sitting.  To  the  Commiitiontrt 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland :  These. 

Musselburgh.  3d  August,  1650. 

Sirs — Your  answer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Armjr 
we  have  seen.  Some  godly  Ministers  with  us  did, 
at  Berwick,  compose  this  Reply  ^  which  I  thought  fit 
to  send  you. 

That  you  or  we,  in  these  great  Transactions,  an- 
swer the  will  and  mind  of  God,  it  is  only  from  His 
grace  and  mercy  to  us  And  therefore,  having  said 
as  in  our  Papers,  we  commit  the  issue  thereof  to  Him 
who  disposeth  all  things,  assuring  you  that  we  have 
light  and  comfort  increasing  upon  us,  day  by  day ; 
and  are  persuaded  thnt,  before  it  be  long,  the  Lord 
will  manifest  His  good  pleasure,  so  that  all  shall  see 
Him  ;  and  His  People  shall  say,  This  is  the  Lord't 
work,  and  it  is  marvellnus  in  our  eyes  :  this  is  the  day 
that  the  Lord  hath  made  ;  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice 
therein. — Only  give  me  leave  to  say,  in  a  word,  '  thus 
much :' 

You  take  upon  you  to  judge  us  in  the  things  of  our 
God,  though  you  know  us  not — though  in  the  things 
we  have  said  unto  you,  in  that  which  is  entitled  the 
Army's  Declaration,  we  have  spoken  our  hearts  as  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  who  hath  tried  us.  And  by 
your  hard  and  subtle  words  you  have  begotten  pre- 
judice in  those  who  do  too  much,  in  matters  of  con- 
science— wherein  every  soul  is  to  answer  for  itself  to 
God — depend  upon  you.  So  that  some  have  already 
followed  you,  to  the  breathing-out  of  their  souls  .f 
'  and'  others  continue  still  in  the  way  wherein  they 
are  led  by  you — we  fear,  to  their  own  ruin. 

And  no  marvel  if  you  deal  thus  with  us,  when  in- 
deed you  can  find  in  your  hearts  to  conceal  from  your 
own  people  the  Papers  we  have  sent  you  ;  who  might 
thereby  see  and  understand  the  bowels  of  our  aflisc- 
tions  to  them,  especially  to  such  among  them  as  fear 
the  Lord.  Send  as  many  of  your  Papers  as  you 
please  amongst  ours  ;:|:  th^y  have  a  free  passage.  I 
fear  them  not  What  is  of  God  in  them,  would  it 
might  be  embraced  and  received  ! — One  of  them  late- 
ly .sent,  directed  To  the  Under  oarers  and  Soldiers  in. 
the  English  Army,  haih  begotten  from  them  this  en- 
closed Answer;  which  ihey  desired  me  to  send  to 
you  :  not  a  craflv  poliiic  one,  but  a  plain  simple 
.spiritual  one; — iihnt  kind  of  one  it  is  God  knowelh, 
and  God  also  will  in  due  time  make  manifest. 

And  do  we  multiply  these  things,§  as  men  ;  or  do 

•  Titles  of  them,  copies  of  several  of  them,  in  Parliamentary 
History,  xix.  f  In  the  Musselburi^h  Skirmish,  &c. 

}  Our  people  ^  Paper*  and  Declarations. 
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we  them  for  the  Lord  Christ  and  His  People's  sake  1 
Indeed  we  are  not,  through  the  grace  of  God,  afraid 
of  your  Dombers,  nor  confident  in  ourselves.  We 
could — 1  pray  God  you  do  not  think  we  boast — meet 
your  Army,  or  what  yon  have  to  bring  against  us. 
We  have  given — humbly  we  speak  it  before  our  God, 
in  whom  all  our  hope  is — some  proof  that  ihougbia 
of  that  kind  prevail  not  upon  us.  The  Lord  hath  not 
hid  His  face  from  us  since  our  approach  so  near  unto 
you. 

Yoar  own  guilt  is  too  ranch  for  you  to  bear :  bring 
■ot  therefore  upon  yourselves  the  blood  of  innocent 
men— deceived  with  pretences  of  King  and  Cove- 
nant ;  from  whose  eyes  you  hide  a  better  knowledge ! 
I  am  persuaded  that  divers  of  you,  who  lead  the 
People,  have  laboured  to  build  yourselves  in  these 
things ;  wherein  you  have  censured  others,  and 
established  yourselves  "upon  the  Word  of  God." 
It  is  therefore  infallibly  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God,  all  that  you  say  7  '  beseech  you,  in  the  bowels 
of  Christ,  think  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken. 
Precept  may  be  upon  precept,  line  may  be  upon  line, 
and  yet  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  be  to  some  a  Word 
of  Judgment;  that  they  may  fall  backward  and  be 
broken,  and  be  snared  and  be  taken  !*  There  may 
be  a  spiritual  fulness,  which  the  World  may  call 
drunkenness  ;t  as  in  the  second  Chapter  of  the  Acts 
There  may  be,  as  well,  a  carnal  confidence  upon 
misunderstood  aad  misapplied  precepts,  which  may 
be  called  spiritual  drunkenness.  There  may  be  a 
Covenant  made  with  Death  and  Hell  !*  I  will  not 
say  yours  was  so.  But  judge  if  such  things  havf  a 
rolitical  aim  :  To  avoid  the  overflowing  scourge  ;* 
or.  To  accompJish  worldly  interests^  And  if  therein 
wej  have  confederated  with  wicked  and  carnal  men, 
and  have  respect  for  them,  or  otherwise  '  have  '  drawn 
them  in  to  associate  with  us.  Whether  this  be  a  Co- 
venant of  God,  and  spiritual  ?  Bethink  yourselves  ; 
we  hope  we  do. 

I  pray  you  read  the  Twenty-eighth  of  Isaiah,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  verse.  And  do  not  scorn  to 
know  that  it  is  the  Spirit  that  qaickens  and  ;^Teth 
life. 

The  Lord  give  you  and  us  understanding  to  do  that 
which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight.  Committing  you 
to  the  grace  of  God,  1  test. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.  § 

Here  is  the  passage  from  Isaiah :  I  know  not 
whether  the  General  Assembly  read  it  and  laid  it 
well  to  heart,  or  not,  but  it  was  worth  their  while — 
aod  is  worth  our  while  too : 

•  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  for  a 
crown  of  glorj',  and  for  a  diadem  of  beauty,  unto  the 
residue  of  His  people.  And  for  a  spirit  of  judgment 
to  him  that  silteth  in  judgment,  and  for  stren^;th  to 
them  that  ttim  the  battle  to  the  gate. 

'  But  they  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and 
througii  strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way !  The 
Pnest  and  the  Prophet  have  erred  through  strong 
drink ;  tbey  are  swallowed  up  of  wme ;  they  are 
out  ol  the  way  through  strong  drink.  They  err  in 
vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment.  For  all  tables 
are  full  of  vomit  and  lilthiness ;  so  that  there  is  no 
place  clean. 

'  Whom  shall  He  teach  knowledge .'  Whom 
shall  He  make  to  understand  doctrine  ?  Them  that 
•re  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the 

•  Bible  phrases. 

t  As  Tou  now  do  of  us ;  while  it  b  rather  you  that  ai« 
"dmnk."  *i.,  yon. 

^Newspapen  (in  Parliamentary  History, xix.  330-323.) 


breasts.  For  precept  most  be  upon  precept,  precept 
upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line  ;  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little-  For  with  stammering  lips 
and  another  tongue  will  he  speak  to  this  people. 
To  whom  He  said.  This  is  the  rest  wherewith  ye 
may  caase  the  wearj-  to  rest,  and  this  is  the  refresh- 
ment ; — yet  they  would  not  hear.'  No.  •  The 
Word  of  the  Lord  was  unto  them  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, hue  upon  hne,  here  a  little  and  diere  a  litt'e. 
That  they  might  go,  and  fall  backward,  and  be 
broken  and  snared  and  taken  ! — WTierefore  hear  ye 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  ye  scornful  men  that  rule  this 
people  which  is  in  Jerusalem  !' 

Yes,  hear  it,  and  not  with  the  outward  ear  only, 
ye  Kirk  Committees,  and  Prophesying  and  Govern- 
ing Persons  everywhere  it  may  be  important  to 
you  !  If  God  have  said  it,  if  the  eternal  Truth  of 
things  have  said  it,  will  it  not  need  to  be  done,  think 
you  .'  Or  will  the  doing  some  distracted  shadow  of 
it,  some  Covenanted  Charles  Stuart  of  it,  suffice  ? — 
The  Kirk  Committee  seems  in  a  bad  way. 

David  Lesley,  however,  what  as  yet  is  in  their 
favour,  continues  within  his  Line ;  stands  steadily 
to  his  guns ; — and  the  weather  is  wet ;  Oliver's  pro- 
vision IS  failing.  This  Letter  to  the  Kirk  was  writ- 
ten on  Friday :  on  the  Monday  following,*  '  about 
the  6th  of  August,'  as  Major  Hodgson  dates  it,  the 
tempestuous  state  of  the  weither  not  permitting  ship- 
stores  to  be  landed  at  Musselburgh,  Cromwell  has 
to  march  his  Army  back  to  Dunbar,  and  there  pro- 
vision it.  Great  joy  in  the  Kirk-and-Estates  Com- 
mittee thereupon :  Lesley  steadily  continues  ^n  his 
place. — 

The  famine  among  the  Scots  themselves,  at  Dun- 
bar, is  great ;  picking  oiu  horses'  beans,  eating  our 
.•soldiers'  leavings:  •  they  are  much  enslaved  to  their 
Lords,'  poor  creatures ;  almost  destitute  of  private 
capital — and  ignorant  of  ?oap  to  a  terrible  extent  If 
Cromwell  distributes  among  them  '  pea"*  and  wheat 
to  the  value  of  240/.'  On  the  12th  he  returns  to 
Musselburgh  ;  finds,  as  heavy  Bulstrode  spells  it  in 
good  Scotch,  with  a  friskiness  we  hardly  looked  for 
in  him,  That  Lesley  has  commanded  '  The  gude 
women  should  awe  come  away  with  their  gear,  and 
not  stay  to  brew  or  bake,  any  of  them,  for  the  Eng- 
lish ;' — which  makes  it  a  place  more  forlorn  than 
before.^  Oliver  decides  to  encamp  on  the  Pentland 
Hills,  which  he  on  the  other  side  of  Edinburgh, 
overlooking  the  Fife  and  StirUng  roads ;  and  to  try 
whether  he  cannot  force  Lesley  to  fight  by  cutting 
off  his  supphes.  Here,  in  the  meantime,  is  a  Letter 
from  Lesley  himself ;  written  in  '  Broughton  Vil- 
lage,' precisely  while  Oliver  is  on  inarch  towards 
the  Pentlands : 

"  For  his  ExcdUncy  the  Lard  General  CromweU. 

Brachton,  13th  Aogust,  IfiSO. 
"  My  Lord — I  am  commanded  by  the  Committee 
of  Estates  of  this  Kingdom,  and  desired  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  General  Assembly,  to  send  unto  your 
Excellency  this  enclosed  Declaration,  as  that  which 
conuint'th  the  State  of  the  Quarrel;  wheiein  we  are 
resolved,  by  the  Lord's  assistance,  to  fight  your  Army, 
when  the  Lord  shall  be  pleased  to  call  us  thereunto. 
And  as  you  have  professed  you  will  not  conceal  any 
of  our  Papers,  I  do  desire  that  this  Declaration  may 


*  Balfonr,  vr.  89. 
\  WhiUock.e,  p.  463. 


Whitlocke,  p.  4S3. 
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be  made  known  to  all  the  Officers  of  your  Army. 
And  80  I  rest — your  l^^xcellency's  most  humble  ser- 
nant — David  Lhsley."* 

This  Declaration,  done  by  the  Kirk,  and  endorsed 
by  the  Estates,  we  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion 
make  known,  even  though  it  is  brief.  The  reader 
shall  fancy  it  a  brief  emphatic  disclaimer,  on  the 
part  of  Kirk  and  State,  oi  their  having  anything  to 
do  with  Malignants ;— disclaimer  in  emphatic  words, 
while  the  emphatic  facts  continue  as  they  were. 
Distinct  hope,  however,  is  held  out  that  the  Cove- 
nanted King  will  testify  openly  his  sorrow  for  his 
Father's  Malignancies,  and  his  own  resolution  for 
a  quiet  other  course.  To  which  Oliver,  from  the 
slope  of  the  Pentlands,t  returns  this  answer : 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

For  the  Right  Honourable  David  Lesley,  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Scots  Army  :    These. 

From  the  Camp  at  Pentland  Hills,  14th  August,  1650. 

Sir — I  received  yours  of  the  13th  instant;  with 
the  Paper  you  mentioned  therein,  enclosed — which 
I  caused  to  be  read  in  the  presence  of  so  many  Offi- 
cers as  could  well  be  gotten  together;  to  which 
your  Trumpet  can  witness.  We  return  you  this 
answer.  By  which  I  hope,  in  the  Lord,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  we  continue  the  same  we  have  professed 
ourselves  to  the  Honest  People  in  Scotland  ;  wish- 
ing to  tliern  as  to  our  own  souls  ;  it  being  no  part  of 
our  business  to  hinder  any  of  them  from  worship- 
ping God  in  that  way  they  are  satisfied  in  their  con- 
sciences by  the  Word  of  God  they  ought,  though  dif- 
ferent from  us — but  shall  therein  be  ready  to  perform 
what  obligation  lies  upon  us  by  the  Covenant. | 

But  that  under  the  pretence  of  the  Covenant,  mis- 
taken, and  wrested  from  the  most  native  intent  and 
equity  thereof,  a  King  should  be  taken  in  by  you,  to 
be  imposed  upon  us;  and  this  'be'  called  "the 
Cause  of  God  and  the  Kingdom  ;"  and  this  done 
upon  "  the  satisfaction  of  God's  People  in  both  Na- 
tions," as  is  alleged — together  with  a  disowning  of 
Malignants  ;  although  he§  who  is  the  head  of  them, 
in  whom  all  their  hope  and  comfort  lies,  be  received; 
who,  at  this  very  instant,  hath  a  Popish  Army  fight- 
ing for  and  under  him  In  Ireland  ;  hath  Prince  Ru- 
pert, a  man  who  hath  had  his  hand  deep  in  the 
blood  of  many  innocent  men  of  England,  now  in 
the  head  of  our  Ships,  stolen  from  us  upon  a  Malig- 
nant account ;  hath  the  French  and  Irish  ships  daily 
making  depredations  on  our  coast;  and  strong  com- 
binations by  the  Malignants  in  England,  to  raise 
Armies  in  our  bowels,  by  virtue  of  his  commissions, 
who  halh  of  late  issued  out  very  many  to  that  pur- 
pose : — How  the  '  Godly '  Interest  you  pretend  you 
have  received  him  upon,  and  the  Malignant  Interests 
in  their  ends  and  consequence  'all'  centering  in 
this  man,  can  be  secured,  we  cannot  discern  !  And 
how  wc  should  believe  that  whilst  known  and  noto- 
rious Malignants  are  fighting  and  plotting  against  us 
on  the  one  hand,  and  you  declaring  for  him  on  the 
other,  it  should  not  be  an  "  espousing  of  a  Malig- 
nant-Party's Quarrel  or  Interest ;"  but  be  a  mere 
"  fighting  upon  former  grounds  and  principles,  and 
in  defence  of  the  Cause  of  God  and  the  Kingdoms, 
as  hath  been  these  twelve  years  last  past,"  as  you 
say  :  how  this  should  be  "  for  the  security  and  satis- 

•  Newspapers  (in  Parliamentary  History,  xix.  3»0.) 
t '  About  Colinton  '  (Balfour,  iv.  90.) 
j  Ungrammatical,  but  intelligible  and  characterigtic. 
^  Charles  Stuart 


faction  of  God's  People  in  both  Nations  ;  or  'how* 
the  opposing  of  this  should  render  us  enemies  to  the 
Godly  with  you,  we  cannot  well  understand.  Espe- 
cially considering  that  all  these  Malignanta  take 
their  confidence  and  encouragement  from  the  late 
transactions  of  your  Kirk  and  Stale  with  your  King. 
For  as  we  have  already  said,  so  we  tell  you  again. 
It  is  but  'some'  satisfymg  security  to  those  who  em- 
ploy us,  and  '  who'  are  concerned,  that  we  seek, 
which  we  conceive  will  not  be  by  a  few  formal  and 
feigned  Submissions,  from  a  Person  that  could  not 
tell  otherwise  how  to  accomplish  his  Malignant  ends, 
and  '  is'  therefore  counselled  to  this  compliance,  by 
them  who  assisted  his  Father,  and  have  hitherto 
actuated  himself  in  his  most  evil  and  desperate  de- 
signs ;  designs  which  are  now  again  by  them  set  oa 
foot.  Against  which.  How  you  will  be  able,  in  the 
way  you  are  in,  to  secure  us  or  yourselves  1 — '  this 
it  now'  is  (forasmuch  as  concerns  ourselves)  our 
duty  to  look  after. 

If  the  slate  of  your  Quarrel  be  thus,  upon  which, 
as  you  say,  you  resolve  to  fight  our  Army,  you  will 
have  opportunity  to  do  that ;  else  what  means  our 
abode  here  1  And  if  our  hope  be  not  in  the  Lord, 
it  will  be  ill  with  us.  We  commit  both  you  and 
ourselves  to  Him  who  knows  the  heart  and  tries  the 
reins ;  with  whom  are  all  our  ways  ;  who  is  able  to 
do  for  us  and  you  above  what  we  know  :  Which  we 
desire  may  be  in  much  mercy  to  His  poor  People, 
and  to  the  glory  of  His  great  Name." 

And  having  performed  your  desire,  in  making 
y<fur  Papers  so  public  as  is  before  expressed,  I  desire 
you  to  do  the  like,  by  letting  the  State,  Kirk,  and 
Army  have  the  knowledge  hereof.  To  which  end  I 
have  sent  you  enclosed  two  Copies  '  of  this  Letter  ;' 
and  rest  Your  humble  servant, 

Oliveb.  Cromwell.* 

The  encampment  on  Pentland  Hills,  '  some  of 
our  tents  within  sight  of  Edinburgh  Castle  and 
City,'  threatens  to  cut  off  Lesley's  supplies ;  but 
will  not  induce  him  to  fight.  'The  gudc  wive$ 
fly  with  their  bairns  and  gear'  in  great  terror  of 
us,  poor  gude  wives ;  and  '  w  hen  we  set  fire  to 
furze-bushes,  report  that  we  are  burning  their 
houses. t  Great  terror  of  us ,  but  no  other  result. 
Lesley  brings  over  his  guns  to  the  western  side  of 
Edinburgh,  and  awaits,  steady  within  liis  fastnesses 
there. 

Hopes  have  arisen  that  the  Grodly  Party  in  Scot- 
land, seeing  now  by  these  Letters  and  Papers  what 
our  real  meaning  is,  may  perhaps  quit  a  Malignant 
King's  Interest,  and  make  bloodless  peace  with  us, 
'  which  were  the  best  of  all.'  The  King  borales 
about  signing  that  open  Testimony,  that  Declara- 
tion against  his  Father's  sins  which  was  expected 
of  him.  '  A  great  Commander  of  the  Enemy's, 
Colonel  Gibby  Carre,'  (Colonel  Gilbert  Ker,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  farther),  solicits  an  interview 
with  some  of  ours,  and  has  it;  and  other  inter- 
views and  free  communings  take  place,  upon  the 
Burrow-Moor  and  open  fields  that  lie  between  us. 
Gibby  Ker,  and  also  Colonel  Strahan  who  was 
thought  to  be  slain  :|  these  and  some  minority  of 
others  are  clear  against  Malignancy  in  every  form ; 


*  Newspapers  (in  Parliamentary  History,  xix.  331-333.) 
t  Narrative  of  Farther  }'roceedins:a,  dated  '  From  the  Camp 
of  Musselburgh  Fields,  16th  August,  1660  ;'  read  in  the  Parlia- 
ment i'id  August  (Commons  Journals;)  reprmted  in  Parlia- 
mentary History  (xix.  3i7)  as  a  '  Narrative  by  General  Crom- 
well ;'  though  it  is  clearly  enough  not  General  Cromwell's, 
but  John  RuBhworth's.  J  Letter  LXXX  Vll.,  p.  147. 
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and  if  the  Covenanted  Stuart  King  will  not  sign 
this  Declaration — ! — Whereupon  the  Covenanted 
Stuart  King  does  sign  it;  signs  this  too* — what 
will  he  not  sign  ? — and  these  hopes  of  accommoda- 
tion vanish. 

Neither  still  will  they  risk  a  Battle ;  though  in 
their  interviews  upon  the  Burrow-Moor,  they  said 
they  longed  to  do  it  Vain  that  we  draw  out  in 
battalia;  they  lie  within  their  fastnesses.  We 
inarch,  with  defiant  circumstance  of  war,  round  all 
accessible  sides  of  Edinburgh;  encamp  on  the 
Pentlands,  return  to  Musselburgh  for  provisions; 
go  to  the  Pentlands  again — enjoy  one  of  the  bean- 
tifullest  prospects,  over  deep- blue  seas,  over  yellow 
corn-tields,  dusky  Highland  mountains,  from  Ben 
Lomond  round  to  the  Bass  again ;  but  can  get  no 
Battle.  And  the  weather  is  broken,  and  the  season 
is  advancing — equinox  within  ten  days,  by  the 
modern  Almanac.  Our  men  fall  sick ;  the  service 
is  harassing; — and  it  depends  on  wind  and  tide 
whether  even  biscuit  can  be  landed  for  us  nearer 
than  Dunbar  Here  is  the  Lord  General's  own 
Letter  '  to  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  State ' — we 
might  guess  this  or  the  other,  but  cannot  with  the 
least  certainty  know  which. 


To 


LETTER  Xa 


CouncU  of  State  in  fVhitehaa : 
Tkese.^ 


Masselburgh,  30th  August,  1650. 

Sis — Since  my  last,  we  seeing  the  Eoemy  not 
willing  to  engage — and  yet  very  apt  to  lake  excep- 
tions against  speeches  of  that  kind  spoken  in  our 
Army  ;  which  occasioned  some  of  them  to  come  to 
parley  with  our  Orficers,  To  let  thwn  know  that  they 
would  light  us — they  lying  still  in  or  near  their  fast- 
nesses, on  the  west  side  of  Edinburgh,  we  resolved, 
the  Lord  assistio?,  to  draw  near  to  them  once  more, 
to  try  if  we  could  fight  them.  And  indeed  one  hour's 
advantage  gained  might  probably,  we  think,  have 
given  us  an  opportunity.! 

To  which  purpose,  upon  Tuesday,  the  27th  instant, 
we  marched  westward  of  Edinburgh  towards  Stir- 
ling; which  the  Enemy  perceiving,  marched  with  as 
great  expedition  as  was  possible  to  prevent  as;  and 
the  vanguards  of  both  the  Armies  came  to  skirmish — 
upon  a  place  where  bogs  and  passes  made  the  access 
of  each  Army  to  the  other  dirficult.  We,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  place,  drew  up,  hoping  to  have  en- 
gagtrd ;  but  found  no  way  feasible,  by  reason  of  the 
bogs  and  other  difficulties. 

We  drew  up  our  cannon,  and  did  that  day  discharge 
two  or  three  hundred  great  shot  upon  them  ;  a  con- 
siderable number  they  likewise  returned  to  us:  and 
this  was  all  that  passed  from  each  to  other.  Where- 
in we  had  near  twenty  killed  and  wonnded,  but  not 
one  Commission  Officer.  The  enemy,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, had  about  eighty  killed,  and  some  consider 
able  Officers.  Seeing  they  would  keep  their  ground, 
from  which  we  could  not  remove  them,  and  our  bread 
being  spent — we  were  necessitated  to  go  for  a  new 
supply  4  ^nd  so  marched  off  about  ten  or   eleven 

*  At  our  Court  at  Dunfermline  this  16th  day  of  August,  1660 
(Sir  Edward  Walker,  pp  170.6 ;  by  whom  the  melancholy 
Socuraeat  is,  with  due  loyal  iudignation.  given  at  large  there ) 

i  Had  we  come  one  hour  sooner  : — but  we  did  not. 

\  We  went  to  our  Camp,  or  Bivouack,  that  night :  and  oSf 
to  Musselburgh  '  for  a  new  supply  '  next  morning.  Camp  or 
Bivouack. '  on  Pentland  Hills,'  says  vague  Hodgson  (p.  14-2  ;) 
'  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh,'  lays  Cromwell  in  this  letter, 
who  of  coarse  knows  well. 


o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  The  Enemy  per. 
ceiving  it — and,  as  we  conceive,  fearing  we  might 
interpose  between  them  and  Edinburgh,  though  it 
was  not  our  intention,  albeit  it  seemed  so  by  oar 
march — retreated  back  again,  with  all  haste ;  having 
a  bog  and  passes  between  them  and  us ;  and  there 
followed  no  considerable  action,  saving  the  skirmish- 

ng  of  the  van  of  our  horse  wiih  their's,  near  to  Ed- 
inburgh, without  any  considerable  loss  to  either  party, 
saving  that  we  got  two  or  three  of  their  horses. 

That  *  Tuesday'  night  we  quartered  within  a  mile  of 
Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Enemy.  It  was  a  most  tem- 
(lextuous  night  and  wet  morning.  The  Enemy 
marched  in  the  night  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
(o  interpose  between  us  and  onr  victual,  they  know- 

ng  that  it  was  spent; — but  the  Lord  in  mercy  pre- 
vented it ;  and  we,  perceiving  in  the  morning,  got, 
time  enough,  through  the  goodness  of  die  Lord,  to 
the  sea-side  to  re-victoal ;  the  Enemy  being  drawn 
up  opon  the  Hill  near  Arthur's  Seat,  looking  upon  as, 
but  not  atiempting  anything. 

And  thus  you  have  an  acconnt  of  the  present  oceor- 
rences.  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Ceokwkli..* 

The  scene  of  this  Tuesday's  skirmish,  and  can- 
nonade acrr)53  bogs,  has  not  been  investigated; 
though  an  antiquarian  Topographer  might  find 
worse  work  for  himself.  Rough  Hodgson,  very 
uncertain  in  his  spellings,  calls  it  Gawger  Field, 
which  will  evidently  take  us  to  Gogar  on  the  wes- 
tern road  there.  The  Scotch  Editor  of  Hodgson 
says  farther,  '  The  water  of  Leith  lay  between  the 
two  Armies ;'  which  can  be  believed  or  not  York- 
shire Hodgson's  troop  received  an  ugly  cannon-shot 
while  they  stood  at  prayers ;  ju.st  with  the  word 
.JmCTj,  came  the  ugly  cannon-shot  singing,  but  it 
hurt  neither  horse  nor  man.  We  al«) '  gave  them 
an  English  shout'  at  one  time,  along  the  whole  line.f 
making  their  Castle- rocks  and  Pentlands  ring  again; 
but  could  get  no  Battle  out  of  them,  for  the  bogs. 

The  Lord  General  writes  this  Letter  at  Mussel- 
burgh on  Saturday  the  30th :  and  directly  on  the 
heel  of  it  there  is  a  Council  of  War  held,  and  an  im- 
portant resolution  taken.  With  sickness,  and  the 
wild  weather  coming  on  us,  rendering  even  victual 
uncertain,  and  no  Battle  to  be  haJ,  we  clejirly  can- 
not continue  here  Dunbar,  which  has  a  harbour, 
we  might  fortify  for  a  kind  of  citadel  and  winter- 
quarter  ;  let  us  retire  at  least  to  Dunbar,  to  be  near 
our  sole  friends  in  this  country,  our  Ships.  That 
same  Saturday  evening  the  Lord  General  fired  his 
huts,  and  marched  towards  Dunbar.  At  sight  where- 
of Le.-sley  rushes  out  upon  him ;  has  his  vanguard  in 
Preston  pans  before  our  rear  got  away.  &iturday 
night  through  Haddington,  and  all  Sunday  to  Dun* 
bar,  Lesley  hangs,  close  and  heavy,  on  Cromwell's 
rear;  on  Sunday  night  bends  southward  to  the 
hills  that  overlook  Dunbar,  and  hems  him  in  there- 
As  will  be  more  specially  related  in  the  next  fasci- 
cle of  Letters. 


LETTERS  XCl— XCV. 

BATTLE  OF  OaNBAR. 

This  small  Town  of  Dunbar  stands,  high  and  win- 
dy, looking  down  over  its  herring-boab?,  over  iH 

*  Newspapers  (in  Parliamentary  Hiitory,  aix.  338.) 
t  Hodgson,  p.  141. 
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grim  old  Castle  now  much  honey-combed — on  one 
ol  iho-*  projecting  rock  promontories  with  which 
that  shore  ot  the  Frith  of  Forth  is  niched  and  van- 
dyked,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  A  beautiful 
sea;  t^ooJ  land,  too,  now  thai  the  ploueher  under- 
stands his  trade;  a  grim  niched  barrier  of  whinslonc 
sheltering  it  from  thechafings  and  tumblings  of  the 
big  hlue  German  Ocean.  Seaward  St.  Abb's  Head, 
Ol  whinslone,  bounds  your  horizon  to  the  east,  not 
very  far  off;  west,  close  by,  is  the  deep  bay,  and 
fishy  little  village  of  Belhaven :  the  gloomy  Bass 
and  other  rock-isleLs  and  farther  the  Hills  of  Fife, 
and  fort'shadow:^  ol  the  Highlands,  are  visible  as  you 
look  seaward.  From  the  bottom  of  Belhaven  bay  to 
that  of  the  next  sea-bight  St.  Abb's- v;ard,  the  Town 
and  its  evirons  form  a  peninsula.  Along  the  base 
of  which  peninsula,  '  not  much  above  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  sea  to  sea,'  Oliver  Cromwell's  Army, 
on  Monday,  2d  of  September,  1650,  stands  ranked, 
with  its  tents  and  Town  behind  it — in  very  forlorn 
circumstances.  This  now  is  all  the  ground  that 
Oliver  is  lord  of  in  Scotland.  His  ships  lie  in  the 
offing,  with  biscuit  and  transport  for  him;  but  visi- 
ble elsewhere  in  the  Earth  no  help. 

Landward  as  you  look  from  the  town  of  Dun- 
bar there  rises,  some  short  mile  off,  a  dusky  conti- 
nent of  barren  heath  Hills;  the  Lammermoor, 
where  only  mountain-sheep  can  be  at  home.  The 
crossing  of  which,  by  any  of  its  boggy  passes,  and 
brawling  stream-courses,  no  Army,  hardly  a  soli- 
tary Scotch  Packman  could  attempt,  in  such  wea- 
ther. To  the  edge  of  these  Lammermoor  Heights, 
David  Lesley  has  betaken  himself;  lies  now  along 
the  outmost  spur  of  them — a  long  Hill  of  conside- 
rable height,  which  the  Dunbar  people  call  the 
Dun,  Doon,  or  sometimes  for  fashion's  sake  the 
Down,  adding  to  it  the  Teutonic  Hill  likewise, 
though  Dun  itself  in  old  Celtic  signifies  Hill.  On 
this  Doon  Hill  lies  David  Lesley  vi'ith  the  victori- 
ous Scotch  Army,  upwards  of  Twenty -thousand 
strong;  with  the  Committees  of  Kirk  and  Estates, 
the  chief  Dignitaries  of  the  Country,  and  in  fact  the 
flower  of  what  the  pure  Covenant  in  this  the 
Twelfth  year  of  its  existence  can  still  bring  forth. 
There  lies  he  since  Sunday  night,  on  the  top  and 
slope  of  this  Doon  Hill,  with  the  impassable  heath- 
continents  behind  him  ;  embraces,  as  within  out- 
spread tiger  claws,  the  base-line  of  Oliver's  Dun- 
bar peninsula;  waiting  what  Oliver  will  do. 
Cockburnspath  with  its  ravines  has  been  seized  on 
Oliver's  left,  and  made  impassable  ;  behind  Oliver 
is  the  sea;  in  front  of  him  Lesley,  Doon  Hill  and 
the  heath-continent  of  Lammermoor.  Lesley's 
force  is  of  Three-and-twenty-thousanl,*  in  spirits 
as  of  men  chasing ;  Oliver's  about  half  as  many,  in 
spirits  as  of  men  chased.  What  is  to  become  of 
Oliver  ? 


LETTER  XCL 

OuvER  on  Monday  writes  this  Note;  sends  it  off, 
I  suppose,  by  sea.  Making  no  coinplaint  for  him- 
self, the  remarkable  Oliver;  doing,  with  grave  bre- 
vity, in  the  hour  the  business  of  the  hour.     '  He 

•  27,000  say  the  English  rnmphlets  ;  16,000  foot  and  7.000 
borse,  layt  Sir  Edward  Walker  (p.  182,)  who  has  access 
to  know 


was  a  strong  man,*  so  intimates  John  Maidstone^ 
who  knew  him  :  '  in  the  dark  perils  of  war,  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone  in  him  like  a 
pillar  of  fire,  when  it  had  gone  out  in  all  the 
others.'*  A  genuine  King  among  men,  Mr.  Maid- 
stone !  The  divinest  sight  this  world  sees — whea 
it  is  privileged  to  see  such,  and  not  be  sickened 
with  the  unholy  apery  of  such  !  He  is  just  now 
upon  an  '  engagement,'  or  complicated  concern, 
'  very  difficult.' 

'  To  Sir  Arthw  Uatelrig,  Governor  of  Newcattle  : 
Tnesc' 

'Dunbar,  2d  September,  1650,' 
Dear  Sir — We  are  upon  an  engagement  very  diffi- 
cult. The  Enemy  hath  blocked  up  our  way  at  the 
Pass  at  Copperspath,  through  which  we  cannot  get 
without  almost  a  miracle.  He  lieth  so  upon  the 
Hills  that  we  know  not  how  to  come  that  way  without 
great  difficulty  ;  and  our  lying  here  daily  consumeth 
our  men,  who  fall  sick  beyond  imagination. 

I  perceive,  your  forces  arc  not  in  a  capacity  for 
present  release.  Wherefore,  whatever  becomes  of 
us,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  get  what  forces  you  can 
together  ;  and  the  South  to  help  what  they  can.  The 
business  nearly  concerneth  all  Good  People.  If  your 
forces  had  been  in  a  readiness  to  have  fnllen  upon 
the  back  of  Copperspath,  it  might  have  occasioned 
supplies  to  have  come  to  us.  But  the  only  wise  God 
knows  what  is  best.  All  shall  work  for  Good.  Our 
epiritsf  are  comfortable,  praised  be  the  Lord — though 
our  present  condition  be  as  it  is.  And  indeed  w© 
have  much  hope  in  the  Lord ;  of  whose  mercy  we 
have  had  large  e.xperience. 

Indeed  do  you  get  together  what  forces  j'ou  can 
against  them.  Send  to  friends  in  the  South  to  help 
with  more.  Let  H.  Vane  know  what  I  write.  I 
would  not  make  it  public,  lest  danger  should  accrue 
thereby.  You  know  what  use  to  make  hereof  Let 
me  hear  from  you.     I  rest. 

Your  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.J 

The  base  of  Oliver's  '  Dunbar  Peninsula,'  as  we 
have  called  it  (or  Dunbar  Pinfold  where  he  is  now 
hemmed  in,  upon  '  an  entanglement  very  difficult,') 
extends  from  Belhaven  Bay  on  his  right,  to  Brocks- 
mouth  House  on  his  left;  'about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  sea  to  sea.'  Brocksmouth  Hou.se,  the 
Earl  (now  Duke)  of  Roxburgh's  mansion,  which 
still  stands  there,  his  soldiers  now  occupy  as  their 
extreme  post  ot>  the  left.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
is  the  mouth  or  issue  of  a  small  rivulet,  or  Burn, 
called  Brock,  Brucksburn ;  which,  springing  from 
the  Lammermoor,  and  skirting  David  Lesley's  Doon 
Hill,  finds  its  egress  here  into  the  sea.  The  reader 
who  would  form  an  image  to  himself  of  the 
great  Tuesday,  3d  of  September,  1650,  at  Dunbau*» 
must  note  well  this  little  Burn.  It  runs  in  a  deep 
grassy  glen,  which  the  South-Country  Officers  in 
those  old  Pamphlets  describe  as  a  '  Hee^  ditch,  forty 
feet  in  depth,  and  about  as  many  in  width' — ditch 
dug  out  by  the  little  Brook  itself,  and  carpeted 
with  greensward,  in  the  course  of  long  thousands 
of  years.     It  runs  pretty  close  by  the  foot  of  Doon 

*  Passages  in  his  Highnesses  last  Sickness,  already  referred 
to.  t  Minds. 

}  Communicated  by  John  Hare,  Esquire,  Rosemont  Cottage, 
("lifton.  The  M«.  at  Clifton  is  a  Copy,  without  date  ;  but  ha* 
this  title  in  an  old  hand:  'Copy  of  an  original  Letter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  written  with  his  own  hand,  the  day  before 
the  Battle  of  Dunbarr,  to  Sir  A.  Huetridge. 
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Hill ;  fonns,  from  this  point  to  the  sea,  the  boun- 
dary of  Oliver's  position  ;  his  force  is  arranged  in 
hatile-order  along  the  left  bank  of  this  Brocksburn, 
and  its  grassy  glen;  be  is  basied  all  Monday,  he 
and  his  Officers,  in  ranking  them  there.  '  Before 
sunrise  on  Monday,'  Lesley  aent  down  his  horse 
from  the  Hi!l-top,  to  occupy  the  other  side  of  this 
Brook ; '  about  four  in  the  afternoon '  his  train  came 
down,  his  whole  Army  gradually  came  down;  and 
tbey  now  are  ranking  themselves  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Brocksburn — on  rather  narrow  ground; 
oom-fields,  but  swiftly  sloping  upwards  to  the  steep 
of  Doon  Hill.  This  goes  on,  in  the  wild  showers 
and  winds  of  Monday,  2d  September,  1650,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rivulet  of  Brock.  AVhoever  will 
begin  the  attack,  must  get  across  this  Brook  and  its 
glen  first ;  a  thing  of  much  disadvantage. 

Behind  Oliver's  ranks,  between  him  and  Dunbar, 
4tand  his  tents :  sprinkled  up  and  down,  by  bat- 
talions, over  the  face  of  this  '  Peninsula:'  which  is 
a  low  though  very  uneven  tract  of  ground ;  now 
in  our  time  all  yellow  with  wheat  and  barley  in 
the  autumn  season,  but  at  that  date  only  partially 
tilled — describable  by  Yorkshire  Hodgson  as  a 
place  of  plashes  and  rough  bent-grass;  terribly 
beaten  by  showery  winds  that  day,  so  that  your 
tent  will  hardly  stand.  Tnere  was  then  but  one 
Farm-house  on  this  tract,  where  now  are  not  a 
few:  thither  were  Oliver's  Cannon  sent  this  morning : 
they  had  at  first  been  lodged  '  in  the  Church,'  an 
edifice  standing  then  as  now  somewhat  apart,  at  the 
south  end  of  Dunbar.'  We  have  notice  of  only  one 
other  '  small  house,'  belike  some  poor  shepherd's 
homestead,  in  Oliver's  tract  of  ground:  it  stands 
dose  by  the  Brock  Rivulet  itself,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  little  gien ;  at  a  place  where  the  banks  of  it 
flatten  themselves  out  into  a  slope  passable  for  carts 
this  of  course,  as  the  one  '  pass,'  in  that  quarter,  it 
is  highly  important  to  seize.  Pride  and  Lambert 
lodged  '  six  horse  and  fifteen  foot,'  in  this  poor  hut 
early  in  the  morning :  Lesley's  horse  came  across, 
and  drove  them  out ;  killing  some,  and  *  taking 
three  prisoners  ^ — and  so  got  possession  of  this  pass 
and  hut;  but  did  not  keep  it.  Among  the  three 
prisoners  was  one  musketeer,  '  a  very  stout  man, 
though  he  has  but  a  wooden  arm,'  and  some  iron 
hook  at  the  end  of  it,  poor  fellow.  He  '  fired  thrice,' 
not  without  effect,  with  his  wooden  arm,  and  was 
not  taken  without  difficulty :  a  handfast  stubborn 
man ;  they  carried  him  across  to  General  Lesley,  to 

?'ve  some  account  of  himself.     In  several  of  the  old 
amphlets,  which  agree  in  all  the  details  of  it,  this 
is  what  we  read : 

General  David  Lesley  (old  Leven,'  the  other 
Lesley, '  being  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  as  they 
iclate,')  asked  this  man.  If  the  Enemy  did  intend 
to  fight .'  He  replied,  "  What  do  you  think  we 
come  here  for  ?  We  come  for  nothing  else  !" — 
"  Soldier,"  says  Lesley, "  how  will  you  fight,  when 
yon  have  shipped  half  of  your  men,  and  all  your 
great  guns  ?"  The  Soldier  replied,  "  Sir,  if  you 
please  to  draw  down  your  men,  vou  shall  find  both 
men  and  great  guns  too  !" — A  most  dogged  hand- 
fast  man,  this  with  the  wooden  arm,  and  iron  hook 
on  it :  '  One  of  the  Officers  asked.  How  he  durst 
answer  the  General  so  saucily  ?     He  said,  "  I  only 

•  Old  LeTen  is  here,  if  the  Pamphlel  knew  ;  but  only  as  a 
Toinnteer  and  without  command,  thonrt  noa-inallT  still 
OcBenl-ia-Ctuef.  ° 


answer  the  question  put  to  me !" '  Lesley  sent  him 
across,  free  again,  by  a  trumpet :  he  made  his  way 
to  Cromwell ;  reported  what  had  passed,  and  added 
dog.edly.  He  f:T  one  had  lost  twenty  shill.ngs  by 
the  business — plun.^ered  from  him  in  this  action. 
'  The  Lord  General  gave  him  thereupon  two  pieces,' 
which  1  think  are  forty  shillings,  and  sent  him 
away  rejoicing.' — Tliis  is  the  adventure  at  the 
'  pass'  by  the  shepherd's  hut  in  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  close  by  the  Brocksburn  itself. 

And  now  farther,  on  the  great  scale,  we  are  to 
remark  very  specially  that  there  is  just  one  other 
•  pass '  across  the  Brocksburn ;  and  this  is  precisely 
where  the  London  road  now  crosses  it;  about  a 
mile  east  from  the  former  pass,  and  perhaps  two 
scunshots  west  from  Brocksmouth  House.  There 
the  great  road  then  as  now  crosses  the  Burn  of 
Brock ;  the  steep  grassy  glen,  or  '  broad  ditch  forty 
feet  deep,'  flattening  itself  out  here  once  more  into 
a  passable  slope :  passable,  but  still  steep  on  the 
southern  or  L^ey  side,  still  mounting  up  there, 
with  considerable  acclivity,  into  a  high  table- 
ground,  out  of  which  the  Dioon  Hill,  as  outskirt  of 
the  Lammermoor,  a  short  mile  to  your  right,  gra- 
dually gathers  itself.  There,  at  this  '  pass,'  ou  and 
about  the  present  London  road,  as  you  discover 
after  long  dreary  dim  examining,  took  place  the 
brunt  or  essential  agony  of  the  Battle  of  Dunbar 
long  ago.  Read  in  the  extinct  old  Pamphlets,  and 
ever  again  obstinately  read,  till  some  light  nse  in 
them,  look  even  with  unmilitary  eyes  at  the  ground 
as  it  now  is,  you  do  at  last  obtain  sma'l  glimmer- 
ings of  distinct  features  here  and  there — which 
gradually  coalesce  into  a  kind  of  image  for  you ; 
and  some  spectrum  of  the  Fact  becomes  visible ; 
rises  veritable,  face  to  face,  on  you,  grim  and  sad 
in  the  depths  of  the  old  dead  Time.  Yes,  my 
travelling  friends,  vehiculating  in  gigs  or  otherwise 
over  that  piece  of  London  road,  you  may  say  to 
yourselves.  Here  without  monument  is  the  grave 
of  a  valiant  thing  which  was  done  under  the  Sun ; 
the  footprint  of  a  hero,  not  yet  quite  ondistinguish- 
able,  is  here ! 

•  The  l/jrd  General  about  four  o'clock,'  say  the 
old  Pamphlets,  '  went  into  the  Town  to  take  some 
refreshment,'  a  hasty  late  •  dinner,'  or  early  ♦  sup- 
per,' whichever  we  may  call  it ;  '  and  very  soon 
returned  back,' — havingsentoff  Sir  Arthur's  Letter, 
I  think,  in  the  interim.  Coursing  about  the  field, 
with  enough  of  things  to  order;  walking  at  last 
with  Lambert  in  the  Park  or  Garden  of  Brocks- 
mouth  House,  he  discerns  that  Lesley  is  astir  on 
the  Hill-side  ;  altering  his  position  somewhat 
That  Lesley  in  fact  is  coming  wholly  down  to  the 
basis  of  the  Hill,  where  his  horse  had  been  since 
sunrise :  coming  wholly  down  to  edge  of  the  Brook 
and  glen,  among  the  sloping  harve.st- fields  there; 
and  also  is  bringing  up  his  left  wing  of  horse,  most 
part  of  it,  towards  his  right ;  wlging  himself, 
'  shogging,'  as  Oliver  calls  it,  his  whole  line  more 
and  more  to  the  right !  His  meaning  is,  to  get  hold 
of  Brocksmouth  House  and  the  fafis  of  the  Brook 
there  ;t  after  which  it  will  be  free  to  him  to  attack 
us  when  he  will ! — Lesley  in  fact  considers,  or  at 

■•  Cadwell  the  Army-MesseDger't  NairatiTe  to  the  Parlia- 
ment (in  Carte's  Ormond  Papers,  i.  382.)  Giren  also,  with 
other  details,  in  King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to.  no.  47S,  ^  9,  7, 
10  ;  no  479,  l\  ,  kc.kc 

t  BaiUIe's  Letters,  iii  111. 
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least  the  Committee  of  Estates  and  Kirk  consider, 
that  Oliver  is  lost ;  that  on  the  whole,  he  must  not 
be  left  to  retreat,  but  must  be  attacked  and  annihi- 
Jated  here.  A  vague  story,  due  to  Bishop  Burnet, 
the  watery  source  of  many  such,  still  circulates 
al)out  the  world,  That  it  was  the  Kirk  Committee 
who  forced  I^sley  down  against  his  will ;  that 
Oliver,  at  sight  of  it,  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  hath 
delivered,"  &c.  :  which  nobody  is  in  the  least  bound 
to  believe.  It  appears,  from  other  quarters,  that 
Lesley  tius  advised  or  sanctioned  in  this  attempt  by 
the  committee  of  Estates  and  Kirk,  but  also  that  he 
was  by  no  means  hard  to  advise ;  that,  in  fact,  lying 
on  the  top  of  Doon  Hill  shelterless  in  such  weather, 
was  no  operation  to  spin  out  beyond  necessity ; — 
and  that  if  anybody  pressed  too  much  upon  him 
with  advice  to  come  down  and  fight,  it  was  likeliest 
to  be  Royalist  Civil  Dignitaries,  who  had  plagued 
him  with  their  cavillings  at  his  cunctations,  at  his 
*  sacred  fellow  feeling  for  the  Sectarians  and  Regi- 
cides,' ever  since  this  War  began.  The  poor  Scotch 
Clergy  have  enough  of  their  own  to  answer  for  in 
this  business  ;  let  every  back  bear  the  burden  that 
belongs  to  it.  In  a  word,  Lesley  descends,  has 
been  descending  all  day,  and  '  shogs '  himself  to  the 
right — urged,  I  believe,  by  manifold  counsel,  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant for  us,  Oliver  sees  him,  and  sees  through 
him,  in  this  movement  of  his. 

At  sight  of  this  movement,  Oliver  suggests  to 
Lambert  standing  by  him.  Does  it  not  give  us  an 
advantage,  if  we,  instead  of  him,  like  to  begin  the 
attack  .'  Here  is  the  Enemy's  right  wing  coming 
out  to  the  open  space,  free  to  be  attacked  on  any 
side  ;  and  the  main-battle  hampered  in  narrow  slo- 
ping ground  between  Doon  Hill  and  the  Brook,  has 
no  room  to  manosuvre  or  assist  :*  beat  this  right 
wing  where  it  now  stands;  take  it  in  flank  and 
front  with  an  overpowering  force — it  is  driven  upon 
its  own  main-battle,  the  whole  Army  is  beaten  .' 
Lambert  eagerly  assents,  "  had  meant  to  say  the 
same  thing."  Monk,  who  comes  up  at  the  moment, 
likewise  assents ;  as  the  other  Officers  do,  when  the 
case  is  set  before  them.  It  is  the  plan  resolved 
upon  for  battle.  The  attack  shall  begin  to-morrow 
before  dawn. 

And  so  the  soldiers  stand  to  their  arms,  or  lie 
within  instant  reach  of  their  arms,  all  night;  being 
■upon  an  engagement  very  difficult  indeed.  The 
night  is  wild  and  wet; — •2d  of  September  means 
12th  by  our  calender:  the  Harvest  Moon  wades 
deep  among  clouds  of  sleet  and  hail.  Whoever 
ha**  a  heart  for  prayer,  let  him  pray  now,  for  the 
wrestle  of  death  is  at  hand.  Pray — and  withal 
keep  his  powder  dry  !  And  be  ready  for  extremi- 
ties, and  quit  himself  like  a  man  ! — Thus  they  pass 
the  n  ight ;  making  that  Dunbar  Peninsula  and  Brock 
Rivulet  long  memorable  to  me.  We  English  have 
some  tents ;  the  Scots  have  none.  The  hoarse  sea 
moans  bodeful,  swinging  low  and  heavy  against 
these  whinstone  bays ;  the  sea  and  the  tempests  are 
abroitd,  all  else  asleep  but  we — and  there  is  One 
that  rides  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Towards  three  in  the  morning  the  Scotch  foot,  by 
order  of  a  Major-General  say  some,t  extinguish 

♦  Hodgson. 

t '  Major-Oeneral  Holbum'  (he  that  escorted  Cromwell 
into  Edinburgh  ia  IS-UI,)  says  Walker,  p.  180. 


their  matches,  all  but  two  in  a  company :  cower 
under  the  corn-shocks,  seeking  .some  imperfect 
shelter  and  sleep.  Be  wakeful,  ye  English  ;  watch, 
and  pray,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.  A  bout  four 
o'clock  comes  order  to  my  puddingheaded  York- 
shire friend,  that  his  regiment  must  mount  and 
march  straightway ;  his  and  various  other  regiments 
march,  pouring  swiftly  to  the  left  to  Brocksmouth 
House,  to  the  Pass  over  the  Brock.  With  over- 
powering force  let  us  storm  the  Scots  right  wing 
there ;  beat  that,  and  all  is  beaten.  Major  Hodgson 
riding  along,  heard,  he  says,  '  a  Cornet  praying  in 
the  night ;'  a  company  of  poor  men,  I  think,  making 
worship  there,  under  the  void  Heaven ,  before  battle 
joined ;  Major  Hodgson,  giving  his  charge  to  a 
brother  Officer,  turned  aside  to  listen  for  a  minute, 
and  worship  and  pray  along  with  them ;  haply  his 
last  prayer  on  this  Earth,  as  it  might  prove  to  be. 
But  no  :  this  Cornet  prayed  with  such  effusion  as 
was  wonderful ;  and  imparted  strength  to  my  York- 
shire friend,  who  strengthened  his  men  by  telling 
them  of  it.  And  the  Heavens,  in  their  mercy,  1 
think,  have  opened  us  a  way  of  deliverance  ! — The 
Moon  gleams  out,  hard  and  blue,  riding  among 
hail-clouds;  and  over  St.  Abb's  Head,  a  streak  of 
dawn  is  rising. 

And  now  is  the  hour  when  the  attack  should  be, 
and  no  Lambert  is  yet  here,  he  is  ordering  the  line 
far  to  the  right  yet;  and  Oliver  occasionally,  in 
Hodgson's  hearing,  is  impatient  for  him.  The 
Scots  too,  on  this  wing,  are  awake;  thinking  to 
surprise  us;  there  is  their  trumpet  sounding,  we 
heard  it  once ;  and  Lambert  who  was  to  lead  the 
attack,  is  not  here.  The  Lord  General  is  impatient; 
— behold  Lambert  at  last !  The  trumpets  peal, 
shattering  w^ith  fierce  clangor  Night's  silence;  the 
cannons  awaken  all  along  the  Line:  "The  Lord  of 
Hosts !  The  Lord  of  Hosts !"  On,  my  brave  ones ; 
on! — 

The  dispute  '  on  this  right  wing  was  hot  and 
stiff,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.'  Plenty  of  fire, 
from  field-pieces,  snap-hances,  matchlocks,  enter- 
tains the  Scotch  main-battle  across  the  Brock ; — 
poor  stiffened  men,  roused  from  the  corn-shocks 
with  their  matches  all  out !  But  here  on  the  right, 
their  horse,  '  with  lances  in  the  front  rank,'  charge 
desperately ;  drive  us  back  across  the  hollow  of 
the  Rivulet;  back  a  little;  but  the  Lord  gives  us 
courage,  and  we  storm  home  again,  horse  and  foot, 
upon  them,  with  a  shock  like  tornado  tempests; 
break  them,  beat  them,  drive  them  all  adrift. 
'  Some  fled  towards  Copperspath,  but  most  across 
their  own  foot.'  Their  own  poor  foot,  whose 
matches  were  hardly  well  alight  yet !  Poor  men, 
it  was  a  terrible  awakening  for  them  :  field-pieces 
and  charge  of  foot  across  the  Brocksburn ;  and 
now  here  is  their  own  horse  in  mad  panic  tram- 
pling Ihem  to  death.  Above  Three -Thousand 
killed  upon  the  place :  '  I  never  saw  such  a  charge 
of  foot  and  horse,'  says  one ;  nor  did  I.  Oliver 
was  still  near  to  Yorkshire  Hodgson  when  ihe 
shock  succeeded ;  Hodgson  heard  hi.Ti  say,  "They 
run !  I  profess  they  run  ?"  And  over  St.  Abb's 
Head  and  the  German  Ocean  just  then  burst  the 
first  gleam  of  the  level  Sun  upon  us,  '  and  I  heard 
Nol  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Let  God 
arise,  Let  his  enemies  be  scattered,' " — or  in  Rous's 
metre, 
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Let  God  arise,  and  scattered  I 

T^et  all  his  enemies  be  ; 
And  Let  all  those  (hat  do  him  hate 

Before  his  presence  flee  ! 

Even  so.  The  Scotch  army  is  shivered  to  ntter 
ruin;  rushes  in  tumultuous  wreck,  hither,  thither; 
to  Belhaven,  or,  in  their  distraction,  even  to  Dun- 
bar; the  chase  goes  as  far  as  Haddington  led  by 
Ifacker.  'The  Lord  General  made  a  halt,'  says 
Hodgson,  'an I  sang  the  Hundredth-and-eeven- 
teenth  Psalm,'  till  our  horse  could  gather  for  the 
chase.  Hundreth-and-seventeenth  Psalm  at  the 
foot  of  the  Doon  Hill :  there  we  uplift  it,  to  the 
tune  of  Bangor,  or  some  still  higher  score,  and 
roll  it  strong  and  great  against  the  sky : 

O  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord, 

A.11  nati-ons  that  be  ; 
Likewise  ye  people  all,  accord 

His  name  to  magnify ! 

For  great  to-us-ward  ever  are 

His  loving  kindnesses ; 
His  truth  endures  for  evermore  : 

The  Lord  O  do  ye  bless ! 

And  now,  to  the  chase  again. 

TTie  Prisoners  are  Ten-thousand — all  the  foot  in 
a  mass.  Many  Dignitaries  are  taken ;  not  a  few 
are  slain ;  of  whom  see  Printed  Lists — full  of 
blunders.  Provost  Jaflxay  of  Aberdeen,  Member 
of  the  Scots  Parliament,  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Estates,  was  very  nearly  slain :  a  trooper's  sword 
"was  in  the  air  to  sever  him,  but  one  cried,  He  is  a 
man  of  consequence;  he  can  ransom  himself! — 
and  the  trooper  kept  him  prisoner.*  The  first  of 
the  Scots  Quakers,  by  and  by.;  and  an  official 
person  much  reconciled  to  Oliver.  Ministers  also 
of  the  Kirk  Committee  were  slain ;  two  Ministers 
I  find  taken,  poor  Carstairs  of  Glasgow,  poor 
Waugh  of  some  other  place — of  whom  we  shall 
transiently  hear  again. 

(jeneral  David  Lesley,  vigorous  for  flight  as  for 
other  things,  got  to  Edinburgh  by  nine  o'clock; 
poor  old  Leven,  not  so  light  of  movement,  did  not 
get  till  two.  Tragical  enough.  What  a  change 
since  January,  1644,  when  we  marched  out  of  this 
same  Dunbar  up  to  the  knees  in  snow !  It  was  to 
help  and  save  these  very  men  that  we  then  march- 
ed ;  with  the  Covenant  in  all  our  hearts.  We  have 
gto<>d  by  the  letter  of  the  Covenant:  fought  for  our 
Covenajited  Stuart  King  as  we  could ; — they  again, 
they  stand  by  the  substance  of  it,  and  have  tram- 
pled us  and  the  letter  of  it  into  this  ruinous  state ! 
— ^Yes,  mv  poor  friends; — and  now  be  wise,  be 
taught!  The  letter  of  your  Covenant,  in  fact, 
■will  never  rally  again  in  this  world.  The  spirit 
and  substance  of  it,  please  God,  will  never  d*B  m 
this  or  in  any  world ! 

Such  is  Dunbar  Battle ;  which  might  also  be 
called  Dunbar  Drove,  for  it  was  a  frightful  rouL 
Brought  on  by  miscalculation ;  misunderstanding 
of  the  difference  between  substances  and  sem- 
blances: by  mismanagement,  and  the  chance  of 
war.  My  Lord  General's  next  four  Letters  will 
now  be  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

*  Diary  of  Alexander  Jaffraj  (London,  1834 ;— vnhappily 
relating  almost  all  to  the  inner  man  of  Jaffray.) 


LETTER  XCn. 

Ftir  the  HoHourabU  fViUiam  LtnthaU,  Speaker  of  tht 
Parliament  of  England :  Theu. 

Dnnbar,  4th  8eptemt>er,  lUO. 

Sir — I  hope  it's  not  ill  taken,  that  I  make  no  more 
frequent  addresses  to  the  Parliamifnt.  Things  that 
are  in  trouble,  in  point  of  provision  for  your  Army, 
and  of  ordinary  direction,  I  have,  as  1  could,  often 
presented  to  the  Council  of  Sute,  together  with  such 
occurrences  as  have  happened  ; — who,  I  am  sore,  as 
they  have  not  been  wanting  in  their  extraordinary 
care  and  provision  for  us,  so  neither  in  what  they 
judge  fit  and  necessary  to  represent  the  same  to  yoa 
And  this  I  thoaght  to  be  a  sufficient  discharge  of  my 
duty,  on  that  behalf. 

It  hath  now  pleased  God  to  bestow  a  mercy  npott 
yon,  worthy  of  your  knowledge,  and  of  the  utmost 
praise  and  thanks  of  ail  that  fear  and  love  His  name  ; 
yea  the  mercy  is  far  above  all  praise.  Which  that 
you  may  the  better  perceive,  I  shall  take  the  boldness 
to  tender  unto  you  some  circumstances  accompanying 
this  great  business,  which  will  manifest  the  greatness 
and  seasonableness  of  this  mercy. 

We  having  tried  what  we  could  to  engage  the  En- 
emy, three  or  four  miles  west  of  Edinburgh ;  that 
proving  ineffectual,  and  our  victual  failing — we 
marched  towards  our  ships  for  a  recruit  of  our  want 
The  Enemy  did  not  at  all  trouble  us  in  our  rear  ;  bat 
marched  the  direct  way  towards  Edinburgh,  and 
partly  in  the  night  and  morning  slips-through  his 
whole  Army  ;  and  quarters  himself  in  a  posture  easy 
to  interpose  between  us  and  our  victual.  But  the 
Lord  made  him  to  lose  the  opportunity.  And  the. 
morning  proving  exceeding  wet  and  dark,  we  recov- 
ered, by  that  time  it  was  light,  a  ground  where  they 
could  not  hinder  us  from  our  victual ;  which  was 
an  high  act  of  the  Lord's  Providence  to  us.  We 
being  come  into  the  said  ground,  the  Enemy 
marched  into  the  ground  we  were  last  upon  ;  having 
no  roiud  either  to  strive  to  interpose  between  us  and 
our  victuals,  or  to  fight :  being  indeed  upon  this '  aim 
of  reducing  us  to  a'  lock — hoping  that  the  sicknem 
of  your  Army  would  render  their  work  more  easy  by 
the  gaining  of  time.  Whereupon  we  marched  to 
Musselburg,  to  victual,  and  to  ship  away  our  sick 
men  ;  where  we  sent  aboard  near  five  hundred  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers. 

And  upon  serious  consideration,  finding  oar  weak- 
ness so  to  increase,  and  the  Enemy  lying  upon  nis 
advantage — at  a  general  council  it  was  thought  fit  to- 
march  to  Dunbar,  and  there  to  fortify  the  Town. 
Which  (we  thought),  if  anything,  would  provoke 
them  to  engage.  As  also.  That  the  having  of  a  Gar- 
rison there  would  furnish  us  with  accommodaiiom 
for  our  sick  men,  *  and '  would  be  a  good  Magazine 
— which  we  exceedingly  wanted  ;  being  put  to  de- 
pend upon  the  uncertainty  of  weather  for  landing 
provisions,  which  many  times  cannot  be  done  though 
the  being  of  the  whole  Army  lay  upon  it,  all  the 
coasts  from  Berwick  to  Leith  having  not  one  eood 
harbour.  As  also.  To  lie  more  conveniently  to  re- 
ceive our  recruits  of  horse  and  foot  from  Berwick. 

Having  these  considerations — upon  Saturday,  the 
30th  of  August,  we  marched  from  Musselburgh  to 
Haddington.  Where,  by  that  time  we  had  got  the 
van-brigade  of  our  horse,  and  our  foot  and  train, 
into  their  quarters,  the  Enemy  had  marched  with 
that  exceeding  expedition  that  they  fell  upon  the  rear- 
forlorn  of  our  horse,  and  put  it  in  some  disorder; 
and  indeed  had  like  to  have  engaged  our  rear-bngade 
of  horse  with  their  whole  Army — had  not  the  Lord 
by  His  Providence  put  a  cloud  over  the  Moon,  thereby 
giving  03  opportunity  to  draw  off  thoee  horse  to  the 
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lest  of  our  Army.  Which  accordingly  was  done 
without  any  loss,  save  of  three  or  four  of  our  afore- 
mentioned forlorn  ;  wherein  the  Enemy,  as  we  be- 
lieve, received  more  loss. 

Tlie  Army  being  put  into  a  reasonable  secure 
posture — towards  midnight  the  Enemy  attempted 
our  quarters,  on  the  west  end  of  Haddington;  but 
through  the  goodness  of  God  we  repulsed  them. 
The  next  morning  we  drew  into  an  open  field,  on  the 
south  side  of  Haddington  ;  we  not  judging  it  safe  for 
us  to  draw  to  the  Enemy  upon  his  own  ground,  he 
being  prepossessed  thereof; — but  rather  drew  back, 
to  give  him  way  to  come  to  us,  if  he  had  so  thought 
fit.  And  having  waited  about  the  space  of  four  or 
five  hours,  to  see  if  he  would  come  to  us ;  and  not 
finding  any  inclination  in  the  Enemy  so  to  do — we 
resolved  to  go,  according  to  our  first  intendment,  to 
Dunbar. 

By  that  time  we  had  marched  three  or  four  miles, 
we  saw  some  bodies  of  the  Enemy's  horse  draw  out 
of  their  quarters;  and  by  that  time  our  carriages 
were  gotten  near  Dunbar,  their  whole  Army  was 
upon  their  march  after  us.  And  indeed,  our  draw- 
ing back  in  this  manner,  with  the  addition  of  three 
new  regiments  added  to  them,  did  much  heighten 
their  confidence,  if  not  presumption  and  arrogancy. 
The  Enemy,  that  night,  we  perceived,  gathered  to- 
wards the  Hills;  labouring  to  make  a  perfect  inter- 
position between  us  and  Berwick.  And  having  in 
this  posture  a  great  advantage — through  his  better 
knowledge  of  the  country,  he  effected  it:  by  send- 
ing a  considerable  party  to  the  strait  Pass  at  Cop- 
perspath ;  where  ten  men  to  hinder  are  better  than 
forty  to  make  their  way.  And  truly  this  was  an  exi- 
gent to  us,*  wherewith  the  Enemy  reproached  us  ; 
— 'as'  with  that  condition  the  Parliament's  Army 
was  inf  when  it  made  its  hard  conditions  with  the 
King  in  Cornwall — by  some  reports  that  have  come 
to  ws.  They  had  disposed  of  us,  and  of  their  busi- 
ness, in  sufficient  revenge  and  wrath  towards  our 
persons;  and  had  swallowed  up  the  poor  Interest  of 
England  ;  believing  that  their  Army  and  their  King 
would  have  marched  to  London  without  any  inter- 
ruption ; — It  being  told  us  (we  know  not  how  truly) 
by  a  prisoner  we  took  the  night  before  the  fight. 
That  their  King  was  very  suddenly  to  come  amongst 
them,  with  those  English  they  allowed  to  be  about 
him.  But  in  what  they  were  thus  lifted  up,  the 
Lord  was  above  them. 

The  Enemy  lying  in  the  posture  before  mention- 
ed, having  those  advantages  ;  we  lay  very  near  him, 
being  sensible  of  our  disadvantages  ;  having  some 
weakness  of  flesh,  but  yet  consolation  and  support 
from  the  Lord  himself  to  our  poor  weak  faith,  where- 
in I  believe  not  a  few  amongst  us  stand  :  That  be- 
cause of  their  numbers,  because  of  their  advantages, 
because  of  their  confidence,  because  of  our  weak- 
ness, because  of  our  straight,  we  were  in  the  Mount, 
and  in  the  Mount  the  Lord  would  be  seen;  and  that 
He  would  find  out  a  way  of  deliverance  and  salva- 
tion for  us  : — and  indeed  we  had  our  consolations 
and  and  our  hopes. 

Upon  Monday  evening — the  Enemy's  whole  num- 
bers were  very  great ;  about  Six-thousand  horse,  as 
we  heard,  and  Sixteen-thousand  foot  at  least;  ours 
drawn  down,  as  to  sound  men,  to  about  Seven  thou- 
sand five-hundred  fool,  and  Three-thousand  five- 
hundred  horse — '  upon  Monday  evening,'  the  Enemy 
drew  down  to  the  right  wing  about   two  thirds  of 

•  A  disgraceful  summon*  of  caption  to  us:  'exigent 'is  a 
law-suit  issued  against  a  fugitive— sucli  as  we  knew  long 
•ince,  in  our  young  dayB,at)out  Lincoln's  Inn. 

t  K.«»ex's  Army  sevpn  years  ago,  in  Autumn,  1644,  when 
the  King  had  impounded  it  among  the  Hills  of  Cornwall 
(•ee  antta,  p.  56.) 


their  left  wing  of  horse.  To  the  right  wing  ;  shog- 
ging  also  their  foot  and  train  much  to  the  right  j 
causing  their  right  wing  of  horse  to  edge  down  to 
wards  the  sea.  We  could  not  well  imagine  but  that 
the  Enemy  intended  to  attempt  upon  us,  or  to  place 
themselves  in  a  more  exact  condition  of  interposi- 
tion. The  Major-General  and  myself  coming  to  the 
Earl  of  Roxburgh's  House,  and  observing  this  pos- 
ture, I  told  him  I  thought  it  did  give  us  an  opportuni- 
ty and  advantage  to  attempt  upon  the  Enemy.  To 
which  he  immediately  replied.  That  he  had  thought 
to  have  said  the  same  thing  to  me.  So  that  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  set  this  apprehension  upon  both 
of  our  hearts,  at  the  same  instant.  We  called  for 
Colonel  Monk,  and  showed  him  the  thing:  and 
coming  to  our  quarters  at  night,  and  demonstrating 
our  apprehensions  to  some  of  the  Colonels,  they  also 
cheerfully  concurred. 

We  resolved  therefore  to  put  our  business  into 
this  posture :  That  six  regiments  of  horse,  and  three 
regiments  and  a  half  of  fool  should  march  in  the 
van ;  and  that  the  Major-General,  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  horse,  and  the  Commissary-General,* 
and  Colonel  Monk  to  command  the  brigade  of  foot, 
should  lead  on  the  business ;  and  that  Colonel 
Pride's  brigade.  Colonel  Overton's  brigade,  and  the 
remaining  two  regiments  of  horse  should  bring  up 
the  cannon  and  rear.  The  time  of  falling  on  to  be 
by  break  of  day : — but  through  some  delays  it 
proved  not  to  be  so ;  *  not'  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  Enemy's  word  was,  The  Covenant :  which  it 
had  been  for  divers  days.  Ours,  Tlie  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  Major-General,  Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood, 
and  Commissary-General  Whalley,  and  Colonel 
Twistleton,  gave  the  onset ;  the  Enemy  being  in  a 
very  good  posture  to  receive  them,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  cannon  and  foot  against  our  horse. 
Before  our  foot  could  come  up,  the  Enemy  made  a  gal- 
lant resistance,  and  there  was  a  very  hot  dispute  at 
sword's  point  between  our  horse  and  theirs.  Our 
first  foot,  after  they  had  discharged  their  duty  (being 
overpowered  with  the  Enemy),  received  some  re- 
pulse, which  they  soon  recovered.  For  my  own 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Goffe  and  my  Major,  White,  did  come  seasona- 
bly in ;  and,  at  the  push  of  pike,  did  repel  the  stout- 
est regiment  the  Enemy  had  there,  merely  with  the 
courage  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give.  Which 
proved  a  great  amazement  to  the  residue  of  their 
foot ;  this  being  the  first  action  between  the  foot. 
The  horse  in  the  meantime  did,  with  a  great  deal  of 
courage  and  spirit,  beat  back  all  oppositions  ;  charg- 
ing through  the  bodies  of  the  Enemy's  horse,  and  of 
their  foot ;  who  were,  after  the  first  repulse  given, 
made  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  as  stubble  to  their 
swords.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  may  speak  it  without 
partiality  :  both  your  chief  Commanders  and  others 
in  their  several  places,  and  soldieis  also,  were  actedf 
with  as  much  courage  as  ever  hath  been  seen  in  any 
action  since  this  War.  I  know  they  look  not  to  be 
named  ;  and  therefore  I  forbear  particulars. 

The  best  of  the  Enemy's  horse  being  broken  through 
and  through  in  less  than  an  hour's  dispute,  their 
whole  Army  being  put  into  confusion,  it  became  a 
total  rout ;  our  men  having  the  chase  and  execution 
of  them  near  eight  miles.  We  believe  that  upon  the 
place  and  near  about  it  were  about  Three-thousand 
slain.  Prisoners  taken :  of  their  olficers.  you  have 
this  enclosed  List ;  of  private  soldiers  near  Ten- 
thousand.  The  whole  baggage  and  train  taken, 
wherein  was  good  store  of  match,  powder  and  bullet; 
all  their  artillery,  great  and  small — thirty  guns.     Wo 

•  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  Whalley. 
t  '  Actuated,'  at  we  now  write  it. 
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*re  confident  they  have  left  behind  them  not  less  than 
Fifteen-thousand  arms.  I  have  already  brought  in  to 
me  near  Two-hundred  colours,  which  I  herewith  send 
you.*  What  officers  of  theirs  of  quality  are  killed, 
■we  yet  cannot  learn  ;  but  yet  surely  divers  are:  and 
many  men  of  quality  are  mortally  wounded,  as  Colo- 
nel Lumsden,  the  Lord  Libberton  and  others.  And, 
that  which  is  no  shihU  addition,  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  lost  twenty  men.  Not  one  Commissioned  Offi- 
cer slain  as  I  hear  of,  save  one  Cornet ;  and  Major 
Rooksby,  since  dead  of  his  wounds  ;  and  not  many 
mortally  wounded  : — Colonel  Whalley,  only  cut  in  the 
handwrist,  and  his  horse  (twice  shot)  killed  under 
him ;  but  he  well  recovered  another  horse,  and  went 
oa  in  (he  chase. 

Thus  you  have  the  prospect  of  one  of  the  most 
signal  mercies  God  hath  done  for  England  and  His 
people,  this  War: — and  now  iray  it  please  you  to 
give  me  the  leave  of  a  few  words.  It  is  easy  to  say. 
The  Lord  hath  done  this.  It  would  do  you  good  to 
see  and  hear  our  poor  foot  to  go  up  and  down  making 
their  boast  of  God.  But,  Sir,  it's  in  your  hands,  and 
by  these  eminent  mercies  God  puts  it  more  into  your 
hands.  To  give  glory  to  Him ;  to  improve  your  power, 
and  His  blessings  to  His  praise.  We  that  serve  you  beg 
of  you  not  to  own  us — but  God  alone.  We  pray  you 
own  His  people  more  and  more;  for  they  ate  the  cha- 
riots and  horsemen  of  Israel.  Disown  yourselves — but 
own  your  authority;  and  improve  it  to  curb  the  proud 
and  the  insolent,  such  as  would  disturb  the  tranquility 
of  England,  though  under  what  specious  pretences  so- 
ever. Relieve  the  oppressed,  hear  the  groans  of  poor 
prisoners  in  England.  Be  pleased  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  all  professions:  and  if  there  be  any  one 
that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich.t  that  suits 
not  a  Commonwealth.  If  He  that  strengthens  your 
servants  to  fi?ht,  please  to  give  your  hearts  to  set  upon 
these  things,  in  order  to  His  glory,  and  the  glory  of 
your  Commonwealth — '  then'  besides  the  benefit 
England  shall  feel  thereby,  you  shall  shine  forth  to 
other  Nations,  who  shall  emulate  the  glory  of  such  a 
pattern,  and  through  the  power  of  God  turn  in  to  the 
like! 

These  are  our  desires.  And  that  you  may  have 
liberty  and  opportunity  to  do  these  things,  and  not 
be  hindered,  we  have  been  and  shall  be  (by  God's  as- 
sistance) willing  to  venture  our  lives: — and  'will' 
not  desire  you  should  be  precipitated  by  importuni- 
ties, from  your  care  of  safety  and  preservation  ;  but 
that  the  doing  of  these  good  things  may  have  iheir 
place  amongst  those  which  concern  well-being,^  and 
80  be  wrought  in  their  time  and  order. 

Since  we  came  in  Scotland,  it  hath  been  our  desire 
and  longing  to  have  avoided  blood  in  this  business  ; 
by  reason  that  God  hath  a  people  here  fearing  His 
name,  though  deceived.  And  to  that  end  have  we 
offered  much  love  unto  such,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ ; 
and  concerning  the  truth  of  our  hearts  therein,  have 
we  appealed  unto  the  Lord  The  Ministers  of  Scot- 
land have  hindered  the  passage  of  these  things  to  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  we  intended  them.  And 
now  we  hear,  that  not  only  the  deceived  people,  but 
some  of  the  Ministers  are  also  fallen  in  this  Battle. 
This  is  the  great  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  worthy  of  the 

•  They  hung  long  in  Westminster  Hall ;  beside  the  Preston 
onej,  and  still  others  that  carae.  Colonel  PriJe  has  been 
heard  to  wish,  and  almost  to  hope.  That  the  Lawyers'  gowns 
might  all  be  hung  up  beside  the  Scots  colours  yet — and  the 
Lawyers'  selves,  txcept  some  very  small  and  most  select 
needful  remnant,  be  ordered  peremptorily  to  disappear  from 
those  localities,  and  seek  an  honest  trade  elsewhere! 
(Walker's  History  of  Independtney .) 

t  '  Many  of  them  had  a  ptek  at  Lawyers  generally  '  (says 
learned  Bnlstrode  in  these  months — appealing  to  posterity, 
almost  with  tears  in  his  big  dull  eyes  !) 

t  We  as  yet  struggle  (or  bring ;  which  is  preliminarr,  and 
■till  more  esaentiaL 


consideration  of  all  those  who  take  into  their  hand* 
the  instruments  of  a  foolish  shepherd — to  wit,  nied 
dling  with  worldly  policies  and  mixtures  i>f  earthly 
|)ower,  to  set  up  that  which  they  call  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  is  neither  it,  nor,  if  it  wt- re  it,  would 
such  means  be  found  eSectual  to  that  end — and  ne- 
glect, or  trust  not  to  the  Wotd  of  God  ;  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit;  which  is  alone  powerful  and  able  for 
the  setting  up  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and  when  trusted 
to,  will  be  found  effectually  able  to  that  end,  and  will 
also  do  it!  This  is  humbly  offered  for  their  sakes 
who  have  lately  too  much  turned  aside:  that  they 
might  return  again  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  according 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ; — and  then  no  doubt 
they  will  discern  and  find  your  protection  and  encou 
ragement. 

Beseeching  yon   to  pardon  this  length,  I  humblf 
take  leave ;  and  rest. 

Sir,  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Olivek  Ceomwkul.* 


LETTER  XCUL 
To  the  Lord  Presidtnt  of  the  Council  of  State :  These 

Dunbar,  4th  September,  1650. 

My  Lord — I  have  sent  the  Major-Generai,  with  six 
regiments  of  horse,  and  one  of  foot,  towards  Edin- 
burgh; purposing  (God  willing)  to  follow  after,  to- 
morrow, with  what  convenience  I  may 

We  are  put  to  exceeding  trouble,  though  it  be  an 
effect  of  abundant  mercy,  with  the  numerousnt-ss  of 
our  Prisoners  ;  having  so  few  hands,  so  many  of  our 
men  sick  ;  so  little  conveniency  of  disposing  of  them  ;f 
and  not,  by  attendance  thereupon,  to  omit  the  season- 
ableness  of  the  prosecution  of  this  mercy  as  Provi- 
dence shall  direct.  We  have  been  constrained,  even 
out  of  Christianity,  humanity,  and  the  beforem»*n- 
tioned  necessity,  to  dismiss  between  four  and  five 
thousand  Prisoners,  almost  starved,  sick  and  wound- 
ed: the  remainder,  which  are  the  like,  or  a  greater 
number,  I  am  fain  to  send  by  a  convoy  of  four  troops 
of  Colonel  Hacker's,  to  Berwick,  and  so  on  to  New- 
castle southwards.^ 

I  think  fit  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  with  two  or 
three  observations.  Some  of  the  honestest  in  the 
Army  amongst  the  Scots  did  profess  before  the  fight. 
That  they  did  not  believe  their  King  in  his  Declara- 
tion ;§  and  it's  most  evident  he  did  sign  it  with  as 
much  reluctancy,  and  so  much  against  his  heart  as 
could  be  :  and  yet  they  venture  their  lives  for  him 
upon  this  account ;  and  publish  this  '  Declaration  '  to 
the  world,  to  be  believed  as  the  act  of  a  i>ersoo  coo- 
verted,  when  in  tl»eir  hearts  they  know  he  abhorred 
the  doing  of  it,  and  meant  it  not 

I  hear  when  the  Enemy  marched  last  up  to  us,  the 
Ministers  pressed  their  Army  to  interpose  between  us 
and  home;  the  chief  Officers  desiring  rather  that  we 
might  have  way  made,  though  it  were  by  a  goldea 
bridge.  But  the  Clergy's  counsel  prevailed — to  their 
no  great  comfort,  through  the  goodness  of  God. 

The  Enemy  took  a  gentleman  of  Major  Brown's 
troop  prisoner,  that  night  we  came  to  Haddmston  ; 
and  he  had  quarter  through  Lieutenaut-General 
David  Leslie's  means ;  who,  finding  him  a  man  of 

♦Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  pp  87-91.) 

tThe  Prisoners  : — sentence  nngrammatical,  but  intelligible. 

{  A  frightful  account  of  what  became  of  them  '  south- 
wards ;'  how,  for  sheer  hunger,  they  ate  raw  cabbages  in  the 
'  waUed  gardt-n  at  .Morpeth,'  and  lay  in  un<:peakable  impris- 
onment in  Durham  Cathedral,  and  died  as  of  wift  pestilence 
there  :  tn  Sir  ^rlk^tr  Hasf Iris's  Letter  to  Ike  Co'ineil  of  Stale 
(reprinted  from  the  old  Pamphlets,  in  ParliamenUiy  History, 
xts.,  417.) 

§  Open  Testiinonr  against  the  (ins  of  his  Father,  see  p.  ISO. 
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eouragp  and  parts,  laboured  with  him  to  take  up  arms. 
Bui  the  man  expressing  constdncy  and  resolution  to 
this  bide,  ihc  Lieulenaril-General  caused  him  to  be 
mounted,  and  with  two  troopers  to  ride  about  to  view 
their  aiiil.mt  Army  ;  using  that  as  an  argument  to 
persuade  him  to  their  side;  and,  when  this  was  done, 
dismissed  him  to  ua  in  a  bravery.  And  indeed  the  day 
before  we  fought,  they  did  express  so  much  insolency 
and  contempt  of  us  to  some  soldiers  they  took,  as 
was  beyond  apprehension. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Ckomwei-l.* 


Which  high  officialities  being  ended,  here  are  two 
glad  domestic  Letters  of  the  same  date. 

LETTER  XCIV. 

Ftir  my  beloved    Wife,  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  at  the 
Cockpit:  Hiese. 

Dunbar,  4th  September,  1650. 

My  Dearest — I  have  not  leisure  to  write  much. 
But  I  could  chide  thee  that  in  many  of  thy  letters 
thou  writest  to  me.  That  I  should  not  be  unmindful 
of  thee  and  thy  little  ones.  Truly,  if  I  love  you  not 
too  well,  I  think  I  err  not  on  the  other  hand  much. 
Thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  any  creature ;  let  that 
Buffice. 

The  Lord  hath  showed  us  an  exceeding  mercy: — 
vrho  can  tell  how  great  it  is  !  My  weak  faith  hath 
been  upheld.  J  have  been  in  my  inward  man  mar- 
vellously supported  : — though  I  assure  thee,  I  grow  an 
old  man,  and  feel  infirmities  of  age  marvellously 
stealing  upon  me.  Would  my  corruptions  did  as  fast 
decrease  !  Pray  on  my  behalf  in  the  latter  respect. 
The  particulars  of  our  late  success  Harry  Vane  or 
Gilbert  Pickering  will  impart  to  thee.  My  love  to  all 
dear  friends.     I  rest  thine, 

Oliver  Cromwell.! 


LETTER  XCV. 

For  my  loving  Brother,  Richard  Mayor,  Esquire,  at 
Hursley :   These. 

Dunbar,  4th  September,  1650. 

Dear  Brother — Having  so  good  an  occasion  as 
the  imparting  so  great  a  mercy  aa  the  Lord  has 
vouchsafed  us  in  Scotland,  I  would  not  omit  the  im- 
parting thereof  to  you,  though  1  be  full  of  business. 

Upon  Wednesday^  we  fought  the  Scottish  Armies. 
They  were  in  number,  according  to  all  computation, 
above  Twenty-thousand  ;  we  hardly  Eleven-thousand, 
having  great  sickness  upon  our  Army.  After  much 
appealing  to  God,  the  Fight  lasted  above  an  hour. 
We  killed  (as  most  think)  Three-thousand;  took 
near  Ten-thousand  prisoners,  all  their  train,  about 
thirty  guns  great  and  small,  besides  bullet,  match  and 
powder,  very  considerable  Oliicers,  about  two-hun- 
dred colors,  above  len-thousand  arms ; — lost  not 
thirty  nun  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes.     Good   Sir,   give  God  all  the 

♦  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  91.) 

t  Copied  from  the  Original  by  John  Hare,  Esq  .Rosemonnt 
Cottage,  Clifton.  Collated  with  the  old  Copy  in  British 
Museum,  Cole  ms»  ,  no.  n834,  p  38.  '  The  Original  was  pur- 
chased at  Strnwlierry-IIill  Sale'  (Horace  Walpole's,)  '30th 
April,  ISli,  lor  Twenty  one  guineas.' 

\  '  Wedi'iiRd.'  in  the  Original.  A  curious  proof  of  the  hatte 
and  collusion  Cromwell  was  in.  The  Battle  was  on  Tuesday 
—yesterday,  3d  Si;ptember,  1650  ;  indisputably  Tuesday  ; 
and  he  is  now  writing  on  Wednesday  ! — 


fflory  ;  stir  up  all  youra,  and  all  about  you,  to  do  so. 
Pray  for  Your  affectionate  brother, 

Oliver  Cro.mwell. 

I  desire  my  love  may  be  presented  to  my  dear  Sister, 
and  to  all  your  Family.  I  pray  tell  Doll  I  do  not  for- 
get her  nor  her  little  Brat.  She  writes  very  cunningly 
and  complimentary  to  me  ;  I  expect  a  Letter  of  plain 
dealing  from  her.  She  is  too  modest  to  tell  me 
whether  she  breeds  or  not.  I  wish  a  blessing  upon 
her  and  her  Husband.  The  Lord  make  them  fruitful 
in  all  that's  good.  They  are  at  leisure  to  write 
often  ; — but  indeed  they  are  both  idle,  and  worthy 
of  blame.* 


LETTERS  XCVL— XCVIIL 

Of  these  Letters,  the  first  Two,  with  their  Re- 
plies and  Adjuncts,  Six  Missives  in  all,  form  a 
Pamphlet  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1650,  with 
the  Title :  Several  Letters  and  Passages  between 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  and  the 
Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  They  have  been 
reprinted  in  various  quarters:  we  copy  the  Crom- 
well part  of  them  from  Thurloe;  and  fancy  they 
will  not  much  need  any  preface.  Here  are  some 
words,  written  elsewhere  on  the  occasion,  some 
time  ago. 

'These  letters  of  Cromwell  to  the  Edinburgh 
Clergy,  treating  of  obsolete  theologies  and  politics, 
are  very  dull  to  modern  men :  but  they  deserve  a 
steady  perusal  by  all  such  as  will  understand  the 
strange  meaning  (for  the  present,  alas,  as  good  a» 
obsolete  in  all  forms  of  it)  that  possessed  the  mind 
of  Cromwell  in  these  hazardous  operations  of  his. 
Dryasdust,  carrying  his  learned  eye  over  these  and 
the  like  Letters,  finds  them,  of  course,  full  of  "  hy- 
pocrisy," &c.,  &c. — Unfortunate  Dryasdust,  they 
are  coruscations,  terrible  as  lightning,  and  beautiful 
as  lightning,  from  the  innermost  temple  of  the 
Human  Soul ; — intimations,  still  credible,  of  what 
a  Human  Soul  does  mean  when  it  believes  in  the 
Highest ;  a  thing  poor  Dryasdust  never  did  nor  will 
do.  The  hapless  generation  that  now  reads  these 
words  ought  to  hold  its  peace  when  it  has  read 
them,  and  sink  into  unutterable  reflection — not  un- 
mixed with  tears,  and  some  substitute  for  "  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,"  if  it  liked.  In  its  poor  canting 
sniffing  flimsy  vocabulary  there  is  no  word  that  can 
make  any  response  to  them.  This  man  has  a  liv- 
ing god-inspired  soul  in  him,  not  an  enchanted  ar- 
tificial "substitute  for  salt,"'  as  our  fa.shion  is. 
They  that  have  human  eyes  can  look  upon  him ; 
they  that  have  only  owl-eyes  need  not.' 

Here  also  are  some  sentences  on  a  favourite  topic, 
lightning  and  light.  'As  lightning  is  to  light,  so 
is  a  Crom  well  to  a  Shakspeare.  The  light  is  beau- 
tifuller.  Ah,  yes;  but  until,  by  lightning  and  other 
fierce  labour,  your  foul  Chaos  has  become  a  World, 
you  cannot  have  any  light,  or  the  smallest  chance 
for  any !  Honour  the  Amphion  whose  music  makes 
the  stones,  rocks,  and  big  blocks,  dance  into  figures, 
and  domed  cities,  with  temples  and  habitations: — 
jet  know  him  too;  bow,  as  Volker's  in  the  old 
Ntbelungen,  oftentimes  his  "  fiddlehow"  has  to  be 
of  "  sharp  steel,"  and  to  play  a  tune  very  rough  to 

*  Harris,  p.  613  i  one  of  the  Fuiey  stock,  tha  lait  now 
but  three. 
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reoellious  ears !  The  melodioas  Speaker  is  great, 
but  the  melodious  Worker  is  greater  than  he. 
'•  Our  time/'  says  a  certain  author,  "  cannot  speak 
at  all,  but  only  cant  and  sneer,  and  argumeniativeJy 
jargon,  and  recite  the  multiplication-table.  Neither 
as  yet  can  it  work,  except  at  mere  railroads  and 
cotton-spinning.  It  will,  apparently,  return  to 
Chaos  soon;  and  then  more  lightnings  will  be 
needed,  lightning  enough,  to  which  Cromwell's  was 
bat  a  mild  matter; — to  be  followed  by  light,  we 
may  hope  I " ' — 

The  following  letter  from  Whalley,  with  the  An- 
swer to  it,  will  introduce  this  series.  The  date  is 
Monday ;  the  Lord  General  observing  yesterday 
that  the  poor  Edinburgh  people  were  sadly  short 
of  Sermon,  has  ordered  the  Lieutenant-General  to 
communicate  as  follows : 

"  For  the  HonowrabU  the   Governor  of  the  Cattle  of 
Edinburgh. 

"  Edinburgh,  9th  September.  1630. 
SrR — I  receiTed  command  trom  my  Lord  General 
to  desire  you  to  let  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh,  now 
in  the  Castle  with  you,  know.  That  they  have  free 
liberty  granted  them,  if  they  please  to  take  the  pains, 
to  preach  in  their  several  Churches  ;  and  that  my 
Lord  hath  given  special  command  both  to  officers  and 
soldiers  that  they  shall  not  in  the  least  be  molested. 
Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Edward  Whaixet." 

To  which  straightway  there  is  this  Answer  from 
Grovemor  Dundas : 

"  '  2'o  Commissary-Gtneral  Whailey.^ 

"  '  Edinburgh  Castle,'  9th  September,  1650. 

"  Sir — I  have  communicated  the  desire  of  your 
Letter  to  such  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  as  are 
with  me ;  who  have  desired  me  to  return  this  for 
Answer : 

"  That  though  they  are  ready  to  be  spent  in  their 
Master's  service,  and  to  refu.se  no  suffering  so  they 
may  fulfil  their  ministry  with  joy  ;  yet  peiceiving  the 
persecution  to  be  personal,  by  the  practice  of  your 
Party*  upon  the  Ministers  of  Christ  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  since  your 
nnjust  Invasion  thereof;  and  finding  nothing  express- 
ed in  yours  whereupon  to  build  any  security  for  their 
persons  while  they  are  there,  and  for  their  return 
hither ; — ihey  are  resolved  to  reserve  themselves  for 
better  times,  and  to  wait  upon  Him  who  hath  hidden 
His  face  for  a  while  from  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

"  This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  but  that  I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"W.  DCXDAS." 

To  which  somewhat  sulky  response,  Oliver 
makes  Answer  in  this  notable  manner : 


LETTER  XCVI. 

For  the  Honourable  the  Governor  of  the  Cattle  ofEdin~ 
bwgh:  These. 

Edinburgh,  9th  September,  I6S0. 
Sir — The  kindness  offered  to  the  Ministers  with 
you   was   done  with  ingenuity  ;t  thinking    it   might 
have   met  with    the  like  ;  but  I  am   satisfied  to  tell 
those  with  you.  That  if  their  Master's  service  (as  they 
call  ii)  were  chiefly  in  their  eye,  imagination  of  suf- 
feringt  would  not  have  caused  such  a  return  ;  much 
*  Sectarian  Party,  of  Independents. 
IMe&ns  always  ingnm*!!*^.       J  Fe»r  of  personal  danger. 


less  '  would  *  the  practice  of  our  Party,  as  thej  are 
pleased  to  say,  upon  the  Ministers  of  Christ  in  Eng- 
land, have  been  an  argument  of  personal  persecution. 

The  ministers  in  England  are  supiiorted,  and  have 
liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  though  not  to  rail,  nor 
under  pretence  thereof*  to  overtop  the  Civil  Power, 
or  debase  it  as  they  please.  No  man  hath  l)eett 
troubled  in  England  or  Ireland  for  preaching  the 
Gospel ;  nor  has  any  Minister  been  molested  io  Scot- 
land since  the  coming  of  the  Army  hither.  The 
speaking  truth  becomes  the  Ministers  of  Christ. 

When  Ministers  pretend  to  a  glorious  Refoimation ; 
and  lay  the  foundations  theieof  in  getting  to  them- 
selves worldly  power ;  and  can  make  worldly  mix- 
tures to  accomplish  the  same,  such  as  their  lato 
Agreement  with  their  King;  and  hope  by  him  to 
carry  on  their  design, '  they  '  may  know  that  the  Sioa 
promised  will  not  be  built  of  such  untempered  mortar. 

As  for  the  nnjnst  Invasion  they  mention,  time  wasf 
when  an  Army  of  Scotland  came  into  England,  not 
called  by  the  Supreme  Authority.  We  have  said,  iu 
our  Papers,  with  what  hearts,  and  upon  what  account, 
we  came  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  heard  us,|  though  yoa 
would  not,  upon  as  solemn  an  appeal  as  any  experi- 
ence can  parallel. 

And  although  they  seem  to  comfort  themselves 
with  being  sons  of  Jacob,  from  whom  (they  say)  God 
hath  hid  His  face  for  a  time  ;  yet  it's  no  wonder  when 
the  Lord  hath  lifted  up  His  hand  so  eminently  against 
a  Family  as  He  hath  done  so  often  against  tiiis.i^  and 
men  will  not  see  His  hand — '  it's  no  wonder'  if  the 
Lord  hide  His  face  from  such  ;  putting  them  to  shame 
botn  for  it  and  their  hatred  of  His  people  ;  as  it  is 
this  day.  When  they  purely  trust  to  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  powerful 
to  bring  down  strongholds  and  every  imagination  that 
exalts  itself — which  alone  is  able  to  square  and  fit  the 
stones  for  a  new  Jerusalem  ; — then  and  not  before, 
and  by  that  means  and  no  other,  shall  Jerusalem,  the 
City  of  the  Lord,  which  is  to  be  the  praise  of  the 
whole  Earth,  be  built ;  the  Sion  of  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  bat  that  I  am.  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

Oljver  Cromwell  Q 

The  Scotch  Clei^y  never  got  such  a  reprimand 
since  they  first  took  ordination  !  A  very  d<tngerous 
radiance  blazes  through  these  eyes  of  my  Lord 
General's — destructive  to  the  owl-dominion,  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  and  elsewhere  ! 

Let  Dundas  and  Company  reflect  on  it  Here 
is  their  ready  Answer ;  still  of  the  same  day. 

'  lb  the  iRigA/  HonottrabU  the  Lord  CrmrneeU,  Com- 
mander-inrchief  of  the  Englidx  Army. 

•  Edinburgh  Castle,  9th  September,  1050. 

"  My  Lord — Yours  I  have  communicated  to  those 
with  me  whom  it  concerned ;  who  desire  me  to  re- 
turn this  Answer: 

"  That  their  ingenuity  in  prosecuting  the  ends  of 
the  Covenant,  according  to  their  vocation  and  place, 
and  in  adhering  to  their  first  principles, is  well  known  ; 
and  one  of  their  greatest  regrets  is  that  they  have  not 
been  met  with  the  like.  That  when  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  imprisoned,  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices, sequestrated,  forced  to  flee  from  their  dwell- 
ings, and  bitterly  threatened,  for  their  faithful  declar- 
ing the  will  of  God  against  the  godiess  and  wicked 
procecdmgs   of  men — it  cannot  be   accounted  *aa 

*  Of  preaching  the  GospeL 

1 164^.  Duke  Hamilton's  time  ;  to  ray  nothing  of  1640  and 
other  times. 

t  At  Dunbar,  six  dajs  ago.  ^  Of  the  Sttuits. 

fl  Tharloe,  L  159 ;  Pamphlet  at  Eldinbargh. 
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imaginary  fear  of  sufiVring,'  in  such  aa  are  resolved 
to  follow  till*  like  freedom  and  faithfulness  in  dis- 
charge of  their  Musters  message.  That  it  savours 
not  of-  ingenuity,'  to  promise  liberty  of  preaching  the 
Go.-pel,  and  lo  limit  the  Preachers  thereof,  that  they 
mii.-t  not  speak  against  the  sins  and  enormities  of 
Civil  Powers;  since  their  commission  carrielh  them 
to  speak  ih«  Word  of  (he  Lord  unto,  and  lo  reprove 
the  sins  of,  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  That  to  impose  the  name  of  '  railing  ' 
upon  such  faithful  freedom  was  the  old  practice  of 
Malignants,  against  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who 
laid  open  to  people  the  wickedness  of  their  ways,  lesl 
men  should  be  ensnared  thereby. 

"That  their  consciences  bear  them  record,  and  all 
their  hearers  do  know,  that  they  meddle  not  with 
Civil  Alfairs,  f.irther  than  to  hold  forth  the  rule  of  the 
Word,  by  which  the  straightness  and  crookedness  of 
men's  actions  are  made  evident.  But  they  are  sorry 
they  have  such  cause  to  regret  that  men  of  mere  Civil 
place  and  employment  should  usurp  the  calling  and 
employment  of  the  Ministry  :*  to  the  scandal  of  the 
Reformed  Kirks:  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  con- 
trary to  the  government  and  discipline  therein  estab- 
li.-^hed — to  the  maintenance  whereof  you  are  bound, 
by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

"  Thus  far  they  have  thought  fit  to  vindicate  their 
return  to  the  offer  in  Colonel  Whalley's  Letter.  The 
other  part  of  yours,  which  concerns  the  public  as  well 
as  them,  they  conceive  hath  all  been  answered  suffi- 
ciently in  the  Public  Papers  of  the  State  and  Kirk. 
Only  to  that  of  the  success  upon  your  '  solemn  appeal,' 
they  say  again,  what  was  said  to  it  before.  That  they 
have  not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  hang  the  equity  of 
their  Cause  upon  events  ;  but  desire  to  have  their 
hearts  established  in  the  love  of  the  Truth,  in  all  the 
tribulations  that  befull  them. 

"  ]  only  do  add  that  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant, 

"  W.  Ddndas." 

On  Thursday  follows  Oliver's  Answer — very  in- 
ferior in  composition,'  sayi?  Dryasdust; — composi- 
tion not  being  quite  the  trade  of  Oliver!  In  other 
respects,  sufficiently  superior. 


LETTER  XCVII. 

Far  the  Gnernor  of  Edinburgh  Castle :  Jlieu. 

Edinburgh,  13th  September,  1650. 

Sir — Because  I  am  at  .some  reasonable  good  leisure, 
I  cannot  let  such  gross  mistakes  and  inconsequential 
reasonings  pass  without  some  notice  taken  of  ihem. 

And  first,  their  ingenuity  in  relation  to  the  Cove- 
nant, for  which  they  commend  themselves,  doth  no 
more  justify  their  want  of  ingenuity  in  answer  to  Co- 
lonel Whalley's  Christian  otfer,  concerning  which  my 
Lettf'r  charged  them  with  guiltiness '  and  '  deficiency, 
than  their  bearing  witness  to  themselves  of  their  ad- 
hering to  their  first  principles,  and  ingenuity  in  pro- 
aeeutmg  the  ends  of  the  Covenant,  justifies  them  so 
to  have  done  merely  because  ihey  say  so.  They  must 
give  more  leave  henceforwards  ;  for  Christ  will  have 
it  so,  nill  they,  will  they.  And  they  must  have  pa- 
tience to  have  the  truth  of  their  doctrines  and  sayings 
tried  by  the  sure  touchstone  of  the  Word  of  God 
And  if  tlierf  be  a  liberty  and  duty  of  trial,  there  is  a 
liberty  of  judgment  also  for  them  that  may  and  ought 
to  try  ;  which  beingt  so,  they  must  give  others  leave 

'  Certain  of  our  Soldiers  and  Officers  preach  ;  very  many  of 
them  can  preach— and  greatly  to  the  purpoce  too  t 
t '  If  in  thu  original. 


to  say  and  think  that  thrycan  appeal  to  equal  judge*. 
Who  have  been  the  truest  fulfillers  of  the  ftiost  real 

and  equitable  ends  of  the  Covenant  1 

But  if  these  Gentlemen  do*  assume  to  themselves 
10  be  the  infallible  expositors  of  the  Covenant,  as  they 
do  too  much  to  their  auditories  'to  be  the  infallible 
ex|>ositor8  '  of  the  Scriptures  'also,'  counting  a  dif- 
ferent sense  and  judgment  from  theirs  Breach  of  Co- 
venant and  Heresy — no  marvel  they  judge  of  others 
so  authoritatively  and  severely.  But  we  have  not  so 
learned  Christ.  We  look  at  Ministers  as  helpers  of, 
not  lords  over,  God's  people.  I  a()peal  to  their  con- 
sciences, whether  any  '  person,'  trying  their  doctrines, 
and  dissenting,  shall  not  incur  the  censure  of  Sectary  t 
And  what  is  this  but  to  deny  Chiistiaus  their  liberty, 
and  assume  the  Infallible  Chair?  What  doth  he 
whom  we  would  not  be  likened  untof  do  more  thaa 
this'? 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  have  been  "  imprisoned,  deprived 
of  their  benefices,  sequestered,  forced  to  fly  from  their 
dwellings,  and  bitterly  threatened,  for  their  faithful 
declaring  of  the  will  of  God  ;"  that  they  have  beea 
limited  that  they  might  not  speak  against  the  "  sins 
and  enormities  of  the  Civil  Powers  ;"  that  to  impose 
the  name  of  railing  upon  such  faithful  freedom  wa^ 
the  old  practice  of  Malignants  against  the  Preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  &c. — '  Now,'  if  the  Civil  Authority, 
or  that  part  of  it  which  continued  faithful  to  their 
trust,:}:  •  and '  true  to  the  ends  of  the  Covenant,  did, 
in  an.=wer  to  their  consciences,  turn  out  a  Tyrant,  ia 
a  way  which  the  Christians  in  after  times  will  men- 
tion with  honour,  and  all  Tyrants  in  the  world  look 
at  with  fear;  and  'if  while  many  thousands  of  saints 
in  England  rejoice  to  think  of  it,  and  have  received 
from  the  hand  of  God  a  liberty  from  the  fear  of  like 
usurpations,  and  have  cast  otT  him§  who  trod  in  his 
Father's  steps,  doing  mischief  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
(whom  you  have  received  like  fire  into  your  bosom — 
of  which  God  will,  I  trust,  in  time  make  you  sensi- 
ble :)  if,  'I  say,'  Ministers  railing  at  the  Civil  Pow- 
er, and  calling  them  murderers  and  the  like  for  doing 
these  things,  have  been  dealt  with  as  you  inention — 
will  this  be  found  a  "  personal  persecution  V  Or  is 
sin  so,  because  they  say  soljl  They  that  acted  this 
great  I3usinessir  have  given  a  reason  of  their  faith  in 
the  action  •  and  some  here**  are  ready  further  to  do 
it  against  all  gainsayers. 

But  it  will  be  found  that  these  reprovers  do  not  only 
make  thetnselves  the  judges  and  determiners  of  sin, 
that  so  they  may  reprove  ;  but  they  also  took  libertyft 
to  stir  up  the  people  to  blood  and  arms;  and  would 
have  brought  a  war  upon  England,  as  hath  been  upoa 
Scotland,  had  not  God  prevented  it.  And  if  such 
severity  as  hath  been  expressed  towards  them  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  "  personal  persecution,"  let  all 
uninterested  men  judge, '  and  '  whether  the  calling  of 
the  practice  "  railing"  be  to  be  paralleled  with  the 
Malignants'  imputation  u(>on  the  Ministers  for  speak- 
ing against  the  Popish  Innovations  in  the  Prelates* 
times,^::^  and  the  'other'  tyrannical  and  wicked  prac- 
tices then  on  foot  !  The  Roman  Emperors,  la 
Christ's  and  his  Apostles'  times,  were  usurpers  and 
intruders  upon  the  Jewish  State :  yet  what  footste|>§§ 
have  ye  either  of  our  blessf'd  Saviour's  so  much  aa 
willingness  to  the  dividing  of  an  inheritance,  lor 
iheirllll  '  ever '  meddling  in  that  kind  1    This  was  not 

•  •  Which  do  '  in  the  original ;  dtle  which.       fThe  Pope. 

t  When  Pride  purged  thera. 

^  Your  Churles  il  .  as  you  call  him. 

II  Because  you  call  it  ao.         1(  Of  judging  Charles  Firtt 

"  I  for  one  tt  In  1643. 

J!  O  Oliver,  my  Lord  General,  the  Lindley  Murray  compo 
.sition  here  is  dreadful :  the  mi'aning  struggling,  likeaslrong 
ijwimmer,  in  an  element  very  viscous. 

^  VesUge.  ri  The  Apo«Uet. 
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pnctised  hy  the  Church  since  onr  SarioaPs  time,  till 
Antichrist,  assuming  the  InfaUibte  Chair,  and  all  that 
he  called  Church  to  be  under  him,  practised  this  au- 
thoritatively over  Civil  Governors.  The  way  to  ful- 
fil your  ministry  with  joy  is  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
which  I  wish  some  who  take  pleasure  in  reproofs  at 
«  venture,  do  not  forget  too  much  to  do  ! 

Thirdly,  you  say.  You  have  jost  cause  to  regret 
that  men  of  Civil  employments  should  osurp  the  call- 
ing and  employment  of  the  Ministry ;  to  the  scandal 
of  the  Reformed  Kirks. — Are  you  troubled  that 
Christ  is  preached  1  Is  preaching  so  exclusively 
your  function  T*  Doth  it  scandalize  the  Reformed 
Kirks,  and  Scotland  in  particular?  Is  it  against  the 
Covenant  1  Away  with  the  Covenant,  if  this  be  so  I 
I  thought,  the  Covenant  and  these  '  professors  of  it' 
could  have  been  willing  that  any  should  speak  good 
of  the  name  of  Christ:  if  not,  it  is  no  Covenant  of 
God's  approving  :  nor  are  these  Kirks  you  mention  in 
so  uiuclif  the  spoase  of  Christ.  Where  do  you  6nd 
in  the  Scripture  a  ground  to  warrant  such  an  asser- 
tion. That  Preaching  is  exclusively  your  function  li 
Though  an  approbation  from  men  hath  order  in  it, 
and  may  do  well ;  yet  he  that  hath  no  better  warrant 
than  tbe.t,  hath  none  at  all.  I  hope  He  that  ascended 
vp  on  high  may  give  His  gifts  to  whom  He  pleases: 
and  if  those  gifts  be  the  seal  of  Mission,  be  not '  you' 
envious  though  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesy.  You 
know  who  bids  us  covet  eanmtly  the  best  gifts,  bnt 
chiefly  Ouit  we  may  prophesy ;  which  the  Apostle  ex- 
plains there  to  be  a  speaking  to  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation and  comfort — which  speaking  the  instructed, 
the  edified  and  comforted  can  best  tell  the  energy  and 
effect  of,  'and  say  whether  it  is  genuine.'  If  such 
evidence  be,  I  say  again,  take  heed  you  envy  not  for 
your  own  sakes ;  lest  you  be  guilty  of  a  greater  fault 
than  Moses  reproved  in  Joshua  for  envying  for  his 
sake. 

Indeed  you  err  through  mistaking  of  the  Scrip- 
toies.  Approbatioot:  is  an  act  of  conveniency  in  re- 
spect to  order;  not  of  necessity,  to  give. faculty  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Your  pretended  fear  lest  Error 
should  step  in,  is  like  the  man  who  would  keep  all 
the  wine  out  of  the  country  lest  men  should  be  drunk. 
It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and  unwise  jealousy,  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  liberty  upon  a  supposi- 
tion he  may  abuse  it.  When  he  doth  abuse  ii,  judge. 
If  a  man  speak  foolishly,  ye  suffer  him  gladly§  be- 
cause ye  are  wise  ;  if  erroneously,  the  truth  more 
appears  by  your  conviction  'of  him  '  Stop  snch  a 
man's  mouth  by  sound  words  which  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed.  If  he  speak  blasphemously,  or  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace,  let  the  Civil  Magistrate 
punish  him ;  if  truly,  rejoice  in  the  truth.  And  if 
you  will  call  our  speakings  together  since  we  came 
into  Scotland — to  provoke  one  another  to  love  and 
good  works,  to  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
repentance  from  dead  works  ;  'and '  to  charity  and 
love  towards  yon,  to  pray  and  mourn  for  you,  and 
for  your  bitter  returns  to  '  our  love  of  you,'  and  your 
incredulity  of  our  professions  of  love  to  you,  of  the 
truth  of  which  we  have  made  our  solemn  and  hum- 
ble api^als  to  the  Lord  our  God,  which  He  haih 
heard  and  borne  witness  to :  if  you  will  call  things 
scandalous  to  the  Kirk,  and  against  th«  Covenant, 
because  done  by  men  of  Civil  callings — we  rejoice  in 
diem,  notwithstanding  what  you  say. 

For  a  conclusion  :  In  answer  to  the  witness  of  God 
opon  our  solemn  Appeal, Ij  you  say  you  have  not  so 
learned  Christ  '  as '  to  hang  the  equity  of  your  cause 

*  •  So  inclusive  in  your  fnnctioB,*  means  that. 
t  So  Tar  at  their  notion  of  the  CoTenaat  goes. 
i  Or  say  •Ordination,'  Solemn  Approbation  and  Appoint- 
•■cnt  by  men. 

^  With  a  patient  victorious  feeling.  g  At  Onnbar. 
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upon  events.  We,  *  for  our  part,'  could  wish  blind- 
ness have  not  been  upon  your  eyes  tu  all  those  mar- 
vetlous  dispensations  which  God  hath  lately  wrought 
in  England.  But  did  not  you  solemnly  appeal  and 
pray  1  Did  not  we  do  so  too  t  And  ought  not  yoa 
and  we  to  think,  with  fear  aud  trembling,  of  the 
hand  of  the  Great  God  in  this  mighty  and  strange 
appearance  of  his;  instead  of  slightly  calling  it  an 
"  event  !"*  Were  not  both  your  and  our  expecta- 
tions renewed  from  time  to  lime,  whilst  we  waited 
upon  God,  to  see  which  way  He  would  manifest  Him- 
self upon  our  appeals  t  And  shall  we,  after  all  these 
our  prayers,  fai^tings,  tears,  expectations  and  solema 
appeals,  call  these  bare  '*  events  1"  The  Lord  pity 
yon. 

Surely  we,  '  for  onr  part,'  fear ;  because  it  hath 
been  a  merciful  and  gracious  deliverance  to  us.  I 
beseech  you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  search  after  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  in  it  towards  you  ;  and  we  shall 
help  you  by  our  prayers;  that  yoa  may  find  it  out: 
for  yet  (if  we  know  our  hearts  at  all)  our  bowels  do, 
in  Christ  Jesus,  yearn  after  the  Godly  in  Scotland. 
We  know  there  are  stumbling-blocks  which  hinder 
yon :  the  personal  prejudices  yon  have  taken  op 
against  n>t  and  our  ways,  wherein  we  cancot  but 
think  some  occasion  has  been  given^  and  for  which 
we  mourn:  the  apprehension  you  have  that  we  have 
hindered  the  glorious  Reformation  you  think  yoti 
were  upon : —  I  am  persuaded  these  and  such  like 
bind  you  up  from  an  nnderatanding,  and  yielding  to, 
the  mind  of  God,  in  this  great  day  of  his  power  and 
visitation.  And,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  the  late 
Blow  you  received  is  attributed  to  profane  counsels 
and  conduct,  and  mixtTires§  in  your  Army,  and  such 
like.  The  natural  man  will  not  find  out  the  cause. 
Look  up  to  the  Lord,  that  He  may  tell  it  you.  Which 
that  He  would  do,  shall  be  the  fervent  prayer  of 
Your  loving  friend  and  servant, 

OlSTEB.  CeOXWEUu. 

'  P.  S.'  These  •  following  *  Queries  are  sent  not 
to  reproach  you,  but  in  the  love  of  Christ  laying  them 
before  you ;  we  being  persuaded  in  the  Lord  that 
there  is  a  troth  in  them.  Which  we  earnestly  desire 
may  not  be  laid  aside  unsought  after,  from  any  pre- 
judice either  against  the  things  themselves,  or  the 
unworthiness  or  weakness  of  the  person  that  offers 
them.  If  you  turn  at  the  Lord's  reproofs.  He  will 
pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  you  ;  and  you  shall  under- 
stand His  words;  and  they  will  guide  you  to  a 
blessed  Reformation  indeed|| — even  to  one  according 
to  the  Word,  and  such  as  the  people  of  God  wait  for: 
wherein  you  will  find  us  and  all  saints  ready  to  re- 
joice, and  serve  yoii  to  the  olmoet  in  onr  places  and 
caUings.ir 


Enxlosed  is  the  Paper  of  Queries ;  to  which  this 
Editor,  an.xioa3  to  bring  out  my  Lord  General's 
sense,  will  take  the  great  liberty  to  intercalate  a 
word  or  two  of  Commentary  as  we  read. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Whether  the  Lord's  controversy  be  not  both 
against  the  Ministers  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 

*  '  Bat  can  slightly  call  it  an  event.'  as  otig. 

t  Me,  Oliver  Cromwell 

1 1  hare  often,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  been  crabbed 
towards  your  hidebound  Presbyterian  Formula  :  and  given 
it  many  a  fillip,  not  thinking  snfficienUy  what  good  withal 
was  in  it        ^  Admission  of  Engagers  and  nngodly  people. 

I  Glorions  Reformation,'  '  blessed  Reformation.'  kc,  aro 
phrases  lond  and  current  everywhere,  especially  among  tiia 
Scotch,  foi  ten  years  past.  T  Tbaiioej  i.  ISS-iet. 
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for  their  wresting  and  straining  'of  the  Covenant' 
and  employing*  tlie  Covenant  against  the  Godly  and 
Saints  in  England  (of  the  same  faith  with  thtm  in 
every  fundamental)  even  to  a  bitter  persecution  ; 
and  so  making  that  which,  in  the  main  intention, 
was  Spiritual,  to  serve  Politics  and  Carnal  ends — 
even  in  that  part  especially  which  was  Spiritual,  and 
did  look  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  comfort  of  His 
people  1 

The  meaning  of  your  Covenant  was  that  God's 
glory  should  be  promoted ;  and  yet  how  many  zeal- 
ous Preachers,  unpresbyterian  but  real  Promoters 
of  (rod's  glory,  have  you,  by  wresting  and  strain- 
ing of  the  verbal  phrases  of  the  Covenant,  found 
means  to  menace,  eject,  afflict  and  in  every  way 
discourage '. — 

2.  Whether  the  Lord's  controversy  be  not  for  your 
and  the  Ministers  in  England's  sullenness  at  'God's 
great  providences,'  and  'your'  darkening  and  not  be- 
holding the  glory  of  God's  wonderful  dispensations  in 
this  series  of  His  providences  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  both  now  and  formerly — through  envy  at 
instruments,  and  because  the  things  did  not  work  forth 
your  Platform,  and  the  great  God  did  not  come  down 
to  your  minds  and  thoughts. 

This  is  well  worth  your  attention.  Perhaps  the 
Great  God  means  something  other  and  farther  than 
you  yet  imagine.  Perhaps,  in  His  infinite  Thought, 
and  Scheme  that  reaches  through  Eternities,  there 
may  be  elements  which  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly has  not  jotted  down  .'  Perhaps  these  reverend 
learned  persons,  debating  at  Four  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  day,  did  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bot- 
tomless, after  all .'  Perhaps  this  Universe  was  not 
entirely  built  according  to  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism,  but  by  other  groundplans  withal,  not 
yet  entirely  brought  to  paper  anywhere,  in  West- 
minster or  out  of  it,  that  I  hear  of .'  0  my  reverend 
Scotch  friends ! — 

3.  Whether  your  carrying  on  a  Reformation,  so 
much  by  you  spoken  of,  have  not  probably  been  sub- 
ject to  some  mistakes  in  your  own  judgments  about 
some  parts  of  the  same — laying  so  much  stress  there- 
upon as  hath  been  a  temptation  to  you  even  to  break 
the  Law  of  Love,  '  the  greatest  of  all  laws,'  towards 
your  brethren,  and  those  '  whom'  Christ  hath  regen- 
erated ;  even  to  the  reviling  and  persecuting  of  them, 
and  to  stirring  up  of  wicked  men  to  do  the  same,  for 
your  Form's  sake,  or  but  '  for'  sonic  parts  of  it. 

A  helpless  lumbering  sentence,  but  with  a  noble 
meaning  in  it. 

4.  Whether  if  your  Reformation  be  so  perfect  and 
60  spiritual,  be  indeed  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, it  will  need  such  carnal  policies,  such  fleshly 
mixtures,  such  unsincere  actings,  as  'some  of  these 
arc  V  To  pretend  to  cry  down  all  Malignants ;  and 
yet  to  receive  and  set  up  the  Head  of  them  '  all,'  and 
to  act  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  his  name.f  and 
upon  advantage  thereof?  And  to  publish  so  false  a 
Paper.f  so  full  of  special  pretences  to  piety,  as  the 
fruit  and  eflect  of  his  "  repentance," — to  deceive  the 
minds  of  all  the  Godly  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ;  you,  in  your  own  consciences,  knowing  with 
what  regret  he  did  it,  and  with  what  importunities 
and  threats  he  was  brought  to  do  it,  and  how  much 
to  this  very  day  he  is  against  hi    And  whether  this 

*  •  Improving '  in  the  originaL 

t  Charles  Stuart's  :  a  very  questionable  •  name '  for  any 
Kingdom  of  Christ  to  act  upon  ! 
\  The  J>tclaralion,  or  iesUmony  against  hia  Father's  lini. 


be  not  a  high  provocation  of  the  Lord,  in  so  grossly 
dissembling  with  Him  and  His  people,* 

Yes,  you  can  consider  that,  my  Friends;  and 
think,  on  the  whole,  what  kind  of  course  you  are 
probably  getting  into;  steering  towards  the  King- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ  with  Charles  Stuart  and  Mrs. 
Barlow  at  the  helm  ! 


The  Scotch  Clergy  reply,  through  Governor 
Dundas,  still  in  a  sulky  unrepentant  manner,  that 
they  stick  by  their  old  opinions;  that  the  Lord 
General's  arguments,  which  would  not  be  hard  to 
answer  a  second  time,  have  already  been  answered 
amply,  by  anticipation,  in  the  public  Manifestoes 
of  the  Scottish  Nation  and  Kirk ;— that,  in  short, 
he  hath  a  longer  sword  than  they  for  the  present, 
and  the  Scripture  says,  "  There  is  one  event  to 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,"  which  may  proba- 
bly account  for  Dunbar,  and  some  other  phenome- 
na. Here  the  correspondence  closes;  his  Excel- 
lency on  the  morrow  morning  (Friday,  13th  Sep- 
tember, 1650)  finding  no  'rea.sonable  good  leisure' 
to  unfold  himself  farther,  in  the  way  of  j>aj)er  and 
ink,  to  these  men.  There  remain  other  ways;  the 
way  of  cannon-batteries,  and  Derbyshire  miners. 
Tt  is  likely  his  Excellency  will  subdue  the  bodies 
of  these  men ;  and  the  unconquerable  mind  will 
then  follow  if  it  can 
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The  Lord  General,  leaving  the  Clergy  to  meditate 
these  Queries  in  the  seclusion  of  their  Castle  rock, 
sets  off  westward,  on  the  second  day  after,  to  see 
whether  he  cannot  at  once  dislodge  the  Governing 
Committee-men  and  Covenanted  Xing ;  and  get 
possession  of  Stirling,  whtre  they  are  busily  en- 
deavouring to  rally.  This,  he  finds,  will  not  an- 
swer for  the  moment. 

'  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  :  These. 

Edinburgh,  25th  September,  1650. 

*  *  ♦On  Saturday  the  14ih  instant,  we 
marched  six  miles  towards  Stirling  ;  and,  by  reasoa 
of  the  badness  of  the  ways,  were  forced  to  send 
back  two  pieces  of  our  greatest  artillery.  The  day 
following,  we  marched  to  Linlithgow,  not  b^ing  able 
to  go  farther  by  rea.son  of  much  rain  that  fell  that 
day.  On  the  16th,  we  marched  to  Falkirk  ;  and  the 
next  day  following,  wiihin  cannon-shot  of  Stirling; 
where,  upon  Wednesday  the  18th,  our  Army  was 
drawn  forth,  and  all  things  in  a  readiness  to  etorm 
the  Town. 

But  finding  the  work  very  difficult  j  they  having 
in  the  Town  Two-lhousand  horse  and  more  foot ; 
and  the  place  standing  upon  a  river  not  navigable  for 
shipping  to  relieve  the  same,  'so  that'  we  could  not, 
with  safety,  make  it  a  Garrison,  if  God  should  have 
given  it  into  our  hands: — upon  this,  and  other  con- 
siderations, it  was  not  thought  a  fit  time  to  storm. 
But  such  was  the  unanimous  resolution  and  courage 
both  of  our  Officers  and  Soldiers,  that  greater  could 
not  be  (as  to  outward  appearance)  in  men. 

On  Thursday,  the  19ih,  we  returned  from  thence 
to  Linlithgow ;  and  at  night  we  were  informed  that, 

•Thurloe,  i.  168-ies. 
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at  Surlins,  they  shot  off  their  great  ruds  for  joy  their 
King  was  come  thither.  On  Friday,  the  20th,  three 
Irish  soldiers  came  from  them  to  us ;  to  whom  we 
gave  entertainment  in  the  A.rmy  ;  they  say.  Great 
fears  possessed  the  soldiers  when  they  expected 
lis  to  storm  That  they  know  not  whether  old 
Leven  be  their  General  or  not,  the  report  being  va- 
rious ;  but  that  Sir  John  Brown,  a  Colonel  of  their 
Army,  was  laid  aside.  That  they  are  endeavouring 
lo  raise  all  the  Forces  they  can,  in  the  North ;  that 
many  of  the  soldiers,  since  our  victory,  are  offended 
at  their  \rmisters  ;  that  Colonel  Gilbert  Ker  and  Col- 
onel Strachan  are  ?one  with  shattered  forces  to  Glas- 
gow, to  levy  soldiers  there.  As  yet  we  hear  not  of 
any  of  the  old  Cavaliers  being  entertained  as  Officers 
amone  them;  'the  expectation  of 'which  occasions 
differences  betwixt  their  Ministers  and  the  Officers 
of  the  Army. 

The  same  day  we  came  to  Edinburgh  *  again.' 
Where  we  abide  without  disturbance :  saving  that 
about  ten  at  night,  and  before  day  in  the  morning, 
they  sometimes  fire  three  or  four  great  guns  at  us ; 
and  if  any  of  our  men  come  within  mosket-shot, 
they  fire  at  them  from  the  Castle.  But,  blessed  be 
God,  they  have  done  us  no  harm,  except  one  soldier 
shot  (but  not  to  the  danger  of  his  life,)  that  I  can  be 
informed  of  There  are  some  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  returned  home;  who,  perceiving  our 
civility,  and  '  our '  paying  for  what  we  receive  of 
them,  repent  their  departure  ;  open  their  shops,  and 
brio^  provisions  to  the  market.  It's  reported  they 
have  in  the  Castle  provisions  for  fifteen  months; 
some  say,  for  a  longer  time.  Generally  the  poor  ac- 
knowledge that  our  carriage  to  them  is  better  than 
that  of  their  own  Army  ;  and  '  that '  had  they  who 
are  gone  away  known  so  much,  they  would  have 
stayed  at  home.  They  say,  one  chief  reason  where- 
fore so  many  are  gone  was,  They  feared  we  would 
have  imposed  upon  them  some  oath  wherewith  they 
could  not  have  dispensed. 

I  am  in  great  hopes,  through  God's  mercy,  we 
shall  be  able  this  Winter  to  give  the  People  such  an 
understanding  of  the  justn^as  of  our  Cause,  and  our 
desires  for  the  just  liberties  of  the  People,  that  the 
better  sort  of  thera  will  be  satisfied  therewith  ;  al- 
though, I  must  confess,  hitherto  they  continue  obsti- 
nate. I  thought  I  should  have  found  in  Scotland  a 
conscientious  People,  and  a  barren  country :  about 
Edinburgh,  it  is  as  fertile  for  com  as  any  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  People  generally  •  are  so '  given  to  the 
most  impudent  lying,  and  frequent  swearing,  as  is 
r.credijle  to  be  believed.     I  rest 

'  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant,' 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

What  to  do  "with  Scotland,  in  these  mixed  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  question.  We  have  friends 
among  them,  a  distinct  coincidence  with  them  in 
the  great  heart  of  their  National  Purpose,  could 
they  understand  us  aright ;  and  ■we  have  all  de- 
gree? of  enemies  among  them,  up  to  the  hitterest 
figure  of  Malisrnancy  itself.  What  to  do?  For 
one  thing,  Edinburgh  Castle  ought  to  be  reduced. 
*  We  have  put  forces  into  Linlithgow,  and  our 
Trsun  is  'lodged  in  Leith,'  Lesley's  old  citadel 
there ;  •  the  rest  being  so  great  that  we  cannot 
march  with  our  Train.'  Do  we  try  Edinburgh 
Castle  with  a  few  responsive  shots  from  the  Calton 
Hill;  or  from  what  point?  My  Scotch  Antiqua- 
rian friends  have  not  informed  me.  We  decide  on 
leducii^  it  by  mines. 

*  Newtp^>en  (in  Parliamentary  Histoid,  xix.  401.) 


'Sunday  29th  September,  1650.  Resolution 
being  taken  for  the  springing  of  mines  in  order  to 
the  reducing  of  Edinburgh  Castle ;  and  our  men  be 
ginning  their  galleries  last  night,  the  Enemy  fired 
five  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  several  volleys  of 
shot,  from  the  C)astle ;  but  did  no  execution.  We 
hope  this  work  will  take  effect;  notwithstanding 
the  height,  rockiness,  and  strength  of  the  place. — 
His  Evcellency  with  his  Officers  met  this  day  in 
the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  forenoon  and  after- 
noon; where  was  a  great  concourse  of  people,' 
Mr.  Stapylton,  who  did  the  Hursley  Marriage-trea- 
ty, and  is  otherwise  transiently  known  to  mankind 
— he,  as  was  above  intimated,  occupies  the  pulpit 
there ;  the  Scots  Clergy  still  sitting  sulky  in  their 
Castle,  with  Derby  miners  now  operating  on  them. 
•  Many  Scots  expressed  much  affection  at  the  Doc- 
trine preached  by  Mr.  Stapj'lton,  in  their  usual  way 
of  groans' — Hum-m-mrrh ! — 'and  it's  hoped  a  good 
work  is  wrought  in  some  of  their  hearts-'*  I  am 
sure  I  hope  so.  But  to  think  of  brother  worship- 
pers, partakers  in  a  (Sospel  of  this  kind,  cutting  one 
another  s  throats  for  a  Covenanted  Charles  Stuart 
— ^Hum-m-mrrh ; 
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Haste  and  other  considerations  forbid  us  to  do 
more  than  glance,  timidly  from  the  brink,  into  that 
sea  of  confusions  in  which  the  poor  Scotch  People 
have  involved  themselves  by  soldering  Christ's 
Crown  to  Charles  Stuart's  !  Poor  men,  they  have 
got  a  Covenanted  King ;  but  he  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
Solecism  Incarnate ;  good  cannot  come  of  him,  or 
of  those  that  follow  him  in  this  course ;  only  inex- 
tricabihty,  futility,  disaster  and  discomfiture  can 
come.  There  is  nothing  sadder  than  to  see  such  a 
Purpose  of  a  Nation  led  on  by  such  a  set  of  per- 
sons ;  staggering  into  ever  deeper  confusion,  down, 
down,  tiU  it  fall  prostrate  into  utter  wreck.  Were 
not  Oliver  here  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  it, 
the  cause  of  Scotland  might  now  die;  Oliver,  little 
as  the  Scots  dream  of  it,  is  Scotland's  Friend  too,  as 
he  was  Irelanu's :  what  would  become  of  Scotch 
Puritanism,  the  one  great  feat  hitherto  achieved 
by  Scotland,  if  Oliver  were  not  now  there !  Oli- 
ver's Letters  out  of  Scotland,  what  will  elucidate 
Oliver's  footsteps  and  utterances  there,  shall  alone 
concern  us  at  present  For-sufficing  which  object, 
the  main  features  of  these  Scotch  confusions  may 
become  conceivable  without  much  detail  of  ours. 
The  first  Scotch  Army,  now  annihilated  at  Dun- 
bar, had  been  sedulously  cleared  of  all  Hamilton 
Engagers  and  other  Malignant  or  Quasi-Malignant 
Persons,  according  to  a  scheme  painfully  laid 
down  in  what  was  called  ihe  Act  nf  Classes — a 
General-Assembly  Act,  defining  and  classiiying 
such  men  as  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fight  on  this 
occasion,  lest  a  curse  overtake  the  Cause  on  their 
account.  Something  other  than  a  blessing  has 
overtaken  the  Cause: — and  now,  on  rallying  at 
Stirling  with  unbroken  purpose  of  struggle,  there 
arise  in  the  Committee  of  Estates  and  Kirk,  and 
over  the  Nation  generally,  earnest  considerations 
as  to  the  methods  of  farther  struggle ;  huge  discre- 
pancies,as  to  the  ground  and  figure  it  ought  hence- 
•  Newspapers  (ia  Cromwelliana,  p.  93.) 
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forth  to  take.  As  was  natural  to  the  case,  Three 
Parties  now  develope  themselves;  a  middle  one, 
and  two  extremes.  TheOlficial  Party,  Argylc  and 
the  Official  Persons,  especially  the  secular  portion 
of  them,  think  that  the  old  ground  should  as  much 
as  po-sinle  be  adhered  to:  Let  us  fill  up  our  old 
raiiks  u nil  new  men,  and  fight  and  resist  with  the 
Covenanted  Charles  Stuart  at  the  head  of  us,  as 
we  did  before.  This  is  the  middle  or  Official  opinion. 

No,  answers  an  extreme  Party,  Let  iis  have  no 
more  to  do  with  your  covenanting  pedantries;  let 
us  sign  your  Covenant  one  good  time  for  all,  and 
have  done  with  it ;  but  prosecute  the  King's  In- 
terest, and  call  on  all  men  to  join  us  in  that.  An 
almost  openly  declared  Malignant  Party  this;  at 
the  head  of  which  Lieutenani-General  Middleton, 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley  and  other  Royalist  Per- 
sons are  raising  forces,  publishing  manifestoes,  in 
the  Highlands  nesu:  b3^  Against  whom  David 
Lesley  himself  at  last  has  to  march.  This  is  the 
one  extreme  ;  the  Malignant  or  Royalist  extreme. 
The  amount  of  whose  exploits  was  this:  They  in- 
vited the  poor  King  to  run  off  from  Perth  and  his 
Church-and-State  Officials,  and  join  them  ;  which 
he  did — rode  out  as  if  to  hawk  one  afternoon, 
softly  across  the  South  Inch  of  Perth,  then  galloped 
some  forty  miles ;  found  the  appointed  place ;  a 
villanous  hut  among  the  Grampian  Hills,  without 
soldiers,  resources,  or  accommodations,  '  with  no- 
thing but  a  turf  pillow  to  sleep  on  :'  and  was  easily 
persuaded  back,  the  day  after  ;*  making  his  peace 
by  a  few  more — what  shall  we  call  ihem  ? — poetic 
figments ;  which  the  Official  Persons,  with  an  effort, 
swal  lowed.  Shortly  after,  by  official  persuasion 
and  military  coercion,  this  first  extreme  Party  was 
suppressed,  reunited  to  the  main  body;  and  need 
not  concern  us  farther. 

And  now  quite  opposite  to  this,  there  is  another 
extreme  Party ;  which  has  its  seat  in  '  the  Western 
Shires,'  from  Renfrew  down  to  Dumfries  ; — which 
is,  in  fact,  I  think,  the  old  Wiggamore  Raid  of 
1648  under  a  new  figure ;  these  Western  Shires 
being  always  given  that  way.  They  have  now 
got  a  '  Western  Army,'  with  Colonel  Ker  and  Co- 
lonel Strahan  to  command  it;  and  most  of  the 
Earls,  Lairds,  and  Ministers  in  those  parts  have 
joined.  Very  strong  for  the  Covenant ;  very  strong 
against  all  shams  of  the  Covenant.  Colonel  Ker 
is  the  '  famed  Commander  Gibby  Carr,'  who  came 
to  commune  with  us  in  the  Burrow- Moor,  when 
we  lay  on  Pentland  Hills  :  Colonel  Strahan  is  like- 
wise a  famed  Commander,  who  was  thought  to  be 
slain  at  Musselburgh  once,  but  is  alive  here  still ; 
an  old  acquaintance  of  my  Lord  General  Crom- 
well's, and  always  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  Secta- 
rian courses.  These  Colonels  and  Gentry  having, 
by  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  raised  a 
Western  Army  of  some  Five-thousand,  and  had 
much  consideration  with  themselves ;  and  seen  es- 
pecially by  the  flight  into  the  Grampians,  what 
way  his  Majesty's  real  inclinations  are  tending — 
decide,  or  threaten  to  decide,  that  they  will  not 
serve  under  his  Majesty  or  his  General  Lesley  with 
their  Army,  till  they  see  new  light ;  that  in  fact 
they  dare  not :  being  apprehensive  he  is  no  genu- 
ine Covenanted  King,  but  only  the  sham  of  one, 
whom  it  is  terribly  dangerous  to  follow  !     On  this 

»4-6  October,  Balfour,  iv.  113-15. 


Party  Cromwell  has  his  eye ;  and  they  on  him. 
What  becomes  of  them  we  shall,  before  long,  learn. 
Meanwhile  here  is  a  Letter  to  the  Official  Autho- 
rities ;  which,  however,  produces  small  efiect  upon 
them 


LETTER  XCIX. 

Fm-  thf.  Right  Honourable  the  Committee  of  Estates  of 
Scotland,  at  Stirling  or  elsewhere :  These. 

Linlithgow,  9th  October,  16.50. 

Right  Honourable — The  grounds  and  ends  of  the 
Army's  entering  Scotland  have  been  heretofore,  often 
and  clearly,  made  known  unto  you  ;  and  how  much 
we  have  desired  the  same  might  be  accomplished 
without  blood,  But,  according  to  what  returns  we 
have  received,  it  is  evident  your  hearts  had  not  that 
love  to  us  as  we  can  truly  say  we  had  towards  you. 
And  we  are  persuaded  those  difficulties  in  which  you 
have  involved  yourselves — by  espousing  your  King's 
interest  and  taking  into  your  bosom  that  Person,  in 
whom  (notwithstanding  what  hath  '  been'  or  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary)  that  which  is  really  Malignancy 
and  all  Malignants  do  centre  ;  against  whose  Family 
the  Lord  hath  so  eminently  witnessed  for  bloodguilti- 
ness,  not  to  be  done  away  by  such  hypocritical  and 
formal  shows  of  repentance  as  are  expressed  in  his 
late  Declaratimi ;  and  your  strange  prejudices  against 
us  as  men  of  heretical  opinions  (which,  through  the 
great  goodness  of  God  to  us,  have  been  unjustly 
charged  upon  us) — have  occasioned  your  rejecting 
these  Overtures  which,  with  a  Christian  affection, 
were  offered  to  you  before  any  blood  was  spilt,  or 
your  People  had  suffered  damage  by  us. 

The  daily  sense  we  have  of  the  calamity  of  War 
lying  upon  the  poor  People  of  this  Nation,  and  the  sad 
consequences  of  blood  and  famine  likely  to  come 
upon  them ;  the  advantage  given  to  the  Malignant, 
Profane,  and  Popish  party  by  this  War ;  and  that 
reality  of  affection  which  we  have  so  often  professed 
to  you — and  concerning  the  truth  of  which  we  have 
so  solemnly  appealed — do  again  constrain  us  to  send 
unto  you,  to  let  you  know,  That  if  the  contending  for 
that  Person  be  not  by  you  preferred  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  your  Country,  the  blood  of  your  Peoples, 
the  love  of  men  of  the  same  faith  with  you,  and  (in 
this  above  all)  the  honour  of  that  God  we  serve — 
Then  give  the  State  of  England  that  satisfaction  and 
security  for  their  peaceable  and  quiet  living  by  you, 
which  may  in  justice  be  demanded  from  a  Nation 
giving  so  just  ground  to  ask  the  same — from  those 
who  have,  as  you,  taken  their  enemy  into  their 
bosom,  whilst  he  was  in  hostility  against  them.  And 
it  will  be  made  good  to  you,  that  you  may  have  a 
lasting  and  durable  Peace  with  them,  and  the  wish  of 
a  blessing  upon  you  in  all  religious  and  civil  tbingo. 

If  this  be  refused  by  you,  we  are  persuaded  that 
God,  who  hath  once  borne  His  testimony,  will  do  it 
again  on  the  behalf  of  us  His  poor  servants,  who  do 
appeal  to  Him  whether  their  desires  flow  from  sin- 
cerity of  heart  or  not.     I  rest. 

Your  Lordships'  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.* 

The  Committee  of  Estates  at  Stirling  or  else- 
where debated  about  an  Answer  to  this  Letter ;  but 
sent  none,  except  of  civility  merely,  and  after 
considerable  delays.  A  copy  of  the  Letter  was 
likewise  forwarded  to  Colonels  Ker  and  Strahan 
and  their  Western  Army,  by  whom  it  was  taken 
into  consideration ;  and  some  Correspondence, 
♦  Newspapers  (ia  CromweUiana,  p.  93.) 
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Cromwell's  part  of  which  is  now  lost,  followed 
upon  it  there ;  and  indeed  Cromwell,  as  we  dimly 
discover  in  the  old  Books,  set  forth  towards  Glas- 
gow directly  on  the  back  of  it,  in  hopes  of  a  closer 
communication  with  these  Western  Coloneb  and 
their  Party- 
While  Ker  and  Strahan  are  busy  '  at  Dumfries,' 
says  Baillie,  « Cromwell  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
Army  and  cannon  comes  peaceably  by  way  of 
Kilsyth  to  Glasgow.'  It  is  Friday  evening,  18th 
October,  1650.  'The  Ministers  and  Magistrates 
flee  all  away.  I  got  to  the  Isle  of  Cumbrae  with 
my  Lady  Montgomery ;  but  left  all  my  family  and 
goods  to  Cromwell's  courtesy — which  indeed  was 
great ;  for  he  took  such  a  course  with  his  soldiers 
that  they  did  less  displeasure  at  Glasgow  than  if 
they  had  been  in  London;  though  Mr.  Zachary 
Boyd,'  a  fantastic  old  gentleman  still  known  in 
Glasgow  and  Scotland,  '  railed  on  them  all,  to  their 
very  face,  in  the  High  Church;'*  calling  them 
Sectaries  and  Blasphemers,  the  fantastic  old  gentle- 
man! 'Glasgow,  though  not  so  big  or  rich  as 
Edinburgh,  is  a  much  sweeter  place ;  the  completes! 
town  we  have  yet  seen  here,  and  one  of  their 
choicest  Universities.'  The  people  were  much 
afraid  of  us  till  they  saw  how  we  treated  them. 
'  Captain  Covel  of  the  Lord  General's  regiment  of 
horse  was  cashiered  here,  for  holding  .some  blasphe- 
mous opinions.! — Thi.s  is  Cromwell's  first  visit  to 
Glasgow :  he  made  two  others,  of  which  on  occa- 
sion notice  shall  be  taken.  In  Pinkerton's  Corres- 
pondence are  certain  '  anecdotes  of  Cromwell  at 
Glasgow;'  which,  like  many  others  on  Cromwell, 
need  not  be  repeated  anj-where  except  in  the 
nurser}'. 

Cromwell  entered  Glasgow  on  Friday  evening ; 
over  Sunday,  was  patient  with  Zachary  Boyd :  but 
got  no  result  out  of  Ker  and  Strahan.  Ker  and 
Strahan,  at  Dumfries  on  the  Thursday,  have  per- 
fected and  signed  their  Remonstrance  of  the  Wes- 
tern Army  ;J  a  Document  of  much  fame  in  the  old 
Scotch  Books.  '  Expressing  many  sad  truths,'  says 
the  Kirk  Committee.  Expressing,  in  fact,  the 
apprehension  of  Ker  and  Strahan  that  the  Cove- 
nanted King  may  probably  be  a  Solecism  Incarnate, 
under  whom  it  will  not  be  good  to  fight  longer  for 
the  Cause  of  Christ  and  Scotland ; — expressing 
meanwhile  considerable  reluctancy  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish Sectaries ;  and  deciding  on  the  whole  to  fight 
them  still,  though  on  a  footing  of  our  own.  Not  a 
very  hopeful  enterprise  !  Of  which  we  shall  see  the 
:ssue  by  and  by.  Meanwhile  news  come  that  this 
Western  Army  is  aiming  towards  Edinburgh,  to  get 
hold  of  the  Castle  there.  Whereupon  Cromwell,  in 
all  haste,  on  jMonday ,  sets  off  thitherward ;  '  lodges 
the  first  night  in  a  poor  cottage  fourteen  miles  from 
Glasgow  ;'  arrives  safe,  to  prevent  all  alarms.  His 
first  visit  to  Glasgow  was  but  of  two  days. 

Here  is  another  trait  of  the  old  time ;  not  with- 
out illumination  for  us.  '  One  Watt,  a  tenant  of 
the  Earl  of  Tweeddale's,  being  sore  oppressed  by 
the  English,  took  to  himself  some  of  his  own  de- 
gree; and,  by  daily  incursions  and  infalls  on  the 
English  Garrisons  and  Parties  in  Lothian,  killed 
and  took  of  them  above  Four-hundred,'  or  say  the 

♦  Baillie,  iii.  119  ;  "Whitlocke,  p.  439. 

t  Whitlocke,  p.  459  ;  CromweUiana,  pp.  92-3. 

i  Dated  17  October  ;  giyen  in  Ballour,  iv.  141. 


half  or  quarter  of  so  many,  •  and  enriched  him- 
-self  by  their  spoil.  The  hke  did  •  one  Augusiin, 
a  High-German,  not  a  Dutchman,  '  being  purged 
out  of  the  Army  before  Dunbar  Drove' — of  whom 
we  shall  hear  farther.  In  fact,  the  class  called 
Mosstroopers  begin  to  abound :  the  only  class  that 
can  flourish  in  such  a  state  of  affiurs.  Where- 
upon comes  out  this 

PROCLAiLA.TION. 

I  FrxDtNG  that  divers  of  the  Army  under  my  com- 
mand are  not  only  spoiled  and  robbed,  but  also 
sometimes  barbarously  and  inhumanly  butchered  and 
slain,  by  a  sort  of  Outlaws  and  Robbers,  not  under 
the  discipline  of  any  army  ;  and  finding  that  all  our 
tenderness  to  the  Country  produceth  no  other  effect 
than  their  compliance  with,  and  protection  of,  such 
persons ;  and  considering  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Country  to  detect  and  discover  them  (many  of  them 
being  inhabitants  of  those  places  where  commonly 
the  outrage  is  committed)  ;  and  perceiving  that  their 
motion  is  ordinarily  by  the  invitation,  and  according 
to  intelhgence  given  them  by  Countrymen  : 

I  do  therefore  declare  that  wheresoever  any  under 
my  command  shall  be  hereafter  robbed  or  spoiled  by 
such  parties,  I  will  require  life  for  life,  and  a  plenary 
satisfaction  for  their  goods,  of  those  Parishes  and 
Places  where  the  fact  shall  be  committed  ;  unless 
they  shall  discover  and  produce  the  offender.  And 
this  I  wish  all  persons  to  take  notice  of,  that  none 
may  plead  ignorance. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Edinburgh,  the  5th  of 
November,  1650. 

Oliver  Crovweix..* 

Colonels  Ker  and  Strahan  with  their  Remon- 
strance have  filled  all  Scotland  with  a  fresh  figure 
of  dissension.  The  Kirk-finds  '  many  sad  truths' 
in  it ;  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it.  In  the  Estates 
themselves  there  is  division  of  opinion.  Men  of 
worship,  the  Mini.«5ter  in  Kirkcaldy  among  others, 
are  heard  to  say  strange  things;  "That  a  Hypo- 
crite," or  Solecism  Incarnate,  "  ought  not  to  reign 
over  us;  that  we  should  treat  with  Cromwell,  and 
g:ive  him  assurance  not  to  trouble  England  with  a 
King;  that  whosoever  mars  such  a  Treaty,  the 
blood  of  the  slain  shall  be  on  his  head  !"  '  Which 
are  .strange  words,'  says  Baillie,  '  if  true.'  Scot- 
land is  in  a  hopeful  way.  The  extreme  party  of 
Malignants  in  the  North  is  not  yet  quite  extinct; 
and  here  is  another  extreme  party  of  Remon- 
strants in  the  West — to  whom  all  the  conscien- 
tious rash  men  of  Scotland,  in  Kirkcaldy  and  else- 
where, seem  as  if  they  would  join  themselves! 
Nothing  but  remonstrating,  protesting,  treatying 
and  mistreatying  from  sea  to  sea. 

To  have  taken  up  such  a  Remonstrance  at  first, 
and  stood  by  it,  before  the  War  began,  had  been 
very  wise ;  but  to  take  it  up  now,  and  attempt 
not  to  make  a  Peace  by  it,  but  to  continue  the 
War  with  it,  looks  mad  enough  !  Such  never- 
theless is  Colonel  Gibby  Ker's  project — not  Stra- 
han's,  it  would  seem: 'men's  projects  strangely- 
cross  one  another  in  this  time  of  bewilderment ; 
and  only  perhaps  in  doing  nothing  could  a  man  in 
such  a  scene  act  wisely.  Lambert,  however,  is 
gone  into  the  West  with  Three-thousand  horse  to 
deal  with  Ker  and  his  projects ;  the  Lord  General 

*  Netnp^>en  (in  Cromwelliant,  p.  94.) 
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has  himself  been  in  the  West:  the  end  of  Ker's 
projects  is  succinctly  shadowed  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing Letter.  From  Baillie*  we  learn  that  Ker,  with 
his  Western  Army,  was  lying  at  a  place  called 
Carmunnock,  when  he  made  this  infall  upon  Lam- 
bert ;  that  the  time  of  it  was  '  four  in  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  1st  December,  1650;'  and  the  scene  of 
it  Hamilton  Town,  and  the  streets  and  ditches 
thereabouts ;  a  dark  sad  business,  of  an  ancient 
Winter  morning; — sufficiently  luminous  for  our 
purpose  with  it  here. 


LETTER  C. 

The  *  treaties  among  the  Enemy '  means  Ker  and 
Strahan's  confused  remonstratings  and  treatyings  ; 
the  *  result '  or  general  upshot,  of  which  is  this 
scene  in  the  ditches  at  four  in  the  morning. f 

To  the  Honcurabh  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England  :  Tfiese. 

Edinbnrgh,  4th  December,  1650. 

Sir — I  have  now  sent  you  the  results  of  some 
Treaties  amongst  the  Enemy,  which  came  to  my 
hand  this  day. 

The  Major-General  and  Commissary-General 
Whalley  marched  a  few  days  ago  towards  Glasgow. 
The  Enemy  attempted  his  quarters  in  Hamilton  ; 
were  entered  the  Town:  but  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
by  a  very  gracious  hand  of  Providence,  without  the 
loss  of  six  men  as  I  hear  of,  he  beat  them  out ;  killed 
about  an  Hundred  ;  took  also  about  the  same  number, 
amongst  whom  are  some  prisoners  of  quality ;  and 
near  an  Hundred  horse — as  I  am  informed.  The 
Major-General  is  still  in  the  chase  of  them ;  to  whom 
also  I  have  since  sent  the  addition  of  a  fresh  party. 
Colonel  Ker  (as  my  messenger,  this  night,  tells  me) 
is  taken  ;  his  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  and  one  that  was 
sometimes  Major  to  Colonel  Strahan;  and  Ker's 
Captain-Lieutenant.  The  whole  Party  is  shattered. 
And  give  me  leave  to  say  it,  If  God  had  not  brought 
them  upon  us,  we  might  have  marched  Three  thou- 
sand horse  to  death,  and  not  have  lighted  on  them. 
And  truly  it  was  a  strange  Providence  brought  them 
upon  him.  For  I  marched  from  Edinburgh  on  the 
north  side  of  Clyde  ;  '  and  had '  appointed  the  Major- 
General  to  march  from  Peebles  to  Hamilton,  on  the 
south  side  of  Clyde.  I  came  thither  by  the  time  ex- 
pected ;  tarried  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  until 
near  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning — apprehending 
'then  that'  the  Major-(Jeneral  would  not  come,  by 
reason  of  the  waters.  I  being  retreated,  the  Enemy 
took  encouragement ;  marched  all  that  night ;  and 
came  upon  the  Major-General's  quarters  about  two 
hours  before  day;  where  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  order 
as  you  have  heard. 

The  Major-General  and  Commissary-General  (as 
he  sent  me  word)  were  still  gone  on  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  them  ;  and  '  he '  saith  that,  except  an  Hun- 
dred-and-fifty  horse  in  one  body,  he  hears  ihev  are 
fled,  by  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  a  company,  all  the 
country  over.  Robin  Montgomery  was  come  out  of 
Stirling,  with  four  or  five  regiments  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons,:}: but  was  put  to  a  stand  when  he  heard  of  the 

♦  iii.  125.  t  See  also  Wliitlocke,  16  Decpmber,  16.50. 

}  For  the  purpose  of  rallying  to  him  these  Western  forces, 
or  such  of  them  as  would  follow  the  official  Authorities  and 
him  ;  and  leading  them  to  Stirling,  to  the  main  Army  fBaillie, 
uii  tupra.)  Poor  Ker  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  do  a  feat 
on  his  own  footing  first :  and  here  is  the  conclusion  of  him  1 
Colonel  '  Robin  Montgomery  '  is  the  Kurl  of  EglJntou's  Son 
whom  we  saw  before. 


issue  of  this  business.  Strahan  and  some  other  OfS* 
cers  had  quitted  some  three  weeks  or  a  month  befora 
this  business;  so  that  Ker  commanded  this  whole 
party  in  chief. 

It  is  given  out  that  the  Malignants  will  be  almost 
all  received,  and  rise  unanimously  and  expeditiously. 
I  can  assure  you,  that  tliose  that  serve  you  here  find 
more  satisfaction  in  having  to  deal  with  men  of  this 
stamp  than  '  with  '  others ;  and  it  is  our  comfort  that 
the  Lord  hath  hitherto  made  it  the  matter  of  our 
prayers,  and  of  our  endeavours  (if  it  might  have  been 
the  will  of  God,)  To  have  had  a  Christian  understand- 
ing between  those  that  fear  God  in  this  land  and  our- 
selves. And  yet  we  hope  it  hath  not  been  carried  oa 
with  a  willing  failing  of  our  duty  to  those  that  trust 
us  : — and  I  am  persuaded  the  Lord  hath  looked 
favourably  upon  our  sincerity  herein  ;  and  will  still 
do  so  ;  and  upon  you  also,  whilst  you  make  the  In- 
terest of  God's  People  yours. 

Those  religious  People  of  Scotland  that  fall  in  this 
Cause,  we  cannot  but  pity  and  mourn  for  them ;  and 
we  pray  that  all  good  men  may  do  so  too.  Indeed 
there  is  at  this  time  a  very  great  distraction,  and 
mighty  workings  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  divers, 
both  Ministers  and  People  ;  much  of  it  tending  to  the 
justification  of  your  Cause.  And  although  some  are 
as  bitter  and  as  bad  as  ever  ;  making  it  their  business 
to  shuffle  hypocritically  with  their  consciences  and 
the  Covenant,  to  make  it  '  seem '  lawful  to  join  with 
Malignants,  which  now  they  do — as  well  they  might 
long  before,  having  taken  in  the  Head  'Malignant' 
of  them  :  yet  truly  others  are  startled  at  it ;  and  some 
have  been  constrained  by  the  work  of  God  upon  their 
consciences,  to  make  sad  and  solemn  accusations  of 
themselves,  and  lamentations  in  the  face  of  their 
Supreme  Authority  ;  charging  themselves  as  guilty  of 
the  blood  shed  in  this  War,  by  having  a  hand  in  the 
Treaty  at  Breda,  and  by  bringing  the  King  in  amongst 
them.  This  lately  did  a  Lord  of  the  Session ;  and 
withdrew  'from  the  Committee  of  Estates.'  And 
lately  Mr.  James  Livingston,  a  man  as  highly  esteem- 
ed as  any  for  piety  and  learning,  who  was  a  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Kirk  at  the  said  Treaty — charged  him- 
self with  the  guilt  of  the  blood  of  this  War,  before 
their  Assembly ;  and  withdrew  from  them,  and  is 
retired  to  his  own  house. 

It  will  be  very  necessary,  to  encourage  victuallers 
to  come  to  us,  that  you  take  off  Customs  and  Excise 
from  all  things  brought  hither  for  the  use  of  the  Army. 

I  beg  your  prayers;  and  rest, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwku,.* 

This  then  is  the  end  of  Ker's  fighting  project ;  a 
very  mad  one,  at  this  stage  of  the  business.  The 
Remonstrance  continued  long  to  be  the  symbol  of 
the  E.vtreme-Covenant  or  Whi^amore  Party  among 
the  Scots ;  but  its  practical  operation  ceased  here. 
Ker  lies  lamed,  dangerously  wounded  ;  and,  I  think, 
will  fight  no  more.  Strahan  and  .some  others,  voted 
traitorous  by  the  native  Authorities,  went  openly- 
over  to  Cromwell ; — Strahan  soon  after  died.  As 
for  the  Western  Army,  it  straightway  dispersed  it- 
self; part  towards  Stirling  and  the  Authorities;  the 
much  greater  part  to  their  civil  callings  again,  wish- 
ing they  had  never  quitted  them.  '  This  miscar- 
riage of  affairs  in  the  West  by  a  few  unhappy  men,' 
says  Baillie, '  put  us  all  under  the  foot  of  the  Enemy. 
They  presently  ran  over  all  the  country ;  destroy- 
ing cattle  and  crops ;  putting  Glasgow  and  all  other 
places  under  grievous  contributions.  This  maken 
me,'  for  my  part,  '  stick  at  Perth ;  not  daring  to  go 
•  Newspaper*  (in  Cromwelliana.  pp.  94,  5.) 
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where  the  Enemy  is  master,  as  he  now  is  of  all 
Scodand  south  of  the  Forth.' 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  the  two  E.v- 
treme  Parties  being  broken,  the  ftliddle  or  Official 
one  rose  supreme,  and  widened  its  borders  by  the 
admission,  as  Oliver  anticipated,  '  of  the  Malignar.ts 
almost  all ;'  a  set  of  '  Public  Resolutions'  so-called 
bemg  passed  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  that  end, 
and  ultimately  got  carried  through  the  Kirk  Assem- 
bly too.  Official  majority  of  •  Resoluiioners,'  with 
a  zealous  party  of  '  Remonstrants,'  who  are  also 
called  '  Prote«iters :'  in  Kirk  and  State,  these  long 
continue  to  afflict  and  worry  one  another,  sad  fruit 
of  a  Covenanted  Charles  Stuart;  but  shall  not  far- 
ther concern  us  here.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  the 
Lord  General  that  he  has  now  mainly  real  Malig- 
nants  for  enemies  in  this  country;  and  so  can  smite 
without  reluctance.  Unhappy  '  Resoluiioners,'  if 
they  coxild  subdue  Cromwell,  what  viould  become 
of  them  at  the  hands  of  their  own  Malignants  i 
They  have  admitted  the  Chief  ilalignant, '  in  whom 
all  Malignity  does  centre,'  in  their  bosom ;  and  have 
an  Incarnate  Solecism  presiding  over  them.  Satis- 
factorily descended  from  Catherine  Muir  of  Cald- 
well, but  in  all  other  respects,  most  unsatisfactory ! 

The  '  Lord  of  the  Session,'  who  felt  startled  at 
this  condition  of  things,  and  '  withdrew'  from  it,  I 
take  to  have  been  Sir  James  Hope  of  Craighall.t  of 
whom,  and  whose  scruples,  and  the  censures  they 
got,  there  is  frequent  mention  in  these  months.  But 
the  Laird  of  Swinton,  ariother  of  the  same,  went 
still  farther  in  the  <^me  course;  and  indeed,  soon 
after  this  defeat  of  Ker,  went  openly  over  to  Crom- 
well. '  There  is  very  great  distraction,  there  are 
mighty- workings  upon  the  hearts  of  divers.'  '  Mr. 
James  Livingston,'  the  Minister  of  Ancrum,  has  left 
a  curious  Life  of  himself : — he  is  still  represented 
by  a  distinguished  family  in  America. 


The  ne.xt  afeir  is  that  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  Our 
Derbyshire  miners  found  the  rock  very  hard,  and 
made  small  way  in  it :  but  now  the  Lord  General 
has  got  his  batteries  ready ;  and,  on  Thursday,  12th 
December,  after  three  months'  blockade,  salutes  the 
place  with  his  'guns  and  mortars,'  and  the  follow- 
ing set  of  Summonses ;  which  prove  efiectual. 

LETTER  CL 

For  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle :  Tliese. 

Edinburgh,  12th  Decemb«r,  1650. 

Sir — We  being  now  resolved,  by  God's  assistance, 
10  make  use  of  such  means  as  He  hath  put  into  our 
hands,  towaids  the  reducing  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  I 
thought  fit  to  send  you  this  Summons. 

What  the  grounds  of  our  proceedings  have  been, 
and  what  our  desires  and  aims  in  relation  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  common  Interest  of  His  People, 
we  have  often  expressed  in  our  Papers  tendered  to 
public  view.  To  which  though  credit  hitherto  hath 
not  been  given  by  men,  yet  the  Lord  hath  been 
pleased  to  bear  a  gracious  and  favourable  testimony  ; 
and  hath  not  only  kept  us  constant  to  our  profession, 
and  in  our  atTections  to  such  as  fear  the  Lord  in  this 
Nation,  but  hath  unmasked  others  from  their  pre- 
tences— as  appears  by  the  present  transactions  at  St. 

•  iii.  125  (date,  2  January,  1550-1.) 
t  Balfour,  iv.  173,  235. 


Johnston.*  Let  the  Lord  dispose  your  resolutions 
as  scemeth  good  to  Him :  my  sense  of  duty  presseth 
me,  for  the  ends  aforesaid,  and  to  prevent  the  efTusioa 
of  more  blood.  To  demand  the  rendering  of  this  place 
to  me  upon  fit  conditions. 

To  which  expecting  your  answer  this  day,  I  rest. 
Sir,  your  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  Governor's  Answer  to  my  Lord  General's 
Letter  is  this: 

"For  his  Excellency  the  General  of  the  English  Forett. 

"  Edinburgh,  12th  December,  1650.  ' 
"My  Lord — I  am  intrusted  by  the  Estates  of  Scot- 
land with  this  place  ;  and  being  sworn  not  to  deliver 
it  to  any  without  their  warrant,  I  have  no  power  to 
dispose  thereof  by  myself.  I  do  therefore  desire  the 
space  of  ten  days,  wherein  I  may  conveniently  ac- 
quaint the  said  Estates,  and  receive  their  answer. 
And  for  this  effect,  your  safe-conduct  for  them  em- 
ployed in  the  message.  Upon  the  receipt  of  their 
answer,  you  shall  have  the  resolution  of — my  Lord, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  W.  BUTXDAS." 


The  Lord  General's  Reply  to  Governor  Walter 
Dundas : 

LETTER  CII. 

For  the  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh,  12th  December,  1650. 

Sir — It  concerns  not  me  to  know  your  obligations 
to  those  that  trust  you.  I  make  no  question  of  the 
apprehensions  you  have  of  your  abilities  to  resist 
those  impressions  which  shall  be  made  upon  you,t 
are  the  natural  and  equitable  rules  of  all  men's  judg- 
ments and  consciences  in  your  condition ;— except 
you  had  taken  an  oath  beyond  a  possibility.  I  leave 
that  to  your  consideration  ;  and  shall  not  seek  to 
contest  with  your  thoughts :  only  I  think  it  may  be- 
come me  to  let  you  know,  you  may  have  honourable 
terms  for  yourself  and  those  with  you ;  and  both 
yourself  and  soldiers  have  satisfaction  to  all  your 
reasonable  desires ;  and  those  that  have  other  em- 
ployments, liberty  and  protection  in  the  exercise  of 
them. 

But  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  will  not  give  liberty 
to  you  to  consult  your  Committee  of  Estates ;  be- 
cause I  hear,  those  that  are  honest  amongst  them 
enjoy  not  satisfaction,  and  the  rest  are  now  discovered 
to  seek  another  interest  than  they  have  formerly  pre- 
tended to.  And  if  you  desire  to  be  informed  of  this, 
you  may,  by  them  you  dare  trust,  at  a  nearer  dis- 
tance than  St.  Johnston. 

Expecting  your  present  answer,  I  rest, 

Sir,  your  servant, 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  (Jovemor's  Reply  No.  2  arrives  on  the 
morrow,  Friday : 

"  For  his  Excellency  the  Lord  General  of  the  English 
Forces  in  Scotia  nd. 

'■  Edinburgh,  13th  December,  1650. 
"  My  Lord — It  much  concerneth  me  (considering 
my  obligations)  to  be  found  faithful  in  the  trust  com- 

♦  Readmission  '  of  the  Malignants  almost  all ;  Earl  of  Cal- 
ender, Duke  of  Hamilton,  ic.  (Balfour,  ir.  179-203;)  by  the 
Parliament  at  Perth. 

t  By  my  cannons  and  mortars. 
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miltfd  to   me.     And  therefore,  in  the  fear  of  the 

living  God,  and  of  His  great  Name  called  upon  in 
the  accepting  of  my  trust,  I  do  again  press  the 
liberty  of  acqu.iinting  llie  Estates.  The  time  is  but 
ahori ;  and  I  do  expect  it  as  answerable  to  your  pro- 
fession of  atTection  to  those  that  fear  the  Lord.  In 
the  meantime  I  am  willing  to  hear  information  of 
late  proceedings  from  fcuch  as  he  dare  trust  who  is — 
my  Lord,  your  humble  servant, 

"  W.  DUNDAS." 


The  Lord  General's  Reply,  No.  2  : 
LETTER  ClIL 

For  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle:  lluse. 

Edinburgh,  13th  December,  1650. 

Sir — Because  of  your  strict  and  solemn  adjuration 
of  me,  in  the  fear  and  Name  of  the  living  God,  That 
I  give  you  time  to  send  to  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
to  whom  you  undertook  the  keeping  of  this  place  un- 
der the  obligation  of  an  oath,  as  you  affirm — I  cannot 
but  hope  that  it  is  your  conscience,  and  not  policy, 
carrying  you  to  that  desire.  The  granting  of  which, 
if  it  be  prejudicial  to  our  affairs — 1  am  as  much  ob- 
liged in  conscience  not  to  do  it,  as  you  can  pretend 
cause  for  your  conscience'  sake  to  desire  it. 

Now  considering  'that'  our  merciful  and  wise  God 
binds  not  His  People  to  actions  too  cross  one  to  ano- 
ther; but  that  our  bands  may  be,*  as  I  am  jMjrsuaded 
they  are,  through  our  mistakes  and  darkness — not 
only  in  the  question  about  the  surrendering  this  Cas- 
tle, but  also  in  ail  the  piesent  difl'erences: — I  have 
much  reason  to  believe  that,  by  a  Conference,  you 
may  be  well  satisfied,  in  point  of  fact,  of  your  Estates 
(to  whom  you  say  you  are  obliged)  carrying  on  an 
Interest  destructive  and  contrary  to  what  they  pro- 
fessed when  they  committed  that  trust  to  you — having 
made  to  depart  from  them  many  honest  men  through 
fear  of  their  own  safety ,t  and  making  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  professed  Malignants,  both  in  their  Parlia- 
ment and  Army  ; — and  also  '  that  you'  may  have  laid 
before  you  such  grounds  of  our  ends  and  aims  to  the 
preservation  of  the  interest  of  honest  men  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  England,  as  will  (if  God  vouchsafe  to  ap- 
pear in  them)  give  your  conscience  satisfaction. 
Which  if  you  refuse,  I  hope  you  will  not  have  cause 
to  say  that  v.e  are  either  unmindful  of  the  great  Name 
of  the  Lord  which  you  have  mentioned,  nor  that  we 
are  wanting  to  answer  our  profession  of  affection  to 
those  that  fear  the  Lord. 

I  am  willing  to  cease  hostility,  for  some  hours,  or 
convenient  time  to  so  good  an  end  as  information  of 
judgment,  and  satisfaction  of  conscience  ; — although 
I  may  not  give  liberty  for  the  time  desired,  to  send  to 
the  Committee  of  Estates;  or  at  all  stay  the  prosecu- 
tion of  my  attempt. 

Expecting  your  sudden  answer,  I  rest. 
Your  servant, 

OuvER  Cromwell. J 


The  Governor's  Reply,  No. 
Saturday : 


3,  comes  out  on 


"  For  his  Excellency,  the  Lord  General  of  the  EnglisJi 
Forces  in  Scotland  :  These. 

"  Edinburgh  Castle,  14th  December,  1650. 
"My  Lord — What  I  pressed,  in  my  last,  proceed- 
ed from  conscience  and  not  from  policy :  and  I  con- 
ceived that  the  few  days  desired  could  not  be  of  such 

*  Our  perpl«xities  are  caused. 

]  Swinton,  Strahan,  Hope  of  Craighall,  &c. 

J  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  97.) 


prejudice  to  your  affairs,  as  to  bar  the  desired  expnm- 
sions  of  professed  affection  towards  those  that  fear 
I  he  Lord.  And  1  expected  that  a  small  delay  of  our 
own*  affairs  should  not  have  preponderated  the  satis- 
faction of  a  desire  pressed  in  so  serious  and  solemn  a 
manner  for  satisfying  conscience. 

"  But  if  you  will  needs  persist  in  denial,  I  shall 
desire  to  hear  the  information  of  late  proceedings 
from  such  aa  I  dare  trust,  and  'as'  have  had  occasioa 
to  know  the  certainty  of  things.  Such  I  hope  you 
will  permit  to  come  alongst  at  the  first  convenience; 
and  during  that  lime  all  PCts  of  hostility,  and  pro- 
secution of  attempts,  be  forborne  on  both  sides, 
I  am,  my  Lord,  your  bumble  Servant, 

"W.    DuNDAS." 


The  Lord  General's  Reply,  No.  3  : 
LETTER  CIV. 

For  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle:  TTuu. 

Edinburgh,  14th  December,  1650. 
Sir — You  will  give  me  leave  to  be  sensible  of  de- 
lays out  of  conscience  of  duty  'too.' 

If  you  please  to  name  any  you  would  speak  with 
'  who  are'  now  in  Town,  they  shall  have  liberty  to 
come  and  speak  with  you  for  one  hour,  if  they  will; 
provided  you  send  presently.  I  expect  there  be  no 
loss  of  time.     I  rest, 

Your  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.! 

Governor  Dundas  applies  hereupon  for  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Jaffray  and  the  Reverend  John  Carslairs  to  be 
sent  to  him :  two  official  persons,  whom  we  .saw 
made  captive  in  Dunbar  Drove,  who  have  ever 
since  been  Prisoners-on-parole  with  his  Excellency, 
much  meditating  on  him  and  his  ways.  Who  very 
naturally  decline  to  be  concerned  with  so  delicate 
an  operation  as  this  now  on  hand — in  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  Note,  in  his  Excellency's  Reply, 
No.  4: 


LETTER  CV. 
For  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Cattle  :  Theu. 

Edinburgh,  14lh  December,  1650. 
Sir — Having  acquainted  the  Gentlemen  with  your 
desire  to  speak  with  them,  and  they  making  some 
difficulty  of  it,  have  desired  me  to  send  you  this  en- 
closed.    I  rest.  Sir,  your  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.:^ 

Here  is  '  this  enclosed :' 

"  For  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle :  Tlicse. 

"  Edinburgh,  14th  December,  1660. 

"Right  Honourable — We  now  hearing  that  you 
was  desirous  to  speak  with  us  for  your  inforniatioa 
of  the  posture  of  affairs,  v,e  would  be  glad,  and  we 
think  you  make  no  doubt  of  it,  to  be  refreshing  or 
uheful  to  you  in  anything ;  but  the  matter  is  of  so  high 
concernment,  especially  since  it  may  be  you  will  lean 
somewhat  upon  our  information  in  managing  that  im- 
portant trust  put  upon  you,  that  we  dare  not  take  upon 
us  to  meddle  ;  ye  may  therefore  do  as  ye  find  your- 
selves clear  and  in  capacity;  and  the  Lord  be  with 

»  '  Our  own,'  one''s  own. 

t  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  97.) 
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yoa.     We  are.  Sir,  your  honour's  humble  servants, 
wellwUhers  in  the  Lord.  "  Al.  Jaffr.iy, 

"Jo.  Carstairs." 

So  that,  for  this  Saturday,  nothing  can  be  done. 
On  Sunday,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Stapyiton,  in  black, 
teaches  in  St.  Giles's;  and  other  qualified  persons, 
some  of  them  in  red  with  belts,  teach  in  other 
Kiiics ;  the  Scots,  much  taken  with  the  doctrine, 
•answering  in  their  usual  way  of  groans,'  Hum-m- 
m-rrh ! — and  on  Monday,  it  is  like,  the  cannons 
and  mortar-pieces  begin  to  teach  again,  or  indicate 
that  they  can  at  once  begin.  Wherefore,  on  Wed- 
nesday, here  is  a  new  Note  from  Governor  Dun- 
das  ;  which  we  shall  call  Reply  No.  4,  from  that 
much-straitened  Gentleman : 

-,  "  Edinburgh  Castle,  ISfli  December,  165a 

"  Mt  Lord — I  cipected  that  conscience,  which 
you  pretended  to  be  your  motive  that  did  induce  you 
to  summon  this  house  before  you  did  attempt  any- 
thing against  it,  should  also  have  moved  you  to  have 
expected  my  Answer  to  your  Demand  of  the  house  ; 
which  I  could  not,  out  of  conscience,  suddenly  give, 
without  mature  deliberation  ;  it  being  a  business  of 
such  high  importance.  You  having  refused  that  lit- 
tle time,  which  I  did  demand  to  the  effect  I  might 
receive  the  commands  of  them  that  did  intrust  me 
with  this  place ;  and"  I  "yet  not  daring  to  fulfil  your 
desire — I  do  demand  such  a  competent  time  as  may 
be  condescended  upon  betwixt  us,  within  which  if  no 
relief  come,  I  shall  surrender  this  place  upon  such 
honourable  conditions  as  can  be  agreed  upon  by  ca- 
pitulation; and  during  which  time  all  acts  of  hostili- 
ty and  prosecution  of  attempts  on  both  sides  may  be 
forborne.     I  am,  my  Lord,  your  humble  servant, 

"  W.  DuOTAS." 


The  Lord  General's  Reply,  No.  5. 

LETTER  CVI. 
For  the  Governor  of  Edinhwr^  Castk  :  Jltese. 

Edinborgh,  18th  Decemlier.  1630. 

Sir — All  that  I  have  to  say  is  shortly  this :  That  if 
you  will  send  out  Commissioners  by  eleven  o'clock 
this  night,  thoroughly  instructed  and  authorized  to 
treat  and  conclude,  you  may  have  terms,  honourable 
and  safe  to  you,  and  •  to '  those  whose  interests  are 
concerned  in  the  things  that  are  with  you.  I  shall 
give  a  safe-conduct  to  such  whose  names  you  shall 
send  within  the  time  limited,  and  order  to  forbear 
shooting  at  their  coming  forth,  and  going  in. 

To  this  I  expect  your  answer  within  one  hour,  and 
rest.  Sir,  your  servant, 

OuvER  Croitweix.* 

The  Governor's  Reply,  No.  5  : 

"  Edinbtngfa  Caxtle,  ISth  Deeenber,  16S0. 
"Mt  Lord — I  have  thought  upon  these  Two  Gen- 
tlemen whose  names  are  here  mentioned,  to  wit. 
Major  Andrew  Abernethy  and  Captain  Robert  Hen- 
derson ;  whom  I  purpose  to  send  out  instructed,  in 
order  to  the  carrying  on  the  Capitulation.  Therefore 
expecting  a  safe-conduct  for  them  with  this  bearer — 
I  rest,  my  Lord,  your  humble  servant, 

"W.    DCJIDAS." 

*  Newapapen  (in  CromweUiana,  p.  98^ 


The  Lord  General's  Reply,  No.  6 : 
LETTER  CVn. 

For  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle :  Jlieu. 

Edinburgh,  18lh  December.  1658. 
Snt — I  have,  here  enclosed,  sent  yon  a  safe-con- 
duct for  the  coming  forth  and  return  of  the  Gentlemen 
you  desire ;  and  have  appointed  and  authorized  Col- 
onel Monk  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  White  to  meet 
with  your  Commissioners,  at  the  house  in  the  safe- 
conduct  mentioned:  there  to  treat  and  concinde  of 
the  Capitidaiion,  on  my  part.     I  rest. 

Sir,  Your  servant, 

Oliver  Croxwell*. 

Here  is  His  Excellency's  Pass  or  safe-conduct 
for  them : 

PASS. 

To  all  Officen  and  Soldiers  under  my  Command. 

YoTT  are  on  sight  hereof  to  suffer  Major  Andrew 
Abernethy  and  Captain  Robert  Henderson  to  come 
forth  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace in  Edinburgh,  and  to  return  back  into  the  said 
Castle,  without  any  trouble  or  molestation. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  ISth  December,  1650. 
Oliver  CROMWELL.f 

By  to-morrow  morning,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  house. 
Colonel  Monk  and  the  other  Three  have  agreed 
upon  handsome  terms;  of  which,  except  what  in- 
dicates itself  in  the  following  Proclamation,  pub- 
lished by  beat  of  drum  the  same  day,  we  need  say 
nothing.  All  was  handsome,  just  and  honouTable, 
as  the  case  permitted ;  my  Lord  General  being  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  gain  this  place,  and  conciliate 
the  Godly  People  of  the  Nation.  By  one  of  the 
conditions,  the  Public  Registers,  now  deposited 
in  the  Castle,  are  to  be  accurately  bundled  up  by 
authorized  persons,  and  carried  to  Stirling,  or 
whither  the  authorities  please ;  concerning  which 
some  question  aftervvards  accidentally  rises. 

PROCLAMATION, 

To  be  proclaimed  by  the  Marshal- General,  by  beat  of 
drum,  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

Whereas  there  is  an  agreement  of  articles  by  treaty 
concluded  betwixt  myself  and  Colonel  Waher  Dun- 
das,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinbni^h,  which 
doth  give  free  liberty  to  all  Inhabitants  adjacent,  and 
all  other  persons  who  have  any  goods  in  the  said 
Castle,  to  fetch  forth  the  same  from  thence : 

These  are  therefore  to  declare.  That  al!  such  peo- 
ple before  mentioned  who  have  any  goods  in  the  Cas- 
tle, as  is  before  expressed,  shall  have  free  liberty  be- 
tween this  present  Thursday  the  19th  instant,  and 
Tuesday  the  24th,  To  repair  to  the  Castle,  and  lo 
fetch  away  their  goods,  without  let  or  molestation. 
And  I  do  hereby  further  declare  and  require  all  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  this  Army,  That  they  take  strict 
care  that  no  violation  be  done  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons fetching  away  their  goods,  and  carrying  them  to 
such  place  or  places  as  to  them  seemeth  fit.  And  if  it 
shall  so  fall  out  that  any  Soldier  shall  be  found  wil- 
lingly or  wilfully  to  do  anything  contrary  hereunto, 
he  shall  suffer  death  for  the  same.  And  if  it  shall 
appear  that  any  ofBcer  shall,  either  through  conni- 
vance or  otherwise,  do  or  suffer  '  to  be  done'  any. 
thing  contrary  to  and  against  the  said  Proclamation 
*  Newspapers  (in  CTomweUiana,  p.  99.)   ■  f  Ibid. 
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wherein  it  might  lie  in  his  power  to  prnyent  or  hinder 
the  same,  he  the  said  Officer  shall  likewise  sufier 
death. 
Given  under  my  hand  the  19th  of  December,  1050. 
Oliver  Cromwell.* 

It  is  now  Thursday :  we  gain  admittance  to  the 
Castle  on  the  Tuesday  following,  and  the  Scotch 
forces  march  away — in  a  somewhat  confused  man- 
ner, I  conceive.  For  Governor  Dundas  and  the 
other  parties  implicated  are  considered  little  better 
than  traitors,  at  Stirling:  in  fact  they  are,  openly 
or  secretly,  of  the  Remonstrant  or  Protester  species ; 
and  may  as  well  come  over  to  Cromwell ; — which 
at  once  or  gradually  the  most  of  them  do.  What 
became  of  the  Clergy,  let  us  not  inquire :  Remon- 
strants or  Resolutioners,  confused  times  await  them ! 
Of  which  here  and  there  a  glimpse  may  turn  up  as 
we  proceed.  The  f-^ord  General  has  now  done  with 
Scotch  Treaties  !  The  Malignants  and  Quasi-Ma- 
lignants  are  ranked  in  one  definite  body;  and  he 
may  smite  without  reluctance.  Here  is  his  Letter 
to  the  Speaker  on  this  business.  After  which,  we 
may  hope,  the  rest  of  his  Scotch  Letters  may  be 
given  in  a  mass:  sufficiently  legible  without  com- 
mentary of  ours 


LETTER  CVIII. 

'For  the  Honourable  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England :    These.' 

Edinburgh,  24th  December,  1530. 

Right  Honourable — It  hath  pleased  God  to  cause 
this  Castle  of  Edinburgh  to  be  surrendered  into  our 
hands,  this  day,  about  eleven  o'clock.  I  thought  fit 
to  give  you  such  account  thereof  as  1  could,  and  '  as' 
the  shortness  of  time  would  permit. 

I  sent  a  Summons  to  the  Castle  upon  the  12th  in- 
stant ;  which  occasioned  several  E.xchanges  and  Re- 
plies— which,  for  their  unusualness,  I  also  thought  fit 
humbly  to  present  to  you.f  Indeed  the  mercy  is  very 
great,  and  seasonable.  I  think,  I  need  to  say  little  of 
the  strength  of  the  place  ;  which,  if  it  had  not  come 
in  as  it  did,  would  have  cost  very  much  blood  to  have 
attained,  if  at  all  to  be  attained  ;  and  did  tie  up  your 
Army  to  that  inconvenience.  That  little  or  nothing 
could  have  been  attempted  whilst  this  was  in  design  ; 
or  little  fruit  had  of  anything  brought  into  your  pow- 
er by  our  Army  hitherto,  without  it.  I  must  needs 
say,  not  any  skill  or  wisdom  of  ours,  but  the  good 
hand  of  God  hath  given  you  this  place. 

I  believe  all  Scotland  hath  not  in  it  so  much  brass 
ordnance  as  this  place.  I  send  you  here  enclosed  a 
List  thereof,:}:  and  of  ihe  arms  and  ammunition,  so  well 
as  they  could  be  taken  on  a  sudden.  Not  having  more 
at  present  to  trouble  you  with,  I  take  leave,  and  rest. 
Sir,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.§ 


LETTERS  CIX— CXXIl. 

The  Lord  General  is  now  settled  at  Edinburgh 
till  the  season  for  campaigning  return.  Tradition 
still  reports  him  as  lodged,  as  in  1648,  in  that  same 

*  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  99.) 

t  We  have  already  read  them. 

\  Drakes,  minions,  murderers,  monkes,  of  brass  and  iron — 
not  interestirif^  to  us,  except  it  he  '  the  great  iron  murderer 
called  MuckleMes,''  already  in  existence,  and  still  held  iniomc 
confused  remembrance  in  those  Northern  parts. 

§  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  99.) 


spacious  and  sumptuous  'Earl  of  Murric's  House  in 
the  Cannigate  ;'  credibly  enough  ;  though  Traditioa 
does  not  in  this  instance  produce  any  written  vouch- 
er hitherto.  The  Lord  General,  as  we  shall  find 
by  and  by,  falls  dangerously  sick  here;  worndowa 
by  over-work  and  the  rugged  climate. 

The  Scots  lie  entrenched  at  Stirling,  diligently 
raising  new  levies;  parliamenting  and  committee- 
ing  diligently  at  Perth  ; — crown  their  Kine;  at  Scone 
Kirk,  on  the  First  of  January,*  in  token  that  they 
have  now  all  'complied'  with  him.  The  Lord 
General,  is  virtually  master  of  all  Scotland  south 
of  the  Forth ; — fortifies,  before  long,  a  Garrison  as 
far  wcstas'Newark.'t  which  we  now  call  Port  Glas- 
gow, on  the  Clyde.  How  his  forces  had  to  occu- 
py themselves,  reducing  detached  Ca.stles ;  coercing 
Mosstroopers;  and,  in  detail,  bringing  the  Coun- 
try to  obedience,  the  old  books  at  great  length  say, 
and  the  reader  here  shall  fancy  in  his  mind.  Take 
the  following  two  little  traits  from  Whitlocke,  and 
spread  them  out  to  the  due  expansion  and  redupli- 
cation : 

'  February  3d,  1650.  Letters  that  Colonel  Fen- 
wick  summoned  Hume  Castle  to  be  surrendered  to 
General  Cromwell.  The  Governor  answered,  "  I 
know  not  Cromwell ;  and  as  for  my  Castle,  it  is 
built  on  a  rock."  whereupon  Colonel  Fenwick  play- 
ed upon  him'  a  little  '  with  the  great  guns.'  But 
the  Governor  still  would  not  yield;  nay  sent  a  Let* 
ter  couched  in  these  singular  terms: 

"  I,  William  of  the  Wastle, 
Am  now  in  my  Castle  ; 
And  aw  the  dogs  in  the  town 
Shanna  garf  me  gang  down." 

So  that  there  remained  nothing  but  opening  the 
mortars  upon  this  William  of  the  Wastle ;  which 
did  gar  him  gang  down — more  fool  than  he  went  up. 
We  also  read  how  Colonel  Hacker  and  others 
rooted  out  bodies  of  Mosstroopers  from  Stren^h 
after  Strength;  and  'took  much  oatmeal,'  which 
must  have  been  very  useful  there.  But  this  little 
Entry,  a  few  days  subsequent  to  that  of  Willie 
Wastle,  affected  us  mo.st.  •  Letters  that  the  Scots 
in  a  village  called  Geddard  arose,  and  armed  them- 
selves; and  set  upon  Captain  Dawson  as  he  return- 
ed from  pursuing  some  Mosstroopers ; — killed  his 
guide  and  trumpet;  and  took  Dawson  and  eight  of 
his  party,  and  after  having  given  them  quarter,  kill- 
ed them  all  in  cold  blood."§  In  which  '  Village  call- 
ed Geddard,'  do  not  some  readers  recognize  a  known 
place,  Jeddart  or  Jedburgh,  friendly  enough  to 
Mosstroopers ;  and  in  the  transaction  itself,  a  no- 
table example  of  what  is  called  '  Jeddart  Justice,* — 
killing  a  man  whom  you  have  a  pique  at ;  killing 
him  first,  to  make  sure,  and  then  judging  him ! — 
However  there  come  Letters  too,  '  That  'he  English 
soldiers  married  divers  of  the  Scots  women ;'  which 
was  an  excellent  movement  on  their  part- — and 
may  serve  a.s  the  concluding  feature  here 


LETTER  CIX. 
The  •  Empsom'  of  this  Letter,  who  is  now  to  hate 

*  Minute  deicription  of  the  ceremony,  in  Somers  Traoto, 
vi.,  U7.  f  Milton  State-Papen,  p.  S4. 
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a  Company  in  Hacker's  regiment,  was  transiently 
visible  to  us  once  already,  as  '  Lieutenant  Empson 
of  my  regiment,'  ia  the  Skirmish  at  Musselburgh, 
four  months  ago.*  Hacker  is  the  well-known 
Colonel  Francis  Hacker,  who  attended  the  King  on 
the  scatTold  ;  having  a  signed  Warrant,  which  we 
have  read,  addressed  to  him  and  two  other  Officers 
to  that  effect.  The  most  conspicuous,  but  by  no 
means  the  most  approved  of  his  military  services 
to  this  Country  !  For  which  one  indeed,  in  over- 
balance to  many  others,  he  was  rewarded  with 
death  after  the  Restoration.  A  Rutlandshire  man ; 
a  Captain  from  the  beginning  of  the  War;  and  ra- 
ther favourably  visible,  from  time  to  time,  all  along. 
Of  whom  a  kind  of  continuous  Outline  of  a  Bio- 
graphy, considerably  different  from  Caulfield's  and 
other  inane  Accounts  of  him.f  might  still  be  gath- 
ered, did  it  much  concern  us  here.  To  all  appear- 
ance, a  somewhat  taciturn,  somewhat  indignant, 
very  swift,  resolute  and  valiant  man.  He  died  for 
his  share  in  the  Re?icide ;  but  did  not  profess  to 
repent  of  it ; — intimated,  in  his  taciturn  way,  that  he 
was  willing  to  accept  the  results  of  it,  and  answer 
for  it  in  a  much  higher  Court  than  the  Westminster 
one.  We  are  indeed  to  understand  generally,  in 
spite  of  the  light  phrase  which  Cromwell  repri- 
mands in  this  Letter,  that  Hacker  was  a  religious 
man ;  and  in  his  regicides  and  other  operations  did 
not  act  without  some  warrant  that  was  very  satis- 
factory to  him.  For  the  present  he  has  much  to 
do  with  Mosstroopers;  very  active  upon  them  ; — 
for  which  '  Peebles'  is  a  good  locality.  He  con- 
tinues visible  as  a  Republican  to  the  last;  is  ap- 
pointed 'to  raise  a  regiment'  for  the  expiring  Cause 
in  t659 — in  which,  what  a  little  concerns  us,  this 
same '  Hubbert'  here  in  question  is  to  be  his  Major.  { 

7b  the  Honourable  Colonel  Hacker,  at  Peebles  or  else- 
where :  These. 

'  Edinburgh,*  25th  December,  1650. 

Sir — I  have  '  used  '  the  best  consideration  I  can, 
for  the  present,  in  this  business  ;  and  although  I  be- 
lieve Captain  Hubbert  is  a  worthy  man,  and  hear  so 
much,  yet  as  the  case  stands,  I  cannot,  with  satisfac- 
tion to  myself  and  some  others,  revoke  the  Commis- 
sion I  had  given  to  Captain  Empson,  without  offence 
to  them,  and  reflection  upon  my  own  judgment. 

I  pray  let  Captain  Hubbert  know  I  shall  not  be  un- 
mindful of  him,  and  that  no  disrespect  is  intended  to 
him.  But  indeed  I  was  not  satisfied  with  your  last 
speech  to  me  about  Empson,  that  he  was  a  better 
preacher  than  fighter  or  soldier — or  words  to  that 
effect.  Truly  I  think  he  that  prays  and  preaches  best 
will  fight  best.  I  know  nothing  '  that '  will  give 
like  courage  and  confidence  as  the  knowledge  of  God 
in  Christ  will  ;  and  I  bless  God  to  see  any  in  this 
Army  able  and  willing  to  impart  the  knowledge  they 
have  for  (he  good  of  others.  And  I  expect  it  to  be 
encouraged,  by  all  the  Chief  Officers  in  this  Army  es- 
pecially ;  and  I  hope  you  will  do  so.  I  pray  receive 
Captain  Empson  lovingly  ;  I  dare  assure  you  he  is  a 
good  man  and  a  good  officer ;  I  would  we  had  no 
worse.     I  rest.  Your  loving  friend, 

Oliver  CRoarwELL.§ 

•  Letter  LXXXVII.,  p.  147. 

t  Caulfield's  High  Court  of  Justice,  pp.  83-7  ;  Trials  of  the 
Regiciies,  &c. 

t  Commons  Journals,  vii.  669,  675,  824. 

§  Harris,  p  516  ;  Laasdowne  tua.,  12.36,  fol.  99,  contains  the 
tdireu  which  Hanis  has  omitted. 


LETTER  CX. 

Letter  Hundred-and-tenth  relates  to  the  ex- 
change of  three  Prisoners  whom  we  saw  taken  in 
Dutibar  Drove,  and  have  had  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  since.  Before  reading  it,  let  us  read  another 
Letter,  which  is  quite  unconnected  with  this ;  but 
which  lies,  as  we  may  see,  on  the  Lord  General's 
table  in  Moray  House  in  the  Canongate  while  he 
writes  this ; — and  indeed  is  a  unique  of  its  kind :  A 
Letter  from  the  Lord  General's  Wife. 

'  My  Lord  Chief  Justice '  is  Oliver  St.  John, 
known  to  us  this  long  while  ;  '  President'  isBrad- 
shaw;  'Speaker'  is  Lenthall :  high  official  per- 
sons ;  to  whom  it  were  better  for  the  Lord  General 
to  take  his  Wife's  advice,  and  write  occasionally. 

"  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Cromwell  to  her  Husband  the 
Lord  General  at  Edinburgh. 

"  '  Cockpit,  London,'  27th  December,  1650. 

"My  De.\rest — I  wonder  you  should  blame  me 
for  writing  no  oftener,  when  I  have  sent  three  for  one: 
I  cannot  but  think  they  are  miscarried.  Truly  if  I 
know  my  own  heart,  I  should  as  soon  neglect  myself 
as  to  '  omit'*  the  least  thought  towards  you,  who  ia 
doing  it,  I  must  do  it  to  myself.  But  when  I  do 
write,  my  Dear,  I  seldom  have  any  satisfactory  an- 
swer ;  which  makes  me  think  my  writing  is  slighted ; 
as  well  it  may :  but  I  cannot  but  think  your  love 
covers  my  weakness  and  infirmities. 

"  I  should  rejoice  to  hear  yonr  desire  in  seeing 
me  ;  but  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  Providence  of  God ; 
hoping  the  Lord,  who  hath  separated  us,'and  hath 
often  brought  us  together  again,  will  in  His  good 
time  bring  us  again,  to  the  praise  of  His  name. 
Truly  my  life  is  but  half  a  life  in  your  absence,  did 
not  the  Lord  make  it  up  in  Himself,  which  I  must 
acknowledge  to  the  praise  of  His  grace. 

"  I  would  you  would  think  to  write  sometimes  to 
your  dear  friend,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  of  whom 
I  have  often  put  you  in  mind.  And  truly,  my  Dear, 
if  you  would  think  of  what  I  put  you  in  mind  of 
some,  it  might  be  to  as  much  purpose  as  others  ;t 
writing  sometimes  a  Letter  to  the  President,  and 
sometimes  to  the  Speaker.  Indeed,  my  Dear,  you 
cannot  think  the  wrong  you  do  yourself  in  the  want 
of  a  Letter,  though  it  were  but  seldom.  I  pray 
think  on;t  and  so  rest — yours  in  all  faithfulness, 
"  Elizabeth  CR03rwELL."§ 

This  Letter,  in  the  orignal,  is  frigh '.fully  spelt; 
but  otherwise  exactly  as  here  :  the  only  letter  ex- 
tant of  this  Heroine ;  and  not  unworthy  of  a 
glance  from  us.  It  is  given  in  Harris  too,  and  in 
Noble  very  incorrectly. 

And  now  for  the  Letter  concerning  Provost  Jaf- 
frey  and  his  two  fellow  prisoners  from  Dunbar 
Drove. 

For  the  Right  Honourable  Lieutenant -General  David 
Lesley :  Thest. 

Edinburgh,  17th  January,  1650. 

Sir — I  perceive  by  your  last  Letter  you  had  not 

met  with  Mr.  Carstairs||  and  Mr.  Waugh,  who  were 

to  apply  themselves  to  you  about  Provost  Jaffray's 

and  their  release,  '  in  txchange'  for  the  Seamen  and 

'  Word  torn  out. 

t  The  Grammar  bad  ;  the  meaning  evident  or  discoverable 
—and  the  bad  grammar  a  part  of  that ! 
X  '  Think  o/'  is  the  Lady's  old  phrase. 
^  Milton  State-Papers,  p.  40.  [  Custaire*. 
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Officers.  But  I  understood,  by  a  paper  since  shown 
me  by  ihem  under  your  hand,  that  you  were  con- 
tented to  release  the  said  Seamen  and  Officers  for 
those  three  Persona — who  have  had  their  discharges 
accordingly. 

I  am  contented  also  to  discharge  the  Lieutenant, 

*  in  exchange  '  for  the  Four  Troopers  at  Stirling, 
who  h;iih  sohcited  me  to  that  purpose. 

I  have,  here  enclosed,  sent  you  a  Letter,*  which 
I  desire  you  to  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Est;ites ;  and  that  such  return  shall  be  sent 
back  to  me  as  they  shall  please  to  give. 

1  remain,  Sir,  Your  humble  servant, 

Oliver  CROMWELL.f 

Here  is  a  notice  from  Balfour  :$  At  Perth,  '  22d 
November,  1650  {Rege  Prcesente,'  the  King  being 
present,  as  usually  after  that  Flight  to  the  Gram- 
pian Hills  he  is  allowed  to  be,)  '  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  remits  to  the  Committee  of 
Quarterings  the  exchange  of  Prisoners  anent  Mr. 
Alexander  Jaffiay  and  Air.  John  Carstairs,  Minis- 
ter, with  Sonne  English  Prisoners  in  the  Castle  of 
Dunbarton.'  Nevertheless  at  this  date,  six  or 
seven  weeks  after,  the  business  is  not  yet  perfected. 
Alexander  JafTray,  as  we  knov.'  already,  is  Pro- 
vest  of  Aberdeen  ;  a  leading  man  for  the  covenant 
from  of  old ;  and  generally  the  Member  for  his 
Burgh  in  the  Scotch  Parliaments  of  these  years. 
Ih  particular,  he  sits  as  Commissioner  for  Aber- 
deen for  the  Parliament  that  met  4th  January, 
1649  ;  under  which  this  disastrous  Quarrel  with 
the  English  began.  He  was  famed  afterwards 
(infamous,  it  then  meant)  as  among  the  first  of 
the  Scotch  Quakers ;  he,  with  Barclay  of  Urie, 
and  other  lesser  Fallen-Stars.  Personal  inter- 
course with  Cromwell,  the  Secretary  and  Bla,s- 
phemer,  had  much  altered  the  notions  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Jaffray.  Baillie  says.  He  and  Cars- 
tairs, then  Prisoners  on  parole,  were  sent  West- 
ward, by  Cromwell  '  to  agent  the  Remonstrance' — 
to  guide  towards  some  good  issue  the  Ker-and 
Strahan  Negotiation :  which,  alas,  could  only  be 
guided  headlong  into  the  ditches  at  Hamilton  be- 
fore daybreak,  as  we  saw  ! — Jaffray  sat  afterwards 
in  the  little  Parliament;  was  an  official  person  in 
Scotland,§  and  one  of  Cromwells's  leading  men 
there. 

Carstairs,  we  have  to  say  or  repeat,  is  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  Glasgow:  deep  in  the  confu.sed 
Remonstrant-Resolutioner  Controversies  of  that 
day ;  though  on  which  side  precisely  one  does  not 
altogether  know,  perhaps  he  himself  hardly  alto- 
gether knew.  From  Baillie,  who  has  frequent 
notices  of  him,  it  is  clear  he  tends  strongly  to- 
wards the  Cromwell  view  in  many  things;  yet 
with  repugnances,  anti-.sectary  and  other,  diffi- 
cult for  frail  human  nature.  How  he  managed 
his  life-pilotage  in  these  circumstances  shall  con- 
cern himself  mainly.  His  Son,  1  believe,  is  the 
•  Principal  Carstairs,'||  who  became  very  celebra- 
ted among  the  Scotch  Whigs  in  King  William's 
time.  He  gets  home  to  Glasgow  now,  where  per- 
haps we  shall  see  some  glimpses  of  him  again. 

•  The  next  letter. 

f  Thurloe,  i.  172.    Leigh  Parliament  House.        ]  iv.  168. 
^Ballour,  iii.,382. 
(I  Onsted  on  r  friend  Scotstarvet— most  unjustly,  thinks  he  of 

the  Staggering   Slate  (p.  65)     There  Wanted  only  that   to 
make  the  Homily  on  Life's  Nothingness  complete. 
If  Biog  Britann.  in  voce ;  somewhat  indistinct. 


John  Waugh  (whom  they  spell  Vauch,  and 
Wauch,  and  otherwise  distort)  was  the  painful 
Minister  of  Burrowstounness,  in  the  shire  of  Lin- 
lithgow. A  man  of  many  troubles,  now  and  af- 
terwards. Captive  in  the  Dunbar  Drove;  still 
deaf  he  to  the  temptings  of  Sectary  Cromwell; 
deafer  than  ever  In  this  month  of  January,  1651, 
we  perceive  he  gets  his  deliverance;  returns  with 
painfully  increased  experience,  but  little  change  of 
view  derived  from  it,  to  his  painful  Ministry; 
where  new  tribulations  await  him.  From  Baillie* 
I  gather  that  the  painful  Waugh's  invincible  ten- 
dency was  to  the  Resolutioner  or  Quasi-Malignant 
side ;  and  too  strong  withal ; — no  level  sailing,  or 
smooth  pilotage,  possible  for  poor  Waugh  !  For 
as  the  Remonstrant  or  Ker-and-Strahan  Party,  hav- 
ing joined  itself  to  the  Cromwellean,  came  ulti- 
mately to  be  dominant  in  Scotland,  there  ensued, 
for  slraitlaced  clerical  individuals  who  would  cling 
too  desperately  to  the  opposite  Resolutioner  or 
Quasi-Malignant  side,  very  bad  times.  There  en- 
sued in  the  first  place,  very  naturally,  this.  That 
the  straitlaced  individual,  who  would  not  cease  to 
pray  publicly  against  the  now  Governing  Powers, 
was  put  out  of  his  living :  this ;  and  if  he  grew 
still  more  desperate,  worse  than  this. 

Of  both  which  destinies  our  poor  straitlaced 
Waugh  may  serve  to  us  as  an  emblem  here.  Some 
three  years  hence  we  find  that  the  Cromwellean 
Government  has,  in  Waugh's,  as  in  various  other 
cases,  ejected  the  straitlaced  Resolutioner,  and  in- 
ducted a  /oo.se-laced  Remonstrant  into  his  Kirk ; — 
leaving  poor  Waugh  the  straitlaced  to  preach  '  in  a 
barn  hard  by.'  And  though  the  loose-laced  '  have 
but  fifteen,'  and  the  straitlaced  'all  the  Parish,'  it 
matters  not;  the  stipend  and  the  Kirk  go  with 
him  whose  lacing  is  loose :  one  has  nothing  hut 
one's  barn  left,  and  sad  reflections.  Nay  in  Waugh's 
case,  the  very  barn,  proving  as  is  likely  an  arena 
of  too  vehement  discourse,  was  taken  away  from 
him ;  and  he,  Waugh,  was  lodged  in  Prison,  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh. t  For  Waugh  '  named  the 
King  in  his  prayers,'  he  and  Mr.  Robert  Knox ' 
even  went  that  length  !  In  Baillie,  under  date 
nth  November,  1653,  is  a  most  doleful  inflexible 
Letter  from  Waugh's  own  hand  :  "  brought  to  the 
top  of  this  rock,"  as  his  ultimate  lodging-place; 
"  having  my  habitation  among  the  owls  of  the  des- 
ert, because  of  my  very  great  uselessness  and  fruit- 
lessness  among  the  sons  of  men."  Yet  he  is  right 
well  satisfied,  conscience  yielding  him  a  good,  &c., 
&c. — Poor  Waugh,  I  wish  he  would  reconsider 
himself.  Whether  it  be  absolutely  indispensable 
to  Christ's  Kirk  to  have  a  Nell-Gwynn  Defender 
set  over  it  even  though  descended  from  Catharine 
Muir ;  and  if  no  other  not  the  bravest  and  devout- 
est  of  all  British  men,  will  do  for  that  ?  0  Waugh, 
it  is  a  strange  camera-obscura  the  head  of  man  ! — 


LETTFJl  CXI. 

We  have  heard  of  many  Mosstroopers :  we  heard 
once  of  a  certain  Watt,  a  Tenant  of  the  Earl  of 
Tweeddale's,  w^ho  being  ruined  out  by  the  War, 
distinguished  himself  in  this  new  course ;  and 
contemporary  with  him,  of '  one  Augustin  a  High- 

iii.  !:48.  t  Baillie,  iii  348,  363,  338 
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Gennan'    To  which  latter  some  more  special  mo- 
mentan'  notice  now  falls  due. 

Read  Ifalfour's  record,  and  then  Cromwell's  Let- 
ter.   '  One  Augustin,  a  High-German,  being  purged 
out  of  the  Anny  before  Dunbar  Drove,  but  a  stout 
and  resolute  youn?  man,  and  lover  of  the  Scots 
Nation — iraitaiing  Watt — in  October  or  November 
this  year,  annoyed  the  Enemy  very  much ;  killing 
many  of  his  stragglers ;  and  made  nightly  infalls 
upon  their  quarters,  taking  and  killing  sometimes 
twenty,  sometimes,  thirty,  and  more  or  less  of 
them ;  whereby  he  both  enriched  himself  and  his 
followers,  and  greatly  damnified  the  Enemy.     His 
chief  abode  was  about  and  in  the  Mountains  of 
Pentland   and   Soutra-' — And  again,  from  Perth, 
19th  December,  1650:  'Memorandum,  That  Au- 
gustin departed  from  Fife  with  a  party  of  six  score 
horse:  crossed  at  Blackness  on  Friday,  13th  De- 
cember; forced  Cromwell's  guards;  killed  eighty 
men  to  the  Enemy;  put-in  thirty -six  men  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  with  ail  sorts  of  spices,  and  some 
other  things;  took  thirty-five  horses  and  five  pris- 
oners, which  he  sent  to  Perth  the  14th  of  this  in- 
stant'    Which  feat,  with  the  spices  and  thirty-six 
men,  could  not  indeed  save  Edinburgh  Castle  from 
surrendering,  as  we  saw,  next  week  ;  but  did  pro 
cure  Captain  Augustin   '  thanks  from  the   Lord 
Chancellor  and  Parliament  in  his  Majesty's  name,' 
and  good  outlooks  for  promotion  in  that  quarter.  * 

For  the  Right  Honourable  the  Committee  of  Estates  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland :  These. 

E<iinbnrgh,  I7th  Jannary,  1650. 

Mr  Lords — Having  been  informed  of  divers  barba 
roBs  murders  and  inhuman  acts,  perpetrated  upon  our 
men  by  one  Augustin  a  German  in  employ  under  you, 
and  one  Ross  a  Lieutenant,  I  did  send  to  Lieutenant- 
General  David  Lesley,  desiring  justice  against  the 
said  persons.  And  to  the  end  I  might  make  good  the 
fact  upon  them,  I  was  willin?  either  by  commission- 
ers on  both  parts,  or  in  any  other  equal  way,  to  have 
the  charge  proved. 

The  Lieuienant-General  was  pleased  to  allege  a 
want  of  power  from  Public  Authority  to  enable  him 
herein  :  which  occasions  me  to  desire  your  Lotdships 
that  this  business  may  be  put  into  such  a  way  as  may 
give  satisfaction  ; — whereby  I  may  understand  what 
rules  your  Lordships  will  hold  during  this  sad  Contest 
between  the  two  Nations;  'rules,'  which  may  evi- 
dence the  War  to  stand  upon  other  pretences  at  least 
than  the  allowing  of  such  actions  will  suppose. 

Desiring  your  Lordships'  answer,  I  rest.  My  Lords, 
Your  humble  servant, 

OUVER   CEOMWELL.t 

No  effect  whatever  seems  to  have  heen  produced 
by  this  Letter.  The  Scotch  Quasi-Malignant  Au- 
thorities have  'thanked,'  Augustin,  and  are  deter- 
mirieJ  to  have  all  the  benefit  they  can  of  hira — 
which  cannot  be  much,  one  would  think  !  In  the 
following  June  accordingly,  we  find  him  become 
*  Colonel  Augustin,'  probably  Major  or  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ;  quartered  with  Robin  Montgomery  '  at 
Dumfries ;'  givijig  '  an  alarm  to  Carlisle,'  but  by  no 
means  taking  it ;— '  falling  in,'  on  another  occasion, 
•with  two  hundred  picked  men,'  but  verj'  glad  to 
fall  out  again,  '  nearly  all  cut  off.'  In  strong  prac- 
bcal  Remonstrance  against  which  the  learned  Bul- 

•  Balfour,  iv.  166.  310,  214. 

t  Thufloe.  i.  173.    Laigh  Parliament  House. 


Strode  has  Letters  in  November,  vague  but  satisfac- 
tory. '  That  the  Scots  themselves  rose  against 
Augustin, '  killed  some  of  his  men,  and  drove  away 
the  rest;'  entirely  disapproving  of  such  courses  and 
personages.  And  then  finally  in  January  following, 
'  Letters  that  Augustin  the  great  robber  in  Scotland 
— upon  disbanding  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley's 
forces,'  the  last  remnant  of  Scotch  Malignancy  for 
the  present — •■  went  into  the  Orcades,  and  there  took 
ship  for  Norway.'*  Fair  wind  and  full  sea  to 
him  \ — 


LETTER  CXn. 

Ax  Ofliciai  MedalL'st  has  cirrived  from  London  \o 
take  the  Effigies  of  the  Lord  General,  for  a  Medal 
commemorative  of  the  Victory  at  Ehinbar.  The 
Effigies,  Portrait,  or  '  Statue,'  as  they  sometimes 
call  it,  of  the  Lord  General  appears  to  be  in  a  state 
of  forwardness ;  but  he  would  fain  waive  such  a 
piece  of  vanity.  The  «  Gratuity  to  the  Army,'  is 
a  solid  thing :  but  this  of  the  Effigies,  or  Stamp  of 
my  poor,  transient  unheautiful  Face — .' — However, 
the  Authorities,  as  we  may  surmise,  have  made  up 
their  mind. 

For  the  Honourable  the  Committee  of  the  Army  'at 
London:'  These. 

Edinburgh,  4th  Fehrnary,  1630. 

Gentlemen — It  was  not  a  little  wonder  to  me  to 
see  that  you  should  send  Mr.Symonds  so  great  a  jour- 
ney, about  a  business  importing  so  little,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  me  :  whereas,  if  my  poor  opinion  may  not 
be  rejected  by  you,  ]  have  to  offer  to  thaif  which  I 
think  the  most  noble  end,  to  wit.  The  Commemora- 
tion of  that  great  Mercy  at  Dunbar,  and  the  Gratuity 
to  the  Army.  Which  might  be  better  expressed  upoa 
the  Medal,  by  engraving,  as  on  the  one  side  the  Par- 
liament, which  I  hear  was  intended  and  will  do  sin- 
gularly well,  so  on  the  other  side  an  Aimy  with  this 
Inscription  over  the  head  of  it,  TTu  Lord  of  Hosts, 
which  was  our  Word  that  day.  Wherefore,  if  I  may 
beg  it  as  a  favour  from  you,  I  most  earnestly  be8«>ech 
you,  if  I  may  do  it  without  offence,  that  it  may  be  so. 
And  if  you  think  fit  not  to  have  it  as  I  offer,  you  may 
alter  it  as  you  see  cause  ;  only  I  do  diink  I  may  truly 
say,  it  will  be  very  thankfully  acknowledged  by  me, 
if  you  will  spare  the  having  my  Effigies  in  it. 

The  Gentleman's  pains  and  trouble  hither  have 
been  very  great ;  and  1  shall  make  it  my  second  suit 
unto  you  that  you  will  please  to  confer  upon  him  that 
Employment  which  Nicholas  Briot  had  before  him  : 
indeed  the  man  is  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  encour- 
agement. I  may  not  presume  much  ;  but  if,  at  my 
request,  and  for  my  sake,  he  may  obtain  this  favour, 
I  shall  put  it  upon  the  account  of  my  obligations, 
which  are  not  few  ;  and,  I  hope,  shall  be  found  ready 
to  acknowledge  '  it,'  and  to  approve  myself. 
Gentlemen,  Your  most  real  servant, 

Oliver  Crouwell.^ 


Of  '  Nicholas  Briot'  and  •  Mr.  Sj-monds,'  since 
they  have  the  honour  of  a  passing  relation  to  the 
Lord  Greneral;  and  still  enjo)',  or  suffer,  a  kind  of 
ghost -existence  in  the  Dilettante  memor)-,  we  may 
subjoin,  rather  than  cancel,  the  following  authentic 
particulars.      In  the  Commons  Journals  of  20th 

*  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  104 ;)  Whitlocke,  23 
NoTember.  1651 ;  ib.,  14  January,  I6dl-3. 
1 1  should  rote  esclusirely  for  that.  » Hairii,  p.  519. 
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August,  1642,  it  is:—'  Ordered,  That  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,'  now  Admiral  of  our  Fleet,  ♦  be  desired 
that  Monsieur  Bryatt  may  have  delivery  of  his 
"wearing  apparel ;  and  all  his  other  goods  stayed  at 
Scarborough,  not  belonging  to  Minting  and  Coining 
of  Monies.' — This  Nicholas  Briot,  or  Bryatt,  then, 
JKust  have  been  Chief  Engraver  for  the  Mint  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars.     We  perceive,  he  has 

§one  to  the  King  northward ;  but  is  here  .stopt  at 
carborou^h,  with  all  his  baggage,  by  Warwick  the 
Lord  High  Admiral :  and  is  to  get  away.  What 
became  of  him  afterwards,  or  what  was  his  history 
before,  no  man  and  hardly  any  Dilettante  knows. 

Symonds,  Symons,  or  as  the  moderns  call  him, 
Simon,  is  still  known  as  an  improved  Medal-maker. 
In  the  Commons  Journalsof  17th  December,  1651, 
■we  find :  '  Ordered,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  to  take  order  that  the  sum  of  300Z.  be 
paid  unto  Thomas  Symons,  which  was  agreed  by 
the  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  to  be  paid 
unto  him,  for  the  Two  Great  Seals  made  by  him, 
and  the  materials  thereof:  And  that  the  said  Coun- 
cil do  take  consideration  of  what  farther  recompense 
is  fit  to  be  given  unto  him  for  his  extraordinary 
pains  therein ;  and  give  order  for  the  payment  of 
such  sum  of  money  as  they  shall  think  fit  in  re- 
spect thereof.' 

An  earlier  entry,  which  still  more  concerns  us 
here,  is  an  Order,  in  favour  of  one  whose  name  has 
not  reached  the  Clerk,  and  is  now  indicated  only 
by  stars,  that  the  Council  of  State  shall  pay  him 
for  '  making  the  Statue  of  the  General,' — doubtless 
this  Medal  or  Effigies  of  the  General ;  the  name 
indicated  by  stars  being  again  that  of  Symonds. 
The  Order,  we  observe,  has  the  same  date  as  the 
present  Letter.*  The  Medal  of  Cromwell,  executed 
on  this  occasion,  still  exists,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good 
likeness. t  The  Committee-men  had  not  taken  my 
Lord  General's  advice  about  the  Parliament,  about 
the  Army  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  the  total 
omitting  of  his  own  Effigies.  Vertue  published 
Engravings  of  all  these  Medals  of  Simon  (as  he 
spells  him)  in  the  year  1753. 

The  '  Two  Great  Seals,'  mentioned  in  the  Ex- 
cerpt above,  are  also  worth  a  word  from  us.  There 
had  a  good  few  Great  Seals  to  be  made  in  the 
course  of  this  War ;  all  by  Symonds :  of  whom, 
with  reference  thereto,  we  find,  in  authentic  quar- 
ters, various  notices,  of  years  long  prior  and  pos- 
terior to  this.  The  first  of  all  Ihe  '  new  Great 
Seals '  was  the  one  made,  after  infinite  debates  and 
hesitations,  in  1643,  when  Lord  Keeper  Lyttleton 
ran  away  with  the  original:  Symonds  was  the 
maker  of  thi.s,  as  other  entries  of  the  same  Rhada- 
manthine  Commons  Journals  instruct  us  :  On  the 
11th  July,  1643,  Henry  Marten  is  to  bring  'the 
man'  that  will  make  the  new  Great  Seal, and  let 
us  see  him  '  to-morrow  ;'  which  man  it  turns  out, 
at  sight  of  him,  not  '  to-morrow,'  but  a  week  after, 
on  the  19th  July,  is  '  Mr.  Simonds,'^— who,  we 
find  farther, is  to  have  100/.  for  his  work;  40/.  in 
hand,  30/.  so  soon  as  his  work  is  done,  and  the 
other  30/.  one  knows  not  when.  Symonds  made 
the  Seal  duly;  but  as  for  his  pa)Tnent,  we  fear  it 
was  not  made  very  duly.  Of  course  when  the 
Commonwealth  and  Council  of   Slate  began,  a 

•Commons  Journals,  4  February,  1650-1.    tHarrii.p.Sia 
J  Commons  Journals,  iii.  163-174. 


couple  of  new  Great  Seals  were  needed ;  and  these 
too,  as  we  see  above,  Symonds  made  ;  and  is  to  be 
paid  for  them,  and  for  the  General's  Statue ; — which 
we  hope  he  was,  but  are  not  sure ! 

Other  new  Seals  great  and  Not-so-graat,  in  the 
subsequent  mutations,  were  needed  ;  and  assiduous 
Symonds  made  them  all.  Nevertheless,  in  1659, 
when  the  Protectorate  under  Richard  was  stagger- 
ing towards  ruin,  we  find  '  Mr.  Thomas  Symonds 
Chief  Graver  of  the  Mint  and  Seals,'  repeatedly 
turning  up  with  new  Seals,  new  order  for  payment, 
and  new  indication  that  the  order  was  but  incom- 
pletely complied  with.*  May  14th,  1659,  he  has 
made  a  new  and  newest  Great  Seal ;  he  is  to  be 
paid  for  that,  and  '  for  the  former,  for  which  he  yet 
remains  unsatisfied.'  Also  on  the  24th  May,  1659,t 
the  Council  of  State  get  a  new  Seal  from  him.  Then 
on  the  22d  August,  on  the  Rump  Parliament's  re- 
assembling, he  makes  a  'new  Parliament  Seal;' 
and  presents  a  modest  Petition  to  have  his  money 
paid  him  :  order  is  granted  very  promptly  to  that 
end ;  '  his  debt  to  be  paid  for  this  Seal,  and  for  all 
former  work  done  by  him ;' — we  hope,  with  com- 
plete eflect.f 

The  Restoration  soon  followed,  and  Symonds 
continued  still  in  the  Mint  under  Charles  II. ;  when 
it  is  not  very  likely  his  claims  were  much  better 
attended  to ;  the  brave  Hollar,  and  other  brave  Ar- 
tists, having  their  own  difficulties  to  get  life  kept- 
in,  during  those  rare  times,  Mr.  Rigmarole  ! — Sy- 
monds, we  see,  did  get  the  place  of  Nicholas  Briot ; 
and  found  it,  like  other  brave  men's  places,  full  of 
hard  work  and  short  rations.  Enoughnow  of  Sy- 
monds and  the  Seals  and  Effigies. 

On  the  same  Tuesday,  4th  February,  1650-1, 
while  the  Lord  General  is  writing  this  Letter,  his 
Army,  issuing  from  its  Leith  Citadel  and  other 
winter-quarters,  has  marched  westward  towards 
Stirling;  he  himself  follows  on  the  morrow.  His 
Army  on  Tuesday  got  to  Linlithgow;  the  Lord 
General  overtook  them  at  Falkirk  on  Wednesday. 
Two  such  days  of  wind,  hail,  snow,  and  rain  as 
made  our  soldiers  very  uncomfortable  indeed.  On 
Friday,  the  morning  proving  fair,  we  set  out  again; 
got  to  Kilsyth ; — but  the  hail-reservoirs  also 
opened  on  us  again ;  we  found  it  impossible  to  get 
along ;  and  so  returned,  by  the  road  we  came ; 
back  to  Edinburgh  on  Saturday§ — coated  with 
white  sleet,  but  endeavouring  not  to  be  discour- 
aged. We  hope  we  much  terrified  the  Scots  at  Stir- 
ling; but  the  hail  reservoirs  proved  friendly  to  them. 


LETTER  CXIII. 

By  this  tempestuous  sleety  expedition  my  Lord  Ge- 
neral caught  a  dangerous  illnes8,which  hung  about 
him  reappearing  in  three  successive  relapses,  till 
June  next ;  and  greatly  alarmed  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Authorities.  As  this  to  Bradshaw  and  va- 
rious other  Letters  still  indicate. 

To  the  Right  Honourable   the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  :   These. 

Edinburgh  a4th  March,  1650. 
My  Lord — I  do  with  &U  humble  thankfulness  ac- 

♦  Ibid.,  vii. 654.  f  IWd.,  yii.  663. 

1  Ibid.,  vii.  664,  663.  766. 

§  Perfect  Diurnal  (in  CroBwelliana,  p.  100.) 
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knowledf  e  yoar  hi^  favour,  and  tender  respect  of  me, 
ejtpressed  in  your  Letter,  and  the  Express  sent  there- 
with to  inquire  after  one  so  'jjiworthy  as  myself. 

Indeed,  ray  Lord,  your  service  needs  not  me  :  I  am 
a  poor  creature  ;  and  have  been  a  dry  bone  ;  and  am 
still  an  unprofitable  servant  to  ray  Master  and  yon.  I 
thcaght  I  should  have  died  of  this  fit  of  sickness;  but 
the  Lord  seemeth  to  dispose  otherwise.  But  truly, 
niv  Lord,  I  desire  not  to  live,  unless  I  may  obtain 
ni-  .cv  from  the  Lord  to  approve  my  heart  and  life  to 
Hiin  iQ  more  faithfulness  and  thankfulness,  and  '  to  ' 
those  I  serve  in  more  profitableuess  and  diligence. 
And  I  pray  God,  your  Lordship,  and  all  in  public  trust, 
m^y  improve  all  those  unparalleled  experiences  of  the 
Li  r  :"s  wonderful  Workings  in  your  sight,  with  sin- 
gleut-ss  of  heart  to  His  glory,  and  the  refreshment  of 
His  People  ;  who  are  to  Him  as  the  apple  ol  His 
eye  ;  and  upon  whom  your  enemies,  both  former  and 
latter,  who  have  fallen  before  yoo,did  split  thenaselves. 

This  shall  be  the  unfeigned  prayer  of. 

My  Lord,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Oliver  Ceomwzll.* 

From  Edinburgh,  of  date  18th  March,  by  special 
Express  we  have  this  comfortable  intelligence: 
•  The  Lord  General  is  now  well  recovered  :  he  was 
in  his  dining-room  to-day  with  his  Officers,  and 
was  very  cheerful  and  pleasant'  And  the  symp- 
toms, we  see,  continue  and  better  on  the  24th. 
'  So  that  there  is  not  any  lear,  by  the  tlessing  of 
God,  but  our  General  will  be  enabled  to  take  the 
field  when  the  Provisions  arrive.'  '  Dr.  Goddard ' 
is  attending  him.t  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
he  is  on  fcoi  arain ;  sieging  Blackness,  sieging  the 
Island  of  Incngarvie,  or  giving  Colonel  Monk 
directions  to  that  end. 


The  following  Letter  brings  its  own  commen- 
tary: 

LETTER  CXIV. 

Far  my  hdantd  Wife,  Elizabttk  CromweU,  at  the 
Cockpit :     These. 

•  Edinburgh.-  tilth  April,  1651. 

Mt  Dearest — I  praise  the  Lord  I  am  increased  in 
strength  in  my  outward  man  :  But  that  will  not  satisfy 
me  except  I  get  a  heart  to  love  and  serve  my  heavenly 
Father  better ;  and  get  more  of  the  light  of  His  coon- 
tenanee,  which  is  better  than  life,  and  more  power 
over  my  corruptions: — in  these  hopes  I  wait,  and  am 
not  without  expectation  of  a  gracious  return.  Pray 
for  me  ;  truly  I  do  daily  for  thee,  and  the  dear  family  ; 
and  God  Almighty  bless  you  all  with  His  spiritual 
blessing-3. 

Miiid  poor  Betty  of  the  Lord's  great  mercy.  Oh, 
I  desire  her  not  only  to  seek  the  Lord  in  her  neces- 
sity, but  in  deed  and  in  truth  to  turn  to  the  Lord ; 
and  to  keep  close  to  Him  ;  and  to  take  heed  of  a  de- 
parting heart,  and  of  being  cozened  with  worldly 
vanities  and  worldly  company,  which  I  doubt  she  is 
too  subject  to.  I  earnestly  and  frequently  pray  for 
her,  and  for  him.  Truly  they  are  dear  to  me,  very 
dear,  and  I  am  in  fear  lest  Satan  should  deceive 
them — knowing  how  weak  our  hearts  are,  and  how 
subtile  the  Adversary  is,  and  what  way  the  deccit- 
fiihiess  of  our  hearts  and  the  vain  world  make  for 
his  temptations.  The  Lord  give  them  truth  of  heart 
to  Him.  Let  them  seek  Him  in  truth,  and  the/ 
■hall  find  Him. 

•  Newipapcn  (in  CromweUiaaa,  p.  101.) 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  100,1. 


My  love  to  the  dear  little  ones ;  I  pray  for  grace 
for  them.  T  thank  them  for  their  Letters ;  let  me 
have  them  often. 

Beware  of  my  Lord  Herbert's  resort  to  your  house. 
If  he  do  so,  it  may  occasion  scandal,  as  if  I  were 
bargaining  with  him.  Indeed  be  wise — you  know  my 
meaning.  Mind  Sir  Henry  Vane  of  the  business  of 
my  Estate.  Mr.Floyd  knows  my  whole  mind  in  that 
matter. 

If  Dick  Cromwell  and  his  Wife  be  wich  you,  my 
dear  love  to  them.  I  pray  for  them  ;  they  shall,  God 
willing,  hear  from  me.  I  love  them  very  dearly. — 
Truly  I  am  not  able  as  yet  to  write  much  ;  I  am  weary, 
and  rest  thine,  Olivkr  Crostwell.*' 

"  Betty '  and  '  he '  are  Elizabeth  Claypole  and 
her  Husband;  of  whom,  for  the  curious,  there  is  a 
long-winded  intricate  account  by  Noble,t  but  very 
YiWk  discoverable  in  it  They  lived  at  Norborough, 
near  Market  Deeping,  but  in  Northamptonshire ; 
where,  as  already  intimated,  the  Lady  Protectress, 
Widow  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  after  the  Restoration, 
found  a  retreat  '  They  had  at  least  three  sons 
and  daughters.'  Claypole  became  '  Master  of  the 
Horse '  to  Oliver:  sat  in  Parliament ;  made  an  ele- 
gant appearance  in  the  world :  but  dwindled  sadly 
after  has  widowhood ;  hi>  second  marricige  ending 
in  •  separation,'  in  a  third  guasi-marnage,  and 
other  confusions,  poor  man !  But  as  yet  the  Lady 
Claypole  lives ;  bright  and  brave.  •  Truly  they 
are  dear  to  me,  very  dear.' 

'  Dick  CromweU  and  his  Wife '  seem  to  be  up 
in  Town  on  a  visit ; — living  much  at  their  ease  in 
the  Cockpit,  they.  Brother  Henry,  in  these  same 
days,  is  out  '  in  the  King's  County '  in  Ireland ; 
doing  hard  duly  at  •  Ballybawn,'  and  elsewhere  { — 
the  mstinguished  Colonel  Cromwell.  And  Deputy 
Ireton,  with  his  labours,  is  wearing  himself  to 
death.  In  the  same  house,  one  works,  another 
goes  idle. 

•  The  Lord  Herbert '  is  Henry  Somerset,  eldest 
son  of  the  now  Marquis  of  Worcester — of  the  Lord 
Glamorgan  whom  we  knew  slightly  at  Ragland, 
in  •  Irish  Cessations '  and  such  like ;  whose  Cen- 
tury of  Inventions  is  still  slightly  known  to  here 
and  tliere  a  reader  of  Old  Books.  '  This  Lord  Her- 
bert,' it  seems, '  became  Duke  of  Beaufort  after  the 
Restoration.*  For  obvious  reasons,  you  are  to 
'  beware  of  his  resort  to  your  house  at  present* 
A  Papist  of  the  Papists ;  which  may  give  rise  to 
cotnmentaries.  One  stupid  Annotator  on  a  certain 
Copy  of  this  Letter  says,  '  His  Lordship  had  an 
intrigue  with  Mrs.  Claypole ;' — which  is  evidently 
downright  stupour  and  falsehood,  like  so  much  else. 


LETTER  CXV. 

Upon  the  Surrender  of  Edinburgh  Castle  due  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  conveyance  of  the  Public 
Writs  and  Registers  to  what  quarter  the  Scotch 
Authorities  might  direct;  and  'Passes'  under  the 
Lord  General's  hand  duly  granted  for  that  end. 
Archibald  Johnston.  Lord  Register,  we  conclude, 
had  supo-intended  the  operation ;  had,  after  much 
labour,  bundled  the  Public  Writs  properly  together 
into  masses,  packages ;  and  put  them  on  shipboard, 
considering  this  the  eligible.st  mode  of  transport  to- 

*  Cole  9US.,  rxxiii.  37  :  a  copy  ;  copies  are  fretjocnt. 
t  ii,  375,  fcc.       }  Newspaper*  (in  CromweUiana,  p.  103^ 
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wards  Stirling  and  the  Scotch  head-quarters  at  pre- 
sent. But  now  it  has  fallen  out,  in  the  middle  of  last 
month,  that  the  said  ship  lias  been  taken,  as  many 
Bhips  and  shallops  on  both  sides  now  are ;  and  the 
Public  Writs  are  in  jeopardy :  whereupon  ensues 
correspondence;  and  this  fair  Answer  from  my 
Lord  General. 

lb  the  Honourable  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Register 
of  Scotland:  These. 

Edinburgh,  12th  April,  1651. 
My  Lord — Upon  the  perusal  of  the  Passes  formerly 
given  for  the  safe  passing  of  the  Public  Writs  and 
Registers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  I  do  think 
they*  ought  to  be  restored ;  and  they  shall  be  so,  to 
such  persons  as  you  shall  appoint  to  receive  them; 
with  passes  for  persons  and  vessels  to  carry  them  to 
such  place  as  shall  be  appointed:  so  that  it  be  done 
within  one  month  next  following. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  Pass  for  your  Servant  to  go 
into  Fife,  and  to  return  with  the  other  Clerks.  I 
rest.  Your  servant, 

Oliver  CROMWELLf. 

Warriston's  answer,  written  on  Monday,  the 
12th  being  Saturday,  is  given  also  in  Thurloe. 
The  Lord  General's  phrase,  '  perusal  of  the  Passes,' 
we  now  find,  means  'reperusal,'  new  sight  of 
them ;  which,  Archibald  earnestly  urges,  is  impos- 
sible ;  the  original  Passes  being  now  far  off  in  the 
hands  of  the  Authorities,  and  the  Writs  in  a  state 
of  imminent  danger,  lying  in  a  ship  at  Leith,  as 
Archibald  obscurely  intimates,  which  the  English 
Governor  has  got  his  claws  over,  and  keeps 
shut  up  in  dock ;  with  a  considerable  leak  in  her 
too :  very  bad  stowage  for  such  goods.J  Which 
obsure  intimation  of  Archibald's  becomes  lucid  to 
us,  as  to  the  Lord  General  it  already  was,  when 
we  read  this  sentence  of  Bulstrode's,  under 
date  22d  March,  1650-1 :  'Letters  that  the  Books 
and  Goods  belonging  to  the'  Scotch  '  King  and  Re- 
gister were  taken  by  the  Parliament's  ships;  and 
another  ship,  lad^n  with  oats,  meal,  and  other  pro- 
visions, going  to  Fife:  twenty-two  prisoners.'§ 
For  captures  and  small  sea-surprisals  abound  in 
the  Frith  at  present;  the  Parliament-ships  busy 
on  one  hand ;  and  the  '  Captain  of  the  Bass,'  the 

♦  Shippers  of  Wemyss,'  and  the  like  active  persons 
doing  their  duty  on  the  other — whereby  infinite 

♦  biscuit,'  and  such  small  ware,  is  from  time  to 
time  realized.  II 

Without  doubt  the  Public  Writs  were  all  re-de- 
livered, according  to  the  justice  of  the  case  ;  and 
the  term  of  '  one  month,'  which  Archibald  pleads 
hard  to  get  lengthened,  was  made  into  two,  or  the 
necessary  time.  Archibald's  tone  towards  the  Lord 
General  is  anxiously  respectful,  nay  submissive 
and  subject.  In  fact,  Archibald  belongs,  if  not  by 
profession,  yet  by  invincible  tendency,  to  the  Re- 
monstrant Ker-and-Strahan  Party;  and  looks  dim- 
ly forward  to  a  time  when  there  will  be  no  refuge 
for  him,   and   the  like  of   him,   but  Cromwell. 

♦  Sti-ahan,'  in  the  month  of  January  last,  is  already 
'excommunicated,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the 
Devil,  in  the  Church  of  Perth. IT    This  is  what  you 

»  The,  Writs  nnd  Registers. 

f  Tluirloe,  i  117.   Records  of  the  Laigh  Parliament  House. 

j  Thurloe,  iliid.  §  Whitlocke,  p.  490. 

II  Balfour,  iv.  204,  241,  251,  &c.  T  Balfour,  iv.  240. 


have  to  look  for,  from  a  Quasi- Malignant  set  of 
men ! 

This  Archibald,  as  is  well  known,  sat  afterwards 
in  Cromwell's  Parliaments;  became  '  one  of  Crom- 
well's Lords;' — and  ultimately  lo.st  his  life  for 
these  dangerous  services.  Archibald  Johnston  of 
Warriston ;  loose  flowing  Bishop  Burnet's  uncle  by 
the  Mother's  side :  a  Lord  Register  of  whom  all 
the  world  has  heard.  Redactor  of  the  Covenant- 
ers' Protests,  1637  and  onwards;  redactor  perhaps 
of  the  Covenant  itself ;  canny  lynx-eyed  Lawyer, 
and  austere  Presbyterian  Zealot ;  full  of  fire,  of 
heavy  energy  and  gloom :  in  fact,  a  very  notable 
character ; — of  whom  our  Scotch  friends  might  do 
well  to  give  us  farther  elucidations.  Certain  of  his 
Letters  edited  by  Lord  Hailes,*  a  man  of  fine  intel- 
ligence, though  at  that  time  ignorant  of  this  sub- 
ject, have  proved  well  worth  their  paper  and  ink. 
Many  more,  it  appears,  still  lie  in  the  Edinburgh 
Archives.  A  good  selection  and  edition  of  them 
were  desirable.  But,  alas,  will  any  human  soul 
ever  again  love  poor  Warriston,  and  take  pious 
pains  with  him,  in  this  world?  Properly  it  turns 
all  upon  that ;  and  the  chance  seems  rather  dubious ! 


SECOND  VISIT  TO  GLASGOW. 

That  Note  to  Warriston,  and  the  Letter  to  Eliza- 
beth Cromwell,  as  may  have  been  observed,  are 
written  on  the  same  day,  Saturday,  12th  April, 
1651.  Directly  after  which,  on  Wednesday,  the 
1 6th,  there  is  a  grand  Muster  of  the  Army  on  Mus- 
selburgh Links;  preparatory  to  new  operations. 
Blackness  Fort  has  surrendered  :  Inchgarv^e  Island 
is  beset  by  gunboats:  Colonel  Monk,  we  perceive, 
who  has  charge  of  these  services,  is  to  be  made 
Lieutenant-General of  the  Ordnance:  and  now  there 
is  to  be  an  attack  on  Burntisland  with  gunboats, 
which  also,  one  hopes,  may  succeed.  As  for  the 
Army,  it  is  to  go  westward  this  same  afternoon ; 
try  whether  cautious  Lesley,  straitened  or  assault- 
ed from  both  west  and  East,  will  not  come  out  of 
his  Stirling  fastness,  so  that  some  good  may  be 
done  upon  him.  The  Muster  is  held  on  Mussel- 
burgh Links;  whereat  the  Lord  General,  making 
his  appearance,  is  received  '  with  shouts  and  ac- 
clamations,' the  sight  of  him  infinitely  comfortable 
to  us.f  The  Lord  General's  health  is  somewhat 
re-established,  though  he  has  had  relapses,  and  .still 
tends  a  little  towards  ague.  '  About  three  in  the 
afternoon' all  is  on  march  towards  Hamilton;  quar- 
ters '  mostly  in  the  field  there.'  Where  the  Lord 
General  himself  arrives,  on  Friday  night,  late ;  and 
on  the  morrow  afternoon  we  see  Gla-«gow  again. 

Concerning  which  here  are  two  notices  from  op- 
posite points  of  compass,  curiously  corroborative  of 
one  another ;  which  we  must  not  withhold.  Face- 
to-face  glimpses  into  the  old  dead  actualities;  worth 
rescuing  with  a  Cromwell  in  the  centre  of  them. 

The  first  is  from  Baillie;^  shows  us  a  glance  of 
our  old  friend  Carstairs  withal.  Read  this  fraction 
of  a  Letter :  "  Reverend  and  dear  brother — For  pre- 
venting of  mistakes,"  lest  you  should  think  us 
loose-laced  Remonstrant  sectarian  individuals,  "  we 

*  Memorials  and  Letters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (Glasgow, 
1765.)  t  Newspaper.'!  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  103.) 

}  (Glasgow,  22d  April,  1661,)  iii.  165. 
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have  thought  meet  to  advertise  you  that  Cromwell 
having  come  to  Hamilton  on  Friday  late,  and  to 
Glasgow  on  Saturday  with  a  body  of  his  Army, 
sooner  than  we  coulJ  well  with  safety  have  re- 
tired ourselves," — there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
stay  and  abide  him  here !  "On  Sunday  forenoon  he 
came  unexpectedly  to  the  High  Inner  Kirk  ;  where 
quietly  he  heard  Mr.  Robert  Ramsay,"  unknown  to 
common  readers,  "  preach  a  very  honest  sermon, 
pertinent  to  his"  Cromwell's  "  case.  In  the  after- 
noon he  came,  as  unexpectedly,  to  the  High  Outer 
Kirk ;  where  he  heard  Mr.  John  Carstairs,"  our  old 
friend,   "  lecture,  and"  a  "  Mi.  James  Durham 

E reach — graciously,  and  weel  to  the  times  as  could 
ave  been  desired."  So  that  you  see  we  are  not  of 
the  loose-laced  species,  we !  "  And  generally  all 
who  preached  that  day  in  the  Town  gave  a  fair 
enough  testimony  against  the  Sectaries."  Where- 
upon, next  day,  Cromwell  sent  for  us  to  confer 
with  him  in  a  friendly  manner.  "  All  of  u#did 
meet  to  advise,"  for  the  case  was  grave :  however, 
we  have  decided  to  go ;  nay  are  just  going ;  but, 
most  unfortunately,  do  not  write  any  record  of  our 
interview  !  Nothing,  except  some  transient  asser- 
tion elsewhere  that  "  we  had  no  disadvantage  in 
the  thing."*  So  that  now,  from  the  opposite  point 
of  the  compass,  the  old  London  Newspaper  must 
come  in  :  curiously  confirmatory : 

"  Sir — We  came  hither"  to  Glasgow  "on  Sa- 
turday last,  April  19th.  The  Ministers  and  Towns- 
men generally  stayed  at  home,  and  did  not  ^uit 
their  habitations  as  formerly.  The  Mmisters  here 
have  mostly  deserted  from  the  proceedings  beyond 
the  Water,"  at  Perth — are  in  fact  given  to  Remon- 
strant ways,  though  Mr.  Bailie  denies  it :  "  yet 
they  are  equally  dissatisfied  with  us.  But  though 
they  preach  against  us  in  the  pulpit  to  our  faces, 
yet  we  permit  them  without  disturbance,  as  wil- 
ling to  gain  them  by  love. 

"  My  Lord  General  sent  to  them  to  give  tis  a 
friendly  Christian  meeting,  To  discourse  of  those 


wri^ling,  in  a  most  unseemly  manner,  on  the  opeo 
streets,  and  likely  to  enlist  the  population  generally, 
had  not  Cromwell's  soldiers  charitably  scattered  it 
asunder  before  they  went*  In  three  days  they 
were  in  Edinburgh  again. 

\Vhen  a  luminous  body,  such  as  Oh'ver  Crom- 
well, happens  to  be  crossing  a  dark  Country,  a 
dark  Centurj-,  who  knows  what  he  will  not  dis- 
close to  us !  For  example  :  On  the  Western  edge 
of  Lanarkshire,  in  the  desolate  uplands  of  the 
Kirk  of  Shotts,  there  dwelt  at  that  time  a  worship- 
ful Family  of  Scotch  Lairds,  of  the  name  of 
Stewart,  at  a  house  called  Allertoun— a  lean  turret- 
ed  angry-looking  old  Stone  House,  I  take  it;  stand- 
ing in  some  green  place,  in  the  alluvial  hollows  of 
the  Aughter  Bum  or  its  tributaries .  most  obscure ; 
standing  lean  and  grim,  like  a  thou.sand  such  ;  en- 
tirely unnoticeable  by  History — had  not  Oliver 
chanced  to  pass  in  that  direction,  and  make  a  caHl 
there !  Here  is  an  account  of  that  event :  unfor- 
tunately very  vague,  not  written  till  the  second 
generation  after:  indeed,  palpably  incorrect  in 
some  of  its  details ;  but  indubitable  as  to  the  main 
fact ;  and  too  curious  to  be  omitted  here.  The 
date,  not  given  or  hinted  at  in  the  original,  seems 
to  fix  itself  as  Thursday,  1st  May,  1651.  On  that 
day  Auchter  Bum  rushing  idly  on  as  usual,  the 
grim  old  turreted  Stone  House,  and  rigorous  Pres- 
byterian inmates,  and  desolate  uplands  of  the  Kirk 
of  Shotts  in  general,  saw  Cromwell's  face,  and 
have  become  memorable  to  us.  Here  is  the  record 
given  as  we  find  itf 

'  There  was  a  fifth  Son '  of  Sir  Walter  Stewart, 
Laird  of  Allertoun :  '  James ;  who  in  his  younger 
years  was  called  "  the  Captain  of  Allertoun " — 
from  this  incident :  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain-Ge- 
neral of  the  English  Sectarian  Army,  after  taking 
Edinburgh  Castle,  was  making  a  Progress  through 
the  West  of  Scotland ;  and  came  down  towards 
the  River  Clyde  near  Lanark,  and  was  on  his 
march  back,  asrainst  King  Charles  the  Second's 


things  which  they  rail  against  us  for;  that  so,  if  Army,  then  with  the  King  at  Stirling.     Being  in- 


possible,  all  misunderstandings  between  us  might 
DC  taken  away.  Which  accordingly  they  gave  us, 
on  Wednesday  last.  There  was  no  bitterness  nor 
passion  vented  on  either  side ;  all  was  with  mode- 
ration and  tenderness.  My  Lord  General  and  Ma 
jor-General  Lambert,  for  the  most  part,  maintained 
the  discourse ;  and,  on  their  part,  Mr.  James  Guthry 
«nd  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie. f  We  know  not  what 
satisfaction  they  have  received.  Sure  I  am,  there 
was  no  such  weight  in  their  arguments  as  might  in 
the  least  discourage  us  from  what  we  have  under- 
taken ;  the  chief  thing  on  which  they  insisted  be- 
ing our  Invasion  into  Scotland."^ 

The  Army  quitted  GJa-sgow  after  some  ten  days ; 
rather  hastily,  on  Wednesiiay,  30th  April ;  press- 
ing news,  .some  false  alarm  of  movements  about 
Stirling,  having  ju-rived  by  express  from  the  East. 
They  marched  again  for  Edinburgh ; — quenched 
some  foolish  Town  Riot,  which  had  broken  out 
among  the  Glasgow  Bailhes  themselves,  on  some 
quarrel  of  their  own ;  and  was  now  tugging  and 

*  Baillie,  iii.  168. 

t '  Gelaspr  "  the  .Sectarian  spells  j  in  all  particulars  of  facts 
he  coincides  with  Baillie.  Guthry  and  Gillespie,  noted  men 
ja  that  time,  pnblished  a  '  Sum '  of  this  Interview  (Baillie,  iii. 
MS,)  but  nobody  now  knows  it 

\  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  103.) 
12 


formed  of  a  near  way  through  Auchtermuir.  he 
came  with  some  General  Officers  to  reconnoitre ; 
and  had  a  Guide  along.  Sir  Walter,  being  a  Roy- 
alist and  Covenanter,  had  absconded.  As  he' 
Cromwell  '  passed,  he  called-in  at  Allertoun  for  a 
further  Guide ;  but  no  men  were  to  be  found,  save 
one  valetudinary  Gentleman,  Sir  Walter's  Son  ' — 
properly  a  poor  valetudinary  Boy,  as  appears,  who 
of  course  could  do  nothing  for  him. 

'  He  found  the  road  not  practicable  for  carriages ; 
and  upon  his  return  he  called  in  at  Sir  Waller's 
House.  There  was  none  to  entertain  him  but  the 
Lady  and  Sir  Walter's  sickly  Son.  The  good 
Woman  was  as  much  for  the  King  and  Royal  Fa- 
mily as  her  Husband :  but  she  offered  the  General 
the  civilities  of  her  House  ;  and  a  glass  of  canary 
was  presented.  The  General  observed  the  forms 
of  these  times  (I  have  it  from  good  authority),  and 
he  asked  a  blessing  in  a  long  pathetic  grace  before 
the  cup  went  round ;  he  drank  his  good  wishes^ 
for  the  family,  and  asked  for  Sir  Walter ;  and  was 

*  Ane  Information  concerning  the  late  Tumult  in  Glasgow, 
Wednesday  .A  pril  30,  at  the  very  time  of  Cromwell's  Removal 
(in  Baillie.  iii.  161  ) 

t  Coltness  Collections,  Pablislied  by  the  MaitUnd  Club 
(Glasgow,  1S43.)  p.  9. 

;  Certainly  incorrect. 
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pleased  to  say  his  Mother  was  a  Stuart's  Daughter, 
and  he  had  a  relation  to  the  name.  All  passed 
easy;  and  our  James,  being  a  lad  of  ten  years, 
came  so  near  as  to  handle  the  hilt  of  one  of  the 
Bwords;  upon  which  Oliver  stroked  his  head,  say- 
ino',  "  You  are  my  little  Captain ;"  and  this  was 
all  the  Commission  our  Captain  of  AUertoun  ever 
had. 

'  The  General  called  for  some  of  his  own  wines 
for  himself  and  other  Officers,*  and  would  have  the 
Lady  try  his  wine ;  and  was  so  hnmane,  when  he 
saw  the  young  Gentleman  so  maigre  and  indis- 
posed, he  said.  Changing  the  Climate  might  do 
good,  and  the  South  of  France,  Montpellier,  was 
the  place. 

,  'Amidst  all  this  humanity  and  politeness  he 
omitted  not,  in  person,  to  return  thanks  to  God  in 
a  pointed  grace  after  his  repast;  and  after  this 
ha.sted  on  his  return  to  join  the  Army.  The  Lady 
had  heen  a  strenuous  Royalist,  and  her  Son  a  Cap- 
tain in  command  at  Dunbar;  yet  upon  this  inter- 
view with  the  General  she  abated  much  of  her 
zeal.  She  said  she  was  sure  Cromwell  was  one 
■who  feared  God,  and  had  that  fear  in  him,  and  the 
true  interest  of  ileligion  at  heart.  A  story  of  this 
kind  is  no  idle  digression  ;  it  has  some  small  con- 
nexion with  the  Family  concerns,  and  shows  some 
little  of  the  genius  of  these  distracted  times.' — And 
80  we  leave  it ;  vague,  but  indubitable ;  standing 
on  such  basis  as  it  has. 


LETTER  CXVL 

'For  my  beloved  Wife,  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  at  the 
Cockpit :  These.' 

Edinburgh,  3d  May,  1651. 

My  Dearest — I  could  not  satisfy  myself  to  omit 
this  post,  although  I  have  not  much  to  write  ;  yet  in- 
deed I  love  to  write  to  my  Dear,  who  is  very  much 
in  my  heart.  It  joys  me  to  hear  thy  soul  prospereth : 
the  Lord  increase  His  favours  to  thee  more  and  more. 
The  great  good  thy  soul  can  wish  is.  That  the  Lord 
lift  upon  thee  the  light  of  His  countenance,  which  is 
better  than  life.  The  Lord  bless  all  thy  good  coun- 
sel and  example  to  all  those  about  thee,  and  hear  all 
thy  prayers,  and  accept  ihee  always. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  thy  Son  and  Daughter  are  with 
thee.     I  hope  thou  wilt  have  some  good  opportunity 
of  good   advice   to  him.     Present  my  duty  to  my 
Mother,  my  love  to  all  the  family.     Still  pray  for 
Thine,  Oliver  Cromwell.J 

Written  the  day  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh. 
•  Thy  .Son  and  Daughter,'  are,  to  all  appearance, 
Richard  and  his  Wife,  who  prolong  their  visit  at 
the  Cockpit.  The  good  old  •  Mother'  is  still  spared 
w'ith  us,  to  have  '  my  duty '  presented  to  her.  A 
pale  venerable  Figure ;  who  has  lived  to  see 
strange  things  in  this  world ; — can  piously,  in  her 
good  old  tremulous  heart,  rejoice  in  such  a  Son. 

Precisely  in  these  days,  a  small  ship  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  Ayr  Harbour,  and  seized  and 
searched  by  Cromwell's  Garrison  there,  discloses  a 
matter  highly  interesting  to  the  Commonwealth. 
A  plot,  namely,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian-Royalists, English  Royalists  Proper,  and  all 
manner  of  Malignant  Interests  in   England,  to 

»  Imaginary.  f  Harris,  p.  617. 


unite  with  the  Scots  and  their  King:  in  whicb 
certain  of  the  London  Presbyterian  Clergy,  Chris- 
topher Love  among  others,  are  deeply  involved. 
The  little  ship  was  bound  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  with 
tidings  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  concerning  the  affair; 
and  now  we  have  caught  her  within  the  Bars  of 
Ayr;  and  the  whole  matter  is  made  manifest  !•" 
Reverend  Christopher  Love  is  laid  hold  of,  7th 
May;  he  and  others:  and  the  Council  of  State  is 
busy.  It  is  the  same  Christopher  who  preached 
at  Uxbridge  Treaty  long  since.  That  •  Heaven 
might  as  well  think  of  uniting  with  Hell.'  Were 
a  new  High  Court  of  Justice  once  constituted,  it 
will  go  hard  with  Christopher. 

As  for  the  Lord  General,  this  march  to  Glasgow 
has  thrown  him  into  a  new  relapse,  which  his 
Doctor  counts  as  the  third  since  March  )a.st.  The 
disease  is  now  ague;  comes  and  goes,  till,  in  the 
end  of  this  month,  the  Parliament  requests  him  to 
ret^n  to  England  for  milder  air;t  and  then,  thi» 
kind  offer  bemg  declined,  despatches  two  London 
Doctors  to  him ;  whom  the  Lord  Fairfax  is  kind 
enough  to  'send  in  his  own  coach;'  who  arrive 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  May,  '  and  are  affec- 
tionatcly  entertained  by  my  Lord.  |  The  twa 
Doctors  are  Bates  and  Wright.  Bates,  in  his  loose- 
tongued  History  of  the  Troubles,  redacted  in  after 
times,  observes  strict  silence  as  to  this  Visit.  The 
Lord  General's  case  seems  somewhat  grave; 
hopeless  for  this  summer.  '  My  Lord  is  not  sensi- 
ble that  he  has  grown  an  old  man.'  The  officers 
are  to  proceed  without  him ;  directed  by  him 
from  the  distance.  However,  on  the  5th  of  June 
he  IS  seen  abroad  in  his  coach  again  ;  shakes  his 
ailments  and  infirmities  of  age  away,  and  takes 
the  field  in  person  once  more.  The  Campaign  is 
now  vigorously  begun ;  though  as  yet  no  great 
result  follows  from  it. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  Army  from  all  quar- 
ters reassembled  '  in  its  old  Camp  on  the  Pentland 
Hills ;'  marched  westward  ;  left  Linlithgow,  July 
2d,  ever  westward,  with  a  view  to  force  the  Ene- 
my from  his  strong  ground  about  Stirling.  Much 
pickeering,  vaporing,  and  transient  skirmishing 
ensues;  but  the  Enemy,  strongly  entrenched  at 
Torwood,  secured  by  bogs  and  brooks,  cannot  be 
forced  out.  We  take  Calendar  House,  and  do 
other  insults,  before  their  eyes;  they  will  not 
come  out.  Cannonadings  there  are,  '  from  oppo- 
site Hills;'  but  not  till  it  please  the  Enemy  can 
there  be  any  battle.  David  Lesley,  second  in 
rank,  but  real  leader  of  the  operations,  is  at  his 
old  trade  again.  The  Problem  is  becoming  diffi- 
cult. We  decide  to  get  across  into  Fife;  to  take 
them  in  flank,  and  at  least  cut  off  an  important 
part  of  their  supplies. 

Here  is  the  Lord  General's  Letter  on  the  result 
of  that  enterprise.  Farther  details  of  the  Battle 
which  is  briefly  spoken  of  here — still  remembered 
in  those  parts"  as  the  Battle  of  Inverkeithing — 
may  be  found  in  Lamberts  own  letter  concerning 
it.§  '  Sir  John  Brown,  their  Major-General,'  was 
once  a  zealous  Parliamcnteer;  'Governor  of  Ab 

•  Bates  :  Hiatory  of  the  late  Troubles  in  England  (Trana 
lation  ofthe  JB(ct>c/iu«  Motuum;  London,  1686,)  Paitii.,  116. 

t  Whitlocke,  p.  476. 

t  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  lOS.) 

i  North  Ferry,  'W  July,  1651  (Whitlocke,  p.  473  :)  the  Battle 
was  on  Sunday,  the  30th.   See  also  Balfour,  ir.  313, 
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in^don,'  and  much  else ;  but  the  King  gained  him, 
growls  Ludlow,  '  by  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings' — poor  wretch  !  Besides  Brown,  there 
are  Massey,  and  various  Englishmen  of  mark 
■with  this  Malignant  Army.  Alassey's  Brother,  a 
subaltern  person  in  London,  is  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors with  Christopher  Love.  The  Lord  General 
has  in  the  interim  made  his  Third  Visit  to  Glas- 
gow ;  concerning  which  there  are  no  details  worth 
giving  here."  Christopher  Love,  on  the  5th  of 
this  month,  wus  condenmed  to  die.f 


LETTER  CX\TI. 

I\n-  the  HoHoturabie  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England  :    I^««. 

Linlithgow,  21st  July,  1651. 

SrK — After  our  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  not 
knowiaj;  what  course  to  take,  for  indeed  we  know 
nothing  but  what  God  pleas^th  to  teach  us  of  His 
great  mercy — we  were  directed  to  send  a  Party  to 
get  us  a  landing  '  on  the  Fife  coast '  by  our  boats, 
whilst  we  marched  towards  Glasgow. 

On  Thursday  morning  last.  Colonel  Overton,  with 
about  one-thousand  four-hundred  foot  and  some  horse 
and  dragoons,  landed  at  the  North  Ferry  in  Fife  ;  we 
with  the  Army  lying  near  the  Enemy  (a  small  river 
parted  us  and  them,)  and  having  consultations  to  at- 
tempt the  Enemy  within  his  fortifications :  but  the 
Lord  was  not  pleased  to  give  way  to  that  counsel,  pro- 
jKJsing  a  better  way  for  us.  The  Major-General '  Lam- 
bert marched,  on  Thursday  night,  with  two  regiments 
of  horse  and  two  regiments  of  foot,  for  better  securing 
the  place ;  and  to  attempt  upon  the  Enemy,  as  occa- 
sion should  ser\e.  He  getting  over,  and  finding  a 
considerable  body  of  the  Enemy  there  (who  would 
probably  have  beaten  our  men  from  the  place  if  he 
had  not  come,)  drew  out  and  fought  them  ;  he  being 
about  two  regiments  of  horse,  with  about  four-hun- 
dred of  horse  and  dragoons  more,  and  three  regiments 
of  foot ;  the  Enemy  five  regiments  of  foot,  and  about 
four  or  five  of  horse.  They  came  to  a  close  charge, 
and  in  the  end  totally  routed  the  Enemy ;  having 
taken  about  forty  or  fifty  colours,  killed  near  two- 
thousand,  some  say  more  ;  have  taken  Sir  John 
Brown,  their  Major-General,  who  comtnanded  in 
chief — and  other  Colonels  and  considerable  OflScers 
killed  and  taken,  and  about  five  or  six  hundred  pri- 
soners. The  Enemy  is  removed  from  their  ground 
with  their  whole  Army  ;  bnt  whither  we  do  not  cer- 
tainly know. 

This  is  an  unspeakable  mercy.  I  trust  the  Lord 
■will  follow  it  until  He  hath  perfected  peace  and  truth. 
We  can  truly  .say,  we  were  gone  as  far  as  we  could 
in  our  counsel  and  action  ;  and  we  did  say  one  to 
another,  we  know  not  what  to  do.  Wherefore  it's 
sealed  upon  our  hearts,  that  this,  as  all  the  rest,  is 
from  the  Lord's  goodness,  and  not  from  man.  I  hope 
it  becometh  me  to  pray.  That  we  may  walk  humbly 
and  self-denyingly  before  the  Lord,  and  believingly 
also.  That  you  whom  we  serve,  as  the  Authority 
over  us,  may  do  the  work  committed  to  you,  with  up- 
rightness and  faithfulness — and  thoroughly,  as  to  the 
Lord.  That  you  may  not  suffer  anything  to  remain 
that  offends  the  eyes  of  His  jealousy.  That  common 
weal  may  more  and  more  be  sought,  and  justice  done 
impartially.  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  ; 
and  as  He  finds  out  His  enemies  here,  to  be  avenged 
on  them,  so  will  He  not  sp>are  them  for  whom  he 
doth  good,  if  by  his  lovingkindne^  they  become  not 

*  'Whitlocke,  p.  471 ;  Milton  State-Papers,  p.  84  (II  July, 
1«1.)  t  ■Wood  iii  278,  fcc. 


good.  I  shall  take  the  humble  boldness  to  represent 
this  Engagement  of  David's,  in  the  Hundred-and- 
nineteenth  Psalm,  verse  Hundred-and-thirty-fourth, 
Deliver  me  from  the  opyression  of  man,  so  urill  J  keep 
Thy  precepts. 
I  take  leave,  and  rest. 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
OuvEs  Crouweix. 

P.  S.  The  carriage  of  the  Major-General,  as  in 
all  other  things  so  in  this,  is  worthy  of  your  raking 
notice  of;  as  also  the  Colonels  Okey,  Overton,  Daniel, 
West,  Lydcot,  Syler,  and  the  rest  of  the  Officers.* 

Matters  now  speedily  take  another  turn.  At  the 
Castle  of  •  Dundas"  wc  are  still  on  the  South  side 
of  the  Frith ;  in  front  of  the  Scotch  lines,  though 
distant :  but  Inchgart'ie,  often  tried  with  gunboats, 
now  surrenders;  Burntisland,  by  force  of  gunboats 
and  dispiritments,  surrenders:  the  Lord  General 
himself  goes  across  into  Fife.  The  following 
Letters  speak  for  themselves. 


LETTER  CXVni. 

•  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  :    These. 

Dtindas,  34th  July,  16S1. 

Mt  Loed — It  hath  pleased  God  to  put  your  atfairs 
here  in  some  hopeful  way,  since  the  last  Defeat  given 
to  the  Enemy. 

I  marched  with  the  Army  very  near  to  Stirling, 
hoping  thereby  to  get  the  Pass;  and  went  myseUf 
with  General  Dean,  and  some  others,  up  to  Bannock- 
bum  ;  hearing  that  the  Enemy  were  marched  on  the 
other  side  towards  our  forces  in  Fife.  Indeed  they 
went  four  or  five  miles  on  towards  them  ;  but  hear- 
ing of  my  advance,  in  all  haste  they  retreated  back, 
and  possessed  the  Park,  and  their  other  works. 
Which  we  viewed ;  and  finding  them  not  advisable 
to  attempt,  resolved  to  march  to  Queensferry,  and 
there  to  ship  over  so  much  of  the  Army  as  might 
hopefully  be  master  of  the  field  in  Fife.  Which  ac- 
cordingly we  have  almost  perfected  ;  and  have  left, 
on  this  side,  somewhat  better  than  four  regiments  of 
horse,  and  as  many  of  foot. 

I  hear  now  the  Enemy's  great  expectation  is  to 
supply  themselves  in  the  West  with  recruits  of  men, 
and  what  victual  they  can  get :  for  they  may  expect 
none  out  of  the  North,  when  once  our  Army  shall 
interpose  between  them  and  St.  Johnston.  To  pre- 
vent their  prevalency  in  the  West,  and  making  in- 
cursions into  the  Borders  of  England,!  *  * 
Oli\'er  Croitweuj.J 


LETTER  CXIX. 

«  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  :  Theu.^ 

Linlithgow,  S6th  July,  16S1. 
My  Lord — We  are,  with  ten  regiments  of  foot, 
and  ten  of  horse,  in  Fife,  and  eight  cannon,  ready 
for  the  field.  We  have  discovered  the  Enemy,  which 
we  found  to  be  their  whole  Army.  We  thought  they 
would  have  fought  us ;  but  they  retreated. 

*  Newspapers  (in  Pari.  Hist,  xix.  494  ;  and  Cromwelliana, 
p.  105.) 

t  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  reads  the  Letter  in  FarUament, 
judges  it  prudent  to  stop  here  (Commons  Joutnais,  vi.  614.) 

\  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  107.) 
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Our  Party  is  made  so  strong  on  the  other  side  the 
Water,  that  they  are  fit  to  fight  the  Enemy,  if  they* 
can  be  brought  to  engage.  They  are  sufficient  to 
check  any  attempt  of  theirs  from  breaking  into  Eng- 
land. 

Inchgarvie,  a  Castle  upon  a  rock  between  Queens- 
ferry  and  the  neck  of  the  land,  ia  surrendered  ;  with 
si:(teea  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  all  the  ammunition  in 
it — except  the  soldiers'  swords,  with  which  and  their 
baggage  they  marched  away.     '  I  rest, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant,' 
Oliver  CROMWELL.f 


LETTER  CXX. 

'  To  my  very  loving  Brother,  Richard  Mayor,  Esquire, 
at  Hursley  :    These.' 

•  Burntisland,'  28th  July,  1651. 

Dear  Brother — I  was  glad  to  receive  a  Letter 
from  you  ;  for  indeed  anything  that  comes  from  you 
is  very  welcome  to  me.  I  believe  your  expectation 
of  my  Son's  coming  is  deferred  I  wish  he  may  see 
a  happy  delivery  of  his  Wife  first,:):  for  whom  I  fre- 
quently pray. 

I  hear  my  Son  hath  exceeded  his  allowance,  and  is 
in  debt.  Truly  I  cannot  commend  him  therein  ; 
wisdom  requiring  his  living  within  compass,  and 
calling  for  it  at  his  hands.  And  in  my  judgment,  the 
reputation  arising  from  thence  would  have  been  more 
real  honour  than  what  is  attained  the  other  way.  I 
believe  vain  men  will  speak  well  of  him  that  does 
ill. 

I  desire  to  be  understood  that  I  grudge  him  not 
laudable  recreations,  nor  an  honourable  carriage  of 
himself  in  them  ;  nor  is  any  matter  of  charge,  like  to 
fall  to  my  share,  a  Btick§  with  me.  Truly  1  can  find 
in  my  heart  to  allow  him  not  only  a  sufficiency  but 
more,  for  his  good.  But  if  pleasure  and  self-satis- 
faction be  made  the  business  of  a  man's  life,  '  and'  so 
much  cost  laid  out  upon  it,  so  much  time  spent  in  it, 
as  rather  answers  appetite  than  the  will  of  God,  or  is 
comely  before  His  Saints — I  scruple  to  feed  this 
humour ;  and  God  forbid  that  his  being  my  Son 
should  be  his  allowance  to  live  not  pleasingly  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  hath  raised  me  out  of  the  dust 
to  be  what  I  am  ! 

I  desire  your  faithfulness  (he  being  also  your  con- 
cernment as  well  as  mine)  to  advise  him  to  approve 
himself  to  the  Lord  in  his  course  of  life;  and  to 
search  His  statutes  for  a  rule  to  conscience,  and  to 
seek  grace  from  Christ  to  enable  him  to  walk  there- 
in. This  hath  life  in  it,  and  will  come  to  some\^hat : 
what  is  a  poor  creature  without  this  1  This  will  not 
abridge  of  lawful  pleasures ;  but  teach  such  a  use  of 
them  as  will  have  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience 
going  along  with  it.  Sir,  I  write  what  is  in  my  heart : 
I  pray  you  communicate  my  mind  herein  to  my  Son, 
and  be  his  remembrancer  in  these  things.  Truly  I 
love  him,  he  is  dear  to  me  ;  so  is  his  Wife  ;  and  for 
their  sakes  do  1  thus  write.  They  shall  not  want 
comfort  nor  encouragement  from  me,  so  far  as  I  may 
aflbrd  it.  But  indeed  I  cannot  think  I  do  well  to  feed 
a  voluptuous  humour  in  my  Son,  if  he  should  make 
pleasures  the  business  of  his  life — in  a  time  when 
some  precious  Saints  are  bleeding,  and  breathing  out 
their  last,  for  the  safety  of  the  rest.  Memorable  is 
the  speech  of  Uriah  to  David  (Second  Samuel,  xi. 

n.)ii 

•  The  Enemy. 

t  Newspapers  (in  Parliamentary  History,  xix.  498.) 

j  Noble's  registers  are  very  detective  !  These  Letters,  too, 
were  before  the  poor  man's  eyes.  ^  Stop. 

.j'And  Uriah  said  unto  David,  The  Ark,  and  Israel,  and 
Jndah  abide  in  tents  ;  and  my  lord  Joab,  and  the  servants  of 
joy  lord,  are  encamped  iu  the  open  fields :  shall  I  than  go  into 


Sir,  I  beseech  you  believe  I  here  say  not  this  tff 
save  my  purse ;  for  I  shall  willingly  do  what  is  con- 
venient to  satisfy  his  occasions,  as  I  have  opportunity. 
But  as  I  pray  he  may  not  walk  in  a  course  not  pleas- 
ing to  the  Lord,  so  T  think  it  lieth  upon  me  to  give 
him,  in  love,  the  best  counsel  I  may ;  and  know  not 
how  better  to  convey  it  to  him  than  by  so  good  a 
hand  as  yours.  Sir,  1  pray  you  acquaint  him  with 
these  thoughts  of  mine.  And  remember  my  love  to 
my  Daugh:er  ;  for  whose  sake  I  shall  be  induced  to 
do  any  reasonable  thing.  I  pray  for  her  happy  de- 
liverance, frequently  and  earnestly. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  my  Bailiff*  in  Hantshtre 
should  do  to  my  Son  as  is  intimated  by  your  Letter. 
I  assure  you  I  shall  not  allow  any  such  thing.  If 
there  be  any  suspicion  of  his  abuse  of  the  Wood,  I 
desire  it  may  be  looked  after,  and  inquired  into  ;  that 
so,  if  things  appear  true,  he  may  be  removed — al- 
though indeed  I  must  needs  say  he  had  the  repute  of 
a  godly  man,  by  divers  that  knew  him  when  1  placed 
him  there. 

Sir,  I  desire  my  hearty  affection  may  be  presented 
to  my  Sister;  to  my  Cousin  Ann,  and  her  husband 
though  unknown. — I  praise  the  Lord  I  have  obtained 
much  mercy  in  respect  of  my  health  ;  the  Lord  give 
me  a  truly  thankful  heart.  I  desire  your  prayers ;  and 
rest,  Your  very  afiectionate  brother  and  servant, 
Oliver  CROMWELL.t 

My  Cousin  Ann,  then,  is  wedded  !  '  Her  Hus- 
band, though  unknown,'  is  John  Dunch  ;  who,  on 
his  Father's  decease,  became  John  Dunch  of  Pusey 
to  whom  we  owe  this  Letter  among  the  others. 


LETTER  CXXL 

To  the  Honourable  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  tht 
Parliament  of  England:  These. 

Burntisland,  29th  July,  1651. 

Sir — The  greatest  part  of  the  Army  is  m  Fife, 
waiting  what  way  God  will  farther  lead  us.  It  hath 
pleased  God  to  give  us  Burnt  island  ;$  which  is  in- 
deed  very  conducing  to  the  carrying  on  of  our  af- 
fairs. The  Town  is  well  seated;  pretty  strong;  but 
marvellous  capable  of  further  improvement  in  that 
respect,  without  great  charge.  The  Harbour,  at  s 
high  spring,  is  near  a  fathom  deeper  than  at  Leith ; 
and  doth  not  lie  commanded  by  any  ground  without 
the  Town.  We  took  three  or  four  small  men-of-war 
in  it,  and  I  believe  thirty  or  forty  guns. 

Commissary-General  Whalley  marched  along  the 
seaside  in  Fife,  having  some  ships  to  go  along  the 
coast;  and  hath  taken  great  store  of  great  artillery, 
and  divers  ships.  The  Enemy's  affairs  are  in  some 
discomposure,  as  we  hear.  Surely  the  Lord  will  blow 
upon  them.  '  I  rest,' 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Olivee  Ckomweij«§ 


LETTER  CXXIL 

In  effect  the  crisis  is  now  arrived.  The  Scotch 
King  and  Army  finding  their  supplies  cut  off,  and 
their  defences  rendered  unavailing,  by  this  flank- 
movement — break  up  suddenly  from  Stirling;} 

mine  house,  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  lie  with  my  wife  ?  As 
thou  livest,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  do  this  thing.' 

♦  '  Baylye.'  t  Harris,  p.  613. 

}  '  Burnt  Island '  in  orig. 

Ij  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana.  p.  107.) 

11 '  Lastdayof  July'  (Bates,  ii.  120.) 
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march  direct  towards  England — for  a  stroke  at  the 
heart  of  the  Commonwealth  itself.  Their  game 
now  is.  All  or  nothing.  A  desperate  kind  of  play. 
Royalists,  Presbyterian-Royalists  and  the  large 
miscellany  of  Discontented  Interests,  may  perhaps 
join  them  there  ; — perhaps  also  not  I  They  march 
by  Biggar ;  enter  England  by  Carlisle,*  on  Wednes- 
day, 6th  of  August,  1651.  'At  Girthead,  in  the 
Parish  of  VV^amphray,  in  Annandale,'  human  Tra- 
dition, very  faintly  indeed,  indicates  some  Roman 
Stones  or  Mile-stones,  by  the  wayside,  as  the  place 
■where  his  ISacred  Majesty  passed  the  Tuesday 
night ; — which  are  not  quite  so  venerable  now  as 
formerly,-f 

J\>  the  Honourable  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament  of  England :  TTuse. 

Leith.  4Ui  August,  1651. 

Sm — In  pursuance  of  the  Providence  of  God,  and 
that  blessing  lately  given  to  your  force*  in  Fife;  and 
finding  that  the  Enemy,  being  masters  of  the  Pass 
at  Stirling,  could  not  be  gotten  out  there  except  by 
hindering  his  provisions  at  St.  Johnston — we,  by  gen- 
eral advice,  thought  fit  to  attempt  St.  Johnston  ;  know- 
ing that  that  would  necessitate  him  to  quit  his  Pass. 
Wherefore,  leaving  with  Major-General  Harrison 
about  three-thousand  horse  and  dragoons,  besides 
those  which  are  with  Colonel  Rich,  Colonel  Saun- 
ders, and  Colonel  Barton,  upon  the  Borders,  we 
marched  to  St.  Johnston  :J  and  lying  one  day  before 
it,  we  had  it  surrendered  to  us. 

During  which  time  we  had  some  intelligence  of 
the  Enemy's  marching  southward  :  though  with  some 
contradictions,  as  if  it  had  not  been  so.  But  doubt- 
ing it  might  be  true,  we  (leaving  a  Garrison  in  St. 
Johnston,  and  sending  Lieutenant-General  Monk 
with  about  Five  or  Si.x  thousand  to  Stirling  to  reduce 
that  place,  and  by  it  to  put  your  affairs  into  a  good 
posture  in  Scotland),  marched,  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, back  again;  and  have  passed  our  foot  and 
many  of  our  horse  over  the  Frith  this  day;  resolving 
to  make  what  speed  we  can  up  to  the  Enemy — who, 
in  his  desperation  and  fear,  and  out  of  inevitable 
necessity,  is  run  to  try  what  he  can  do  this  wav. 

I  do  apprehend  that  if  he  goes  to  England,  being 
some  few  days  march  before  us,  ii  will  trouble  some 
men's  thoughts  ;  and  may  occasion  some  inconve- 
niences ; — which  I  hope  we  are  as  deeply  sensible  of, 
and  have  been,  and  I  tmbt  shall  be,  as  diligent  to 
prevent,  as  any.  And  indeed  this  is  our  comfort, 
That  in  simplicity  of  heart  as  towards  God,  we  have 
done  to  the  best  of  our  judgments ;  knowing  that  if 
some  issue  were  not  put  to  this  business,  it  would 
occapion  another  Winter's  war;  to  the  ruin  of  your 
soldiery,  for  whom  the  Scots  are  too  hard  in  respect 
of  enduring  the  Winter  difficulties  of  this  Country; 
and  to  the  endless  expense  of  the  treasure  of  Eng- 
land in  prosecuting  this  War.  It  may  be  supposed 
we  might  have  kept  the  Enemy  from  this,  by  inter- 
posing between  him  and  England.  Which  truly  I 
believe  we  might :  but  how  to  remove  him  out  of  this 
place,  without  doing  what  we  have  done,  unless  we 
had  a  conimanding  Army  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
of  Forth,  is  not  clear  to  us ;  or  how  to  answer  the  in- 
conveniences aforementioned,  we  understand  not. 

We  pray  therefore  that  (seeing  there  is  a  possibility 
for  the  Enemy  to  put  you  to  some  trouble)  yoa  would, 
with  the  same  courage,  grounded  upon  a  confidence 
in  God,  wherein  you  have  been  supported  to  the  great 

•Whitlocke.p.  474. 

f  Nicholas  Carlisle's  Topographical  Diet,  of  Scotland,  h 
■Wamphray. 

4  2  August,  1651  (Balfour,  iv.  313.) 


things  God  hath  used  you  in  hitherto — improve,  the 
best  you  can,  such  forces  as  you  have  in  readiness, 
or  *  as'  may  on  the  sudden  be  gathered  together,  To 
give  the  Enemy  some  check,  until  we  shall  be  able 
to  reach  up  to  him ;  which  we  trust  in  the  Lord  we 
shall  do  our  utmost  endeavour  in.  And  indeed  we 
have  this  comfortable  experience  from  the  Lord,  That 
this  Enemy  is  heart-smitten  by  God  ;  and  whenever 
the  Lord  shall  bring  us  up  to  them,  we  believe  the 
Lord  will  make  the  desperateness  of  this  counsel  of 
theirs  to  appear,  and  the  folly  of  it  also.  When  Eng- 
land was  much  more  unsteady  than  now  ;  and  when 
a  much  more  considerable  Army  of  theirs,  unfoiled, 
invaded  you ;  and  we  had  but  a  weak  force  to  make 
resistance  at  Preston — upon  deliberate  advice,  we 
chose  rather  to  put  ourselves  between  their  Army  and 
Scotland  :  and  how  God  succeeded  that,  is  not  well 
to  be  forgotten !  This  '  present  movement'  is  not  out 
of  choice  on  our  part,  but  by  some  kind  of  necessity; 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  the  like  issue.  To- 
gether with  a  hopeful  end  of  your  work ; — in  which 
it 's  good  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  upon  the  earnest  of 
former  experiences,  and  hope  of  His  presence,  which 
only  is  the  life  of  your  Cause. 

Major-General  Harrison,  with  the  horse  and  dra- 
goons under  him,  and  Colonel  Rich  and  the  rest  in 
those  parts,  shall  attend  the  motion  of  the  Enemy ; 
and  endeavour  the  keeping  of  them  together,  as  also 
to  impede  his  march.  And  will  be  ready  to  be  in 
conjunction  with  what  forces  shall  gather  together  for 
this  service : — to  whom  orders  have  been  speeded  to 
that  purpose ;  as  this  enclosed  to  Major-General  Har- 
rison will  show.  Major-General  Lambert,  this  day, 
marched  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  horse,  up 
towards  the  Enemy's  rear.  With  the  rest  of  the  horse, 
and  nine  regiments  of  foot,  most  of  them  of  your  old 
foot  and  horse,  I  am  hasting  up ;  and  shall,  by  the 
Lord's  help,  use  utmost  diligence.  I  hope  I  have  left 
a  commanding  force  tinder  Lieutenant-General  Monk 
in  Scotland. 

This  account  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  speed  to  you  ; 
and  rest.  Your  most  humble  servant, 

OuvEK  Ckomwkll.* 

The  Scots  found  no  Presbyterian  Royalists,  no 
Royalists  Proper  to  speak  of  nor  any  Discontented 
Interest  in  England  disposed  to  join  them  in  present 
circumstances.  They  marched,  under  rigorous 
discipline,  weary  and  uncheered,  south  through 
Lancashire :  had  to  dispute  their  old  friend  the 
Bridge  of  Warrington  with  Lambert  and  Harrison, 
who  attended  them  with  horse-troops  on  the  left ; 
Comwell  with  the  main  Army  steadily  advancing 
behind.  They  carried  the  Bridge  at  Warrington  ; 
they  summoned  various  Towns,  but  none  yielded  ; 
proclaimed  their  King  with  all  force  of  lungs  and 
Heraldrj',  but  none  cried,  Grod  bless  him.  Sum- 
monine  Shrewsbury,  with  the  usual  negative  res- 
ponse, they  quitted  the  London  road  ;  bent  south- 
ward towards  Worcester,  a  City  of  slight  Garrison 
and  loyal  Mayor;  there  to  entrench  themselves 
and  repose  a  little. — Poor  Earl  Derby,  a  distin- 
guished Royalist  Proper,  had  hastened  over  from 
the  Isle  of  Man,  to  kiss  his  Majestj-'s  hand  in  pass- 
ing. He  then  raised  some  force  in  Lancashire,  and  was 
in  hopes  to  kindle  that  country  again,  and  go  to  Wor- 
cester in  triumph  : — but  Lilburn,  Colonel  Robert, 
whom  we  have  known,  fell  upon  him  at  Wigan ; 
cut  his  force  in  pieces  :  the  poor  Earl  had  to  go  to 
Worcester  in  a  wounded  and  wrecked  condition. 
To  Worcester — and  alas,  to  the  scaflold  by  and 
I  ♦  Newspapers  (in  CromweUiana,  pp.  107,  3.) 
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by,  for  that  business.  The  Scots  at  Worcester 
have  a  loyal  Mayor,  some  very  few  adventurous 
loyal  Gentry  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  e.vcitable 
Wales,  perhaps  again  excitable,  lying  in  the  rear: 
but  for  the  present,  except  in  their  own  poor  Four- 
teen-thousand  right-hands,  no  outlook.  And 
Cromwell  is  advancing  steadily ;  by  York,  by  Not- 
tingham, by  Coventry  and  Stratford;  'raising  all 
the  County  Militias,'  who  muster  with  singular 
alacrity; — flowing  towards  Worcester  like  the 
Ocean-  tide ;  begirdling  it  with  '  upwards  of  Thirty- 
thousand  men .'  His  Majesty's  royal  summons  to 
the  Corporation  of  London  is  burnt  there  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman ;  Speaker  Lenthall 
and  the  Mayor  have  a  copy  of  it  burnt  by  that 
functionary  at  the  head  of  every  regiment,  at  a  re- 
view of  the  Trainbands  in  Moorfields.*  London, 
England  generally,  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind. 

At  London,  on  the  22d  of  August,  a  rigorous 
thing  was  done :  Rev.  Christopher  Love,  eloquent 
zealous  Minister  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Jewry, 
w^as,  after  repeated  respites  and  negotiations,  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill.  To  the  unspeakable  emo- 
tion of  men.  Nay,  the  very  Heavens  seemed  to 
testify  a  feeling  of  it — by  a  thunderclap,  by  two 
thunderclaps.  When  the  Parliament  passed  their 
votes  on  the  4th  of  July,  That  he  should  die,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  there  was 
then  a  terrible  thunderclap,  and  darkening  of  day- 
light. And  now  when  he  actually  dies,  '  directly 
after  his  beheading,'  arises  thunderstorm  that  threat- 
ens the  dissolution  of  Nature  I  Nature,  as  we  see, 
survived  it. 

The  old  Newspaper  says,  It  was  on  the  22d 
August,  1642,  that  Charles  late  King  erected  his 
Standard  at  Nottingham ;  and  now  on  this  same 
day,  22d  August,  1651,  Charles  Pretender  erects 
his  at  Worcester — and  the  Rev.  Christopher  dies. 
Men  may  make  their  reflections. — There  goes  a 
story,  due  to  Carrion  Heath  or  some  such  party. 
That  Cromwell  being  earnestly  solicited  for  mercy 
to  this  poor  Christopher,  did,  while  yet  in  Scotland, 
send  a  Letter  to  the  Parliament,  recommending  it ; 
which  Letter,  however,  was  seized  by  some  roving 
outriders  of  the  Scotch  Worcester  Army ;  who  read- 
ing it,  and  remembering  U.vbridge  Sermon,  tore  it, 
saying,  "  No,  let  the  villain  die  !" — after  the  man- 
ner of  Heath.  Which  could  be  proved,  if  time  and 
paper  were  of  no  value,  to  be,  like  a  hundred  other 
very  wooden  mylJis  of  the  same  Period,  without 
truth.  Guarda  e  passa.  Glance  at  it  here  for  the 
last  time,  and  never  repeat  it  more ! — 

Charles's  Standard,  it  would  seem  then,  was 
erected  at  Worcester  on  the  22d:  on  the  28th, 
came  Cromwell's  also,  furled  or  floating,  to  that 
neighbourhood  ;  from  the  Evesham  side;  with  up- 
wards of  Thirty-thousand  men  now  near  it ;  and 
some  say,  upwards  of  Eighty-thousand  rising  in 
the  distance  to  join  it  if  need  were. 


LETTERS  CXXIII.,  CXXIV. 

BATTLE   OF    WORCESTER. 

The  Battle  of  Worcester  was  fought  on  the  even- 
ing of  Wednesday,  3d  September,  1651 ;  anniver- 

♦  Bates,  ii.  122  ;  Whitlocke,  p.  492. 


sary  of  that  at  Dunbar  last  year.  It  could  well 
have  but  one  issue  ;  defeat  for  the  Scots  and  their 
Cause ; — either  swift  and  complete ;  or  else  incom- 
plete, ending  in  slow  sieges,  partial  revolts,  and 
much  new  misery  and  blood.  The  swift  issue  was 
the  one  appointed ;  and  complete  enough ;  .severing 
the  neck  of  the  Controversy  now  at  last,  as  with 
one  efTectual  stroke,  no  need  to  strike  a  second 
time. 

The  Battle  was  fought  on  both  sides  of  the  Se- 
vern :  part  of  Cromwell's  forces  having  crossed  to 
the  Western  bank,  by  Upton  Bridge,  some  miles 
below  Worcester,  the  night  before.  About  a  week 
ago,  Massey  understood  himself  to  have  ruined 
this  Bridge,  at  Upton  ;  but  Lambert's  men  «  strad- 
dled across  by  the  parapet' — a  dangerous  kind  of 
saddle  for  such  riding,  I  think ! — and  hastily  re- 
paired it;  hastily  got  hold  of  Upton  Church,  and 
maintained  themselves  there;  driving  Mas.sey 
back,  with  a  bad  wound  in  the  hand.  This  was 
on  Thursday  night  last,  the  very  night  of  the  Lord 
General's  arrival  in  those  parts;  and  they  have 
held  this  po.<t  ever  since.  Fleetwood  crosses  here 
with  a  good  part  of  Cromwell's  Army,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  September  2d  ;  shall,  on  the 
morrow,  attack  the  Scotch  posts  on  the  Southwest, 
about  the  Suburb  of  St.  John's,  across  the  River ; 
while  Cromwell,  in  person,  on  this  side,  plies  them 
from  the  Southeast.  St.  John's  Suburb  lies  at  some 
distance  from  Worcester ;  west,  or  southwest  as  we 
say,  on  the  Hertfordshire  Road ;  and  connects  itself 
with  the  City  by  Severn  Bridge.  Southeast  of  the 
City,  again,  near  the  then  and  present  London 
Road,  is  « Fort  Royal,'  an  entrenchment  of  the 
Scots :  on  this  side  Cromwell  is  to  attempt  the 
Enemy,  and  second  Fleetwood,  as  occasion  may 
serve.  Worcester  City  itself  is  on  Cromwell's  side 
of  the  River;  stands  high,  surmounted  by  its  high 
Cathedral ;  close  on  the  left  or  eastern  margin  of 
the  Severn ;  surrounded  by  fruitful  fields,  and 
hedges  unfit  for  cavalry-fighting.  This  is  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  3d  Sep- 
tember, 1651. 

But  now,  for  Wednesdaj'  itself,  we  are  to  remark 
that  between  Fleetwood  at  Upton,  and  the  Enemy's 
outposts  at  St.  John's  on  the  west  side  of  Severn, 
there  runs  still  a  River  Teme;  a  western  tributary 
of  the  Severn,  into  which  it  falls  about  am.ile  below 
the  City.  This  River  Teme  Fleetwood  hopes  to 
cross,  if  not  by  the  Bridge  at  Powick  which  the 
Enemy  possesses,  then  by  a  Bridge  of  Boats  which 
he  is  himself  to  prepare  lower  down,  close  by  the 
mouth  of  Teme.  At  this  point  also,  or  '  within 
pistol  shot  of  it,'  there  is  to  be  a  Bridge  of  Boats 
laid  across  the  Severn  itself,  that  so  both  ends  of 
the  Army  may  communicate.  Boats,  boatmen, 
carpenters,  aquatic  and  terrestial  artificers  and  im- 
plements, in  great  abundance,  contributed  by  the 
neighbouring  Towns,  lie  ready  on  the  River,  about 
Upton,  for  this  service.  Does  the  reader  now  un- 
derstand the  ground  a  little  ? 

Fleetwood,  at  Upton,  was  astir  with  the  dawn, 
September  3d.  But  it  wa.s  towards  '  three  in  the 
afternoon'  before  the  boatmen  were  got  up ;  must 
tiave  been  towards  five  before  those  Bridges  were 
got  built,  and  Fleetwood  set  fairly  across  the  Teme 
to  begin  business.  The  King  of  Scots  and  his 
Council  of  War, '  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral,'  have 
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been  anxiously  viewing  him  all  afternoon ;  hare 
seen  him  build  his  Bridges  of  Boats ;  see  him  now 
in  great  force  got  across  Teme  River,  attacking  the 
Scotch  on  the  South,  fighting  them  from  hedge  to 
hedge  towards  the  Suburb  of  St.  John's.  In  great 
force:  for  new  regiments,  horse  and  foot,  now 
stream  across  the  Severn  Bridge  of  Boats  to  assist 
Fleetwood:  nay,  if  the  Scots  knew  it,  my  Ix)rd 
■General  himself  is  come  across,  '  did  lead  the  van 
in  person,  and  was  the  first  that  set  foot  on  the 
Enemy's  ground.' — The  Scots,  obstinately  stnig- 
eling,  are  gradually  beaten  there ;  driven  from 
Hedge  to  hetlge.  But  the  Bang  of  Scots  and  his 
War-Council  decide  that  most  part  of  Cromwell's 
Army  must  now  be  over  in  that  quarter,  on  the 
West  side  oi  the  River,  engaged  among  the  hedges ; 
— decide  that  they,  for  their  part,  will  storm  out, 
and  ofler  him  battle  on  their  own  East  side,  now 
while  he  is  weak  there.  The  Council  of  War 
comes  down  from  the  top  of  the  Cathedral;  their 
trumpets  sound :  Cromwell  also  is  soon  back,  across 
the  Severn  Bridge  of  Boats  zigaia ;  and  the  dead- 
liest tug  of  war  begins 

Fort  Ro)-al  is  still  known  at  Worcester,  and  Sud- 
bury Gate  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  City  Is  known, 
and  those  other  localities  here  specified ;  after  much 
study  of  which  and  of  the  old  dead  Pamphlets,  this 
Battle  will  at  last  become  conceivable.  Besides 
Cromwell's  Two  Letters  there  are  plentiful  details, 
questionable  and  unquestionable,  in  Bates  and  else- 
where, as  indicated  below.*  The  fighting  of  the 
Scots  was  fierce  and  desperate.  '  My  Lord  Gfene- 
ral  did  exceedingly  hazard  himself,  ridin?  up  and 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  fire ;  riding,  himself  in  per- 
son, to  the  Enemy's  foot  to  offer  them  quarter, 
whereto  they  returned  no  answer  but  shot.'  The 
Email  Scotch  Army,  begirdled  with  overpowering 
force,  and  cut  ofl  from  help  or  reasonable  hope, 
storms  forth  in  fiery  pulses,  horse  and  foot ;  charges 
BOW  on  this  side  of  the  River,  now  on  that ; — can 
oa  no  side  prevail.  Cromwell  recoils  a  little ;  but 
only  to  rally,  and  return  irresistible.  The  small 
Scotch  Army  is,  on  every  side,  driven  in  again.  Its 
£ery  pulsings  are  but  the  struggles  of  death :  ago- 
nies as  of  a  lion  coiled  in  the  folds  of  a  boa ! 

•  As  stiff  a  contest,  for  four  or  five  hours,  as  ever 
I  have  seen.'  But  it  avails  not.  Through  Sud- 
bury Gate,  on  Cromwell's  side,  through  St  John's 
Suburb,  and  over  Severn  Bridge  on  Fleetwood's, 
the  Scots  are  driven  in  again  to  Worcester  Streets ; 
^lesperately  struggling  and  recoifing,  are  driven 
through  Worcester  Streets,  to  the  North  end  of  the 
City — and  terminate  there.  A  distracted  mass  of 
ruin  :  the  foot  all  killed  or  taken ;  the  horse  all 
scattered  on  flight,  and  their  place  of  refuge  very 
lar !  His  sacred  Majesty  escaped,  by  royal  oaks 
and  other  miraculous  appliances  well  knowm  to 
mankind :  but  Fourteen-thousand  other  men,  sacred 
too  after  a  sort  though  not  majesties,  did  not  escape. 
One  could  weep  at  such  a  death  for  brave  men  in 
such  a  Cause !  But  let  us  now  read  Cromwell's 
Letters. 

•  Bates,  Part  ii.  104-7.  King's  Pamphlets  ;  small  4to.,  no. 
60T.  §  13  (given  mostly  in  Cromwelliana,  pp.  114,  15  :)  large 
■4to.,  na  M,  ^  lo,  13.  Letter  from  Stap^lton  the  Chaplain,  in 
Cromwelliana,  p.  113. 


LETTER  CXXin 

For  the  Honourable  William  LenthaU,  Sptaktx  of  tkt 
Parliament  of  England :  These. 

ytar  Worcester,  3d  Septetnaer,  IC5I, 
(10  at  night) 

SrR — Being  so  weary,  and  scarce  able  to  write,  yet 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know  thus  much. 
That  upon  this  day,  being  the  3d  of  September,  (re- 
markable for  a  mercy  vouchsafed  to  your  Forces  oa 
this  day  twelvemonth  in  Scotland,)  we  buill  a  Bridge 
of  Boats  over  Severn,  between  il  and  Teme,  about 
hair  a  mile  from  Worcester  ;  and  anolhf  r  over  Teme, 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  other  Bridge.  Licuienant- 
General  Fleetwood  and  Major-General  Dean  marched 
from  Upton  on  the  southwest  side  of  Severn  up  to  Po- 
wick,  a  Town  which  was  a  Pass  the  Enemy  kept. 
We,  '  from  our  side  of  Severn,'  passed  over  some 
horse  and  foot,  and  were  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lienteoant-CJeneral's  Forces.  We  beat  the  Enemj 
from  hedge  to  hedge  till  we  beat  them  into  Wor- 
cester. 

The  Enemy  then  drew  all  his  Forces  on  the  other 
side  the  Town,  all  but  what  he  had  lost ;  and  miuie 
a  very  considerable  fight  with  us,  for  three  hours 
space  :  but  in  the  end  we  beat  them  totally,  and  pur- 
sued him  to  his  Royal  Port,  which  we  took — and  in- 
deed have  beaten  his  whole  Army.  When  we  took 
this  Fort,  we  turned  his  own  guns  upon  him.  The 
Enemy  hath  had  a  great  loss  ;  and  cenainly  is  scat- 
tered, and  run  several  ways.  We  are  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  have  laid  forces  in  several  places,  that  we 
hope  will  gather  him  up. 

Indeed  this  hath  been  a  very  glorious  mercy  ; — and 
as  stiff  a  contest,  for  four  or  live  hours,  as  ever  I  have 
seen.  Both  your  old  Forces  and  those  new-raised 
have  behaved  with  very  great  courage  ;  and  He  that 
made  them  come  ont,  made  them  willing  to  fight  for 
you.  The  Lord  God  Almighty  frame  our  hearts  to 
real  thankfulness  for  this,  which  is  alone  His  doing. 
I  hope  I  shall  within  a  day  or  two  give  yon  a  more 
perfect  account. 

In  the  meantime  I  hope  you  will  pardon.  Sir, 
Yotu-  most  humble  servant, 

OuvER  Cromwell.* 

Industrious  dull  Bulstrode,  coming  home  from 
the  Council  of  State  towards  Chelsea  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  is  accosted  on  the  streets  by  a  dusty  in- 
dividual, who  declares  himself  bearer  of  this  Letter 
from  my  Lord  General ;  and  imparts  a  rapid  outline 
of  the  probable  contents  to  Bulstrode's  mind  which 
naturally  kindles  with  a  certain  slow  soUd  satisfac- 
tion on  receipt  thereof.! 

On  Saturday  the  6th  comes  a  farther  Letter  from 
my  Lord  General ;  '  the  effect  whereof  speaketh 
thus:' 


LETTER  CXXIV. 

Far  the  Honourable  William  Lenthatt,  Speaker  of  Ac 
Parliament  of  England  :  Thete. 

Worcester,  4th  Septeml)er,  1651. 

SiE — I  am  not  able  yet  to  give  you  an  exact  ae- 
count  of  the  great  things  the  Lord  hath  wrought  for 
this  Commonwealth  and  for  His  People :  and  yet  I  am 
unwilling  to  be  silent ;  but,  according  to  my  datjr, 
shall  represent  it  to  you  as  it  comes  to  hand. 

This  Battle  was  fought  with  various  success  for 
some  hours,  but  still  hopeful  on  your  part ;  and  in  th« 

*  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  113.) 
t  Whitlocke  (3d  edition,)  in  die. 
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end  became  an  absolute  Victory — and  so  full  an  one 
as  proved  a  total  defeat  and  ruin  of"  the  Enemy's 
Army  ;  and  a  possession  of  the  Town,  our  men  enter- 
ing at  the  Enemy's  heels,  and  fighting  with  them  in 
the  streets  with  very  great  courage.  "We  took  all 
their  baggage  and  artillery.  What  the  slain  are,  I  can 
give  you  no  account,  because  we  have  not  taken  an 
exact  view ;  but  they  are  very  many  : — and  must 
needs  be  so;  because  the  dispute  was  long  and  very 
near  at  hand  j  and  often  at  push  of  pike,  and  from 
one  defence  to  another.  There  are  about  Six  or 
Seven  thousand  prisoners  taken  here  ;  and  many 
Officers  and  Noblemen  of  quality :  Duke  Hamilton, 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  divers  other  Noblemen — 1 
hear,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale;  many  Ofiicers  of  great 
quality ;  and  some  that  will  be  fit  subjects  for  your 
Justice. 

"We  have  sent  very  considerable  parties  after  the 
flying  Enemy  ;  I  hear  they  have  taken  considerable 
numbers  of  prisoners,  and  are  very  close  in  the  pur- 
suit. Indeed,  I  hear  the  country  riseth  upon  them 
everywhere;  and  I  believe  the  forces  that  lay,  through 
Providence,  at  Bewdley,  and  in  Shropshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire, and  those  with  Colonel  Lilburne,  were  in 
a  condition,  as  if  this  had  been  forseen,  to  intercept 
what  should  return. 

A  more  particular  account  than  this  will  be  pre- 
pared for  you  as  we  are  able.  I  heard  they  had  not 
many  more  than  a  Thousand  horse  in  their  body  that 
fled  ;  I  believe  we  have  near  Four-thousand  forces 
following,  and  interposing  between  them  and  home. 
Their  Army  was  about  Sixteen-thousaud  strong  ;  and 
fought  ours  on  "Worcester  side  of  Severn  almost  with 
their  whole,  whilst  we  had  engaged  half  our  Army  on 
the  other  side  but  with  parties  of  theirs.  Indeed  it 
was  a  stiff  business  ;  yet  I  do  not  think  we  have  lost 
Two-hundred  men.  Ifour  new-raised  forces  did  per- 
form singular  good  service;  for  which  they  deserve 
a  very  high  estimation  and  acknowledgment ;  as  also 
for  their  willingness  thereunto — forasmuch  as  the 
same  hath  added  so  much  to  the  reputation  of  your 
aff'dirs.  They  are  all  despatched  home  again ;  which 
I  hope  will  be  much  for  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of 
the  country ;  which  is  a  great  fruit  of  these  successes 

The  dimensions  of  this  mercy  are  above  my 
thoughts.  It  is,  for  aught  I  know,  a  crowning  mercy. 
Surely,  if  it  be  not,  such  a  one  we  shall  have,  if  this 
provoke  those  that  are  concerned  in  it  to  thankful- 
ness ;  and  the  Parliament  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who 
hath  done  His  will  for  it,  and  for  the  Nation ; — whose 
good  pleasure  is  to  establish  the  Nation  and  the 
Change  of  the  Government,  by  meking  the  People  so 
willing  to  the  defence  thereof,  and  so  signally  bless- 
ing the  endeavours  of  your  servants  in  this  late  great 
work.  I  am  bold  humbly  to  beg,  That  all  thoughts 
may  tend  to  the  promoting  of  His  honour  who  hath 
wrought  so  great  salvation ;  and  that  the  fatness  of 
these  continued  mercies  may  not  occasion  pride  and 
wantonness,  as  formerly  the  like  hcthdone  to  a  chosen 
Nation;*  but  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  even  for  His 
mercies,  may  keep  an  Authority  and  a  People  so 
prospered,  and  blessed,  and  witnessed  unto,  humble 
and  faithful ;  and  that  justice  and  righteousness, 
mercy  and  truth  may  How  from  you,  as  a  thankful 
return  to  our  gracious  God.  This  shall  be  the  prayer 
of.      Sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

OuVEIi  CROMWELL.-f 

'  On  Lord's  day  next,  by  order  of  Parliament,' 
these  Letters  are  read  from  all  London   Pulpits, 

»  '  But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked  :— (and  thou  art 
waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  thiok,  thou  art  covered  with  fat- 
ness :)  then  he  forsook  God  wiiich  made  him,  and  lightly 
esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salvation  '  (Deaterojiomy,  x.t.xii.  15.) 

t  Newspapers  (in  Cromwclliana,  pp.  113,  14; 


amid  the  general  thanksgiving  of  men.  At  Wor- 
cester, the  while,  thousands  of  Prisoners  are  get- 
ting ranked,  '  penned  up  in  the  Cathedral,'  with 
sad  outlooks:  carcasses  of  horses,  corpses  of  men, 
irightful  to  sense  and  mind,  encumber  the  streets 
of  Worcester;  «  we  are  plucking  Lords,  Knights, 
and  Gentlemen  from  their  lurking-holes'  into  the 
unwelcome  light  Lords  very  numerous  ;  a  Peer- 
age sore  slashed.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  got 
his  thigh  broken ;  dies  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
I2arl  of  Derby,  also  wounded,  is  caught,  and  tried 
for  Treason  against  the  State ;  lays  down  his  head 
at  Bolton,  where  he  had  once  carried  it  too  high. 
Lauderdale  and  others  are  put  in  the  Tower;  have 
to  lie  there,  in  heavy  dormancy,  for  long  years. 
The  Earls  of  Cleveland  and  Lauderdale  came  to 
Town  together,  about  a  fortnight  hence.  '  As  they 
passed  along  Cornhill  in  their  coaches  with  a  guard 
of  horse,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  coach  made  a 
stand  near  the  Conduit :  where  a  Carman  gave  his 
Lordship  a  vi.sit  saying,  "  Oh,  my  Lord,  you  are 
welcome  to  London  !  I  protest,  ofl'goes  your  head, 
as  round  as  a  hoop  !"  But  his  Lordship  passed  off 
the  fatal  compliment  only  with  a  laughter,  and  so 
fared  along  to  the  Tower.'*  His  Lordship's  big  red 
head  has  yet  other  work  to  do  in  this  world.  Hav- 
ing, at  the  ever-blessed  Restoration,  managed,  not 
without  difficulty,  '  to  get  a  new  suit  of  clothes,'! 
he  knelt  before  his  now  triumphant  Sacred  Majesty 
on  that  glorious  Thirtieth  of  May  ;  learned  from  his 
Majesty,  that  "  Presbytery  was  no  religion  for  a 
gentleman ;"  gave  it  up,  not  without  pangs ;  and 
resolutely  set  himself  to  introduce  the  exploded 
Tulchan  Apparatus  into  Scotland  again,  by  thum- 
bikins,  by  bootikins,  by  any  and  every  method, 
since  it  was  the  will  of  his  Sacred  Majesty ; — 
failed  in  the  Tulchan  Apparatus,  as  is  well  known  : 
earned  for  himself  new  plentiful  clothes-suits. 
Dukedoms  and  promotions,  from  the  Sacred  Ma- 
jesty; and  from  the  Scotch  People  deep-toned  uni- 
versal sound  of  curses,  not  yet  become  inaudible ; 
and  shall,  in  this  place,  and  we  hope  elsewhere, 
concern  us  no  more. 

On  Friday,  the  12th  of  September,  the  Lord  Gen- 
eral arrived  in  Town.  Four  dignified  Members,  of 
whom  Bulstrode  was  one,  specially  missioned  by 
vote  of  Parliament,!  ^^'^  "^^t  him  the  day  before 
with  congratulations,  on  the  other  side  Aylesbury; 
'  whom  he  received  with  all  kindness  and  respect; 
and  after  ceremonies  and  salutations  passed,  he  rode 
with  them  across  the  fields ; — where  Mr.  Winwood 
the  Member  for  Windsor's  hawks  met  them  ;  and 
the  Lord  General,  with  the  other  Gentlemen,  went 
a  little  out  of  the  way  a-hawking.  They  came 
that  night  to  Aylesbury ;  where  they  had  much 
discourse ;  especially  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  St. 
John,'  the  dark  Shipmoney  Lawyer,  '  as  they  sup- 
ped together.'  To  me  Bulstrode,  and  to  each  of 
the  others,  he  gave  a  horse  and  two  Scotch  prison- 
ers: the  horse  I  kept  for  carrying  me;  the  two 
Scots,  unlucky  gentlemen  of  that  country,  I  hand- 
somely sent  home  again  without  any  ransom  what- 
ever.§  And  so  on  Friday  we  arrive  in  Town,  in 
very  great  solemnity  and  triumph;  Speaker  and 
Parliament,  Lord  President  and  Council  of  State, 

'  King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to.,  no.  607,  ^  18. 

}  Roger  Coke's  Detection  of  the  Court  and  State  of  Eneland. 

t  (  ommons  Journals,  vii.  13  (9  Sept.,  1651.) 

^  "WUitlockc,  p.  464  ;  see  also  :id  vdit.  tn  die. 
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Sheriffs,  Mayors,  and  an  innumerable  multitude,  of 
quality  and  not  of  quality,  eagerly  attending:  us; 
once  more  splitting  the  welkin  with  their  human 
shoutings  and  volleys  of  s;reat  shot  and  small :  in 
the  midst  of  which  n«y  Lord  General  '  carried  him- 
self with  much  affijl)ility  ;  and  now  and  afterwards, 
in  all  his  discourses  about  Worcester,  would  seldom 
mention  anything  of  himself;  mentioned  others  on- 
ly; and  a:ave,  as  was  due,  the  glory  of  the  Action 
unto  God  '• — Huiih  Peters,  however,  being  of  loose- 
spoken,  somewhat  sibylline  turn  of  mind,  discerns 
a  certain  inward  exultation  and  irrepressible  irra- 
diation in  my  Lord  General,  and  whisjiers  to  him- 
self, "  This  man  will  be  Kina:  of  Endand,  yet." 
Which,  unless  Kinffs  are  entirely  superfluous  in 
Englani,  I  should  think  very  possible,  0  Peters  ! 
To  wooden  Ludlow  Mr.  Peters  con fes,«ed  so  much, 
long  afterwanls ;  and  the  wooden  head  drew  its  in- 
ferences therefrom,  t 

This,  then,  is  the  last  of  my  Lord  General's 
Battles  and  Victories,  technically  so  called.  Of 
course  his  Life,  to  the  very  end  of  it,  continues,  as 
from  the  beginning  it  had  always  been,  a  battle, 
and  a  dangerous  and  strenuous  one,  with  due  mo 
dicum  of  victory  assigned  now  and  then ;  but  it 
"will  be  with  other  than  the  steel  weapons  hence- 
forth. He  here  sheathes  his  war-sword  ;  with  that, 
it  is  not  his  Order  from  the  Great  Captain  that  he 
fight  any  more. 

The  distracted  Scheme  of  the  Scotch  Governors 
to  accomplish  their  Covenant  by  this  Charles-Stuart 
method  has  here  ended.  By  and  by  they  shall 
have  their  Charles-Stuart  back,  as  a  general  Nell- 
Gwynn  Defender  of  the  Faith  to  us  all ;— and  shall 
see  how  they  will  like  him  !  But  as  a  Covenanted 
King  he  is  off  upon  his  travels,  and  will  never  re- 
turn more  Worcester  Battle  has  cut  the  heart  of 
that  affair  in  two  :  and  Monk,  an  asssiduous  Lieu- 
tenant to  the  Lord  General  in  his  Scotch  affiurs,  is 
busy  suppressing  the  details. 

On  Monday,  the  1st  of  September,  two  days  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Worcester,  Lieutenant-General 
Monk  hail  stormed  Dundee,  the  last  stronghold  of 
Scotland  ;  where  much  wealth,  as  in  a  place  of 
safety,  had  been  laid  up.  Gk)vernor  Lumsden 
would  not  yield  on  Summons:  Lieutenant-General 
Monk  stormed  him  ;  the  Town  took  fire  in  the 
business ;  there  was  once  more  a  grim  scene,  of 
flame  and  blood,  and  rage  and  despair,  transacted  in 
this  Earth ;  and  taciturn  General  Monk,  his  choler 
all  up,  was  become  surly  as  the  Russian  Bear; 
nothing  but  negatory  sn^owls  to  be  got  out  of  him  : 
nay,  to  one  clerical  dignitary  of  the  place  he  not 
only  gave  his  "  No  !"  but  audibly  threatened  a  slap 
With  the  list  to  back  it — ordered  him.  Not  to  speak 
one  word,  or  he  would  scobe  his  mouth  for  him  !'| 
Ten  days  before,  some  Shadow  of  a  new  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  attempting  to  sit  at  Alyth  on  the 
border  of  An»us,  with  intent  to  concert  some  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  same  Dundee,  had  been, 
by  a  swift  Colonel  of  Monk's,  laid  hold  of;  and 
the  members  were  now  all  shipped  to  the  Tower. 
It  was  a  snuffing-out  of  the  Government-lioht  in 
Scotland.  F-vcept  some  triumph  come  from  Wor- 
cester to  rekindle  it :— and,  alas,  no  triumph  came 
from  Worcester,  as  we  see ;  nothing  but  ruin  and 


'  Whitlocke,  p.  485. 
t  Balfour,  iv.  316. 


t  Ludlow. 


defeat  from  Worcester  !  The  Government-light  of 
Scotland  remains  snuffed  out. — Active  Colonel 
Alured,  a  swilt  devout  man,  somewhat  given  to 
Anabaptist  notions,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again, 
was  he  that  did  this  feat  at  Alyth  ;  a  kind  of  fea- 
ther in  his  cap.  Amon^  the  Captured  in  that  poor 
Committee  or  Shadow  of  Committee  was  poor  old 
General  Leven,  time-honoured  Lesley,  who  went  to 
the  Tower  with  the  others;  his  last  appearance  in 
Public  History.  He  got  out  again,  on  intercession 
from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden ;  retired  to  his 
native  fields  of  Fife ;  and  slept  soon  and  still  sleeps 
in  Balgony  Kirk  under  his  stone  of  honour — the 
excellent '  crooked  little  Feldtmarshal '  that  he  was. 
Excellent,  though  unfortunate.  He  bearded  the 
grim  Wallenstein  at  Stralsund  once,  and  rolled  him 
back  from  the  bulwarks  there,  after  long  tough 
wrestle  ; — and  in  fact  did  a  thing  or  two  in  his  time. 
Farewell  to  him.* 

But  with  the  light  of  Government  snuffed  out  in 
Scotland,  and  no  rekindling  of  it  from  the  Worces- 
ter side,  resistance  in  Scotland  has  ended.  Lambert, 
ne.xt  summer,  marched  through  the  Highlands, 
pacificating  them.f  There  rose  afterwards  rebellion 
in  the  Highlands,  rebellion  of  Glencairn,  of  Middle- 
ton,  with  much  mosstroopery  and  horsestealing; 
but  Monk,  who  had  now  again  the  command  there, 
by  energy  and  vigilance,  by  patience,  punctuality, 
and  slow  methodic  strength,  put  it  down,  and  kept 
it  down.  A  taciturn  man ;  speaks  little ;  thinks 
more  or  less ; — does  whatever  is  doable  here  and 
elsewhere. 

Scotland  therefore,  like  Ireland,  ha.s  fallen  to 
Cromwell  to  be  administered.  He  had  to  do  it 
under  great  difficulties ;  the  Governing  Classes, 
especially  the  Clergy  or  Teaching  Class,  continuing 
for  most  part  obstinately  indisposed  to  him,  so 
baleful  to  their  formulas  had  he  been.  With  Monk 
for  an  assiduous  Lieutenant  in  secular  matters,  he 
kept  the  country  in  peace  ; — it  appears  on  ail  sides, 
he  did  otherwise  what  was  possible  for  him.  He 
sent  new  Judges  to  Scotland ;  '  a  pack  of  kinlees 
loons,'  who  minded  no  claim  but  that  of  fair  play. 
He  favoured,  as  was  natural,  the  Remonstrant  Ker- 
and-Strahan  Party  in  the  Church ; — favoured,  above 
all  things,  the  Christian-Gospel  Party,  who  had 
some  good  message  in  them  for  the  soul  of  man. 
Within  wide  limits  he  tolerated  the  Resolutioner 
Party  ;  and  beyond  these  limits  would  not  tolerate 
them ; — would  not  suffer  their  General  Assembly 
to  sit ;  marched  the  Assembly  out  bodily  to  Brun- 
tisfield  Links,  and  sent  it  home  again,  when  it  tried 
such  a  thing.t  He  united  Scotland  to  England  by 
act  of  Parliament ;  tried  in  all  ways  to  unite  it  by 
still  deeper  methods.  He  kept  peace  and  order  in 
the  country;  was  a  little  heavy  with  ta.\es: — on 
the  whole,  did  what  he  could ;  and  proved,  as  there 
is  good  evidence,  a  highly  beneficial  though  unwel- 
come phenomenon  there. 

Alas,  may  we  not  say.  In  circuitous  ways  he 
proved  the  Doer  of  what  this  poor  Scotch  Nation 
really  wished  and  willed,  could  it  have  known  so 
much  at  sight  of  him '.  The  true  Governor  of  this 
poor  Scotch  Nation ;  accomplishing  their  Covenant 


*  Granger  (Biographic  History  of  England)  has  some 
nonsense  about  Leven — in  his  usual  neat  style. 

}  Whitlocke,  p.  514. 

t  Whitlocke,  -25  July,  1653.  Life  of  Robert  Blair  (Edin- 
burgh, 1754,)  pp  118, 19.  filencowe's  Sydney  Papers,  pp.  153-6 
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without  the  Charles  Stuart,  since  with  the  Charles 
Stuart  it  was  a  flat  impossibility.  But  they  knew 
him  not ;  and  with  their  stiff-necked  ways  obstruct- 
ed him  as  they  could.  How  seldom  can  a  Nation, 
can  even  an  individual  man,  understand  what  at 
heart  his  own  real  will  is:  such  masses  of  super- 
ficial bewilderment,  of  respectable  hearsay,  of  fan- 
tasy and  pedantry,  and  old  and  new  cobwebbery, 
overlie  our  poor  will ;  much  hiding  it  from  us,  for 
most  part !  So  that  if  we  can  once  get  eye  on  it, 
and  walk  resolutely  towards  fulfilment  of  it,  the 
battle  is  as  good  as  gained  ! 

For  example,  who,  of  all  Scotch  or  other  men, 
is  he  that  verily  understands  the  '  real  ends  of  the 
Covenant,'  and  discriminates  them  well  from  the 
superficial  forms  thereof ;  and  with  pious  valour 
does  them — and  continually  struggles  to  see  them 
done .'  I  should  say,  this  Cromwell,  whom  we  call 
Sectary  and  Blasphemer !  The  Scotch  Clergy,  per- 
sisting in  their  own  most  hide-bound  formula  of  a 
Covenanted  Charles  Stuart,  bear  clear  testimony 
that,  at  no  time,  did  Christ's  Gospel  so  flourish  in 
Scotland  as  now  under  Cromwell  the  Usurper. 
'  These  bitter  waters,'  say  they,  '  were  sweetened 
by  the  Lord's  remarkably  blessing  the  labours  of 
His  faithful  servants.  A  great  door  and  an  effec- 
tual was  opened  to  many.'*  Not  otherwise  in  mat- 
ters civil.  '  Scotland,'  thus  testifies  a  competent 
eye-witness,  '  was  kept  in  great  order.  Some  Cas- 
tles in  the  Highlands  had  Garrisons  put  into  them, 
which  were  so  careful  of  their  discipline,  and  so 
exact  to  their  rules,'  the  wild  Highlanders  were 
■wonderfully  tamed  thereby.  Cromwell  built  three 
Citadels,  Leith,  Ayr,  and  Inverness,  besides  many 
little  Forts,  over  Scotland.  Seven  or  Eight  thou- 
sand men,  well  paid,  and  paying  well;  of  the 
strictest  habits, military,  spiritual  and  moral:  these 
it  was  everywhere  a  kind  of  Practical  Sermon  to 
take  note  of!  '  There  was  good  justice  done;  and 
vice  was  suppressed  and  punished.  So  that  we 
always  reckon  those  Eight  years  of  Usurpation  a 
time  of  great  peace  and  prosperity,'! — though  we 
needed  to  be  twice  beaten,  and  to  have  our  foolish 
Governors  flung  into  the  Tower,  before  we  would 
accept  the  same.  We,  and  mankind  generally,  are 
an  extremely  wise  set  of  creatures. 


LETTERS  CXXV.— CXXVII. 

THK   LITTLE   PARLIAMENT 

Between  Worcester  Battle  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1651,  and  the  Dismissal  of  the  Long  Parliament  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1653,  are  Thirty-one  very  im- 
portant months  in  the  History  of  Oliver,  which,  in 
all  our  Books  and  Historical  rubbish-records,  lie 
as  nearly  as  possible  dark  and  vacant  for  us. 
Poor  Dryasdust  has  emitted,  and  still  emits,  volumes 
of  confused  noise  on  the  subject;  but  in  the  way 
of  information  or  illumination,  of  light  in  regard  to 
any  fact,  physiognomic  feature,  event  or  fraction 
of  an  event,  as  good  as  nothing  whatever.  Indeed, 
onwards  from  this  point  where  Oliver's  own  Let- 
ters begin  to  fail  us,  the  whole  History  of  Oliver, 

'  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  120  ;  Livingston's  Life  of  Himself 
(Glasgow,  17S4,)  pp.  64,  5,  &c.,  &c. 
I  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,  Book  i. 


and  of  England  under  him,  becomes  very  dim ; — 
swimming  most  indistinct  in  the  huge  Tomeg  of 
Thurloe  and  the  like,  as  in  shorek'.ss  lakes  of 
ditch  water  and  bilge  water;  a  stagnancy,  a  torpor, 
and  confused  horror  to  the  human  soul  !  No  his- 
torical genius,  not  even  a  Rushworth's,  now  pre- 
sides over  the  matter :  nothing  but  bilgewater  Cor- 
respondences ;  vague  jottings  of  a  dull  fat  Bulstrode : 
vague  printed  babblements  of  this  and  the  other 
Carrion  Heath  or  Flunkey  Pamphleteer  of  the 
Blessed  Restoration  Period,  writing  from  ignorant  * 
rumour  and  for  ignorant  rumour,  from  the  winds 
and  to  the  winds  After  long  reading  in  very 
many  Books,  of  very  unspeakable  quality,  earning 
for  yourself  only  incredibility,  inconceivability, 
and  darkness  visible,  you  begin  to  perceive  thatm 
the  Speeches  of  Oliver  himself  once  well  read, 
such  as  they  are,  some  shadowy  outlines,  authentic 
prefigurements  of  what  the  real  History  of  the 
Time  may  have  been,  do  first,  in  the  huge  inane 
night,  begin  to  loom  forth  for  you — credible,  con- 
ceivable in  some  measure,  there  for  the  first  time. 
My  reader's  patience  is  henceforth  to  be  still  more 
severely  tried  :  there  is  unluckily  no  help  for  it, 
as  matters  stand. 

Great  lakes  of  watery  Correspondence  relating 
to  the  History  of  this  Period  as  we  intimate,  sur- 
vive in  print ;  and  new  are  occasionally  issued 
upon  mankind  :*  but  the  essence  of  them  has  never 
yet  in  the  smallest  been  elaborated  by  any  man ; — 
will  require  a  succession  and  assiduous  series  of 
many  men  to  elaborate  it.  To  pluck  up  the  great 
History  of  Oliver  from  it,  like  drowned  Honour  by 
the  locks :  and  show  it  to  much- wondering,  ana, 
in  the  end,  right  thankful  England  !  The  richest 
and  noblest  thing  England  hitherto  has.  The  basis 
England  will  have  to  start  from  again,  if  England 
is  ever  to  struggle  Godward  again,  instead  of  stag- 
gering Devilward  and  Mammonward  merely.  Se- 
rene element  of  Cant  has  been  tried  now  for  two 
Centuries ;  and  fails.  Serene  element,  general 
completed  life-atmosphere,  of  Cant  religious.  Cant 
Moral,  Cant  political.  Cant  universal,  where  Eng- 
land vainly  hoped  to  live  in  a  serene  soft-spoken 
manner — England  now  finds  herself  on  the  point 
of  choking  there ;  large  masses  of  her  People  no 
longer  able  to  find  even  potatoes  on  that  principle. 
England  will  have  to  come  out  of  that ;  England, 
too  terribly  awakened  at  last,  is  everywhere  pre- 
paring to  come  out  of  that.  England,  her  Amazon 
eyes  once  more  flashing  strange  Heaven's-light, 
like  Phcebus  Apollo's  fatal  lo  the  Pythian  mud-ser- 
pents, will  hft  her  hand,  I  think,  and  her  heart,  and 
swear  by  the  Eternal,  "  I  will  not  die  in  that!  I 
had  once  men  who  knew  better  than  that !" — 

But  with  regard  to  the  History  of  Oliver,  as  we 
were  saying,  for  those  Thirty-one  months  there  is 
almost  no  light  to  be  communicated  at  present.  Of 
Oliver's  own  uttering,  I  have  found  only  three 
Letters,  short,  insignificant,  connected  with  no 
pbasis  of  Public  Transactions;  there  are  Two 
Dialogues  recorded  by  Whitlocke,  of  dubious 
authenticity ;  certain  small  splinters  of  Occurrences 
not  pointing  very  decisively  any  whither,  sprinkling 

'  Thurloe's  Stale  Papers,  Milton's,  Clarendon's,  Ormond'*, 
Sidney's,  Stc,  tc,  arc  old  and  very  watery  ;  new  and  itill 
waterier  are  Vaughan's  Proltctorate,  and  others  not  evea 
worth  naming  heie. 
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like  (lust  of  stars  the  dark  vacancy :  these,  and 
Dryasdust's  vociferous  commentaries  new  and  old ; 
— and  of  discovered  or  discorerable,  nothing;  more. 
Oliver's  own  Speech,  which  the  reader  is  by  and 
by  to  hear,  casts  backward  some  stragglins^  gleams ; 
well  accordant,  as  is  nsiial,  with  whatever  else  we 
know  :  and  worthy  to  be  well  believed  and  medi- 
tated, by  Historical  readers,  among  others.  Out  of 
these  poor  elements  the  candid  imagination  must 
endeavour  to  shape  some  not  inconceivable  scheme 
and  genesis  of  this  very  indubitable  Fact,  the  Dis- 
missiU  of  the  Long  Parliament  as  best  it  may. 
Perhaps  if  Dryasdust  were  once  well  gagged,  and 
his  vociferous  commentaries  all  well  forgotten, 
such  a  feat  might  not  be  very  impossible  for  man- 
kind ! 

Concerning  this  Residue,  Fag-end,  or  'Rump,' 
as  it  had  now  got  nicknamed,  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, into  whose  hands  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land had  been  put,  we  have  hitherto,  ever  since 
the  King's  Death-Warrant,  said  almost  nothing : 
and  in  fact  there  was  not  much  to  be  said.  '  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth '  so  called :  there 
"wanted  not  among  them  men  of  real  mark ;  brave 
men,  of  much  talent,  of  true  resolution,  and  noble- 
ness of  aim :  but  though  their  title  was  chief  in 
this  Commonwealth,  all  men  may  see  their  real 
function  in  it  has  been  subaltern  all  along.  Not  in 
St.  Stephen's  and  its  votings  and  debatings,  but  in 
the  battle-field,  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  fightings,  has 
the  destiny  of  this  Commonwealth  decided  itself. 
One  unsuccessful  Battle,  at  Preston  or  at  anytime 
since,  had  probably  wrecked  it ; — one  stray  bullet 
hitting  the  life  of  a  certain  man  had  soon  ended 
this  Commonwealth.  Parliament,  Council  of  State, 
they  sat  like  diligent  Committees  of  Ways  and 
Means,  in  a  very  wise  and  provident  manner :  but 
the  soul  of  the  Commonwealth  was  at  Dunbar,  at 
Worcester,  at  Tredah ;  Destiny,  there  questioned, 
"  Life  or  death  for  this  Commonwealth  ? "  has  an- 
swered, "Life  yet  for  a  time!"' — That  is  a  fact 
which  the  candid  imagination  will  have  to  keep 
steadily  in  view. 

And  now  if  we  practically  ask  ourselves.  What 
is  to  become  of  this  small  junto  of  men,  somewhat 
above  a  Hundred  in  all,*  hardly  above  Half-a-hun- 
dred  the  active  part  of  them,  who  now  sit  in  the 
chair  of  authority  ?  the  shaping-out  of  any  answer 
will  give  rise  to  considerations.  These  men  have 
been  raised  thither  by  miraculous  interpositions  of 
Providence;  they  may  be  said  to  sit  there  only  bv 
continuance  of  the  like.  They  cannot  sit  there 
for  ever.  They  are  not  Kings  by  birth,  these  men ; 
nor  in  any  of  them  have  I  discovered  qualities  as 
of  a  very  indisputable  King  by  attainment.  Of 
dull  Bulstrode,  with  his  lumbering  law-pedantries, 
and  stagnant  official  self-satisfactions,  I  do  not 
speak  ;  nor  of  dusky  tough  St.  John,  whose  ab- 
struse fanaticisms,  crabbed  logics,  and  dark  ambi- 
tions, issue  all,  as  was  very  natural,  in  '  decided 
avarice '  at  last : — not  of  these.  Harry  Marten  is 
a  tight  little  fellow,  though  of  somewhat  loose 
life:  his  witty  words  pierce  yet,  as  light-arrows, 
through  the  thick  oblivious  torpor  of  the  genera- 

»  One  notices  division-numbers  as  hi^h  as  121,  and  occa- 
sionally lower  than  even  40.  Gclwin  (iii.  1-21,)  'by  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  Journal<!,'has  found  that  the  utmost  number  of 
«U  that  had  still  the  right  to  come  ■  could  not  be  less  than  loO.' 


tions;  testifying  to  us  very  clearly,  Here  was 
a  right  hard-heaJed,  stout-hearted  little  man,  full  of 
sharp  fire  and  cheerful  light;  sworn  foe  of  Cant  in 
all  its  figures ;  an  indomitable  little  Roman  Pagan 
if  no  better:  but  Harry  is  not  quite  one's  King 
either ;  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  be  altogether 
loyal  to  Harry !  Doubtful  too,  I  think,  whether 
without  great  eSbrt  you  could  have  worshipped 
even  the  Younger  Vane.  A  man  of  endless  vir- 
tues, says  Dryeisdust,  who  is  much  taken  with 
him,  and  of  endless  intellect; — but  you  must  not 
very  specially  ask.  How  or  Where  ?  Vane  was 
the  Friend  of  Milton :  that  is  almost  the  only  an- 
swer that  can  now  be  given.  A  man,  one  rather 
finds,  of  light  fibre  this  Sir  Harry  Vane.  Grant  all 
manner  of  purity  and  elevation  ;  subtle  high  dis- 
course; much  intellectual  and  practical  de.vterity: 
there  is  an  amiable,  devoutly  zealous,  very  pretty 
man ; — but  not  a  royal  man ;  alas,  no !  On  the 
whole  rather  a  thin  man.  Whom  it  is  even  im- 
portant to  keep  strictly  subaltern.  Whose  tendency 
towards  the  Abstract,  or  Temporary-Theoretic,  is 
irresistible :  whose  hold  of  the  Concrete,  in  which, 
lies  always  the  Perennial,  is  by  no  means  that  of  a 
giant,  or  born  Practical  King ; — whose  •  astonishing 
subtlety  of  intellect'  conducts  him  not  to  new 
clearness,  but  to  ever-new  abstruseness,  wheel 
within  wheel,  depth  under  depth ;  marvellous 
temporary  empire  of  the  air; — wholly  vanished 
now,  and  without  meaning  to  any  mortal.  My 
erudite  friend,  the  astonishing  intellect  that  occu- 
pies itself  in  splitting  hairs,  and  not  in  twisting 
some  kind  of  cordage  and  effectual  draught- tackle 
to  take  the  road  with,  is  not  to  me  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  intellects  !  And  if,  as  is  probable,  it  get 
into  narrow  fanaticisms;  become  irrecognisant  of 
the  Perennial  because  not  dressed  in  the  fashiona- 
ble Temporary ;  become  self-secluded,  atrabiliar, 
and  perhaps  shrill- voiced  and  spasmodic — what  can 
you  do  but  get  away  from  it,  with  a  prayer,  "  The 
Lord  deliver  me  from  thee  ! "  1  cannot  do  with 
thee.  I  want  twisted  cordage,  steady  pulling  and 
a  peaceable  bass  tone  of  voice ;  not  split  hairs, 
hysterical  spasmodics,  and  treble !  Thou  amiable, 
subtle,  elevated  individual,  the  Lord  deliver  me 
from  thee ! 

These  men  cannot  continue  Kings  for  ever; 
nor  in  fact  did  they  in  the  least  design  such  a 
thing  :  only  they  find  a  terrible  difficulty  in  getting 
abdicated  Difficulty  very  conceivable  to  us. 
Some  weeks  after  Pride's  Purge,  which  may  be 
called  the  constituting  of  this  remnant  of  Mem- 
bers into  a  Parliament  and  Authority,  there  had 
been  presented  to  it,  by  Fairfa.v  and  the  Army, 
what  we  should  now  call  a  Bentham-Sieyes  Con- 
stitution, what  was  then  called  an  '  Agreement  of 
the  People,*  which  might  well  be  iinperative  on 
honourable  members  sitting  there ;  whereby  it  was 
stipulated  for  one  thing.  That  this  present  Parlia- 
ment should  dissolve  itself,  and  give  place  to 
another  '  equal  Representative  of  the  People ' — in 
some  three  months  hence ;  on  the  30th  of  AprU, 
namely.  The  last  day  of  April,  1649  :  this  Par- 
liament was  then  to  have  its  work  finished,  and 
go  its  ways,  giving  place  to  another.  Such  was 
our  hope. 

»  Commons  Journals,  20  January,  164S  9  ;  some  six  weekc 
after  the  Purge  ;  tea  days  before  the  King's  Deatli. 
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They  did  accordingly  pass  a  vote  to  that  effect ; 
fully  intending  to  fulfil  the  same :  but,  alas,  it 
was  found  impossible.  How  summon  a  new  Par- 
liament, while  the  Commonwealth  is  still  lighting 
for  its  existence  ?  All  we  can  do  is  to  resolve 
ourselves  into  Grand  Committee,  and  consider 
about  it.  After  much  consideration,  all  we  can 
decide  is.  That  we  shall  go  weekly  into  Grand 
Committee,  and  consider  farther.  Duly  every 
Wednesday  we  consider,  for  the  space  of  eleven 
months  and  odd :  find,  more  and  more,  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  some  considerableness !  In  brief,  when 
my  Lord  General  returns  to  us  from  Worcester, 
on  the  16th  of  iSeptember,  1651,  no  advance  what- 
ever towards  a  dissolution  of  ourselves  has  yet 
been  made.  The  Wednesday  Grand  Committees 
had  become  a  thing  like  the  meeting  of  Roman 
augurs,  difficult  to  go  through  with  complete  grav- 
ity ;  and  so,  after  the  eleventh  month,  have  silently 
fallen  into  desuetude.  We  sit  here  very  immova- 
ble. We  are  scornfully  called  the  Rump  of  a 
Parliament  by  certain  people :  but  we  have  an  in- 
vincible Oliver  to  fight  for  us :  we  can  afford  to 
wait  here,  and  consider  to  all  lengths  ;  and  by  one 
name  we  shall  smell  as  sweet  as  by  another. 

I  have  only  to  add  at  present,  that  on  the  mor- 
row of  my  Lord  General's  reappearance  in  Parlia- 
ment, this  sleeping  question  was  resuscitated;* 
new  activity  infused  into  it :  some  show  of  pro- 
gress made  ;  nay,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  after 
much  labour  and  struggle,  it  was  got  decided,  by  a 
neck-and-neck  division,!  That  the  present  is  a  fit 
time  for  fixing  a  limit  beyond  which  this  Parlia- 
ment shall  not  sit.  Fix  a  limit  therefore ;  give  us 
the  non-plus-ullra  of  you.  Next  Parliament-day 
we  do  fix  a  limit.  Three  years  hence,  3d  Novem- 
ber, 1654;  three  years  of  rope  still  left  us:  a 
a  somewhat  wide  limit ;  which,  under  conceiva- 
ble contingencies,  may  perhaps  be  tightened  a  lit- 
tle. My  honourable  friends,  you  ought  really  to 
get  on  with  despatch  of  this  business ;  and  know 
of  a  surety  that  not  being,  any  of  you,  Kings  by 
birth,  nor  very  indubitably  by  attainment,  you  will 
actually  have  to  go,  and  even  in  case  of  extremity 
to  be  shoved  and  sent ! 


LETTER  CXXV. 

At  this  point  the  law  of  dates  requires  that  we 
introduce  Letter  Hundred-and-twenty-fifth;  though 
it  is  as  a  mere  mathematical  point,  marking  its 
own  whereabouts  in  Oliver's  History ;  and  im- 
parts little  or  nothing  that  is  new  to  us. 

Reverend  John  Cotton  is  a  man  still  held  in 
some  remembrance  among  our  New  England 
Friends.  A  painful  Preacher,  oracular  of  high 
Gospels  to  New  England ;  who  in  his  day  was 
well  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  Supreme  Pow- 
ers of  this  Universe,  the  word  of  him  being  as  a 
live-coal  to  the  hearts  of  many.  He  died  some 
years  afterwards ; — was  thought,  especially  on  his 
deathbed,  to  have  manifested  gifts  even  of  Proph- 
ecyt — a  thing  not  inconceivable  to  the  human 
mind  that  well  considers  Prophecy  and  John  Cot- 

*  Commons  Journals,  17  September.  16S1. 

t  49  to  47  ;  Commons  Journals,  14  November,  1651  :  '  Lord 
-General  and  Lord  Chief  Justice,'  Cromwell  and  SL  John,  are 
Tellers  for  the  Yea.  \  Thurloe,  i.  565  ;— in  1653. 


ton.  We  should  say  farther,  that  the  Parliament, 
that  Ohver  among  and  before  them,  had  taken 
solemn  anxious  thought  concerning  propagating 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  England ;  and,  among  other 
measures,  passed  an  Act  to  that-end  ;*  not  unwor- 
thy of  attention,  were  our  hurry  less.  It  is  pro- 
bably in  special  reference  to  this  that  Cotton  has 
been  addressing  Oliver — founding  too  on  their 
general  relationship  as  Soldier  of  the  Gospel  and 
Priest  of  the  Gospel,  high  brother  and  humble 
one  ;  appointed,  both  of  them,  to  fight  for  it  to  the 
death,  each  with  such  weapons  as  were  given  him. 


For  my  e$teemed  Friend,  Mr.  Cotton,  Pastor  of  tht 
Church  at  Boston,  in  New  England:  These. 

'  London,'  2d  October,  1651. 

Worthy  Sir,  and  my  Christian  Friend — I  re- 
ceived yours  a  few  days  since.  It  was  welcome  to 
me  because  signed  by  you,  whom  I  love  and  honour 
in  the  Lord  ,  but  more  '  so '  to  see  some  of  the  fame 
grounds  of  our  Actings  stirring  in  you  that  are  in  us, 
to  quiet  us  in  our  work,  and  support  us  therein. 
Which  hath  had  great  difficulty  in  Scotland;  by 
reason  we  have  had  to  do  with  some  who  were,  I 
very  think.  Godly,  but  through  weakness  and  the 
subtlety  of  Satan,  'were'  involved  against  the  Inte- 
rests of  the  Lord  and  His  People. 

With  what  tenderness  we  have  proceeded  with 
such,  and  that  in  sincerity,  our  Papers  (which  I  sup- 
pose you  have  seen)  will  in  part  manifest;  and  1  give 
you  some  comfortable  assurance  of  '  the  same.'  The 
Lord  hath  marvellously  appeared  even  against  them.f 
And  now  again  when  all  the  power  was  devolved  into 
the  Scottish  King  and  the  Malignant  Party — ihey  in- 
vading England,  and  the  Lord  rained  upon  them  such 
snares  as  the  Enclosed^:  will  show.  Only  the  Nar- 
rative is  short  in  this,  That  of  their  whole  Army, 
when  the  Narrative  was  framed,  not  five  men  were 
returned. 

Surely,  Sir,  the  Lord  is  greatly  to  be  feared  and  to 
be  praised  !  We  need  your  prayers  in  this  as  much  as 
ever.  How  shall  we  behave  ourselves  after  suaa 
mercies  1  What  is  the  Lord  a-doingi  What  Pro- 
phecies are  now  fulfilling '!§  Who  is  a  God  like 
ours  1  To  know  His  will,  to  do  His  will,  are  both 
of  Him. 

I  took  this  liberty  from  business,  to  salute  you  thus 
in  a  word.  Truly  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  and  the 
rest  of  your  Brethren  and  Churches  with  yon.  I  am 
a  poor  weak  creature,  and  not  worthy  the  name  of  a 
worm  ;  yet  accepted  to  serve  the  Lord  and  His  Peo- 
ple. Indeed,  my  dear  Friend,  between  you  and  me. 
you  know  not  me — my  weakness,  my  inordinate 
passions,  my  unskilfulness,  and  every-way  unfitness 
to  my  work.  Yet,  yet  the  Lord,  who  will  have  mer- 
cy on  whom  He  will,  does  as  you  see  !  Pray  for  mc. 
Salute  all  Christian  friends  though  unknown.  I  rest. 
Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

Oliver  Cromwell.  H 

About  this  time,  for  there  is  no  date  to  it  but  an 
evidently  vague  and  erroneous  one,  was  held  the 
famous  Conference  of  Grandees,  called  by  request 
of  Cromwell ;  of  which  Bulstrode  has  given  record. 
Conference  held 'one  day' at  Speaker  Lenthall's 

'  Scobell  (27  July,  1649,)  ii.  66.       From  Preston  downward. 

t  rrobably  the  Officisl  Nari-atlve  ot  Worcester  Battle  ; 
published  about  a  week  ago.  bs  Pn-amble  to  the  Act  ai))ioint- 
ing  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  ;  26th  September,  1651 ;  reprinted 
in  Parliamentary  History,  xx.  59  65. 

J  See  Psalm  Hundreth  and-tenth. 

(5  From  the  New  York  Evcngclist,  of  February,  1846. 
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house  in  Chancery  Lane,  to  decide  among  the 
leaiiin?  Grandees  of  the  Parliament  and  Army, 
Fi  Xat.on  is  to  be  settled — the  Long  Par- 

!  ng  now  resolved  on  actually  dismiss- 

in-  i;>cii  u>  and  by.  The  question  is  really  com- 
plex :  one  would  gladly  know  what  the  leading 
Grandees  did  think  of  it;  even  what  they  found 
good  to  say  upon  it !  Unhappily,  our  learned 
Bulstrode's  report  of  this  Conference  is  very  dim, 
vtry  languid:  nay  Bulstrode,  as  we  have  found 
elsewhere,  has  a  kind  of  dramaturgic  turn  in  him, 
indeed  an  occasional  poetic  friskiness ;  most  unex- 
pected, as  if  the  hippopotamus  should  show  a  ten- 
dency to  dance ; — which  painfully  deducts  from 
ones  contidence  in  Bulstrode's  entire  accuracy  on 
such  occasions !  Here  and  there  the  multitudinous 
Paper  Masses  of  learned  Bulstrode  do  seem  to 
smack  a  little  of  the  date  when  he  redacted  them 
— pasterior  to  the  ever  blessed  Restoration,  not 
prior  to  it  We  shall,  nevertheless,  excerpt  this 
dramaturgic  Report  of  Conference :  the  reader  will 
be  willing  to  examine,  with  his  own  eyes,  even  as 
in  a  gla-s  darkly,  any  feature  of  that  time ;  and  he 
can  remember  always  that  a  learned  Bulstrode's 
fat  terrene  mind,  imaging  a  heroic  Cromwell  and 
his  atlairs,  is  a  very  dark  glass  indeed ! 

The  Speakers  in  this  Conference — Desborow, 
Oliver's  brother-in-law ;  Whalley,  Oliver's  cousin; 
fanatical  Harrison,  tough  St  John,  my  learned 
Lord  Keeper  or  Commissioner  Whitlocke  himself 
— are  mostly  known  to  us.  Learned  Widdring- 
ton,  the  mellifluous  orator,  once  Lord  Commission- 
er too,  and  like  to  be  again,  though  at  present 
•  excused  from  it  owing  to  scruples,'  will  by  and 
by  become  better  known  to  us.  A  mellifluous, 
unhealthy,  seeniingly  somewhat  scrupulous  and 
timorous  man.*  He  is  of  the  race  of  that  Wid- 
drington  whom  we  still  lament  in  doleful  dumps — 
but  does  not  fight  upon  the  stumps  like  him. 
There  were  '  many  other  gentlemen'  who  merely 
listened. 

•  Upon  the  defeat  at  Worcester,'  .says  Bulstrode 
vaguely,!  Cromwell  desired  a  meeting  with  divers 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  some  chief  Officers 
of  the  Army,  at  the  Speaker's  house.  And  a 
great  many  being  there,  he  proposed  to  them,  'that 
now  the  old  King  being  dead,  and  his  Son  heing 
defeated,  he  held  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Nation.  And  in  order  thereunto,  had 
requested  this  meeting ;  that  they  toother  might 
consider  and  advise,  what  was  fit  to  oe  done,  and 
to  be  presented  to  the  Parliament. 

'  Speaker.  My  Lord,  this  Company  were  very 
ready  to  attend  your  Excellence,  and  the  business 
you  are  p'eased  to  propound  to  us  is  very  neces- 
sary to  be  considered.  God  hath  given  marvel- 
lous success  to  our  Forces  under  your  command ; 
and  if  we  do  not  improve  those  mercies  to  some 
Settlement,  such  as  may  be  to  God's  honour,  and 
the  eood  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  shall  be  very 
much  blameworthy. 

•  Harrison.  I  think  that  which  my  Lord  Gen- 
eral hath  propounded,  is,  to  advise  as  to  a  settle- 
ment both  of  our  Civil  and  Spiritual  Liberties; 
and  so,  that  the  mercies  which  the  Lord  hath  giv- 

*  Wood,  in  voct. 

t  Whitlocke,  p  491  ;  the  date.  I0Oecemb«r,  1651,  is  that  of 
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en-in  to  us  may  not  be  cast  away.     How  this  may 
be  done  is  the  great  question. 

'  Whitlocke.  It  is  a  great  question  indeed, 
and  not  suddenly  to  be  resolved  !  Yet  it  were 
pity  that  a  meeting  of  so  many  able  and  worthy 
persons  as  I  see  here,  should  be  fruitless.  I 
should  humbly  offer,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it 
be  not  requisite  to  be  understood  in  what  way  this 
settlement  is  desired .'  Whether  of  an  absolute 
Republic,  or  with  any  mixture  of  Monarchy. 

*  CnosfWELL.  My  Lord  Commissioner  Whit- 
locke bath  put  us  upon  the  right  point;  and  indeed 
it  is  my  meaning,  that  we  should  consider,  wheth- 
er a  Republic,  or  a  mixed  Monarchical  Govern- 
ment- will  be  best  to  be  settled  ?  And  if  anything 
Monarchical,  then,  in  whom  that  power  shall  be 
placed .' 

*  Sir  Thomas  Wibdrington.  I  think  a  mixed 
Monarchical  Government  will  be  most  suitable  to 
the  Laws  and  People  of  this  Nation.  And  if  any 
Monarchical,  I  suppose  we  shall  hold  it  most  just 
to  place  that  power  in  one  of  the  Sons  of  the  late 
King. 

'  CoLOXXL  Fleetwood.  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  an  absolute  Republic,  or  a  mixed 
Monarchy,  be  best  to  be  settled  in  this  Nation,  will 
not  be  very  €asy  to  be  determined ! 

'  Lord  Chief-Jpstice  Sr.  John.  It  will  be 
found,  that  the  Government  of  this  Nation,  with- 
out something  of  Monarchical  power,  will  be 
very  difficult  to  be  so  settled  as  not  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  our  Laws,  and  the  Liberties  of  the 
People. 

'  Speaker.  It  will  breed  a  strange  confusion 
to  settle  a  (Government  of  this  Nation  without 
something  of  Monarchy. 

'  Colonic  Desborow.  I  beseech  you  my  Lord, 
why  may  not  this,  as  well  as  any  other  Nations, 
he  governed  in  the  way  of  a  Republic  ? 

*  Whitlocke.  The  Laws  of  England  are  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  power  and  practice  of  Monarchy, 
that  to  settle  a  Government  without  something  of 
Monarchy  in  it,  would  make  so  great  an  alteration 
in  the  Proceedings  of  our  Law,  that  you  will  scarce 
have  time*  to  rectify  it,  nor  can  we  well  foresee  the 
inconveniences  which  will  arise  thereby. 

'  Colonel  Whalley.  I  do  not  well  understand 
matters  of  Law  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  best  way. 
Nut  to  have  anything  of  Monarchical  power  in 
the  Settlement  of  our  Government.  And  if  we 
should  resolve  upon  any,  whom  have  we  to  pitch 
upon  ?  The  King's  Eldest  Son  hath  been  in  arms 
again.<^  us,  and  his  Second  Sonf  likewise  is  our 
enemy. 

'  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington.  But  the  late  King's 
Third  Son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  still  among 
us ;  and  too  young  to  have  been  in  arms  against  us, 
or  infected  with  the  principles  of  our  enemies. 

'  Whitlocke.  There  may  be  a  day  given  for 
the  King's  Eldest  Son,t  or  for  the  Duke  of  York 

*  Between  this  and  November,  1654. 

t  James :  who  has  fled  to  the  Continent  some  time  ago,  •  in 
women's  clothes,'  with  one  Colonel  Bamfield,  and  is  getting 
fast  into  Papistry  and  other  confusions. 

{  Charles  Stnart :  '  a  day  '  for  him.  upon  whose  head  there 
was,  not  many  weeks  ago,  a  Rewani  of  lOOOJ.  1  Did  you 
actually  say  this,  my  learned  friend  1  Or  merely  strive  to 
think,  and  redact,  al'an  after-period,  that  yoo  had  said  it — that 
you  had  thongfat  it,  meant  to  say  it,  which  was  rirtoally  all 
the  same,  in  a  case  of  difficulty. 
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his  Brother,  to  come  in  to  the  Parliament.  And 
upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  and  agree- 
able both  to  our  Civil  and  Spiritual  liberties,  a 
Settlement  may  be  made  with  them. 

'  Cromwell.  That  will  be  a  business  of  more 
than  ordinary  difficulty!  But  really  1  think,  if  it 
may  be  done  with  safety,  and  preservation  of  our 
Rights,  both  as  Englishmen  and  as  Cbristians,  That 
a  Settlement  with  somewhat  of  Monarchical  power 
in  it  would  be  very  eiTectual.' 

Much  other  discourse  there  was,  says  my  learned 
friend  ; — but  amounting  to  little.  The  Lawyers 
all  for  a  mixed  Government,  with  something  of 
Monarchy  in  it ;  tending  to  call  in  one  of  the  King's 
Sons — I  especially  tending  that  way ;  secretly  loyal 
in  the  worst  of  times.  The  Soldiers  again  were 
all  for  a  Republic ;  thinking  they  had  had  enough 
of  the  King  and  his  Sons.  My  Lord  General  al- 
ways checked  that  secret-loyalty  of  mine,  and  put 
off  the  discussion  of  the  King's  Son  ;  yet  did  not 
declare  himself  for  a  Republic  either; — was  indeed, 
as  my  terrene  fat  mind  came  at  length  to  image 
him,  merely  '  fishing  for  men's  opinions,'  and  for 
provender  to  himself  and  his  appetites,  as  I  in  the 
like  case  should  have  been  doing  ! — The  Confer- 
ence broke  up,  with  what  of  '  iish'  in  this  kind  my 
Lord  General  had  taken,  and  no  other  result  arri- 
ved at. 

Many  Conferences  held  by  my  Lord  General 
have  broken  up  30.  Four  years  ago,  he  ended  one 
in  King  Street  by  playfully  '  flinging  a  cushion'  at 
a  certain  solid  head  of  our  acquaintance,  and  run- 
ning down  stairs.*  Here  too  it  became  ultimately 
clear  to  the  solid  head  that  he  had  been  '  fishing.' 
Alas,  a  Lord  General  has  many  Conferences  to  hold ; 
and  in  terrene  minds,  ligneous,  oleaginous,  and 
other,  images  himself  in  a  very  strange  manner ! 

The  candid  imagination,  busy  to  shape  out 

some  conceivable  Oliver  in  these  Thirty-one  months, 
will  accept  thankfully  the  following  small  indubi- 
tabilities,  or  glimpses  of  definite  events. 

December  8th,  1651.  In  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember (Whitlocke  dates  it  8th  December)  came 
heavy  tidings  over  from  Ireland,  dark  and  heavy 
in  the  house  of  Oliver  especially:  that  Deputy 
Ireton,  worn  out  with  sleepless  Irish  services,  had 
caught  an  inflammatory  fever,  and  suddenly  died. 
Fell  sick  on  the  16th  November,  1651;  died,  at 
Limerick,  on  the  26th. f  The  reader  remembers 
Bridget  Ireton,  the  young  wife  of  Cornbury  4  she 
is  now  Widow  Ireton ;  a  sorrowful  bereaved  wo- 
man. One  brave  heart  and  subtle-working  brain 
has  ended :  to  the  regret  of  all  the  brave.  A  man 
able  with  his  pen  and  his  sword;  '  very  stiff  in  his 
ways. ' 

Dryasdust,  who  much  loves  the  brave  Ireton  in 
a  rather  blind  way,  intimates  that  Ireton's  '  stern 
virtue'  would  i)robably  have  held  Cromwell  in 
awe ;  that  had  Ireton  lived,  there  had  probably  been 
no  sacrilege  against  the  Constitution  on  Oliver's 
part.  A  probability  of  almost  no  weight,  my  eru- 
dite friend.  The  '  stern  virtue'  of  Ireton  was  not 
sterner  on  occasion  than  that  of  Oliver ;  the  proba- 
bilities of  Iretons  disapproving  what  Oliver  did,  in 
the  case  alluded  to,  are  very  small,  resting  on  solid 

»  Ludlow,  i.  340.        t  Wood,  iii.  300  ;  Whitlocke,  p.  491 . 
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Ludlow  mainly ;  and  as  to  those  of  Ireton's  hold 
ing  Cromwell  '  in  awe,'  in  this  or  in  any  matter  he 
had  him.self  decided  to  do,  1  think  we  may  safely 
reckon  them  at  Zero,  my  erudite  friend  ! 

Lambert,  now  in  Scotland,  was  appointed  Deputy 
in  Ireton's  room ;  and  meant  to  go ;  but  did  not. 
Some  say  the  Widow  Irelon,  irritated  that  the  beau- 
tiful and  showy  Lady  Lambert  should  already 
'  take  precedence  of  her  in  St.  James's  Park,'  frus- 
trated the  scheme :  what  we  find  certain  is,  That 
Lambert  did  not  go,  that  Fleetwood  went;  and  far- 
ther, that  the  Widow  Ireton  in  due  time  became 
Wife  of  the  Widower  Fleetwood  :  the  rest  hangs 
vague  in  the  head  of  zealous  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  solid 
Ludlow,  and  empty  Rumour.*  Ludlow,  alreaJdy  on 
the  spot,  does  the  Irish  duties  in  the  interim.  Ire- 
ton has  solemn  Public  Funeral  in  England  :  copious 
monies  settled  on  his  Widow  and  Family :  all  hon- 
ours paid  to  him,  for  his  own  sake  and  his  Father- 
in-law's. 

March  25th,  1652.  Above  two  years  ago, 
when  this  Rump  Parliament  was  in  the  flush  of 
youthful  vigour,  it  decided  on  reforming  the  Laws 
of  England,  and  appointed  a  working  Committee 
for  that  object,  our  learned  friend  Bulstrode  one  of 
them.  Which  working  Committee  finding  the  job 
heavy,  gradually  languished  ;  and  after  some  Acts 
for  having  Law-proceedings  transacted  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  for  other  improvements  of  the  like 
magnitude,  died  into  comfortable  sleep.  On  my 
Lord  General's  return  from  Worcester,  it  had  been 
poked  up  again  ;  and,  novr  rubbing  its  eyes,  set  to 
work  in  good  earnest ;  got  a  subsidiary  Committee 
appointed,  of  Twenty-one  persons  not  members  of 
this  House  at  all.  To  say  and  suggest  what  im- 
provements were  really  wanted:  such  improve- 
ments they  the  working  Committee  would  then, 
with  all  the  readiness  in  life,  effectuate  and  intro- 
dace  in  the  shape  of  specific  Acts.  Accordingly, 
on  March  25th,  first  day  of  the  new  year  1652, 
learned  Bulstrode,  in  the  name  of  this  working 
Committee,  reports  that  the  subsidiary  Committee 
has  suggested  a  variety  of  things;  among  others 
some  improvement  in  our  method  of  Transferring 
Property — of  enabling  poor  John  Doe,  who  finds 
at  present  a  terrible  difficulty  in  doing  it,  to  inform 
Richard  Roe,  "  I  John  Doe  do,  in  very  fact,  sell  to 
thee  Richard  Roe,  such  and  such  a  Property — ac- 
cording to  the  usual  human  meaning  of  the  word 
sale  ;  and  it  is  hereby,  let  me  again  assure  thee,  in- 
disputably SOLD  to  thee  Richard,  hy  me  John :" 
which,  my  learned  friend  thinks,  might  really  be 
an  improvement.  To  which  end  he  will  introduce 
an  Act :  nay  there  shall  farther  be  an  Act  for  the 
•  Registry  of  Deeds  in  each  County' — if  it  please 
Heaven.  '  Neglect  to  register  your  Sale  of  Land 
in  this  promised  County  Register  within  a  given 
time,'  enacts  the  learned  Bulstrode,  '  such  Sale 
shall  be  void.  Be  exact  in  registering  it,  the  Land 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  incumbrance.'  Incum- 
brance :  yes,  but  what  is  '  incumbrance  .''  asks  all 
the  working  Committee,  with  wide  eyes,  when 
they  come  actually  to  sit  upon  this  Bill  of  Registry, 
and  to  hatch  it  into  some  kind  of  perfection : 
What  is  '  incumbrance  .''      No  mortal  can  tell. 


"  Hutchinsonf  Memoirs  (London,  1806,)  p.  196 ;  Lndlew, 
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They  sit  debatin*  it,  painfully  sifting  it,  '  for  three 
months  ;■•  three  months  by  Booker's  Almanac,  and 
the  Zodiac  Horologe  :  March  violets  have  become 
June  roses ;  and  still  they  debate  what  '  incum- 
brance' is ; — and  indeed,  I  think,  could  never  fix 
it  at  all ;  and  are  perhaps  debating  it,  if  so  doomed, 
in  some  twilight  fog?y  section  of  Dante's  Nether 
World,  to  all  Eternity,  at  this  hour!— Are  not 
diese  a  set  of  men  likely  to  reform  English  Law  ? 
Likely  these  lo  strip  ihe  accumulated  owl-droppings 
and  foul  guano-mountains  from  your  rock-island, 
and  lay  the  reality  bare — in  the  course  of  Eterni- 
ties .'  The  wish  waxes  livelier  in  Colonel  Pride 
that  he  could  see  a  certain  addition  made  to  the 
Scots  Colours  hung  in  Westminster  Hall  yonder. 

I  add  only,  for  the  sake  of  Chronology  that  on 
the  fourth  day  after  this  appearance  of  Bulstrode 
as  a  Law-reformer,  occurred  the  famous  Black 
Monday;  fearfuUest  eclipse  of  the  Sun  ever  seen 
by  mankind.  Came  on  about  nine  in  the  morning ; 
darker  and  darker;  ploughmen  unyoked  their 
teams,  stars  came  out,  birds  sorrowfully  chirping 
took  to  roost,  men  in  amazement  to  prayers :  a  day 
of  much  obscurity ;  Black  Monday,  or  Mirk  Mon- 
day; 29th  March,  1652.t  Much  noised  of  by 
Lilly,  B<joker,  and  the  buzzard  Astro'oger  tribe. 
Betokening  somewhat .'  Belike  that  Bulstrode  and 
this  Parliament  will,  in  the  way  of  Law-reform 
and  otherwise,  make  a  Practical  Gospel,  or  real 
Reijn  of  God,  in  this  England : — 

July  9th,  1652.  A  great  external  fact  which, 
no  doubt,  has  its  effect  on  all  internal  movements, 
is  the  War  with  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch,  ever 
since  our  Death- Warrant  to  Charles  First,  have 
Jooke  J  askance  at  the  Xew  Commonwealth,  which 
wished  to  stand  well  with  them ;  and  have  accu- 
mulated offence  on  offence  against  it.  Ambassador 
Dorislaus  was  assassinated  in  their  country; 
Charles  Second  was  entertained  there;  evasive 
slow  answers  were  enven  to  tough  St.  John,  who 
went  over  as  new  Ambassador:  to  which  St.  John 
responding  with  ajeat  directness,  in  a  proud,  brief 
and  very  emphatic  manner,  took  his  leave,  and 
came  home  again.  Came  home  again ;  and  passed 
the  celebrated  Navigation  Act,}:  forbidding  that  any 
goods  should  be  imported  info  England  except 
either  in  English  ships  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
where  the  goods  were  produced.  Thereby  terribly 
maiming  the  •  Carrjing  Trade  of  the  Dutch  :'  and 
indeed,  as  the  issue  proved,  depressing  the  Dutch 
Maritime  Interest  not  a  little,  and  proportionally 
elevating  that  of  England.  Embassies  in  conse- 
quence, from  their  irritated  High  Mightinesses: 
sea-tightings  in  consequence;  and  much  neeo- 
tiating,  apologising,  and  bickering  mounti^  ever 
higher ;— which  at  length,  at  the  date  abov^ven, 
issues  in  declared  War.  Dutch  War:  cannona- 
dings  and  fierce  sea-fight  in  the  narrow  scab; 
land-soldiers  drafted  to  fi»ht  on  ship-board;  and 
land-officers,  Blake,  Dean,  Monk,  who  became 
very  famous  sea-officers;  Blake  a  thrice-famous 
one;— poor  Dean  lost  his  life  in  this  business. 
They  doggedly  beat  the  Dutch,  and  again  beat 
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them:  their  best  Van  Tromps  and  De  Ruyters 
could  not  stand  these  terrible  Puritan  Sailors  and 
Gunners.  The  Dutch  gradually  grew  tame.  The 
public  mind,  occupied  with  sea- flights  and  sea-vic- 
tories, finds  again  that  the  New  Representative 
must  be  patiently  waited  for ;  that  this  is  not  a 
time  for  turning  out  the  old  Representative,  which 
has  so  many  afeirs  on  its  hands. 

But  the  Dutch  War  brings  another  consequence 
in  the  train  of  it :  renewed  severity  against  Delin- 
quents. The  necessities  of  cash  for  this  War  are 
great :  indeed  the  grand  business  of  Parliament  at 
present  seems  to  be  that  of  Finance — finding  of 
sinews  for  such  a  War.  Any  remnants  of  Royal 
lands,  of  Dean-and-Chapter  lands — sell  them  by 
rigorous  auction :  the  very  lead  of  the  Cathedrals 
one  is  tempted  to  sell ;  nay  almost  the  Cathedrals 
themselves,*  if  any  one  would  buy  them.  The 
necessities  of  the  Finance  Department  are  extreme. 
Money,  money :  our  Blakes  and  Monks,  in  deadly 
wrestle  with  the  Dutch,  must  have  money  ! 

Estates  of  Delinquents,  one  of  the  readiest  re- 
sources from  of  old,  cannot,  in  these  circumstances, 
be  forgotten.  Search  out  Delinquents;  in  every 
County  make  stringent  inquest  after  them  !  Many 
in  past  years,  have  made  light  settlements  with  lax 
Committee-men ;  neighbours,  not  without  pity  for 
them.  Many  of  minor  sort  have  been  overlooked 
altogether.  Bring  them  up,  every  Delinquent  of 
them ;  up  hither  to  the  Rhadamanthus-bar  of  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  and  Haberdashers'  Hall ;  sift  them, 
search  them ;  riddle  the  last  due  sixpence  out  of 
them.  The  Commons  Journals  of  these  months 
have  formidable  ell-long  Lists  of  Delinquents ;  List 
after  List ;  who  shall,  on  rigorous  terms,  be  ordered 
to  compound.  Poor  unknown  Royalist  Squires, 
from  various  quarters  of  England  ;  whose  names 
and  surnames  excite  now  no  notion  in  us  except 
that  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  :  my  Lord  General  has  seen 
them  '  crowding  by  thirties  and  forties  in  a  morn- 
ing'f  about  the!!e  Haberdasher-Grocer  Halls  of 
Doom,  with  hageard  expression  of  countenance; 
soliciting,  from  what  austere  official  person  they 
can  get  a  word  of,  if  not  mercy,  yet  at  least  swift 
judgment.  In  a  way  which  affected  my  Lord  Ge- 
neral's feelings.  We  have  now  the  third  year  of 
peace  in  our  borders:  is  this  what  you  call  Settle- 
ment of  the  Nation .' 


LETTER  CXXVI. 


The  following  Letter  '  to  my  honoured  Friend  Mr. 
Hungerford  the  Elder,'  which  at  any  rate  by  order 
of  time  introduces  itself  here,  has  probably  some 
reference  to  these  Delinquent  Businesses.  There 
were  three  Hungerfords  in  Parliament,  all  Wiltshire 
people ;  two  of  them  P*uritans,  but  purged  out  by 
Pride :  Henry,  Esq.,  •  recruiter'  for  Bedwin  since 
1646 ;  Sir  Edward,  recruiter  for  Chippenham  in 
like  manner.  The  third,  Anthony  Hungerford, 
original  Member  for  Malmesbury,  declared  for  the 
King  in  1642  ;  was  of  course  disabled,  and  is  and 
continues  a  Delinquent.  One  might  guess,  but 
nobody  can  know,  that  this  note  was  perhaps  ad- 
dressed to  the  first  of  these  Hunarerfords,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  affairs  of  the  last.  Or  as  probably,  it 
Parliamentary  HistorTr,  xx.  90.  f  Speech,  p^ttta. 
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might  refer  to  Sir  Edward's  affairs ;  who  is  now 
deceased,  and  has  a  Widow  soliciting.*  A  hasty 
Note,  on  some  'business'  now  unicnown,  about 
■which  an  unknown  'gentleman'  has  been  making 
inquiry  and  negotiation  ;  for  the  answer  to  which 
an  unknown  'servant'  of  some  'Mr.  Hungerford 
the  Elder'  is  waiting  in  the  hall  of  Oliver's  House 
— the  Cockpit,  I  believe,  at  this  dale  : — in  such 
faintly  luminous  state,  revealing  little  save  its  own 
existence,  must  this  small  Document  be  left. 

l^br  my  honoured  Friend,  Mr.  Hungerford  the  Elder, 
at  his  House :   These. 

•London,'  30th  July,  1652. 
Sir — I  am  very  sorry  my  occasions  will  not  permit 
me  to  retiirnf  to  you  as  I  would.  I  have  not  yet  fully 
spoken  with  the  Gentleman  I  sent  to  wait  upon  you  ; 
when  T  shall  do  it,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  be  more  par- 
ticular. Being  unwilling  to  detain  your  servant  any 
longer — with  my  service  to  your  Lady  and  Family. 
I  take  my  leave,  and  rest, 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell^ 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  with  my  Lord  General,  in 
this  Hungerford  and  other  businesses,  that  the  mere 
justice  of  any  matter  will  so  little  avail  a  man  in 
Parliament;  you  can  make  no  Vi^ay  till  you  have 
got  up  some  parly  on  the  subject  there. §  In  fact, 
red-tape  has,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  tied  up  the 
souls  of  men  in  this  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England.  They  are  becoming  hacks  of 
office ;  a  savour  of  Godliness  still  on  their  lips,  but 
seemingly  not  much  deeper  with  some  of  them.  I 
begin  to  have  a  suspicion  they  are  no  Parliament ! 
If  the  Commonwealth  of  England  had  not  still  her 
Army  Parliament,  rigorous  devout  Council  of  Offi- 
cers, men  in  right  life-and-death  earnest,  who  have 
.spent  their  blood  in  this  Cause,  who  in  case  of 
need  can  assemble  and  act  again — what  would  be- 
come of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  ?  Earnest 
persons,  from  this  quarter  and  that,  make  petition 
to  the  Lord  General  and  Officers,  That  they  would 
he  pleased  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  see 
right  done.  To  which  the  Lord  General  and  Offi- 
cers answer  always :  Wait,  be  patient ;  the  Par- 
liament itself  will  yet  do  it. 

What  the  « state  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales'  is,  in 
Wales  or  elsewhere,  I  cannot  with  any  accuracy 
ascertain ;  but  see  well  that  this  Parliament  has 
shown  no  zeal  that  way ;  has  shackled  rather,  and 
tied  up  with  its  sorrowful  red-tape  the  movements 
of  men  that  had  any  zeal||  Lamentable  enough. 
The  light  of  the  Everlasting  Truth  was  kindled; 
and  you  do  not  fan  the  sacred  flame,  yon  consider 
it  a  thing  which  may  be  left  to  itself !  Unhappy : 
and  for  what  did  we  fight  then,  and  wrestle  with 
our  souls  and  our  bodies  as  in  strong  agony;  be- 
sieging Heaven  with  our  prayers,  and  Earth  and 
its  Strengths,  from  Naseby  on  to  Worcester,  with 
our  pikes  and  cannon  .>  Was  it  to  put  an  official 
Junto  of  sonie  Three-score  Persons  into  the  high 
saddle  in  England ;  and  say.  Ride  ye .'  They 
would  need  to  be  Three-score  beautifniler  men  ! 
Our  blood  shed  like  water,  our  brethren's  bones 

•  Commons  Journals,  vii.  260  (18  February,  1653-3.) 
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whitening  an  hundred  fields;  Tredah  Storm,  Dun- 
bar death-agony,  and  God's  voice  from  the  battle- 
whirlwind  :  did  they  mean  no  more  but  you  ! — My 
Lord  General  urges  us  always  to  be  patient:  Pa- 
tience, the  Parliament  itself  will  yet  do  it.  That 
is  what  we  shall  see  ! — 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  seriously  owned  by 
every  reader,  this  present  Fag-end  of  a  Parliament 
of  England  has  failed  altogether  to  realize  the  high 
dream  of  those  old  Puritan  hearts.  '  Incumbrance,' 
it  appears,  cannot  in  the  abstract  be  defined  :  but  if 
you  would  know  in  the  concrete  what  it  is,  look 
there !  The  thing  we  fought  for,  and  gained  as  if 
by  miracle,  it  is  ours  this  long  while,  and  yet  not 
ours;  within  grasp  of  us,  it  lies  there  unattainable, 
enchanted  under  Parliamentary  formulas.  Ene- 
mies are  swept  away;  e.vtinguished  as  in  the 
brightness  of  the  Lord:  and  no  Divine  Kingdom, 
and  no  clear  incipiency  of  such,  has  yet  in  any 
measure  come! — these  are  sorrowful  reflections. 

For,  alas,  such  high  dream  is  difficult  to  realize! 
Not  the  Stuart  Dynasty  alone  that  opposes  it;  all 
the  Dynasties  of  the  Devil,  the  whole  perversions 
of  this  poor  Earth,  without  us  and  within  us,  op- 
pose it. — Yea,  answers  with  a  8ia;h  the  heart  of 
my  Lord  General :  Yea,  it  is  difficult,  and  thrice 
difficult ;—  and  yet  wo  to  us,  if  we  do  not  with  our 
whole  soul  try  it,  make  some  clear  beginning  of  it; 
if  we  sit  defining  '  incumbrance'  instead  ol  bending 
every  muscle  to  the  wheel  that  is  encumbered  !  Who 
art  thou  that  standest  still ;  that  having  pul-to  thy 
hand,  turne.'^t  back?  In  these  years  of  miracle  in 
England,  were  there  not  great  things,  as  if  by  di- 
vine voices,  audibly  promised  .'  '  The  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord!' — And  is  it  all  to  end  here .'  la 
Juntos  of  three-score  ;  in  Grocers-Hall  Committees, 
in  red-tape,  and  official  shakings  of  the  head? — 

My  Lord  General,  are  there  no  voices,  dumb 
voices  from  the  dejifhs  of  poor  England's  heart, 
that  address  themselves  to  you,  even  you?  My 
Lord  General  hears  voices;  and  would  fain  distin- 
guish and  discriminate  them.  Which,  in  all  these, 
is  the  God's  voice  ?  That  were  the  one  to  follow 
My  Lord  General,  I  think,  has  many  meditations, 
of  a  very  mixed,  and  some  of  a  very  abstruse  na- 
ture, in  these  months. 

August  13th,  1652.  This  day  came  a  '  Petition 
from  the  Officers  of  my  Lord  General's  Army,* 
which  a  little  alarmed  us.  Petition  craving  for 
some  real  reform  of  the  Law;  some  real  attempt 
towards  setting  up  a  Grospel  Mini.stry  in  England; 
real  and  general  ousting  of  scandalous,  incompe- 
tent and  plainly  diabolic  persons  from  all  offices  of 
Church  and  Slate;  real  beginning,  in  short,  of  a 
reign  of  Gospel  Truth  in  tliis  England  ; — and  for 
one  thing,  a  swift  progress  in  that  most  slow-going 
Bill  for  a  new  Repre.«!entative  ;  an  actual  endineof 
this  present  Fag-end  of  a  Parliament,  which  has 
now  sat  very  long  I  So,  in  most  respectful  lan- 
guage, prays  this  Petition*  of  the  Officers.  Peti- 
tion prefaced,  they  say,  with  earnest  prayer  to  (Jod : 
that  was  the  preface  or  prologue  they  gave  it ; — 
what  kind  of  epilo£:ue  they  might  be  prepared  to 
give  it,  one  does  not  learn  :  but  the  men  carry 
swords  at  their  sides;  and  we  have  known  them  I 
— •  Many  thought  this  kind  of  Petition  dangerous; 

♦  Wtiitloclte,  p.  616. 
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and  counselled  my  Lord  General  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  like :  but  he  seemed  to  make  light  of  it,'  says 
Bulstrode.  In  fact,  my  Lord  General  does  not  dis- 
approve of  it :  my  Lord  General,  alter  much  ab- 
struse meditation,  has  decided  on  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  it.  He,  and  a  serious  minority  in  Par- 
liament, and  in  England  at  large,  think  with  them- 
selves, once  more,  il  it  were  not  for  this  Army 
Parliament,  what  would  become  of  us? — Sjieaker 
Lenthali  'thanked'  these  Officers,  with  a  smile 
which  I  think  must  have  been  of  the  grimmest,  like 
that  produced  by  eating  thistles. 

September  14/A,  1652.  The  somnolent  slow- 
going  Bill  for  a  New  Representative,  which  has 
slept  much,  and  now  and  then  pretended  to  move 
a  little,  for  long  years  past,  is  resu.scitated  by  this 
Petition  ;  conies  out,  rubbing  its  eyes,  disposed  for 
decided  activity ; — and  in  fart  sleeps  no  more ;  can- 
not think  of  sleep  any  more,  the  noise  round  il 
waxing  ever  louder.  Settle  how  your  Representa- 
tive shall  be :  for  be  it  now  actually  must ! 

This  Bill,  which  has  slept  and  waked  so  long, 
does  not  sleep  again  :  but,  How  to  settle  the  con- 
ditions of  the  New  Representative? — there  is  a 
question  !  My  Lord  General  will  have  good  secu- 
rity against '  the  Presbyterian  Party,  that  they  come 
not  into  power  again ;  good  security  against  the 
red-tape  Party,  ttiat  they  sit  not  for  three  months 
defining  an  incumbrance  again.  How  shall  we 
settle  the  New  Repre.«entative ; — on  the  whole, 
what  or  how  shall  we  do  ?  For  the  old  stagnancy 
is  verily  broken  up :  these  petitioning  Army  Offi- 
cers, with  all  the  earnest  armed  and  unarmed  men 
of  England  in  the  rear  of  them,  have  verily  torn  us 
from  our  moorings :  and  we  do  go  adrift — with 
questionable  havens,  on  starboard  and  larboard, 
Tery difficult  of  entrance;  with  Mahlstroms  and 
Niagaras  very  patent  right  ahead  !  We  are  become 
to  mankind  a  Rump  Parliament ;  sit  here  we  can- 
not much  longer ;  and  we  know  not  what  to  do  ! 

'  During  the  month  of  October,  some  ten  or 
twelve  conferences  took  place' — private  conferen- 
ces between  the  Army  Officers  and  the  Leaders  of 
the  Parliament :  wherein  nothing  could  be  agreed 
upon.  Difficult  to  settle  the  New  Representative ; 
impossible  for  this  Old  Misrepresentative  or  Rump 
to  continue  !  What  shall  or  can  be  done  ?  Sum- 
mon, without  popular  intervention,  by  earnest  se- 
lection on  your  and  our  part,  a  Body  of  godly  wise 
Men,  the  Best  and  Wisest  we  can  find  in  England: 
to  them  entrust  the  whole  question ;  and  do  you 
abdicate,  and  depart  straightway,  say  the  Officers. 
Forty  good  Men,  or  a  Hundred-and-forty ;  choose 
them  well — they  will  define  an  incumbrance  in  less 
than  three  months,  we  may  hope,  and  tell  us  what 
to  do!  Such  is  the  notion  of  the  Army  Officers, 
and  my  Lord  General;  a  kind  of  Puritan  •  Conven- 
tion of  the  Notables,'  so  the  French  would  call  it : 
to  which  the  Parliament  Party  see  insuperable  ob- 
jections. What  other  remedy,  then?  The  Par- 
liament Party  mournfully  insinuate  that  there  is  no 
remedy,  except — except  continuance  of  the  present 
Rump!* 

November  "th,  1652.  'About  this  time,'  prior 
or  posterior  to  it,  while  such  conferences  and  ab- 
struse considerations  are  in  progress,  my  Lord 
'CJeneral,  walking  once  in  St.  James's  Park,  beck- 

*  Speech,  poslea, 
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ons  the  learned  Bulstrode,  who  is  also  there ;  strolls 
gradually  aside  with  him,  and  begins  one  of  the 
most  important  Dialogues.  Whereof  learned  Bul- 
strode has  preserved  some  record;  which  is  un- 
fortunately much  dimmed  by  just  suspicion  of  dra- 
maturgy on  the  part  of  Bulstrode ;  and  shall  not  be 
excerpted  by  us  here.  It  tends  consjiicuously  to 
show,  fint,  how  Cromwell  already  entertained  most 
alarming  notions  of  '  making  oneself  a  King,'  and 
even  wore  them  pinned  on  his  sleeve,  lor  the  in- 
spection of  the  learned ;  and  secondly,  how  Bul- 
strode, a  secret  royalist  in  the  worst  of  times  ad- 
vised him  by  no  means  to  think  of  that,  but  to  call 
in  Charles  Stuart — who  had  an  immense  populari- 
ty among  the  Powerful  in  England  just  then  !  'My 
Lord  Greneral  did  not  in  words  express  any  anger, 
but  only  by  looks  and  carriage ;  and  turned  aside 
from  me  to  other  company,' — as  this  Editor,  in 
quest  of  certainty  and  insight,  and  not  of  doubt 
and  fat  drowsy  pedantry,  will  now  also  do  ! 

November,  1652— March,  1653.  The  Dutch 
War  prospers  and  has  prospered,  Blake  and  Monk 
beating  the  Dutch  in  tough  sea-fights ;  Delinquents, 
monthly  Assessments,  and  the  lead  of  Cathedrals 
furnishing  the  sinews:  the  Dutch  are  about  send- 
ing Ambassadors  to  treat  of  Peace.  With  home 
affairs,  again,  it  goes  not  so  well.  Through  winter, 
through  spring,  this  Bill  for  a  New  Representative 
goes  along  in  its  slow  gestation ;  reappearing  Wed- 
nesday after  Wednesday ;  painfully  struggling  to 
take  a  shape  that  shall  fit  both  parties.  Parliament 
Grandees  and  Army  Grandees  both  at  once.  A 
thing  difficult;  a  thing  impossible!  Parliament 
Grandees,  now  become  a  contemptible  Rump,  wish 
they  could  grow  into  a  Reputable  Full  Parliament 
again,  and  have  the  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ing Persons  go  on  as  they  are  now  doing :  this 
naturally  is  their  wish.  Naturally  too  the  Army 
Party's  wish  is  the  reverse  of  this  :  that  a  Full  free 
Parliament,  with  safety  to  the  Gtoverning  Interests, 
and  due  subordination  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
other  factions,  should  assemble ;  but  also  that  the 
present  Governing  Persons,  with  their  red-tape 
habits  unable  to  define  an  incumbrance  in  three 
months,  should  for  most  part  be  out  of  it.  Impos- 
sible to  shape  a  Bill  that  will  fit  both  of  these 
Parties :  Tom  Thumb  and  the  Irish  Giant,  you  can- 
not, by  the  art  of  Parliamentary  tailoring,  clip  out 
a  coat  that  will  fit  them  both !  We  can  fancy  '  con- 
ferences,' considerations  deep  and  almost  awful ; 
my  Lord  General  looking  forward  to  possibilities 
that  fill  even  him  with  fear.  Puritan  Notables 
they  will  not  have  :  these  present  Governing  men 
are  clear  against  that:  not  Puritan  Notables; — and 
if  they  themselves,  by  this  New  Bill  or  otherwise, 
insist  on  staying  there,  what  is  to  become  of  them? 

Dryasdust  laments  that  this  invaluable  Bill,  now 
in  process  of  gestation,  is  altogether  lost  to  Posteri- 
ty; no  copy  even  of  itself,  much  less  any  record 
of  the  conferences,  debates,  or  contemporaneous 
considerations  on  it,  attainable  even  in  fractions  by 
mankind.  Much  is  lost,  my  erudite  friend; — and 
we  must  console  ourselves  !  The  substantial  es- 
sence of  the  Bill  came  out  afterwards  in  full  prac- 
tice, in  Oliver's  own  Parliaments.  The  present 
form  of  the  Bill,  I  do  clearly  perceive,  had  one 
clause.  That  all  the  Members  of  this  present  Rump 
should  continue  to  sit  without  re-election;  and 
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Btill  belter,  another,  That  they  should  be  a  general 
Election  Committee,  and  have  power  to  say  to  every 
new  Member,  "Thou  art  dangerous,  thou  shall 
not  enter;  go!"  This  clearly  in  the  Bill:  and  not 
less  clearly  that  the  Lord  General  and  Army  Party 
would  in  nowise  have  a  Bill  with  this  in  it — or  in- 
deed iiave  anv  Bill  that  was  to  be  the  old  story  over 
again  under  a  new  name.  So  much,  on  good  evi- 
dence, is  very  clear  to  me ; — the  rest,  which  is  all 
obliterated,  becomes  not  inconceivable.  Cost  what 
it  may  cost,  this  Rump  Parliament,  which  has  by 
its  conduct  abundantly  'defined  what  an  incum- 
brance is,'  shall  go  about  its  business.  Terrible 
Voices,  supernal  and  other,  have  said  it,  awfully 
enough,  in  the  hearts  of  some  men  !  Neither  under 
its  own  shabby  figure,  nor  under  another  more 
plausible,  shall  it  guide  the  Divine  JVIercies  and 
Miraculous  Affairs  of  this  Nation  any  farther. 

The  last  of  all  the  conferences  was  held  at  my 
Lord  General's  house  in  Whitehall,  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, 19ih  of  April,  1653.  Above  twenty  leading 
Members  of  Parliament  present,  and  many  Officers. 
Conference  of  which  we  shall  have  some  passing 
glimpse  from  a  sure  hand  by  and  by.*  Conference 
which  came  to  nothing,  as  all  the  others  had  done. 
Your  Bill  with  these  clauses  and  visible  tendencies 
in  it  cannot  pass,  says  the  one  party :  Your  Scheme 
of  Puritan  Notables  seems  full  of  danger,  says  the 
other.  What  remedy?  "  No  remedy  except — ex- 
cept that  you  leave  us  to  sit  as  we  are,  for  a  while 
yet !"  sugge.st  the  Official  persons. — "  In  no  wise  !" 
answer  the  Officers,  with  a  vehemence  of  look  and 
tone,  which  my  Lord  General,  seemingly  anxious 
to  do  it,  cannot  repress.  You  must  not,  and  cannot 
pit  longer,  say  the  Officers ; — and  their  look  says 
even.  Shall  not !  Bulstrode  went  home  to  Chelsea, 
very  late,  with  the  tears  in  his  big  dull  eyes,  at 
thought  of  the  courses  men  were  getting  into.  Bul- 
stroieand  Widdrington  were  the  most  eager  for  sit- 
ting; Chief-Justice  St.  John,  strange  thing  in  a  Con- 
stitutional gentleman,  declared  tliat  there  could  be 
no  sitting  for  us  any  longer.  We  parted,  able  to 
settle  on  nothing,  except  the  engagement  to  meet 
here  again  to-morrow  morning,  and  to  leave  the  Bill 
asleep  till  something  were  settled  on.  'A  leading 
person,'  Sir  Harry  Vane  or  another,  undertook  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  it  till  then. 

Wednesday,  20th  April,  1653.  My  Lord  Gen- 
eral accordingly  is  in  his  reception-room  this  morn- 
ing, '  in  plain  black  clothes  and  grey  worsted  stock- 
ings;' he,  with  many  Officers:  but  few  Members 
have  yet  come,  though  punctual  Bulstrode  and  cer- 
tain others  are  there.  Some  waiting;  some  impa- 
tience that  the  Members  would  come.  The  Mem- 
bers do  not  come;  instead  of  Members,  comes  a 
notice  that  they  are  busy  getting  on  with  their  Bill 
in  the  House;  hurrying  it  double-quick  through  all 
the  stages.  Possible .'  New  mess;igp  that  it  will  be 
Law  in  a  little  while,  if  no  interposition  take  place  ! 
Bulstrode  hastens  off  to  the  Hou.se :  my  Lord  Gen- 
eral, at  first  incredulous,  does  also  now  hasten  off 
— nay  orders  that  a  Company  of  Musketeers  of  his 
own  regiment  attend  him.  Hastens  off,  with  a  very 
high  e.vpression  of  countenance,  I  think  ; — saying 
or  feeling:  Who  would  have  believed  it  of  them  ' 
*'  It  is  not  honest ;  yea,  it  is  contrary  to  common  ho- 
nesty !" — My  Lord  General,  the  big  hour  is  come ! 
*  Speech,  po»t»a ;  see  also  Whitlocke,  p.  S20. 


Young  Colonel  Sidney,  the  celebrated  Algernon, 
sat  in  the  House  this  morning ;  a  House  of  some 
Fifty-three.*  Algernon  has  left  distinct  note  of  the 
affair;  less  distinct  we  have  from  Bulstrode,  who 
was  also  there,  who  seems  in  some  points  to  be  even 
wilfully  wrong.  Solid  Ludlow  was  far  ofTin  Ire- 
land, but  gathered  many  details  in  after-years ;  and 
faithfully  wrote  them  down  in  the  unappeasable 
indignation  of  his  heart.  Combining  these  three 
originals,  we  have,  after  various  perusals  and  col- 
lations and  considerations,  obtained  the  following 
authentic,  moderately  conceivable  account  :t 

'  The  Parliament  sitting  as  usual,  and  being  in 
debate  upon  the  Bill  with  the  amendments,  which 
it  was  thought  would  have  been  passed  that  day, 
the  Lord  General  Cromwell  came  into  the  House, 
clad  in  plain  black  clothes  and  grey  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  .sat  down,  as  he  u.sed  to  do,  in  an  ordinary 
place.'     For  some  time  he  listens  to  this  interesting 
debate  on  the  Bill ;  beckoning  once  to  Harrison,  who 
came   over   to  him,  and   answered  dubitatingly. 
Whereupon  the  Lord  General  sat  still,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer.     But  now  the  question 
being  to  be  put,  That  this  Bill  do  now  pass,  he 
beckons  again  to  Harrison,  says,  "  •  This  is  the 
time ;  I  must  do  it!' " — and  so  '  rose  up,  put  off  his 
hat,  and  spake.     At  the  first,  and  for  a  good  while, 
he  .spake  to  the  commendation  of  the  Parliament  for 
their  pains  and  care  of  the  public  good  ;  but  after- 
wards he  changed  his  style,  told  them  of  their  in- 
justice, delays  of  justice,  self-interest,  and  other 
faults' — rising  higher  and  higher,  into  a  very  ag- 
gravated style  indeed.     An  honourable  Member, 
Sir  Peter  Wentworth  by  name,  not  known  to  my 
readers,  and  by  me  better  known  than  trusted,  rises 
to  order,  as  we  phra.«e  it;  says,  "It  is  a  strange 
language  this;  unusual  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment this !  And  from  a  trusted  servant  too  ;  and  one 
whom  we  have  so  highly  honoured ;  and  one  " — 
"  '  Come,  come  !' "  exclaims  my  Lord  General  in  a 
very  high  key,  "  we  have  had  enough  of  this," — 
and  in  fact  my  Lord  General  now  blazing  all  up 
into  clear  conllagration,  exclaims,  "  '  I  will  put  an 
end  to  your  prating,' "  and  steps  forth  into  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  '  clapping  on  his  hat,'  and  oc- 
casionally '  stamping  ihe  floor  with  his  feet,'  be- 
gins a  discourse  which  no  man  can  report !    He 
says — Heavens!  he  is  heard  saying :    "'It  is  not 
fit  that  you  should  sit  here  any  longer !'  You  have 
sat  too  long  here  for  any  good  }  ou  have  been  doing 
lately.     '  You  shall  now  give  ;,lace  to  better  men  I 
— Call  them  in  !'"  adds  he  briefly,  to  Uarrisori,  ia 
word  of  com-nand :  and  'some  twenty  or  thirty* 
grim  musketeers  enter,  with  bullets  in  their  snap- 
hances;  grimly  prompt  for  orders ;  and  stand  in  some 
attitude  of  Carry-arms  there.     Veteran  men  :  men 
of  might  and  men  of  war,  their  faces  are  as  the 
faces  of  lions,  and  their  feet  are  swift  as  the  roea 
upon  the  mountains ; — not  beautiful  to  honourable 
gentlemen  at  this  moment ! 

"You  call  yourselves  a  Parliament,"  continues 
my  Lord  General  in  clear  blaze  of  conflagration : 
"  '  You  are  no  Parliament :  I  say  you  are  no 
Parliament !    Some  of  you  are  drunkards,' "  and 

♦  That  is  Cromwell's  numtj^r  ;  Ludlow,  far  dii^tant,  and  not 
creditable  on  this  occasion,  says  '  Kighty  or  a  Hundred  ' 

(  lilencowe'3  Sidney  Papers  (London,  IMS,)  pp.  139-41  i 
Whitlocke,  p.  5-20  ;  Ludlow,  ii  456 ;— the  last  two  are  reprinte* 
in  Faj-liamentary  Ilistory,  xx.  13S. 
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his  eye  flashes  on  poor  Mr.  Chaloner,  an  official 
man    of   some    value,    addicted    to    the    bottle; 

" '  some  of  you  are  ' "  and  he  glares  into 

Harry  Marten,  and  the  poor  Sir  Peter  who  rose  to 
order,  lewd  livers  both ;  "  living  in  open  contempt 
of  God's  Commandments.  Following  your  own 
greedy  appetite?,  and  the  Devil's  Commandments. 
'Corrupt  unjust  persons,'"  and  here  I  think  he 
glanced  •  at  Sir  BuJstrode  Whitlocke,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  givmg  him  and 
others  very  sharp  language,  though  he  named 
them  not :'  "  '  Corrupt  unjust  persons ;  scandalous 
to  the  profession  of  the  Grospel :'  how  can  you  be  a 
Parliament  for  God's  People  r  Depart,  I  say;  and  let 
us  have  done  with  you.   In  the  name  of  God — go !" 

The  House  is  of  course  all  on  its  feet — uncertain 
almost  whether  not  on  its  head  :  such  a  scene  as 
was  never  seen  before  in  any  House  of  Commons. 
History  reports  with  a  shudder  that  my  Lord  Ge- 
neral, lifting  the  sacred  Mace  itself,  said,  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ?  Take  it  away !  " — 
and  gave  it  to  a  muskeeter.  And  now — "  Fetch 
him  down ! "  says  he  to  Harrison,  flashing  on  the 
Speaker.  Speaker  Lenthall,  more  an  ancient  Ro- 
man than  anything  else,  declares.  He  will  not  come 
till  forced.  "  Sir,"  said  Harrison,  "  I  will  lend 
you  a  hand;"  on  which  Speaker  Lenthall  came 
down,  and  gloomily  vanished.  They  all  vanished ; 
iioodinggloomily  clamorously  out,  to  their  ulterior 
businesses,  and  respective  places  of  abode:  the 
Long  Parliament  is  dissolved  I  " '  It's  you  that 
have  forced  me  to  this,'"  exclaims  my  Lord  Ge- 
neral :  "  '  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  He  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon 
the  doing  of  this  work.' "  '  At  their  going  out, 
some  say  the  Lord  General  said  to  young  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  calling  him  by  his  name.  That  he  might 
have  prevented  this  ;  but  that  he  was  a  juggler, 
and  had  not  common  honesty.'  "  '  O  Sir  Harry 
Vane,'  thou  with  thy  subtle  casuistries  and  ab- 
struse hair-splittings,  thou  art  other  than  a  good 
one,  I  think!  'The  Lord  deliver  me  from  thee. 
Sir  Harry  Vane ! '"  '  All  being  gone  out,  the  door 
of  the  House  was  locked,  and  the  Key  with  the 
Mace,  as  I  heard,  was  carried  away  by  Colonel 
Otley;' — and  it  is  all  over,  and  the  unspeakable 
Catastrophe  has  come,  and  remains 

Such  was  the  destructive  wrath  of  my  Lord 
General  Cromwell  against  the  nominal  Rump  Par- 
liament of  England.  Wrath  which  innumerable 
mortals  since  have  accounted  extremely  diabolic ; 
■which  some  now  begin  to  account  partly  divine. 
Divine  or  diabolic,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  left  for 
the  commentaries  of  men.  The  Rump  Parliament 
has  gone  its  ways ; — and  truly,  except  it  be  in  their 
own,  I  know  not  in  what  eyes  are  tears  at  their  de- 
parture. They  went  very  softly,  softly  as  a  Dream, 
aay  all  witnesses.  "  We  did  not  hear  a  dog  bark  at 
their  going  !  "  asserts  my  Lord  General  elsewhere. 

It  is  said  ray  Lord  General  did  not,  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  House,  contemplate  quite  as  a  cer- 
tainty this  strong  measure ;  but  it  came  upon  him 
Bke  an  irresis^tible  impulse,  or  inspiration,  as  he 
Jieard  their  Parliamentary  eloquence  proceed.  "  Per- 
ceiving the  spirit  of  God  so  strong  upon  me,  I  would 
ao  longer  consult  flesh  and  blood."*     He  has  done 

*  Godwin,  iii.  4d6  (who  cite*  Ediard ;  aot  mach  of  an 
■Kthoiitj  in  such  matters.) 


it,  at  all  events;  and  is  responsible  for  the  results 
it  may  have.  A  responsibility  which  he,  as  well 
as  most  of  us,  knows  to  be  awful ;  but  he  fancies 
it  was  in  answer  to  the  English  Nation  and  to  the 
Alaker  of  the  English  Nation  and  of  him ;  and  he 
will  do  the  best  he  may  with  it. 


LETTER  CXXVII. 

We  have  to  add  here  an  Official  Letter,  of  small 
significance  in  itself,  but  curious  for  its  date,  the 
Saturday  after  this  great  Transaction,  and  for  the 
other  indications  it  gives.  Except  the  Lord  Gene- 
ral, '  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Forces  raised 
and  to  be  raised,'  there  is  for  the  moment  no  Au- 
thority very  clearly  on  foot  in  England  ;—  though 
Judges,  and  all  manner  of  Authorities  whatsoever 
do,  after  some  little  preliminary  parleying,  consent 
to  go  on  as  before. 

The  Draining  of  the  Fens  had  been  reamed  un- 
der better  auspices  when  the  War  ended  ;*  and  a 
new  Company  of  Adventurers,  among  whom  Oliver 
himself  is  one,  are  vigorously  proceeding  with  a 
New  Bedford  Level — the  same  that  yet  continues; 
A  '  Petition'  of  theirs,  addressed  '  To  the  Lord  Gen- 
eral,' in  these  hasty  hours,  sets  forth  that  upon  the 
'  20th  of  this  instant  April'  (exactly  while  Oliver 
was  turning  out  the  Parliament !),  '  about  a  Hun- 
dred-and-fitty  persons,'  from  the  Towns  of  Swaff- 
ham  and  Botsham — which  Towns  had  petitioned 
about  certain  rights  of  theirs,  and  got  clear  promise 
of  redress  in  fit  time — uid  '  tumultuously  assemble,' 
to  seek  redress  for  themselves ;  did  '  by  force  e.xpel 
your  Petitioners'  workmen  from  their  diking  and 
working  in  the  said  Fens ;'  did  tumble  in  again  •  the 
dikes  by  them  made ;'  and  in  fine  did  peremptorily 
signify  that  if  they  or  any  other  came  again  to  dike 
in  these  Fens,  it  would  be  worse  for  them.  '  The 
evil  efietts  of  which' — are  very  apparent  indeed. 
Whereujion  this  Official  Letter,  or  Warrant;  writ- 
ten doubtless  in  the  press  of  much  other  business. 

'  To  Mr.  Parker,  Agent  for  the  Company  of  Adven- 
turers for  Draining  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens. 

•  Whitehall,'  -236  April,  1&53. 
Mr.  P.\rk£B — I  hear  some  unruly  (>ersoD3  have 
lately  committed  great  outrages  in  Cambridgeshire, 
about  Swalfham  and  Botsham,  in  throwing  down  the 
works  making  by  the  Adventurers,  and  menacing 
those  that  employ  thereabout.  Wherefore  I  desire 
you  to  send  one  of  my  Troops,  with  a  Captain,  who 
may  by  all  means  persuade  the  people  to  quiet,  by 
letting  them  know,  They  must  not  riotously  do  any- 
thing, for  that  must  not  be  suffered:  but  '  that' if 
there  be  any  wrong  done  by  the  Adventurers — upoa 
complaint,  such  course  shall  be  taken  as  appertains  to 
justice,  and  right  will  be  done.  I  rest. 
Your  loving  friend, 

OuVER  CR03irWEtI,.t 

The  Declaration  of  the  Lord  General  and  his 
Counal  of  Officers-t  which  came  out  on  the  Friday 
following  the  grand  Catastrophe,  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  Oliver's  composition':  it  is  a  Narrative  of  calm 
pious  tone,  of  considerable  length  ;  promises,  as  a 

•  Act  for  that  object  (Scobell,  ii.  33.)  29  May.  1649. 

t  Krom  the  Record*  of  the  Fen  Office,  in  Sergeants'  Inn, 
London  ;  conimanicated,  with  other  Papers  relating  thereto, 
by  Samuel  Wells,  £iq.         ;  H  April,  Cromwelliana,  p.  190L 
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second  Declaration  does  still  more  explicitly,*  a 
Real  Assembly  of  the  Puritan  Notables ; — and  on 
the  whole  can  be  imagined  by  the  reader ;  nay  we 
shall  hear  the  entire  substance  of  it,  from  Oliver's 
own  mouth,  before  long.  These  Declarations  and 
other  details  we  omit.  Conceive  that  all  manner  of 
Authorities,  with  or  without  some  little  preambling, 
agree  Jo  go  on  as  heretofore  ;  that  adherences  arrive 
from  Land-Generals  and  Sea-Generals  by  return  of 
post ;  that  the  old  Council  of  State  having  vanish- 
ed with  its  Mother,  a  new  Interim  Council  of  State, 
with  'OliveriCromwell  Captain  General'  at  the  head 
of  it,  answers  equally  well;  in  a  word,  that  all 
people  are  looking  eagerly  forward  to  these  same 
'  Known  Persons,  Men  fearing  God,  and  of  ap- 
proved Integrity,'  who  are  now  to  be  got  together 
from  all  quarters  of  England,  to  say  what  shall  be 
done  with  this  Commonwealth — whom  there  is  now 
no  Fag-end  of  a  corrupt  Parliament  to  prevent  just 
men  from  choosing  with  their  best  ability.  Con- 
ceive ail  this,  and  read  the  following 

SUMMONS. 
To , 

Forasmuch  as,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Par- 
liament, it  became  necessary,  that  the  peace,  safety 
and  good  government  of  this  Commonwealih  should 
be  provided  for:  And  in  order  thereunto,  divers  Per- 
sons fearing  God,  and  of  approved  Fidelity  and  Ho- 
nesty, are,  by  myself  with  the  advice  of  my  Council 
of  Officers,  nominated ;  to  whom  the  great  charge 
and  trust  of  so  weighty  affairs  is  to  be  committed : 
And  having  good  assurance  of  your  love  to,  and  cou- 
rage for,  God  and  the  interest  of  His  Cause,  and 

*  that '  of  the  good  People  of  this  Commonwealth  : 

I,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain  General  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  Armies  and  Forces  raised 
and    to  be  raised   within    this   Commonwealth,   do 

hereby  summon  and  require  You, ,  being 

one  of  the  Persons  nominated — Personally  to  be  and 
appear  at  the  Council-Chamber,  commonly  known  or 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Council-Chamber  at  White- 
hall, within  the  City  of  Westminster,  upon  the  Fourth 
day  of  July  next  ensuing  the  d^te  hereof;  Then  and 
there  to  take  upon  you  the  said  Trust :  into  which 
you  are  hereby  called,  and  appointed  to  serve  as  a 

Member  for  the  County  of .     And  hereof  you 

are  not  to  fail. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  6th  day  of  June, 
1653.  Oliver  Cromwell. f 

SPEECH  FIRST. 

A  HuNDRED-AND-FORTY  of  these  Summonses  were 
issued  ;  and  of  all  the  Parties  so  summoned,  '  only 
two'  did  not  attend.     Disconsolate  Bulstrode  says, 

•  Many  of  this  Assembly  being  persons  of  fortune 
and  knowledge,  it  was  much  wondered  at  by  some 
that  they  would  at  this  Summons,  and  from  such 
bands,  take  upon  them  the  Supreme  Authority  of 
this  Nation  ;  considering  how  little  right  Cromwell 
and  his  officers  had  to  give  it,  or  those  Gentlemen 
to  take  it. 'J  My  disconsolate  friend,  it  is  a  sign 
that  Puritan  England  in  general  dccepts  this  action 
of  Cromwell  and  his  Officers,  and  thanks  them  for 
it,  in  such  a  case  of  extremity  ;  saying  as  audibly 
as  the  means  permitted :  Yea,  we  did  wish  it  so ! 
Rather  mournful  to  the  disconsolate  official  mind  ! 

♦  30  April,  ibid.,  p.  122. 

t  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p  125.) 

t  Whitiocke,  p.  634. 


— Lord  Clarendon  again,  writing  with  much  lati- 
tude, has  characterized  this  Convention  as  contain- 
ing in  it  ♦  divers  Gentlemen  who  had  estates,  and 
such  a  proportion  of  credit'  in  the  w  orld  as  might 
give  some  colour  to  the  business,  but  consisting  on 
the  whole  of  a  very  miserable  beggarly  sort  of  per- 
sons, acquainted  with  nothing  but  the  art  of  pray- 
ing; •  aruficers  of  the  meanest  trades,'  if  they  evep 
had  any  trade  .-—all  which  the  reader  shall,  if  ha 
please,  add  to  the  general  gtmno-moun tains,  and 
pass  on  not  regarding. 

The   undeniable  fact  is,    these  men  were,  as 
Whitiocke,  intimates,  a  quite  reputable  Assembly  ; 
got  together  by  anxious  '  consultation  of  the  godly 
Clergy'  and  chief  Puritan  lights  in  their  respective 
Counties ;  not  without  much  earnest  revision  and 
solemn  consideration  in  all  kinds,  on  the  part  ol 
men  adequate  enough  for  such  a  work,  and  desi- 
rous enough  to  do  it  well.     The  List  of  the  Assem- 
bly exists  ;♦  not  yet  entirely  gone  dark  for  man- 
kind.    A  fair  proportion  of  I  hem  still  recognizable 
to  mankind.     Actual  Peers  one  or  two :  founders 
of  Peerage  families,  two  or  three,  which  still  ex- 
ist among  us — Colonel  Edward   Montague,  Col- 
onel  Charles  Howard,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper. 
And   better  than  King's  Peers,   certain  Peers  of 
Nature ;  whom  if  not  the  King  and  his  pasteboard 
Norroys  have  had  the  luck  to  make  Peers  of,  the 
living  heart  of  England  has  since  raised  to  the 
Peerage,  and  means  to  keep  there — Colonel  Robert 
Blake,  the  Sea-King,  for  one.     '  Known  persons,'  I 
do  think;    'of  approved  integrity,    men  fearing 
God  ;'  and  perhaps  not  entirely  destitute  of  sense 
any  one  of  them  !      Truly  it  seems  rather  a  distin- 
guished Parliament — even  though  Mr.  Praisegod 
Barebone,  '  the  Leather-merchant  in  Fleet-street,' 
be,  as  all  mortals  must  admit,  a  member  of  it. 
The    fault,  I   hope,    is    forgivable  ?      Praisegod, 
though  he  deals  in  leather,  and  has  a  name  which 
can  be  misspelt,  one  discerns  to  be  the  son  of  Pious 
parents ;  to  be  himself  a  man  of  piety,  of  under- 
standing and  weight — and  even  of  considerable  pri- 
vate capital,  my  witty  flunkey  friends !     We  will 
leave  Praisegod  to  do  the  best  he  can,  1  think. — 
And  old  Francis  Rouse  is  there  from  Devonshire  ; 
once  member  for  Truro;    Provost  of  Eaton  Col- 
lege;   whom    by  and   by   they  made   Speaker; 
whose   Psalms  the    Northern    Kirks   still    sing. 
Richard  Mayor  of  Hursley  is  there,  and  even  idle 
Dick   Norton ;    Alexander  Jaffray   of    Aberdeen, 
Laird  Swinton  of  the  College  of  Justice  in  Edin- 
burgh ;   Alderman  Ireton,  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
Deputy,  colleague  of  Praisegod   in  London,      la 
fact  a  real  Assembly  of  the  Notables  in  Puritan 
England;   a  Parliament,   Parliamentum ,  or  real 
Speaking- Apparatus  for  the  now  dominant  Inter- 
est in  England,  as  exact  as  could  well  be  got — 
much  more  exact,  I  suppose,  than  any  ballot-box, 
free  hustings  or  ale-barrel  election  usually  yields. 
Such  is  the  As.sembly  called  the  Little  Parlia- 
ment, and  wittily  Barebones's  Parliament ;  which 
meets  on  the  4th  of  July.     Their  witty  name  sur- 
vives; but  their  history  is  gone  all  dark;  and  no 
man,  for  the  present,  has  in  his  head  or  in  his  heart 
the  faintest  intimation  of  what  they  did  or  what 
they  aimed  to  do.     They  are  very  dark  to  us ;  and 
will  never  be  illuminated  much !    Here  is  one 

Somen'  Tracts,  L  316. 
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glance  of  them  face  to  face ;  here  in  this  Speech  of 
Ohver's— if  we  can  read  it,  and  listen  alone  with 
them  to  it.  There  is  this  one  glance ;  and  for  six 
generations,  we  may  say,  in  the  English  mind 
there  has  not  been  another. 

Listenins^  from  a  distance  of  two  Centuries, 
across  the  Dealh-chasms,  and  howling  kingdoms  of 
Decay,  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  everj-thing !  But  let  us 
faithfully  do  the  best  we  can.  Having  once  pack- 
ed Drj'asdust,  and  his  unedifying  cries  of  "  Non- 
•ense !  Mere  Hypocrisy !  Ambitious  Dupery !" 
Stt.,  &c. ,  about  his  business;  closed  him  safe  under 
hatches,  and  !;ot  silence  established — we  shall  per- 
haps hear  a  word  or  two;  have  a  real  glimpse  or 
two  of  things  long  vanished ;  and  see  for  moments 
this  fabulous  Barebones's  Parliament  itself,  standing 
dim  in  the  heart  of  the  extinct  centuries,  as  a  recog- 
nizable fact,  once  flesh  and  blood,  now  air  and 
memory  ;  not  uatragical  to  us  ! 

Read  this  first,  from  the  old  Newspapers ;  and 
then  the  Speech  itself,  which  the  laborious  itditor 
has  with  all  industry  copied  and  corrected  from 
Two  Contemporaneous  Reports  by  diftrent  hands, 
and  various  editions  of  these.  Note,  however: 
The  Italic  sentences  in  brackets,  most  part  of 
"which,  and  yet  perhaps  not  enough  of  which  I 
have  suppressed,  are  evidently  by  altogether  mo- 
dem hand! 

•  July  4th,  1653.  This  being  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Letters  of  Summons  from  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  General,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Persons  called 
to  the  Supreme  Authority,  there  came  about  a 
Hundred-and-twent)'  of  them  to  the  Council  Cham- 
ber in  Whitehall.  After  each  person  had  given  in 
a  Ticket  of  his  Name,  they  all  entered  the  room, 
and  sat  dov^-n  in  chairs  apiK>inted  for  them,  round 
about  the  table.  Then  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
General,  standing  by  the  window  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  as  many  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Army  as  the  room  could  well  contain,  some  on 
his  right  hand  and  others  on  his  left,  and  about 
him — made  the  following  Speech  to  the  Assembly :' 

Gkntlemex,  I  suppose  the  Snmmons  that  hath 
been  instrumental  to  bring  you  hither  gives  you  well 
to  understand  the  occasion  of  your  being  here. 
Howbeit,  I  have  something  farther  to  impart  to  you, 
which  is  an  Instrument  drawn  up  by  the  consent  and 
advice  of  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Army ;  which 
is  a  little  (as  we  conceive)  more  significant  than  the 
Letter  of  the  Summons.  We  have  that  here  to  ten- 
der you ;  and  somewhat  likewise  to  say  farther  for 
our  own  exoneration  ;*  which  we  hope  may  be  some- 
what farther  for  your  satisfaction.  And  withal 
seeing  you  sit  here  somewhat  tmeasily  by  reason  of 
the  scantness  of  the  room,  and  heat  of  the  weather, 
I  shall  contract  myself  with  respect  thereunto. 

We  have  not  thought  it  amiss  a  little  to  remind 
}'ou  of  that  series  of  Providences  wherein  the  Lord 
hath  appeared,  dispensing  wonderful  things  to  these 
Nations  from  the  beginning  of  our  Troubles  to  this 
very  day. 

If  I  should  look  much  backward,  we  might  remind 
you  of  the  state  of  affairs  as  they  were  before  the 
•bort,  that  is  the  last  Parliament — in  what  posture  the 
things  of  this  Nation  then  stood  :  but  they  do  so  well, 
I  presume,  occur  to  all  your  memories  and  knowledge, 
that  1  shall  not  need  to  look  so  far  backward.     Nor 

•  '  Exoneration  '  does  not  here  mean  '  excuse '  or  '  shifting 
awaj  of  blame, 'bat  mere  layin^down  of  office  withdae  form. 


yet  to  those  hostile  occasions  which  arose  between 
the  King  that  was  and  the  Parliament*  that  then  fol- 
lowed. And  indeed  should  I  b^gia  much  later,  the 
things  that  would  fall  very  necessarily  before  you, 
would  rather  be  for  a  History  than  for  a  verbal  Dis- 
course at  this  present. 

But  thus  far  we  may  look  back.  You  very  well 
know,  it  pleased  God,  much  about  the  midst  of  this 
War,  to  winnow  (if  I  may  so  say)  the  forces  of  this 
Nation  ;t  and  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  other 
men  of  other  principles  than  those  that  did  engage  at 
the  first.  By  what  ways  and  means  that  was  brought 
about,  would  ask  more  time  than  is  allotted  me  to 
mind  you  of  it.  Indeed  there  are  Stories  that  do  recite 
those  Transactions,  and  give  you  narratives  of  mat- 
ters of  fact :  but  those  thraga  wherein  the  life  and 
power  of  them  lay ;  thoac  etrange  windings  and  turn- 
ings of  Providence;  ihpee  very  great  appearances 
of  God,  in  crossing  and  thwarting  the  purposes  of 
men,  that  He  might  raise  up  a  poor  and  contemptible 
company  of  men.J  neither  versed  in  military  affairs^ 
nor  having  much  natural  propensity  to  them,  '  into 
wonderful  success — !'  Simply  by  their  o.vning  a 
Principle  of  Godliness  and  Religion ;  which  so  soon 
as  it  came  owned,  and  the  state  of  affairs  put  upon 
the  foot  of  that  account,§  how  God  blessed  them, 
furthering  all  undertakings,  yet  using  the  most  im- 
probable and  the  most  contemptible  and  despicable 
means  (for  that  we  shall  ever  own) :  is  very  well 
known  to  you. 

What  the  several  Successes  and  Issues  have  been, 
is  not  lit  to  mention  at  this  time  neither ; — though  I 
confess  I  thought  to  have  enlarged  myself  upon  that 
subject ;  forasmuch  as  Consideriug  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  operations  of  His  hands,  is  a  principal  part  of 
our  duty;  and  a  great  encouragement  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  hands  and  of  our  faith,  for  that  which 
is'bebind.U  And  among  other  ends  which  those  mar- 
vellous Dispensations  have  been  given  us  for,  that's  a 
principal  end,  which  ought  to  be  minded  by  us. 

'  Certainly'  in  this  revolution  of  affairs,  as  the  is- 
sue of  those  Successes  which  God  was  pleased  to 
give  to  the  Army,  and  'to'  the  Authority  that  then 
stood,  there  were  very  great  things  brought  about ; — 
besides  those  dints  that  came  upon  the  Nations?  and 
places  where  the  War  itself  was,  very  great  things  ia 
CivU  matters  too.  '  As  first,'  the  bringing  of  Offen- 
ders to  justice — and  the  greatest  of  them.  Bringing 
of  the  State  of  this  Government  to  the  name  (at  least) 
of  a  Commonwealth.  Searching  and  sifting  of  all 
persons  and  places.  The  King  removed  and  brought 
to  justice  ;  and  many  great  ones  with  him.  The 
House  of  Peers  laid  aside.  The  House  of  Commons 
itself,  the  representative  of  the  People  of  England, 
winnowed,  sifted  and  brought  to  a  handful ;  as  yon 
very  well  remember. 

And  truly  God  would  not  rest  there  : — for  by  the 
way,  although  it's  fit  for  us  to  ascribe**  our  failings 
and  miscarriages  to  ourselves,  yet  the  gloriousness 
of  the  work  may  well  be  attributed  to  God  himself, 
and  may  be  called  His  strange  work.  You  remem- 
ber well  that  at  the  Change  of  the  Government  there 
was  not  an  end  of  our  Troubles  {No  .'] — although  ia 
that  year  were  such  high  things  transacted  as  indeed 
made  it  to  be  the  most  memorable  year  (I  mean  the 
year  164S)  that  this  Nation  ever  saw.  So  many  In- 
surrections, ff  Invasions,  secret  Designs,  open  and  pub- 
lic Attempts,  all  quashed  in  so  short  a  time,  and  tbi* 
by  the  very  signal  appearance  of  God  Himself;  whiclj^ 

*  The  Long  Parliament. 

t  Self-denying  Ordinance  ;  beginning  of  1645  :  see  vol  i  p.. 
153  et  seq.  J  Fairfax's  Armv.         ^  Upon  that  footing. 

H  Still  to  come.  T  England,  Ireland,  Scotland. 

**  '  Intille  '  in  <iri». 

tfKent,  St.  Neofs.  Colchester,  Welsh  Poycrat  Pembrok*, 
Scotch  Hamilton  at  Preston,  ice.,  kc. 
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I  hope  we  sliall  never  forget !— You  know  also,  as  T 
said  before,  that,  as  the  first  effect  of  that  memorable 
year  of  1618  was  to  lay  a  foundation,  by  bringing 
Offenders  to  Punishment,  so  it  brought  likewise  to 
the  Change  of  Government: — although  it  were  worth 
the  time  'perhaps,  if  one  had  time,'  to  speak  of  the 
carriage  of  some  in  places  of  trust,  in  most  emi- 
nent places  of  trust,  which  was  such  as  (had  not 
God  miraculously  appeared)  would  have  frustrated 
us  of  the  hopes  of  all  our  undertakings.  1  mean 
by  the  closure  of  the  Treaty  that  was  endeavoured 
with  the  King;*  whereby  they  would  have  put 
into  his  hands  all  thai  we  had  engaged  for,  and  all 
our  security  should  hav«  been  a  liitle  piece  of  Paper! 
That  thing  going  off,  you  very  well  know  how  it 
kept  this  Nation  still  in  broils  by  sea  and  land.  And 
yet  what  God  wrought  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  you 
likewise  know  ;  until  he  had  finished  these  Troubles, 
upon  the  matter,!  by  His  marvellous  salvation 
wrought  at  Worcester, 

I  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  very  much  troubled  in 
my  own  spirit  that  the  necessity  of  affairs  requires  I 
should  be  so  short  in  those  things  :  because,  as  I  told 
you,  this  is  the  leanest  part  of  the  Transactions,  this 
mere  historical  Narrative  of  them  ;  there  being  in 
every  particular;  in  the  King's  first  going  from  the 
Parli  'ment,  in  the  pnlling-down  of  the  bishops,  the 
House  of  Peers,  in  every  step  towards  that  Change 
of  the  Government — I  say  there  is  not  any  one  of  these 
things,  thus  removed  and  reformed,  but  hath  an  evi- 
dent print  of  Providence  set  upon  it,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read  it.  I  am  sorry  1  have  not  an  opportuni- 
ty to  be  more  particular  on  these  points,  which  I  prin- 
cipally designed,  this  day  ;  thereby  to  stir  up  your 
hearts  and  mine  to  gratitude  and  confidence. 

I  shall  now  begin  a  little  to  remind  you  of  the  pas- 
sages that  have  been  transacted  since  Worcester. 
Coming  from  whence  with  the  rest  of  my  fellow  offi- 
cers and  Soldiers,  we  did  expect,  and  had  some  rea- 
sonable confidence  our  e.xpectations  would  not  be 
frustrated.  That,  having  such  an  history  to  look  back 
unto,  such  a  God,  so  eminently  visible,  even  our  ene- 
mies confessing  that  "  God  Himself  was  certainly 
engaged  against  them,  else  they  should  never  have 
been  disappointed  in  every  engagement," — and  that 
may  be  used  by  the  way.  That  if  we  had  but  miscar- 
ried in  the  least,:}:  all  our  former  mercies  were  in 
danger  to  be  lost : — I  say,  coming  up  then,  we  had 
some  confidence  That  the  mercies  God  had  shown, 
and  the  expectations  which  were  upon  our  hearts, 
and  upon  the  hearts  of  all  good  men,  would  have 
prompted  those  who  were  in  Authority  to  do  those 
good  things  which  might  by  honest  men,  have  been 
judged  fit  for  such  a  God,  and  worthy  of  such  mercies; 
and  indeed  been  a  discharge  of  duty  from  those  to 
whom  all  these  mercies  had  been  shown,  for  the  true 
interest  of  this  Nation  !  [Yes!] — if  I  should  now  la- 
bour to  be  particular  in  enumerating  how  businesses 
have  been  transacted  from  that  time  to  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  Parliament,  indeed  I  should  be  upon 
i  theme  which  would  be  troublesome  to  myself.  For 
I  think  1  may  say  for  myself  and  my  fellow  Officers, 
That  we  have  rather  desired  and  studied  Healing  and 
Looking-forward  than  to  rake  into  sores  and  to  look 
backward-  -to  give  things  forth  in  those  colours  that 
■would  not  be  very  pleasing  to  any  good  eye  to  look 
Upon.  Only  this  we  shall  s?.y  for  our  own  vindica- 
tion, as  pointing  out  the  ground  for  that  unavoidable 
necessity,  nay  even  that  duty  that  was  incumbent  up- 
on us,  to  make  this  last  great  Change — I  think  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  word  or  two   to  that. 

•  Treaty  ot  the  Isle  of  Wight,  again  and  again  endeavoured. 
f  Meani  '  ao  to  speak  ;'  a  common  phrase  of  those  times  j  a 
perpetual  one  with  Clarendon,  for  instance. 
I  Loit  one  battle  of  these  many. 


[Hear,  Hear .']    As  I  said  before,  we  are  loth  to  rak© 
into  businesses,  were  ther«  not  a  necessity  so  to  do. 

Indeed  we  may  say  that,  ever  since  the  coming-up 
of  myself  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  enga- 
ged in  the  military  part,  it  hath  been  full  in  our  hearts 
and  thoughts.  To  desire  and  use  all  the  fair  and  law- 
ful means  we  could  to  have  the  Nation  reap  the  fruit 
of  all  the  blood  and  treasure  that  had  been  spent  in 
this  Cause :  and  we  have  had  many  desires,  and 
thirstings  in  our  spirits  to  find  out  ways  and  meani 
wherein  we  might  be  anywise  instrumental  to  help  it 
forward.  We  were  very  lender,  for  a  long  time,  so 
much  as  to  petition.  For  some  of  the  Officers  being  , 
Members ;  and  others  having  very  good  acquaintance  | 
vyith,  and  some  relations  to,  divers  Members  of  Par-^ 
liament — we  did,  from  time  to  time,  solicit  such; 
thinking  if  there  had  been  nobody  to  prompt  them, 
nor  call  upon  them,  these  things  might  have  been  at- 
tended to,  from  ingenuity*  and  integrity  in  those  that 
had  it   in  their  power  to  answer  such  expectations. 

Truly  when  we  saw  nothing  would  be  done,  we 
did,  as  we  thought  according  to  our  duty,  a  little,  to 
remind  them  by  a  Petition  ;  which  I  suppose  you 
have  seen  :  it  was  delivered,  as  1  remember  in  August 
last.f  What  effect  that  had,  is  likewise  very  well 
known.  The  truth  is,  we  had  no  return  at  all  for 
our  satisfaction — a  few  words  given  us  ;  the  things 
presented  by  us,  or  the  most  of  them,  we  were  told, 
"  were  under  consideration  ;"  and  those  not  presented 
by  us  had  very  little  or  no  consideration  at  all.  Find- 
ing the  People  dissatisfied  in  every  corner  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  '  all  men'  laying  at  our  doors  the  non-per- 
formance of  these  things  which  had  been  promised, 
and  were  of  duty  to  be  performed —truly  we  did  then 
think  ourselves  concerned,  if  we  would  (as  becomes 
honest  men)  keep  up  the  reputation  of  honest  mea 
in  the  world.  And  therefore  we,  divers  times,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  meetings  with  divers  Members 
of  Parliament ; — and  we  did  not  begin  those  till  about 
October  last.  And  in  these  meetings  we  did,  with 
all  faithfulness  and  sincerity,  beseech  them  that  they 
would  be  mindful  of  their  duty  to  God  and  men,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  1  believe 
(as  there  are  many  gentlemen  here  know,)  we  had 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  meetings;  most  humbly  begging 
and  beseeching  of  them.  That  by  their  own  means 
they  would  bring  forth  those  good  things  which  had 
been  promised  and  expected  ;  that  so  it  might  appear 
they  did  not  do  them  by  any  suggestion  from  the  Ar- 
my, but  from  their  own  ingenuity :  so  tender  were 
we  to  preserve  them  in  the  reputation  of  the  People. 
Having  had  very  many  of  those  meetings;  and  de- 
claring plainly  that  the  issue  would  be  the  displeasure 
and  judgment  of  God,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Peo- 
ple, the  putting  of  •  all'  things  into  a  confusion  :  yet 
how  little  we  prevailed  we  very  well  know,  and  we 
believe  it's  not  unknown  to  you. 

At  last,  when  indeed  we  saw  that  things  would  not 
be  laid  to  heart,  we  had  a  very  serious  consideration 
among  ourselves  what  other  ways  to  have   recourse 
unto  [Yea,  that  is  the  question  .']  ;  and  when  we  grewr 
to  more  closer  considerations,  then  they  '  the  Parlia- 
ment men'  began  to  take  the  Act  for  a  Kepresenta- 
tivej  to  heart,  and  seemed  exceeding  willing  to   put 
it  on.  And  had  it  been  done  with  integrity,  there  could 
nothing  have  happened  more  welcome  to  our  judg- 
ments than  that.     But  plainly  the  intention  was,  Not  ,* 
to  give  the  People  a  right  of  choice  ;  it  would  havef 
been  but  a  seeming  right ;  that '  semblance'  of  giving,' 
them  a  choice  was  only  to  recruit  the  House,  the  bet-; 
ter  to  perpetuate  themselves.     And  truly,  having  been, 
divers  of  us,  spoken  unto  to  give  way  hereunto,  to 

•  Ingenuousness. 

t  Commons  Journals,  vii.  164  (13  Aug.,  1652.) 

X  For  a  New  rarliament  and  Method  of  Election 
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which  we  made  perpetual  aversions,  indeed  abomi- 
nating the  thoughts  of  it — we  declared  our  judgments 
against  it,  and  our  dissatisfaction  with  it.  And  yet 
they  that  would  not  hear  of  a  Representative  former- 
ly, when  it  lay  three  years  before  th<*m,  without  pro- 
ceeding one  line,  or  making  any  considerable  pro- 
gress— 1  say,  those  that  would  not  hear  of  this  Bill 
formerly,  did  now,  when  they  saw  us  falling  into 
more  closer  considerations,  make,  instead  of  protract- 
ing tlieir  Bill,  as  much  preposterous  haste  with  it  on 
the  other  side,  and  run  into  that '  opposite'  extremity. 
Finding  that  this  spirit  was  not  according  to  God  ; 
and  that  the  whole  weight  of  this  Cause— which  must 
■eeds  be  very  dear  unto  us  who  had  so  often  adven- 
tured our  lives  for  it,  and  we  believe  it  was  so  to  you 
— did  hang  upon  the  business  now  in  hand  ;  and  see- 
ing plainly  that  there  was  not  here  any  consideration 
to  assert  this  Cause,  or  provide  security  for  it,  but 
only  to  cross  the  troublesome  people  of  the  Army, 
who  by  this  time  were  high  enough  in  their  displea- 
sures :  Truly,  I  say,  when  we  saw  all  this,  having 
power  in  our  hands,  '  we  could  not  resolve'  to  let 
such  monstrous  proceedings  go  on,  and  so  to  throw 
away  all  our  liberties  into  the  hands  of  those  whom 
we  had  fought  against  [Presbyterian  Royalists  ;  at 
Preston  atid  elsewhere — "fought  against,"  yea  and 
beaten   to  ruin,  your  Excellency  might  add!]:  we 

Icaine,  first,  to  this  conclusion  among  ourselves.  That 
if  we  had  been  fought  out  of  our  liberties  and  rights, 
Necessity  would  have  taught  us  patience ;  but  that 
to  deliver  them  '  sluggishly'  up  would  render  us  the 
basest  persons  in  the  world,  and  worthy  to  be  ac- 
counted haters  of  God  and  of  His  People.  When  it 
pleased  God  to  lay  this  close  to  our  hearts ;  and  in- 
deed to  show  us  that  the  interest  of  His  People  was 
grown  cheap,  that  '  it  was'  not  at  all  laid  to  heart,  but 
that  if  things  came  to  real  competition.  His  Cause, 
even  among  themselves,  would  also  in  every  point  go 
to  the  ground  :  indeed  this  did  add  more  considera- 
tions to  us.  That  there  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us, 
*  even  upon  us.'  And — I  speak  here,  in  the  presence 
of  some  that  were  at  the  closure  of  our  consultations, 
and  as  before  the  Lord — the  thinking  of  an  act  of  vio- 
lence was  to  us  worse  than  any  battle  th*t  ever  we 
■were  in,  or  that  could  be,  to  the  utmost  hazard  of  our 
lives  [Hear  him  .']  :  so  willing  were  we,  even  very 
tender  and  desirous  if  possible  that  these  men  might 
quit  their  places  with  honour. 

I  am  the  longer  upon  this  ;  because  it  hath  been  in 
our  own  hearts  and  consciences,  justifying  us,  and 
hath  never  been  yet  thoroughly  imparted  to  any  ;  and 
%ve  had  rather  begin  with  you  than  have  done  it  be- 
fore— and  do  think  indeed  that  this  Transaction  is 
more  proper  for  a  verbal  communication  than  to  have 
it  put  into  writing.  I  doubt  he  whose  pen  is  most 
gentle  in  England  would,  in  recording  that,  have 
been  tempted,  whether  he  would  or  no,  to  dip  it  deep 
in  anger  and  wrath  [Stifled  cries  from  Dryasdust}. 
But  aflairs  being  at  this  [losture  ;  we  seeing  plainly, 
even  in  some  critical  cases,*  that  the  Cause  of  the 
People  of  God  was  a  despised  thing; — truly  we  did 
believe  then  that  the  hands  of  other  men  '  than  these' 
must  be  the  hands  to  be  used  for  the  work.  And  we 
thought  then,  it  was  very  high  time  to  look  about  us, 
and  to  be  sensible  of  our  duty  [Oliver's  voice  some- 
tvhat  rising  ;  Major  General  Harrison  and  the  others 
looking  rather  animated .']. 

If,  1  say,  I  should  take  up  your  time  to  tell  you 
w-hat  instances  we  have  to  satisfy  oar  judgments  and 
consciences.  That  these  are  not  vain  imaginations, 
llor  things  fictitious,  but  which  fell  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  own  certain  knowledge,  it  would  bring 
me,  I  say,  to  what  I  would  avoid,  to  rake  into  these 
things  too  much.  Only  this.  If  anybody  was  in 
*  '  Things '  in  orig. 


competition  for  any  place  of  real  and  signal  trust,  *  if 
any  really  public  interest  was  at  stake  in  that  Parlia- 
ment,' how  hard  and  difficult  a  matter  was  it  to  get 
anything  carried  without  making  parties — without 
practices*  indeed  unworthy  of  a  Parliament !  Whea 
things  must  be  carried  so  in  a  Supreme  Authority, 
indeed  I  think  it  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  say  no 
worse  [Nor  do  /.]  ! — Then  when  we  came  to  other 
trials,  as  in  that  case  of  Wales, 'of  establishing  a 
Preaching  Ministry  in  Wales,'  which  I  must  confess 
for  my  own  part,  I  set  myself  upon — if  1  should  re- 
late what  discountenance  that  business  of  the  poor 
People  of  God  there  had  (who  had  menf  watching 
over  them  like  so  many  wolves,  ready  to  catch  the 
lambs  so  soon  as  they  were  brought  into  the  world  ;) 
how  signally  that  Business  was  trodden  under  foot 
'  in  Parliament,'  to  the  discountenancmg  of  the  Ho- 
nest People,  and  the  countenancing  of  the  Malignant 
Party,  of  this  Commonwealth — !  I  need  but  say  it 
was  so.  For  many  of  you  know,  and  by  sad  expe- 
rience have  felt  it  to  be  so.  And  somebody  I  hope 
will  at  leisure,  better  impart  to  you  the  state  of  that 
Business  '  of  Wales  ;'  which  really  to  myself  and  Offi- 
cers, was  as  plain  a  trial  of  their  spirits,  '  the  Parlia- 
ment's spirits,'  as  anything — it  being  known  to  many 
of  us  that  God  had  kindled  a  seed  there  [Such  is  the 
metaphor"}  indeed  hardly  to  be  paralleled  since  the 
Primitive  Time. 

I  would  these  had  been  all  the  instances  we  had  t 
Finding,  '  however,'  which  way  the  spirits  of  men 
went,  finding  that  good  was  never  intended  to  the 
People  of  God — I  mean  when  I  say  the  People  of 
God,  I  mean  the  large  comprehension  of  ihem,  under 
the  several  Forms  of  Godliness  in  this  Nation  ; — 
finding,  I  say,  that  all  tenderness  was  forgotten  to 
the  Good  People  (though  it  was  by  their  hands  and 
their  means,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  that  those  sat 
where  they  did) — we  thought  thij  a  very  bad  requital! 
I  will  not  say,  they  were  come  to  an  utter  inability 
of  working  Reformation — though  I  might  say  so  in  re- 
gard to  one  thing :  the  Reformation  of  the  Law,  so 
much  groaned  under  in  the  posture  it  now  is  in  [Hear, 
hear  .'].  That  was  a  thing  we  had  many  good  words 
spoken  for ;  but  we  know  that  many  months  together 
were  not  enough  for  the  settling  of  one  word,  "  In- 
cumbrances "  [Three  calendar  months!  A  grim 
smile  on  some  faces."] — I  say,  finding  that  this  was 
the  spirit  and  comiilexion  of  men — although  these 
were  faults  for  which  no  man  should  lift  up  his  hand 
against  the  Superior  Magistrate ;  not  simply  for 
these  faults  and  failings — yet  when  we  saw  that  this 
'  New  Representative  of  theirs  '  was  meant  to  perpe- 
tuate men  of  such  spirits;  nay  when  we  had  it  from 
their  own  mouths.  That  they  could  not  endure  to 
hear  of  the  Dissolution  of  this  Parliament :  we  thought 
this  an  high  breach  of  trust.  If  they  had  been  a 
Parliament  never  violence  was  upon, J  sitting  as  free 
and  clear  as  any  in  former  ages,  it  was  thought,  thia, 
to  be  a  breach  of  trust,  such  as  a  greater  could  not  be. 
And  that  we  might  not  be  in  doubt  about  these 
matters  :  having  had  that  conference  among  ourselves 
which  I  gave  you  an  account  of,  we  did  desire  one 
more — and  indeed  it  was  the  night  before  the  Disso- 
lution ;  it  had  been  desired  two  or  three  nights  be- 
fore :  we  did  desire  that  we  might  speak  with  some 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  House.  That  we 
might  with  ingenuity  open  our  hearts  to  them  ;  that 
we  might  either  be  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  their 
intentions  ;  or  else  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
our  expedients  to  prevent  these  inconveniences.  And 
indeed  we  could  not  attain  our  desire  till  the  night 
before  the  Dissolution.     There  is  a  touch  of  this  ia 

♦  '  Things '  tn  orig.  t  Clergymen  so-called, 

t  Had  no  Pride's  Purge,  Apprentice-riot  or  the  like  erac 
come  upon  them. 
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our  Declaration*  As  I  said  before,  at  that  time  we 
had  often  de.sired  if,  and  al  that  time  we  obtained  it: 
where  about  Twenty  of  them  were,  none  of  the  least 
in  consideration  for  tlieir  interest  and  ability  ;  with 
whom  we  desired  some  discourse  upon  these  things 
and  had  it.  And  it  pleased  these  Gentlemen,  who 
are  here,  the  Olficers  of  the  Army,  to  desire  me  to 
offer  tlieir  sense  for  them,  which  I  did,  and  it  was 
fihortiy  thus  :  We  told  them  "  llie  reason  of  our  desire 
to  wait  upon  them  now  was,  that  we  might  know 
from  thein.  What  security  lay  in  their  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, so  hastened,  for  a  New  Representative; 
wherein  they  had  made  a  few  qualifications,  such  as 
ihey  were:  and  How  the  whole  business  would,  '  in 
actual  practice,'  be  executed:  Of  which  we  had  as 
yet  no  account;  and  yet  we  had  our  interest,  our 
lives,  estates  and  families  therein  concerned:  and, 
we  thought  likewise,  the  Honest  People  had  interest 
in  us :  '  How  all  this  was  to  be  •?'  That  so,  if  it  did 
seem  they  meant  lo  appear  in  such  honest  and  just 
ways  as  might  be  security  to  the  Honest  Interest,  we 
might  therein  acquiesce :  or  else  that  they  would 
hear  what  we  had  to  offer."  Inde'  d,  when  this  de- 
sire was  made,  the  answer  was,  "  That  nothing  would 
do  good  for  this  Nation  but  the  continuance  of  this 
Parliament!"  We  wondered  we  should  have  such 
a  return.  We  said  little  to  that:  but  seeing  they 
would  not  give  us  satisfaction  that  their  ways  were 
honourable  and  just,  we  craved  their  leave  to  make 
our  objections.  We  then  told  them,  That  the  way 
they  were  going  in  would  be  impracticable.  '  That' 
we  could  not  tell  how  to  send  out  an  Act,  with  such 
qualifications  as  to  be  a  rule  for  electing  and  for  be- 
ing elected,  Until  we  first  knew  who  the  persons 
were  that  should  be  admitted  to  elect.  And  above 
all.  Whether  any  of  the  qualifications  reached  '  so  far 
as  to  include  '  the  Presbyterian  Party. f  And  we 
were  bold  to  tell  them,  That  none  of  that  judgment 
who  had  deserted  this  Cause  and  Interest:}:  should 
have  any  power  therein.  We  did  think  we  should 
profess  it,  Thr t  we  had  as  good  deliver  up  our  Cause 
into  the  hands  of  any  as  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  deserted  us,  or  who  were  as  neuters!  For  it's 
one  thing  to  love  a  brother,  to  bear  with  and  love  a 
person  of  different  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
and  another  thing  to  have  anybody  so  far  set  in  the 
saddle  on  that  account,  as  to  have  all  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  at  mercy. 

Truly,  Gentlemen,  having  this  discourse  concern- 
ing the  impracticableiiess  of  the  thing,  the  bringing- 
in  of  neuters,  and  such  as  had  deserted  this  Cause, 
whom  we  very  well  knew  ;  objecting  likewise  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  by  drawing  concourses  of  peo- 
ple in  the  several  Counties  (every  person  that  was 
within  the  qualification  or  without ;)  and  how  it  did 
fall  obvious  to  us  that  the  power  would  come  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  had  very  little  affection  to  this 
Cause  :  the  answer  asrain  was  made,  and  that  by  very 
eminent  persons,  "That  nothing  would  save  the  Na- 
tion but  the  continuance  of  this  Parliament."  This 
being  so,  we  humbly  proposed,  since  neither  our  coun- 
sels, our  objections  to  their  way  of  proceeding,  nor 
their  answers  to  justify  that,  did  give  us  satisfaction  ; 
nor  did  we  think  they  ever  intended  to  give  us  any, 
which  indeed  some  of  them  have  since  declared  '  to 
be  the  fact' — we  proposed  to  them,  I  say,  ortr  expe- 
dient ;  which  was  indeed  this  :  That  the  Government 
of  the  Nation  being  in  such  a  condition  as  we  saw, 
and  things  '  being'  under  so  much  ill  .sense  abroad, 
and  likely  to  end  in  confusion  '  if  we  so  proceeded' — 
we  desired  they  \\  ould  devolve  the  trust  over  to  some 
Well-affected   Men,   such  as  had  an   interest  in  the 

♦  Of  April  Vi  ;  referred  to,  not  given,  at  vol.  i.,  p.  1S2. 

f '  Presbytery  '  tn  orig. 

j  None  of  jour  Royalist,  Hamiltoa.  Invasion  Presbyterians, 


Nation,  and  were  known  to  be  of  good  affeetion  to 
the  Commonwealth.  Which,  we  told  them,  waa  no 
new  thing  when  this  Land  was  under  the  like  hurly. 
burlies.  And  we  had  been  labouring  to  get  prece- 
dents 'out  of  History'  to  convince  them  of  it;  and 
it  was  confessed  by  them  it  had  been  no  new  thing. 
This  ex|)edient  we  offered  out  of  the  deep  sense  wo 
had  of  the  Cause  of  Christ  ;  and  were  answered  so 
as  I  told  you.  That  nothing  would  save  this  Nation 
but  the  continuance  of  that  Parliament.  •  The  con- 
tinuance ;'  they  would  not  '  be  brought  to'  say  the 
perpetuating  of  it,  at  this  time  ;  yet  we  found  their 
endeavours  did  directly  lend  that  way  ;  they  gave  ua 
this  answer,  "  That  the  thing  we  offered  was  of  a  very 
high  nature  and  of  tender  consideration  :  How  would 
money  be  raised  1" — and  made  some  other  objectiona. 
We  told  them  '  how  ;'  and  that  we  here  offered  an 
expedient  five  times  better  than  that  'of  theirs,'  for 
which  no  reason  was  given,  nor  we  thought  could  be 
given  [Why  should  the  Fug- End  of  this  poor  old  Par- 
liament, nmv  fallen  impotent  except  to  raise  money  for 
itself,  continue  ?  No  reason  is  given,  nor  we  think 
can  be,  that  will  convince  mankind.']:  and  desired 
them  that  they  would  lay  things  seriously  to  heart! 
They  told  us.  They  would  take  time  for  the  consid- 
eration of  these  things  till  fo-morrow  ;  they  would 
sleep  upon  them,  and  consult  some  friends:  'some 
friends' — though,  as  I  said,  there  were  about  Twenty-  ' 
three  '  of  them  here,'  and  not  above  Fifty-three  in 
the  House.  And  at  parting,  two  or  three  of  the  chief  ^ 
of  them,  one  of  the  chief  [O  Sir  Harry  Vane  .'],  and 
two  or  three  more,  did  tell  us,  That  they  would  en- 
deavour to  suspend  farther  proceedings  about  their 
Bill  for  a  New  Representative  until  they  had  another 
conference  with  us.  And  upon  this  we  had  great 
satisfaction  ;  and  had  hope,  if  our  expedient  could 
receive  a  lovin?  debate,  that  the  next  day  we  should 
have  some  such  issue  thereof  as  would  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all."*  And  herewith  they  went  away  '  it' be- 
ing late  at  night. 

The  next  morning,  we  considering  how  to  order 
what  we  had  farther  to  offer  to  them  in  the  evening, 
word  was  brought  us  that  the  House  was  proceeding 
with  all  speed  upon  the  New  Hepresentative  !  We 
could  not  believe  it,  that  such  persons  would  be  so  un- 
worthy ;  we  remained  there  till  a  second  and  a  third 
messenger  came,  with  tidings.  That  the  House  was 
really  upon  that  business,  and  had  brought  it  near  to 
the  issue — and  with  that  heightf  as  was  never  before 
exercised  :  leaving  out  ail  things  relating  to  the  due 
exercise  of  the  qualifications  (which  had  appeared 
all  along  '  In  it  till  now')  ;  and  '  meaning,'  as  we 
heard,  to  pass  it  only  on  paper,  without  engrossing, 
for  the  quicker  despatch  of  it. — Thus,  as  we  appre- 
hend, would  the  Liberties  of  the  Nation  have  been 
thrown  away  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  never 
fought  for  it.  And  upon  this  we  thought  if  our  duty 
not  to  suffer  it  [No  .']. — And  upon  this  the  House 
was  dissolved,  even  when  the  Speaker  was  eoing  to 
put  the  last  question.  [/W  him  travel,  at  any  rate  .'] 

I  have  loo  much  troubled  you  with  this:  but  we 
have  made  this  relation  that  you  might  know  that' 
what  hath  been  done  in  the  Dissolution  of  the  Par-: 
liament  was  as  necessary  to  be  done  as  the  preserva-' 
tion  of  this  Cause.  And  the  necessity  which  led  us 
to  do  that,  hath  brought  ns  to  this  '  present'  issue, 
Of  exercising  an  extraordinary  way  and  course  to 
draw  You  together  '  here  ;'  upon  this  account,  that 
you  are  men  who  know  the  Lord,  and  have  made 
observations  of  His  marvellous  Dispensations  ;  and 
may  be  trusted,  as  far  as  men  may  be  trusted,  with 
this  Cause. 

It  remains  now  for  me  to  acquaint  you  'a  little* 

•  '  Hoping  by  conferpnce  to  have  latisfaction  to  »U'  in  trigs 
t  Violence,  height  of  temper. 
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farther  with  what  relates  to  your  taking  upon  yon  this 
great  Business,  -  But  indeed'  that  is  contained  in 
the  Paper*  here  in  my  hand,  which  will  be  offered 
presently  to  you  to  readf  Bui  having  done  that  we 
have  done  [Dissolving  of  the  Parliament :  tehich  can- 
not be  repented  of,  and  need  not  be  boasted  of.'}  upon 
such  ground  of  necessity  as  we  have  *  now'  declar- 
ed, which  was  not  a  feigned  necessity  but  a  real — 
•  it  did  behove  us,'  to  the  end  we  might  manifest  to 
the  world  the  singleness  of  our  hearts  and  our  integri- 
ty who  did  these  things.  Not  to  grasp  at  the  power 
ourselves,  or  keep  it  in  military  hands,  no  not  for  a 

Iday  ;  but,  as  far  as  God  enabled  us  with  strength  and 
ability,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Proper  Persons 
tfiat  might  be  called  from  the  several  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  necessity' ;  and  I  hope  we  may  say  for 
ourselves,  this  integrity  of  concluding  to  divest  the 
^word  of  all  power  in  the  Civil  Administration — 
hath  been  that  that  hath  moved  us  to  put  You  to  this 
trouble  '  of  coming  hither ;'  and  having  done  that, 

I    truly  we  think  we  cannot,  with  the  discharge  of  oar 
own  consciences,  but  offer  somewhat  to  you  on  the 

'  devolving  of  the  burden  on  your  shoulders. $  It  hath 
been  the  practice  of  others  who  have,  voluntarily  and 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  divested  themselves,  and  de 
volved  the  Ciovernment  into  new  hands ;  I  say,  it 
hath  been  the  practice  of  those  that  have  done  so  ; 
it  hath  been  practised,  and  is  very  consonant  to  rea 
son.  To  lay  '  down,'  together  with  their  Authority, 
some  Charge  '  how  to  employ  it,§  (as  we  hope  we 
have  done),  and  to  press  the  duty  '  of  employing  it 
well :'  concerning  which  we  have  a  word  or  two  to 
offer  you. 

Truly  God  hath  called  you  to  this  Work  by,  I  think, 
as  wonderful  providences  as  ever  passed  upon  the 
Bons  of  men  in  so  short  a  time.  And  truly  I  think, 
taking  the  argument  of  necessity,  for  the  Government 
must  not  faU  ;  taking  the  appearance  of  the  hand  of 
God  in  this  thing — '  I  think  '  you  would  have  been 
loath  it  should  have  been  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
wicked  men  and  enemies  !  I  am  sure,  God  would 
not  have  it  so.  It's  come,  therefore,  to  you  by  the 
way  of  necessity  :  by  the  way  of  the  wise  Providence 
of  God — through  weak  hands.  And  therefore  I 
think,  coming  through  our  hands,  though  such  as  we 
are,  it  may  not  be  ill  taken  if  we  do  offer  somewhat 
(as  I  said  before)  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  Trust 
which  is  now  incumbent  upon  you  [Certaiidy  not  !'\ 
Aad  although  I  seem  to  speak  of  that  which  may 
have  the  face  and  interpretation  of  a  Charge,  it's  a 
very  humble  one  :  and  if  he  that  means  to  be  a  Ser- 
vant to  yon,  who  hath  now  called  you  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Supreme  Authority,  discharge  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  duty  to  you,  we  hope  you  will  take  it 
in  good  part. 

And  truly  I  shall  not  hold  you  long  in  it ;  because 
I  hope  it's  written  in  your  hearts  to  approve  your- 
selves to  God.  Only  this  Scripture  I  shall  remember 
to  you,  which  hath  been  much  upon  my  spirit :  Uosea, 

*  An  Indenture  or  Instrument  of  Goverament,  some 
account  of  which  can  he  found,  if  any  one  fs  curious  ahout 
it,  in  Parliamentary  History,  xx.  175. 

t  Considerable  discrepancies  in  the  Two  Reports  throughout 
this  paragraph  ;  indicating  some  embarrassment  and  intricacy 
in  the  Speaker.  Which  with  our  best  industry  we  endear  our 
to  reconcile  :  to  elicit  from  them  what  the  real  utterance,  or 
thought  and  attempted  utterance,  of  the  Speaker  may  have 
b«en.  The  two  Reporters  heing  faithful  according  to  their 
ability,  and  the  Speaker  faithful  according  to  his,  all  discre- 
pancies ought  to  dissolve  themselves  in  clearer  insight  and 
conviction  :  as  we  hope  they  do. 

t  '  I^or  our  own  esoneration '  in  eri». 

%  He  seems  embarrassed  lest  he  'te  thought  to  assume 
authority  over  this  new  Little  Parliament,  and  to  treat  them 
as  if  he  were  thei.-  King.  The  dissolving  of  the  old  Parlia- 
ment has  also  its  embarrassment,  thoush  not  so  prominent 
here  ;  and  both  together  make  an  intricate  paragraph.  Oar 
Xwo  Reports,  from  this  point,  virtually  coincide  again. 


xi.  12,  "  Jndah  yet  nileth  with  God,  and  is  faithful 
with  the  Saints."  It's  said  before,  (hat  "  h'phraim 
compassed  God  about  with  lies,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  with  deceit."  How  God  hath  been  compassed 
about  by  fastings  and  thanksgivings,*  and  other  ex- 
ercises and  transactions,  I  think  we  have  all  cause  to 
lament.  Truly  you  are  called  by  God,  •  as  Judah 
was,'  to  "  rule  with  Him,"  and  for  Him.  And  you 
are  called  to  be  faithful  with  the  Saints  who  have 
been  instrumental  to  your  call.  *  Again,'  Second 
Samuel,  xxi.  3,  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men,"  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  "  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God." 
[Groans  from  Dryasdust.  Patience,  my  friend  ! 
Really,  does  not  all  this  seem  an  incredibility  ; — a  pal- 
pable hypocrisy,  since  it  is  not  the  mouth  of  an  imbecile, 
that  speaks  it  ?  My  estimable,  timber-headed,  leaden^ 
hearted  friend,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  it .'] 

And  truly  it's  better  to  pray  for  you  than  to  counsel 
you  in  that  matter.  That  you  may  exercise  the  judg- 
ment of  mercy  and  truth  !  It's  better,  I  say,  to  pray 
for  you  than  counsel  you  ;  to  ask  wisdom  from 
Heaven  for  you  j  which  I  am  confident  many  thon~ 
sands  of  Saints  do  this  day,  '  and  '  have  done,  and 
will  do,  through  the  permission  of  God  and  His  assist- 
ance. I  say  it's  better  to  pray  than  advise  :  yet  truly 
I  think  of  another  Scripture,  which  is  very  useful, 
though  it  seems  to  be  for  a  common  application  to 
every  man  as  a  Christian — wherein  he  is  counselled 
to  a^  wisdom  ;t  and  he  is  told  what  that  is.  That's 
"  from  Above,"  we  are  told  ;  it's  '•'  pure,  peaceable, 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits ;"  it's  '•  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy."  Truly  my  thoughts  run  much  upon  this 
place.  That  to  the  execution  of  judgment  (the  judg- 
ment of  truth,  for  that's  the  judgment)  you  roust  have 
wisdom  "  from  Above  ;"  and  that's  *'  pure."  That 
will  teach  you  to  exercise  the  judgment  of  truth  ;  it's 
"  without  partiality."  Purity,  impartiality,  sincerity; 
these  are  the  effects  of  "  wisdom,"  and  these  will 
help  you  to  execute  the  judgment  of  truth.  And  then 
if  God  give  you  hearts  to  be  "  easy  to  be  entreated,** 
to  be  "  peaceably  spirited,"  to  be  "  full  of  good 
fruits,"  bearing  good  fruits  to  the  Nation,  to  men  as 
men,  to  the  People  of  God,  to  all  in  their  several  sta- 
tions— this  will  teach  you  to  execute  the  judgment  oC 
mercy  and  truth  [  Yes,  if  thou  understand  it :  still  ye* 
— and  nothing  else  tciU  .']  And  I  have  little  more  to 
say  to  this.  I  shall  rather  bend  ray  prayers  for  you 
in  that  behalf,  as  I  said ;  and  many  others  will. 

Truly  the  "judgment  of  truth,"  it  will  teach  yooj 
to  be  as  just  towards  an  Unbeliever  as  toward  af 
Believer ;  and  it's  our  duty  to  do  so.  I  confess  I 
have  said  sometimes,  foolishly  it  may  be  :  I  had 
rather  miscarry  to  a  Believer  than  an  Unbeliever.^ 
This  may  seem  a  paradox: — but  let's  take  heed  of 
doing  that  which  is  evil  to  either !  Oh,  if  God  fill 
your  hearts  with  such  a  spirit  as  Moses  had,  and  as 
Paul  had — which  was  not  a  spirit  for  Believers  only, 
but  for  the  whole  People  !  Moses,  he  could  die  for 
them  :  wish  himself  "blotted  out  of  God's  Book:^* 
Paul  could  wish  himself  "accursed  for  his  coimtry- 

'  There  was  a  Monthly  Fast,  the  Last  Wednesday  of  every 
Month,  held  duly  for  about  Seven  Tear*  ;  till,  after  the  King^ 
Death,  we  abolished  it  Immense  preaching  and  howling,  all 
over  the  country,  there  has  been  on  these  stated  Wednes- 
days ;  sincere  and  insincere.  Not  to  speak  of  due  Thankt- 
giviiigs  for  victories  and  felicities  innumerable  jail  ending  in 
this  infelicitous  condition !  His  Excellency  thinks  we  ought 
to  restrain  such  habits  :  not  to  imitate  Ephraim.  or  the  Long 
Parliament  in  such.  The  rest  of  this  Discourse  is  properly  a 
Sermon  of  his  ;  and  one  conceived  in  a  diffierent  style. 

t '  Bnt  the  Wisdom  that  is  from  Above  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated ;  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And 
the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make 
peace'  (Jamts.  iii.  17,  13.) 

X  Do  wrong  to  a  good  than  to  a  had  man ;  a  remarkable 
sentiment.        j,^^;,  .  ^  £xodus,  xxxii.  32. 
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men  after  the  flesh*"  [Let  us  never  forget  that,  in 
Moses  and  Paul.  Are  not  these  amazing  sentiments, 
<m  thrir  pint,  my  estimable,  timberheaded ,  leadenheart- 
ed  friciids?}:  so  full  of  affection  were  their  tspirits 
unto  all.  And  truly  thia  would  help  you  to  execute 
the  judgment  of  truth,  and  of  mercy  also. 

A  second  thing  is.  To  desire  you  would  be  faithful 
with  the  Sainta;  to  be  touched  with  them.  And  I 
hope,  whatever  others  may  think,  it  may  be  a  mat- 
ter to  us  all  of  rejoicing  to  have  our  hearts  touched 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  as  Christ,  "being  full 
of  the  spirit,"  was  '*  touched  with  our  infirmities," 
that  He  might  be  merciful.  So  should  we  be  ;  we 
should  be  pitiful  Truly,  this  calls  us  to  be  very 
much  touched  with  the  inhrmitiea  of  the  Saints  ; 
that  we  may  have  a  respect  unto  all,  and  be  pitiful 
and  tender  towards  all,  though  of  different  judg- 
ments. And  if  I  did  seem  to  speak  something  that 
reflected  on  those  of  the  Presbyterial  judgment — 
truly  I  think  if  we  have  not  an  interest  of  love  for 
them  too,  we  shallf  hardly  answer  this  of  being 
faithful  to  the  Saints. 

In  my  pilgrimage,  and  some  exercises  I  have  had 
abroad,  I  did  read  that  Scripture  often.  Forty-first  of 
Isaiah  ;  where  God  gave  me,  and  some  of  my  fel- 
lows, encouragement  'as  to'  what  He  would  do 
there  and  elsewherf  ;  which  He  halh  performed  for 
us.  He  said,  "  He  would  plant  in  the  wilderness 
the  cedar,  the  shittah  tree,  and  the  myrtle  and  the 
oil-tree  ;  and  He  would  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree, 
and  the  pine-tree,  and  the  bo.x-tree  together."  For 
what  end  will  the  Lord  do  all  this  1  "That  they 
may  see,  and  know,  and  consider,  and  understand 
together.  That  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this;" 
— that  it  is  He  who  hath  wrought  all  the  salvations 
and  deliverances  we  have  received.  For  what  end  ! 
To  see,  and  know,  and  understand  together,  that  He 
hath  done  and  wrought  all  this  for  the  good  of  the 
Whole  Flock  [Even  so.  For  '  Saints  '  read  Good 
Men  ;  and  it  is  true  to  the  end  of  the  v)orld'\.  There- 
fore, I  hesefch  you — but  I  think  I  need  not — have  a 
care  of  the  Whole  Flock  !  Love  the  sheep,  love  the 
lambs  ;  love  all,  tender  all,  cherish  and  countenance 
all,  in  all  things  that  are  good.  And  if  the  poorest 
Christian,  the  most  mistaken  Christian,  shall  desire 
to  live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  you — I  say,  if 
any  shall  desire  but  to  lead  a  life  of  godliness  and 
honesty,  let  him  be  protected. 

I  think  I  need  not  advise,  much  less  press  you,  to 
endeavour  the  promoting  of  the  Gospel  ;  to  encour- 
age the  .Ministry  ;:}:  such  a  Ministry  and  such  Minis- 
ters as  be  faithful  in  the  Land  ;  upon  whom  the  true 
character  is.  Men  that  received  the  Spirit,  which 
Christians  will  be  able  to  discover,  and  do  '  the  will 
of;'  men  that  "  have  received  Gifts  from  Him  who 
•'"  ascended  up  on  high,  who  hath  led  captivity  cap 
live,  to  give  gifts  to  men,"§  even  for  this  same  work 
of  the  Ministry!  And  truly  the  Apostle,  speaking 
in  another  |)Iace,  in  the  Twelfth  of  the  Romans, 
when  he  has  summed  up  all  the  mercies  of  God, 
and  the  goodness  of  God  ;  and  discoursed,  in  the 
former  Chapters,  of  the  foundations  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  those  things  that  are  the  subject  of  those  lir.st 
Eleven  Chapters — he  beseecheth  them  to  "  present 
their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice"  [Note  that  .'].  He 
beseecheth  them  that  they  would  not  esteem  highly 
of  themselves,  but  be  humble  and  sober-minded,  and 
not  stretch  themselves  beyond  their  line  ;  and  also 
that  they  would  have  a  care  for  those  that  "  had  re- 
ceived gifts  "  to  the  uses  there  mentioned.  I  speak 
not — I  thank  God  it  is  far  from  my  heart — for  a  Min- 
istry deriving  itself  from  the  Papacy,  and  pretend- 
ing to  that  which  is  so  much  insisted  on,  "Succes- 


*  Romans,  ix  3. 
1  Preaching  Clergj. 


t  '  Will'  in  orig. 
^  Ephesians,  ir.  8. 


sion"  I"  Hear,  hear-!"  from  the  Puseyitesl.  The 
true  Succession  is  through  the  Spirit — [/  should  say 
so  .'] — given  in  its  measure.  The  Spirit  is  given  for 
that  use,  'To  make  proper  Speakers-foith  of  God's 
eternal  Truth  ;'  and  that's  right  Succession.  But  I 
need  not  discourse  on  these  things  to  you  ;  who,  I 
ani  persuaded,  are  taught  of  God,  much  more  and  in  a 
greater  measure  than  myself,  concerning  these  things. 

IndeedJ  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  to  you; 
though  in  that  perhaps  I  shall  show  my  weakness: 
it's  by  way  of  encouragement  to  go  on  in  this  Work. 
And  give  me  leave  to  begin  thus.  I  confess  I  never 
looked  to  See  such  a  Day  as  this — it  may  be  nor  you 
neither — when  Jesus  Christ  should  be  so  owned  as 
He  is,  this  day,  in  thia  Work.  Jesus  Christ  is  own- 
ed this  day  by  the  Call  of  You  ;  and  you  own  Him, 
by  your  willmgness  to  appear  for  Him.  And  you 
manifest  this,  as  far  as  poor  creatures  may  do,  to  be 
a  Day  of  the  Power  of  Christ.  1  know  you  well 
remember  that  Scripture,  "  He  makes  His  People 
willing  in  the  day  of  His  power.'*  God  manifests 
this  to  be  the  Day  of  the  Power  of  Christ;  having, 
through  so  much  blood,  and  so  much  trial  as  hath 
been  upon  these  Nations,  made  this  to  be  one  of  the 
great  issues  thereof:  To  have  His  People  called  to 
the  Supreme  Authority  [jt  thing,  I  confess,  worth  | 
striving  for  ;  and  the  one  thing  worth  striving  for  .'"l.'^ 
He  makes  this  to  be  the  greatest  mercy,  next  to  His 
own  Son.  God  hath  owned  His  Son  ;  and  He  hath 
owned  you,  and  made  you  own  Him.  I  confess  I 
never  looked  to  have  seen  such  a  day  ;  I  did  not. — 
Perhaps  you  are  not  known  by  face  to  one  anothe'r ; 
'  indeed  '  I  am  confident  you  are  strangers,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  as  you  do :  but  we  shall 
tell  you  that  indeed  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves 
the  choice  of  one  person  in  whom  we  had  not  this 
good  hope.  That  there  was  in  him  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  love  to  all  His  People  and  Saints  [  fVhal  a  Parlia- 
ment ;  unexampled  before  and  since  in  this  world .'] 

Thus  God  hath  owned  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ; 
and  thus,  by  coming  hither,  you  own  Him:  and,  as 
it  is  in  Isaiah,  xliii.,  21 — it's  an  high  expression ; 
and  look  to  your  own  hearts  whether,  now  or  here- 
after, God  shall  apply  to  you :  "  This  people,"  saith 
God,  "  I  have  formed  for  Myself,  that  they  may  show 
forth  my  praise."  I  say,  it's  a  memorable  passage  ;t 
and,  I  hope,  not  unfitly  applied :  the  Lord  apply  it  to 
each  of  your  hearts!  I  shall  not  descant  upon  the 
words  ;  they  are  plain :  indeed  you  are  as  like  the 
"  forming  of  God  "  as  ever  people  were.  Jf  a  man 
should  tender  a  Book  to  you  '  to  swear  you  upon,'  I 
dare  appeal  to  all  your  consciences,  Neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  did  you  seek  for  your  coming  hither. 
You  have  been  passive  in  coming  hither;  he'xagcalUd 
— and  indeed  that's  an  active  work — though  not  on 
our  part !"  "  This  people  have  I  formed  ."  consider 
the  circumstances  by  which  you  are  "called  "  hither; 
through  what  strivings  [At  Marston  Moor,  at  Naseby, 
Dunbar  and  elsewhere'i,  through  what  blood  you  are 
come  hither — where  neither  you  nor  1,  nor  no  man 
living,  three  months  ago,  had  any  thought  to  have 
seen  such  a  company  taking  upon  them,  or  rather 
being  called  to  take,  the  Supreme  Authority  of  this 
Nation  !  Therefore,  own  your  call  !  Indeed,  I  think 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  never  was  a  Supreme 
Authority  consisting  of  such  a  Body,  above  One-hua- 
dred-andforty,  I  believe  ;  'never  such  a  Body  '  that 
came  into  the  Supreme  Authority  '  before,'  under 
such  a  notion  '  as  this,'  in  such  a  way  of  owning  God, 
and  being  owned  by  Him.  And  therefore  I  may  also 
say,  never  such  a  "  People  "  so  "  formed,"  for  such 
a  purpose,  '  were  '  thus  called  before.  [These  are  lucent 
considerations  ;  lucent,  nay  radiant .']. 

*  Psalm  ex.  3,  a  favourite  Psalm  of  Oliver'*— a«  we  know 
already,  and  lolid  Ludlow  knows.  f  '  Place '  in  prig. 
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If  it  were  a  time  to  compare  your  standing  with 
*  that  of  those  that  have  been  "  called  "  by  the  Suf 
frames  of  the  People — [He  does  not  say  what  the  result 
te<Mld  be] — Which  who  can  tell  how  soon  God  may 
fit  the  People  for  such  a  thing  1  None  can  desire  it 
more  than  I !  Would  all  were  the  Lord's  people  ;  as 
it  was  said,  "  Would  all  the  Lord's  people  were  Pro- 
phets "  [Fit  to  sit  in  Parliament  and  make  Laws  ; 
clat,  hitherto  but  few  of  them  can  "  prophesy  f"]  I 
would  all  were  fit  to  be  called.  It  ought  to  be  the 
tonging  of  oar  hearts  to  see  men  brought  to  own  the 
Interest  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  give  me  leave  to  say : 
If  I  know  anything  in  the  world,  what  is  there  like- 
lier to  win  the  People  to  the  interest  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  love  of  Godliness  (and  therefore  what  stronger 
duty  lies  on  yon,  being  thus  called,)  than  &n  humble 
and  godly  conversation  1  So  that  they  may  see  that 
yon  love  themj  'that ''you  lay  yourselves  out,  time 
and  spirits,  for  them!  Is  not  this  the  likeliest  way 
to  bring  them  to  their  liberties  1  [To  make  them  free 
btf  being  servants  of  God  ;  free,  and  fit  to  elect  for 
Parliament .']  And  do  not  yon,  by  this,  put  it  upon 
God  to  find  out  times  and  seasons  for  you  ;  '  fit  sea- 
sons '  by  putting  forth  His  Spirit  1  At  least  you  con- 
vince them  that,  as  men  fearing  God  have  fought 
them  out  of  their  bondage  under  the  Regal  Power, 
so  men  fearing  God  do  now  rule  them  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  take  care  to  administer  Good  unto  them. — 
But  this  is  some  digression.  I  say,  own  your  call ; 
for  it  is  of  God !  Indeed,  it  is  marvellous,  and  it 
hath  been  unprojected.  It's  not  long  since  either  you 
or  we  came  to  know  of  it.  And  indeed  this  hath  been 
the  way  God  dealt  with  us  all  along,  To  keep  things 
from  our  eyes  all  along,  so  that  we  have  seen  nothing, 
in  all  His  dispensations,  long  beforehand  ; — which 
is  also  a  witness,  in  some  measure,  to  our  integrity 
— ["  Integrity  !"  from  Dryasdust — Husht,  my  friend, 
it  is  incredible  !  A  fiat  impossibility,  how  can  it  be 
believed  .'  To  the  human  Owl,  living  in  his  perennial 
London  Fog,  in  his  twilight  of  all  imaginable  corrupt 
Exhalations,  and  icith  his  poor  head,  too,  overtpun  to 
auch  extent  with  red-tape,  parliamentary  eloquence, 
force  of  public  opinion  and  such  like,  how  shall  the 
Azure  Firmaments  and  Everlasting  Stars  become  in- 
credible T  They  are  and  remain  incredible.  From 
his  shut  sense  all  light-rays  are  victoriously  repelled  ; 
no  light  shall  get  admittance  there.  In  no  Heaven's- 
light  urill  he  for  his  part  ever  believe  ; — tiU  at  last,  as 
is  the  necessity  withal,  it  come  to  him  as  lightning .' 
Then  he  will  believe  it.]  I  say,  you  are  called  with  an 
high  calling.  And  why  should  we  be  afraid  to  say 
or  think.  That  this  may  be  the  door  to  usher  in  the 
Things  that  God  has  promised  ;  which  have  been 
prophesied  of;  which  he  has  set  the  hearts  of  his 
People  10  wait  for  and  expectl*  We  know  who 
they  are  that  shall  war  with  the  Lamb,  "against  His 
enemies :"  they  shall  be  "  a  people  called,  and  chosen, 
and  faithful."  And  God  hath,  in  a  Military  way — we 
may  speak  it  without  flattering  ourselves,  and  I  believe 
you  know  it — He  hath  appeared  with  them,  '  with 
that  same  "  people,"  '  and  for  them  ;  and  now  in 
these  Civil  Powers  and  Authorities  '  does  not  He  ap- 
pear V  These  are  not  ill  prognostications  of  the  God 
we  wait  for.  Indeed  I  do  think  somewhat  is  at  the 
door  :  we  are  at  the  threshold ; — and  therefore  it  be- 
comes us  to  lift  up  our  heads,  and  encourage  ourselves 
in  the  Lord.  And  we  have  thought,  some  of  ns. 
That  it  is  our  duties  to  nu/earowr  this  way;  not  mere- 
ly to  look  at  that  Prophecy  in  Daniel,  "  And  the  King- 
dom shall  not  be  delivered  to  another  people,"  '  and 
passively  wait.'  Truly  God  hath  brought  this  to  your 
hands ;  by  the  owning  of  your  call ;  blessing  the 
Military  Power.    The  Lord  hath  directed  their  [our] 

*  Hondred-and-tenth   Psalm,    and   other   Scriptares,    are 
known  to  Ludlow  and  tu ! 


hearts  to  be  instrumental  to  call  you  ;  and  set  it  npon 
our  hearts  to  deliver  over  the  Power  "to  another 
people  "  [Therefore  "  wt  "  are  not  the  persons  prophe- 
sied off.] — But  I  may  appear  to  be  beyond  mv  line 
here  ;  these  things  are  dark.  Only,  I  desire  my 
thoughts*  to  be  exercised  in  these  things,  and  so  I 
hope  are  yours. 

Truly  seeing  things  are  thus,  that  you  are  at  the 
edge  of  the  Promises  and  Prophecies — [Does  not  say 
what  results} — At  least,  if  there  were  neither  Promise 
nor  Prophecy,  yet  you  are  carrying  on  the  jest  things, 
you  are  endeavouring  after  the  best  things:  and,  as  I 
have  said  elsewhere,!  if  I  were  to  choose  any  ser- 
vant, the  meanest  Officer  for  the  Army  or  the  Com- 
monwealth, I  would  choose  a  godly  man  that  hath 
principles.  Especially  where  a  trust  is  to  be  coitt- 
miued.  Because  I  know  where  to  have  a  man  that  bath 
principles.  I  believe  if  any  one  of  you  should  choose 
a  servant,  you  would  do  thus  And  I  would  all  oar 
Magistrates  were  so  chosen: — this  may  be  done; 
there  may  be  good  effects  of  this !  Surely  it's  onr 
doty  to  choose  men  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  will  praise 
the  Lord :  such  hath  the  Lord  "  formed  forHimself ;" 
and  He  ezjtects  no  praises  from  other  '  than  such  * 
[O  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  my  right  hot^^ 
ourable  friend .'.] 

This  being  so,  truly  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  another 
Scripture,  that  famous  Psalm,  Sixty -eighth  Psalm  ;f 
which  indeed  is  a  glorious  Prophecy,  I  am  persuaded, 
of  the  Gospel  Churches — it  may  be  of  the  Jews  also. 
There  it  prophesies  that  "  He  will  bring  His  People 
again  from  the  depths  of  the  Sea,  as  once  He  led 
Israel  through  the  Red  Sea."  And  it  may  be,  as 
some  think,  God  will  bring  the  Jews  home  to  their 
station  "from  the  isles  of  the  sea,"  and  answer 
their  expectations  "  as  from  the  depths  of  the  sea." 
But  'at  all  events'  sure  I  am,  when  the  Lord  shall 
set  up  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  Church,  it  shall  be  a 
gathering  of  people  as  "  out  of  deep  waters,"  "  out 
of  the  multitude  of  waters  :"  such  are  His  People, 
drawn  out  of  the  multitudes  of  the  Nations  and  Peo- 
ple of  this  world. — And  truly  that  Psalm  is  very  glo- 
rious in  many  other  parts  of  it :  When  he  gathers 
them,  "  great  was  the  company  "  of  them  that  pub- 
lish His  word.  "  Kings  of  Armies  did  flee  apace, 
and  they  that  tarried  at  home  divided  the  spoil." 
[Consider  Charles  Stuart,  First  and  Second;  and 
what  we  ue  this  day!];  and,  "Although  ye  have 
lain  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  aa  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yel- 
low gold  "  [Hah .'].  And  indeed  the  triumph  of  that 
Psalm  is  exceeding  high  and  great ;  and  God  is  ac- 
complishing it.  And  the  close  of  it — that  closeth 
with  my  heart,  and  I  do  not  doubt  with  yours,  '  The 

'  *  Senses '  in  vrie. 

t  In  some  Speech  now  lost : — probably  in  many  Speeches ; 
certainly  in  all  manner  of  Practice  and  .\ction. 

{  We  remember  it  ever  since  Dnnbar  morning  ;  let  nc  read  a 
passage  or  two  of  it  again :  His  Excellency  and  the  Little  Par- 
liament will  perhaps  wait  a  moment :  and  it  may  do  us  good ! 

'  Let  God  arise,  let  His  enemies  be  scattered  :  let  them  also 
that  hate  Him  flee  before  Him.  .Ajs  smoke  is  driven  avray,  so 
drive  them  away  ;  as  was  melteth  before  the  fire,  so  let  the 
wicked  perish  before  the  presence  of  God.'    The  unhappy. 

'  Bat  let  the  righteous  be  glad  :  let  them  rejoice  before  God, 
yea  let  them  rejoice  e.xceedingly.  Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises 
to  His  name.  A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the 
widows,  is  God  in  His  Holy  Habitation ' — 

'  O  God,  when  Thou  wentest  forth  before  Thy  People — 
the  Earth  shook,  the  Heavens  also  dropped.  Kings  of  Armies 
did  flee  apace  ;  and  she  that  tarried  at  home  divided  the  spoil.' 
Ye  poor  and  brave,  be  ye  of  courage  '.  '  Thoogh  ye  have  lain 
among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold.' 

'  The  Hill  of  God  is  as  the  Hill  of  Bashan  ;  an  high  Hill  as 
the  Hill  of  Bashan.'  Inexpugnable,  that !  '  VThy  leap  ye,  ye 
high  Hills  ?  This  is  the  Hill  of  God  which  God  desireth  to 
dwell  in  :  yea,  the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it  for  ever.  The  chari- 
ots of  God  are  twenty-thousand,  even  thousands  of  Angels  : 
the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Siaaiin  the  holy  place.' 
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Lord  shakes  the  hills  and  mouniainsf  and  they  reel  " 
And  God  hath  a  Hill  too;  "an  high  Hill  as  the  Hill 
of  Bashan:  and  the  chariots  of  God  are  twenty- 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  Angds,  and  God  will 
dwell  upon  this  Hill  for  ever!" — [Prociil  propani  ! 
l^te  nuin  is  tvithout  a  soul  that  looks  into  this  Great 
Soxd  of  a  man,  radiant  with  the  splendours  of  very 
Heaven,  and  sees  nothing  there  but  the  sliadow  of  his 
oum  mean  darkness  Ape  of  the  Dead  Sea,  peering 
asquint  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  let  us  have  done  with 
THY  commentaries  !     Thou  canst  not  fathom  it  ] 

I  am  sorry  I  have  troubled  you,  in  such  a  place  of 
heal  as  this  is,  so  long.  All  I  have  to  say,  in  my 
own  name,  and  that  of  my  fellow  Officers  who  have 
joined  with  me  in  this  work,  is:  That  we  shall  com- 
mend you  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  guidance  of 
His  Spirit ;  'That'  havins;  thus  far  served  you,  or 
rather  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  '  in  regard  to  you,'  Vve 
shall  be  ready  in  out  stations,  according  as  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  shall  lead  us,  to  be  subservient  to  the 
•farther' work  of  God,  and  to  that  Authority  which 
we  shall  reckon  God  hath  set  over  us.  And  though 
we  have  no  formal  thing  to  present  you  with,  to 
which  the  hands,  or  visible  exfiressions,  of  (he  Ofli- 
cers  and  Soldiers  of  the  three  Nations  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  '  are  set ;'  yet  we  may  say  of 
them,  and  we  may  say  also  with  confidence  for  our 
brethren  at  Sea — with  whom  neither  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  nor  at  Sea,  hath  there  been  any  artifice  used 
to  persuade  their  consents  to  this  work — that  never- 
theless their  consents  have  flowed  in  to  us  from  all 
parts,  beyond  our  expectations:  and  we  may  with 
all  confidence  say,  that  as  we  have  their  approbation 
and  full  consent  to  the  other  work,  so  you  have  their 
hearts  and  affections  unto  this.*  And  not  only 
theirs  :  we  have  very  many  Papers  from  theChurches 
of  Christ  throughout  the  Nation  ;  wonderfully  both 
approving  what  hath  been  done  in  removing  of  ob- 
stacles, and  approving  what  we  have  done  in  this 
very  thing.  And  having  said  this,  we  shall  trouble 
you  no  more.  But  if  you  will  be  pleased  that  this 
Instrumentt  be  read  to  you,  which  I  have  signed  by 
the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Officers—we  shall  then 
leave  you  to  your  own  thoughts  and  the  guidance  of 
God  ;  to  dispose  of  yourselves  for  a  farther  meeting, 
as  you  shall  see  cause4 

I  have  only  this  to  add.  The  affairs  of  the  Nation 
lying  on  our  hands  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  we 
knowing  that  both  the  Affairs  at  Sea,  the  Armies  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  providing  of  things  for 
the  preventing  of  inconveniences,  and  the  answering 
of  emergencies,  did  require  that  there  should  be  no 
Interruption,  but  that  care  ought  to  be  taken  for 
these  things  ;  and  forseeing  likewise  that  before  you 
could  digest  yourselves  into  such  a  method,  both  for 
place,  time  and  other  circumstances,  as  you  shall 
please  to  proceed  in,  some  time  would  be  required — 
which  the  Commonwealth  could  not  bear  in  respect 
to  the  managing  of  things:  I  have,  within  a  week 
'  past,'  set  up  a  Council  of  State,  to  whom  the  ma- 
naging of  affairs  is  committed.  Who,  I  may  say, 
very  voluntarily  and  freely,  before  they  see  how  the 
issue  of  things  will  be,  have  engaged  themselves  in 
business;  eight  or  nine  of  them  being  Members  of 
the  House  that  late  was. — I  say  I  did  exercise  that 
power  which,  I  thought,  was  devolved  upon  me  at 
that  time  ;  to  the  end  affairs  might  not  have  any  in- 
terval '  or  interruption.'  And  now  when  you  are 
met,  it  will  ask  some  time   for  the  settling  of  your 

*  '  Other  work  '  delicately  moans  dissolving  the  old  Parlia- 
Ment  ;  '  this  '  is  atsemhling  of  you,  '  this  veiy  thing  ' 

t  The  Instrument  is  to  be  found  among  the  Old  Pamphlets  ; 
but  being  of  a  much  lower  strain,  mere  constitutionalities, 
Jus.,  in  phrase  and  purport  alike  leaden,  we  do  not  read  it. 

\  Report  in  Parliamentary  History,  and  the  Common 
Pamphlets,  ends  here. 


affairs  and  your  way.  And,  '  on  the  other  hand,*  « 
day  cannot  be  lost,  'left  vacant,'  but  they  must  be 
in  continual  Council  till  you  take  farther  order.  So 
that  the  whole  matter  of  their  consideration  also 
which  regards  them  is  at  your  disposal,  as  you  shall 
see  cause.  And  therefore  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  you  with  thus  much,  to  prevent  distractions 
in  your  way:  That  things  have  been  thus  ordered  ; 
that  your  affairs  will  '  not  stop,  but*  go  on,  '  in  the 
meanwhile,  till  you  see  cause  to  alter  this  Cooncil; 
they  having  no  authority  or  continuance  of  sitting, 
except  simply  until  you  take  farther  order.* 

The  reader  has  now  struggled  through  this  First 
Speech  of  my  Lord  General's:  not  without  aston- 
ishment to  find  that  he  has  some  understanding  of 
it.  The  Editor  has  had  his  difficulties ;  but  the 
Editor  loo  is  astonished  to 'consider  how  such  a 
Speech  should  have  lain  so  long  before  the  English 
Nation  asking,  "  Is  there  no  meaning  whatever  in 
me,  then  ?" — with  negatory  response  from  almost 
all  persons.  Incompetent  Reporters; — still  more 
the  obscene  droppings  of  an  e.vtensive  Owl-popula- 
tion, the  accumulated  guano  of  Human  Stupor  in 
the  course  of  ages,  do  render  Speeches  unintelligi- 
ble !  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  my  Lord  General 
always  spoke  extempore;  ready  to  speak,  if  his 
mind  were  full  of  meaning ;  very  careless  about 
the  words  he  put  it  into  And  never,  except  in 
one  instance,  which  we  shall  by  and  by  come  upon, 
does  he  seem  to  have  taken  any  charge  as  to  what 
Report  might  be  published  of  it.  One  of  his  Par- 
liaments once  asks  him  for  a  correct  Report  of  a 
certain  Speech,  spoken  some  days  before :  he  de- 
clares, "  He  cannot  remember  four  lines  of  it."t  It 
appears  also  that  his  meaning,  much  as  Dryasdust 
may  wonder,  was  generally  very  well  understood 
by  his  audience : — it  was  not  till  next  generation, 
when  the  owl-droppings  already  lay  thick,  and  Hu- 
man Stupor  had  decidedly  set  in,  that  the  cry  of 
Unintelligibility  was  much  heard  of.  Tones  and 
looks  do  much ; — yes,  and  the  having  a  meaning 
in  you  is  also  a  great  help !  Indeed  I  fancy  he 
must  have  been  an  opaque  man  to  whom  these  ut- 
terances of  such  a  man,  all  in  a  blaze  with  such  a 
conviction  of  heart,  had  remained  altogether  dark. 

The  printed  state  of  this  Speech,  and  still  more 
of  some  others,  will  impose  hard  duties  on  an  Edi- 
tor ;  which  kind  readers  must  take  their  share  of. 
In  the  present  case,  it  is  surprising  how  little  change 
has  been  needed,  beyond  the  mere  punctuation: 
correct  division  into  sentences.  Not  the  slightest 
change  of  meaning  has,  of  course,  anywhere  seemed 
or  shall  seem,  anywhere  permissible ;  nor  indeed 
the  twentieth  part  of  that  kind  of  liberty  which 
a  skilful  Newspaper  Reporter  takes  with  every 
speech  he  commits  to  print  in  our  day. 

A  certain  Critic,  whom  I  sometimes  cite  from, 
but  seldom  without  some  reluctance,  winds  up  his 
multifarious  Commentaries  on  the  present  Speech 
in  the  following  extraordinary  way  : 

'  Intelligent  readers,'  says  he, '  have  found  intel- 
ligibility in   this  Speech  of  Oliver's:  but  to  one 

*  Milton  state-papers,  pp.  10f>-114  :  and  Parliamentary  His" 
tory,  NX.  153-175;  which  hitter  is  identical  witli  Marleian 
Miscellany  (London,  1810.)  vi.  ;i3I-3-t4.  Our  Rejiort,  in  some 
cramp  passages,  which  could  no',  always  be  indicated  with- 
out confusion,  is  a  tertium  q-iid  l)Ptween  these  two.  Generally 
throuRhout  we  adhere  to  Milton's,  which  isthcmoreconciM, 
intelligible  and  every  way  better  Report 

t  Burton's  Diary. 
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xrho  has  had  to  read  it  as  a  painful  Editor  reading 
every  fibre  of  it  with  magnifying-glasses  has  to  do 
— it  becomes  all  glowing;  with  intelligibility,  with 
crecibility ;  with  the  splendour  of  genuine  Veracity 
and  heroic  Depth  and  Manfulness ; — and  seems,  in 
fact,  as  Oliver's  Speeches  generally  do,  to  an  alto- 
gether singular  degree,  the  express  image  of  the 
soul  it  came  from  ! — Is  not  this  the  end  of  all  speak- 
ing, and  wagging  of  the  tongue  in  every  conceiva- 
ble sort,  except  the  false  and  accursed  sorts?  Shall 
we  call  Oliver  a  bad  Speaker,  then  ;  shall  we  not, 
in  a  very  fundamental  sense,  call  him  a  good 
Speaker  ? — 

'  Art  of  Speech  ?  Art  of  Speech  ?  The  art  of 
Speech,  T  take  it,  will  first  of  all  be  the  art  of  hav- 
ing somethin?  genuine  to  speak  !  Into  what  strange 
regions  has  it  carried  us,  that  same  sublime  "  Art," 
taken  up  otherwise  !  One  of  the  saddest  bewilder- 
ments,  when  I  look  at  all  the  bearings  of  it,  nay 
properly  the  fountain  of  all  the  sad  bewilderments, 
under  which  poor  mortals  painfully  somnambulate 
in  these  generations.  "  I  have  made  an  excellent 
Speech  about  it,  written  an  excellent  Book  about 
it,"— and  there  an  end.  How  much  better,  hadst 
thou  done  a  moderately  ffood  deed  about  it,  and  not 
had  anything:  to  speak  at  all !  He  who  is  about 
doins  some  mute  veracity  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
speaking,  and  consulting  of  the  doing  of  it ;  and 
properly  no  other  has.  The  light  of  a  man  shin- 
ing all  as  a  paltry  phosphorescence  on  the  surface 
of  him,  leaving  the  interior  dark,  chaotic,  sordid 
dead-alive — was  once  regarded  as  a  most  mournful 
phenomenon ! 

'  False  Speech  is  probably  capable  of  being  the 
falsest  and  most  accursed  of  all  things.  False 
Speech  ;  so  false  that  it  has  not  even  the  veracity 
to  know  that  it  is  iahe — as  the  poor  commonplace 
liar  still  does '.  I  have  heard  Speakers  who  gave 
rise  to  thoughts  in  me  they  were  little  dreaming  of 
suggestins  !  Is  man  then  no  longer  an  "  Incar- 
nate Word,"  as  Novalis  calls  him — sent  into  this 
world  to  utter  out  of  him,  and  by  all  means  to 
make  audible  and  visible  what  of  (?w/'«- Message 
he  has ;  sent  hither  and  made  alive  even  for  that, 
and  for  no  other  definable  object  ?  Is  there  no 
sacredness,  then,  any  longer,  in  the  miraculous 
tongue  of  man  ?  Is  his  head  become  a  wretched 
cracked  pitcher,  on  which  you  jingle  to  frighten, 
crows ,  and  make  bees  hive .'  He  fills  me  with 
tenor,  this  two-lee2:ed  Rhetorical  Phantasm  !  1 
could  long  for  an  Oliver  without  Rhetoric  at  all. 
I  could  Ion?  for  a  Mahomet,  whose  persuasive 
eloquence,  with  wild-flashing  heart  and  scimitar, 
is;  "Wretched  mortal,  give  up  that;  or  by  the 
Eternal,  thy  maker  and  mine,  I  will  kill  thee! 
Thou  blasphemous  scandalous  Misbirth  of  Nature, 
is  not  even  that  the  kindest  thing  I  can  do  for  thee,  if 
thou  repent  not  and  alter  in  the  name  of  Allah  ?" ' — 


LETTERS  CXXVni,  CXXIX. 

CoKCERNiNG  this  Puritan  Convention  of  the  Nota- 
bles, which  in  English  History  is  called  the  Little 
Parliament,  and  derisively  Barehones's  Parliament, 
we  have  not  much  more  to  say.  They  are,  if  by 
no  means  the  remarkahlest  Assembly,  yet  the  As- 
sembly for  the  remarkahlest  purpose  who  have 


ever  met  in  the  Modem  World.  The  business  is. 
No  less  than  introducing  of  the  Christian  Religion 
into  real  practice  in  the  Social  Affairs  of  this  Na- 
tion. Christian  Religion,  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New^  Testament:  such,  for  many  hundred 
years,  has  been  the  universal  solemnly  recognized 
Theory  of  all  men's  Affairs;  Theory  sent  down  out 
of  Heaven  itself:  but  the  question  is  now  that  of 
reducing  it  to  Practice  in  .«aid  Affairs; — a  most  no- 
ble, surely,  and  most  necpssary  attempt;  which 
should  not  have  been  put  off"  so  long  in  this  Na- 
tion !  We  have  conquered  the  Enemies  of  Christ; 
let  us  now,  in  real  practical  earnest,  set  about  doing 
the  Commandments  of  Christ,  now  that  there  is 
free  room  for  us !  Such  was  the  purpose  of  this 
Puritan  Assembly  of  the  Notables,  which  History 
calls  the.  Little  Parliament,  or  derisively  Bare- 
hones's Parliament. 

It  is  well  known  they  failed :  to  us,  alas,  it  is 
too  evident  they  could  not  but  fail.  Fearful  im- 
pediments lay  against  that  effort  of  theirs:  the 
sluggishness,  the  slavish  hall-and-halfness,  the 
greediness,  the  cowardice,  and  general  opacity  and 
falsity  of  some  ten  million  men  against  it ; — alas, 
the  whole  world,  and  what  we  call  the  Devil  and 
all  his  angels  against  it !  Considerable  angels,  hu- 
man and  others:  most  extensive  arrangements,  in- 
vestments, to  be  sold  off  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice ; 
in  general  the  entire  set  of  luggage-traps  and  very 
extensive  stock  of  merchant-goods  and  real  and 
floating  property,  amassed  by  that  assiduous  Entity 
above-mentioned,  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.' 
For  these,  and  also  for  other  obstructions,  it  could 
not  take  effect  at  that  time ; — and  the  Little  Parlia 
ment  became  a  Barebonefs  Parliament,  and  had  tc 
go  its  ways  again. 

Read  these  two  Letters,  of  small  or  no  signifi 
cance  as  to  it  or  its  affairs ;  and  then  let  as  hastei 
to  the  catastrophe. 


LETTER  CXXVni. 

Ix  the  Commons  Journals,*  while  this  Little  Par- 
liament sat,  we  find  that  among  other  good  ser- 
vices, the  arrangement  of  the  Cu.«toms  Department 
was  new  modelled ;  that  instead  of  Farmers  of  the 
Customs,  there  was  a  '  Committee'  of  the  Parlia- 
ment appointed  to  regulate  and  levy  that  impost; 
Committee  appointed  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1653 :  among  whom  we  recognize  '  Alderman  Ire- 
ton,'  the  decea-sed  General's  Brother ;  '  Mr.  Mayor,* 
of  Hursley,  Richard  Cromwell's  Father- in- Law; 
'  Alderman  Titchbome ;'  '  Colonel  Montague,'  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Sandwich ;  and  others.  It  is  to 
this  Committee  that  Oliver's  Letter  is  addressed.  It 
has  no  date  of  time :  but  as  the  Little  Parliament 
ended  in  Self-dissolution  and  Protectorship,  on  the 
l-2th  of  December,  the  date  of  the  Letter  lies  be- 
tween the  23d  September  and  that  other  limit.  My 
Lord  General — who  is  himself  a  Member  of  the 
Parliament,  he  and  his  chief  Officers  having  been 
forthwith  invited  to  sit — feels  evidently  that  his 
recommendations,  when  grounded  in  justice,  ought 
to  be  attended  to. 


*  rii  323, 33  September,  1653, 


*  Hwii  iV 
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Far  my  honoured  Friends,  the  Committee  for  Regu- 
lating the  Customs  :  These  yresent. 

•-  '  Whitehall,  October,  1633.' 

Gentlemen — I  am  sorry  after  recommendation  of 
a  Friend  of  mine  the  Bearer  hereof — considering  him 
in  relation  to  his  poor  Parents  an  object  of  pity  and 
commiseration,  yet  well  deserving  and  not  less  quali- 
fied for  employment — he  should  find  such  cold  suc- 
cess amongst  you. 

His  great  necessities  and  my  love  once  more  in- 
vite me  to  write  unto  you,  in  his  behalf.  To  bestow 
on  him,  if  it  may  not  be  in  the  City  by  reason  of  mul- 
tiplicity of  suitors,  a  place  in  the  Out-ports:  and  I 
doubt  not  but  his  utmost  abilities  will  be  improved 
to  the  faithful  discharging  of  such  trust  as  you  shall 
impose  on  him  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth. 
And  thereby  yon  will  engage  him  who  remains, 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell*. 


LETTER  CXXIX. 

Who  '  Henry  Weston'  is,  or  his  '  Brother  Ford,'  or 
whether  '  his  House'  is  in  the  Rutlandshire  '  Oak- 
ham' or  another,  I  do  not  in  the  least  knov?.  Nei- 
ther has  '  Mr.  Draper'  elsev\'here  come  across  me. 
Happily  we  can  hope  he  oflSciates  well  in  Kent; 
and  read  this  Letter  without  other  light  than  its 
own. 

F\}r  my  honoured  Friend,  Henry  Weston,  Esquire,  at 
his  house  in  Oakham :  These. 

'Whitehall,'  16th  November,  1653. 

Sir,  my  noble  Friend — Your  Brother  Ford  was 
lately  with  me,  acquainting  me  with  my  presumption 
in  moving  for,  and  your  civility  in  granting,  the  Ad- 
vowson  of  Speldhurst  to  one  Mr.  Draper,  who  is  now 
incumbent  there,  and  who,  it  seems,  was  there  for 
three  or  four  years  before  the  death  of  the  old  incum- 
bent, by  virtue  of  a  sequestration. 

Sir,  I  had  almost  forgot  upon  what  account  I  made 
thus  bold  with  you;  but  now  have  fully  recollected. 
I  understand  the  person  is  very  able  and  honest,  well 
approved  of  by  most  of  the  good  Ministers  therea- 
bout ;  and  much  desired  by  the  honest  people  who 
are  in  a  Religious  Association  in  those  parts  therea- 
bouts. Wherefore  I  now  most  heartily  own  and 
thank  you  for  your  favour  showed  Mr.  Draper  for 
my  sake  ;  beseeching  the  continuance  of  your  respects 
to  the  Gentleman — who  shall  be  very  much  tied  to 
pay  you  all  service  ;  and  so  shall,  in  what  lieth  in  his 
power,       Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

Oliver  Cromwell. $ 

And  now  to  Parliament  affairs  again — to  the  ca- 
tastrophe now  nigh. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  to  say  of  this  Little  Par- 
liament, that  it  sat  for  five  months  and  odd  days, 
very  earnestly  striving;  earnestly,  nobly — and  by 
no  means  unwisely,  as  the  ignorant  Histories 
teach.  But  ihe  farther  it  advanced  towards  real 
Christianism  in  human  affairs,  the  louder  grew  the 
shrieks  of  Sham-Christianism  everywhere  profita- 
bly lodged  there;  and  prudent  persons,  responsible 
for  the  is.sue,  discovered  that  of  a  truth,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  for  reasons  evident  and  for  rea- 

*  Letter  genuine,  teste  me  ;  reference  unfortunately  lost. 

I  Additional  Ayscongh  mss.,  no.  12.098.  A  Copy,  in  an  old 
hand,  with  this  endorsement :  '  The  Generell  Cromwells 
letter  about  Spelderst  living  ;'  and  this  Note  appended  :  '  In 
an  old  Bible  I  had  from  England  with  other  Books,  March, 
1736.'   Some  Transatlantic  Puritan,  to  all  appearance. 


sons  not  evident,  there  could  be  no  success  according 
to  that  method.  We  said,  the  History  of  this  Little 
Parliament  lay  all  buried  very  deep  in  the  torpors 
of  Human  Stupidity,  and  was  not  likely  ever  to  be 
brought  into  daylight  in  this  world.  In  their  five 
months  time  they  pas.sed  various  good  Acts ;  chose, 
with  good  insight,  a  new  Council  of  State;  took 
wise  charge  of  the  needful  Supplies ;  did  all  the 
routine  business  of  a  Parliament  in  a  quiet  unex- 
ceptionable, or  even  in  a  superior  manner.  Con- 
cerning their  Council  of  State,  I  find  this  Note; 
which,  though  the  Council  had  soon  to  alter  itself, 
and  take  new  figures,  may  be  worth  appending 
here.* 

Routine  business  done  altogether  well  by  this 
Little  Parliament.  But,  alas,  they  had  decided  oa 
abolishing  Tithes,  on  supporting  a  Christian  Minis- 
try by  some  other  method  than  Tithes ; — nay  far 
worse,  they  had  decided  on  abolishing  the  Court  of 
Chancery  I  Finding  grievances  greater  than  could 
be  borne;  finding,  for  one  thing.  Twenty-three 
thousand  Causes  of  from  five  to  thirty  years'  con- 
tinuance' lying  undetermined  in  Chancery,  it  seem- 
ed to  the  Little  Parliament  that  some  Court  ought 
to  be  contrived  which  would  actually  determine 
these  and  the  like  Causes; — and  that,  on  the  whole. 
Chancery  would  be  better  for  abolition.  Vote  to 
that  effect  stands  registered  in  the  Commons  Jour- 
nals;! but  still,  for  near  two  hundretl  years  now, 
only  expects  fulfillment. — So  far  as  one  can  disco- 
ver in  the  huge  twilight  of  Dryasdust,  it  was 
mainly  by  this  attack  on  the  Lawyers,  and  attempt 
to  abolish  Chancery,  that  the  Little  Parliament 
perished.  Tithes  helped,  no  doubt ;  and  the  cla- 
mours of  a  safely  settled  Ministry,  Presbyterian- 
Royalist  many  of  them.  But  the  Lawyers  ex- 
claimed :  "  Chancery  ?  Law  of  the  Bible  .'  Do 
you  mean  to  bring  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation, 
then ;  and  deprive  men  of  their  properties ;  and  us  of 
our  learned  wi»s  and  lucrative  longwiiidedness — 
with  your  search  for  '  Simple  Justice,'  and  '  God's 
Law'  instead  of  Learned  Sergeant  s  Law  ?" — There 
was  immense  '  carousing  in  the  Temple'  when  this 
Parliament  ended ;  as  great  tremors  had  been  in 
the  like  quarters  while  it  continued  X 

But  in  brief,  on  Friday,  the  2d  of  December, 
1653,  there  came  a  •  Report  from  the  Tithes-Com- 
mittee,' recommending  that  Ministers  oi  an  incom- 
petent, simoniacal,  loose,  or  otherwise  scandalous 
nature,  plainly  unfit  to  preach  any  Gospel  to  im- 
mortal creatures,  should  have  a  Travelling  Com- 
mis.sion  of  chosen  Puritan  Persons  appointed,  to 
travel  into  all  Counties,  and  straightway  inspect 

•  Council  of  State  elected— Tuesday  1st  Novenr.ber,  1658 
(Commons  Journals,  vii  344.^  The  Klection  is  by  ballot,  113 
.Mombers  pre.'sent ;  '  Colonel  Montague'  (Sandwich,)  '  Colonel 
Cromwell'  (Henry,)  and  'Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,'  are 
three  of  the  Four  Scrutineers.  Among  the  Names  reported 
as  chosen, here  arc  some,  with  the  Numbers  votingforihem  r 
Lord  General  Cromwell  (113,  one  and  all  ;)  Sir  Gilbert  Tick- 
ering  (Poet  Dryden's  Uncle— 110  ;)  Desborow  (74  -.)  Harrison 
(58  0  .Mayor  (of  Hurslcy— 57  ;)  Colonel  Montague  (69;) 
Ashley  Cooper  (60  ;)  Lord  Viscount  Lisle  (Algernon  Sidney's 
Brother — 58  ;)  Colonel  Norton,  idle  Dick,  recovered  fi-om  the 
Pride's  Purge  again,  but  liat)lc  to  relapse  again-^7  The 
Council  is  of  Thirty-one  ;  Sixteen  of  the  old  or  Interim 
Council  (above  referred  to  in  Cromwell's  Speech)  are  to 
continue  ;  Fifteen  new  :  thepc  mentionetl  here  are  all  among 
the  Old,  whom  the  Lord  General  and  his  OJficers  had  already 
nominated.  t  vii.  296  ;  5  August,  16-.1. 

t  Exact  Relationof  the  Transactions  of  the  late  Parliament, 
by  a  Member  of  the  tame  (London,  1654  :}  reprinted  in  Somen 
TracU,  Ti.  369-84. 
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them,  and  eject  them,  and  clear  Christ's  Church  of 
them: — whereupon  there  ensued  high  debaungs: 
Accept  the  Report,  or  not  accept  it  ?  High  debatings 
for  the  space  of  ten  days ;  wiih  Parliamentary  ma- 
noEU?rings,  not  necessary  to  specify  here.  Which 
rose  ever  higher;  and  on  Saturday,  the  lOlh,  had 
got  so  high  that,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  certain 
leading  persons  went  about  colleaguin?  and  con- 
sulting, instead  of  attending  Public  Worship  on 
the  Lord's  day ; — and  so,  on  Monday  morning  early, 
while  the  extreme  Gospel  Party  had  not  yet  assem- 
bled in  the  House,  it  was  surreptitiously  moved  and 
carried,  old  Speaker  Rouse  somewhat  treacherously 
assenting  to  it,  '  That  the  sitting  of  this  Parlia- 
meant  any  longer,  as  now  constituted,  will  not  be 
for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  requisite  to  deliver  up  unto  the  Lord 
General  Cromwell  the  Powers  which  we  received 
from  him  1'  Whereupon,  adds  the  same  Rhada- 
roantine  Record, '  the  House  rose ;  and  the  Speaker, 
with  many  of  the  members  of  the  House,  departed 
out  of  the  House  to  Whitehall :  where  they,  being 
the  greater  number  of  the  Members  sitting  in  Par- 
liament, did,  by  a  Writing,'  hastily  redacted  in  the 
waiting-room  there,  and  signed  on  separate  bits  of 
paper  hastily  wafered  together,  '  rcsi^u  unto  his 
Excellency  their  saiJ  Powers.  And  Mr.  Speaker, 
attended  by  the  Members,  did  present  the  same 
unto  his  Evcellsncy  accordingly' — and  retired  into 
private  life  agam.* 

The  Lord  Greneral  Cromwell  testified  much  emo- 
tion and  surprise  at  this  result ; — emotion  and  sur- 
prise which  Dryasdust  knows  well  how  to  inter- 
pret. In  fact  the  Lwrd  General  is  responsible  to 
England  and  Heaven  for  this  result ;  and  it  is  one  of 
some  moment !  He  and  the  established  Council  of 
State,  '  Council  of  Officers  and'  non-established 
'  Persons  of  Interest  in  the  Nation,'  must  consider 
what  they  will  now  do ! 

Clearly  enough  to  them,  and  to  us,  there  can  only 
one  thing  be  done  ;  search  be  made,  whether  there 
is  any  King,  Kdnning,  Can-ning,  or  Supremely 
Able-Man  that  you  can  fall  in  with,  to  take  change 
of  these  conflicting  and  colliding  elements,  driftine 
towards  swift  wreck  otherwise ; — any  '  Parish 
Constable,'  as  Oliver  himself  defines  it,  to  bid  good 
men  keep  the  peace  to  one  another.  To  your  un- 
speakable good-luck,  such  Supremely  Able-Man, 
King,  Constable,  or  by  whatever  name  you  will  call 
him,  is  already  found — known  to  all  persons  for 
years  past ;  your  Puritan  Interest  is  not  yet  neces- 
sarily a  wreck ;  but  may  still  float,  and  do  what 
farther  is  in  it,  while  he  can  float ! 

Prom  Monday  onwards,  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind  in  old  London  and  whithersoever  the 
news  went,  in  those  winter  days,  must  have  been 
great.  The  '  L^rd  General  called  a  Council  of  Of- 
ficers and  other  Persons  of  Interest  in  the  Nation,' 
as  we  said ;  and  there  was  '  much  seeking  of  God 
by  prayer,'  and  abstruse  advising  of  this  matter — 
tihe  matter  being  really  great  and  to  some  of  us  even 
awful :  The  dialt^es,  conferences,  and  abstruse 
advisings  are  all  last;  the  result  we  know  for  cer- 
tain. Monday  was  12th  of  December;  on  Fri- 
day, 16th,  the  result  became  manifest  to  all  the 
world:   That  the  ablest  of  Englishmen,  Oliver 

*  Common*  Journals,  yii.  3635  Exact  Eelation,  vU  mora; 
WluUocke,  p  461, ««.  •  r    , 


Cromwell,  was  henceforth  to  be  recognized  for  Su- 
premely Able;  and  that  the  Title  of  him  was  to  b* 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  or  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Irsland,  with  '  Instrument 
of  Government,'  '  Council  of  Fifteen  or  of  Twenty- 
one,'  and  other  necessary  less  important  circum 
stances,  of  the  like  conceivable  nature. 

The  Instrument  of  Government,  a  carefully  con 
stitutional  piece  in  Forty- two  Articles:  the  Cere 
mony  of  Installation,  transacted  with  due  simpli- 
city and  much  modest  digjuty, '  in  the  Chancery 
Court  in  Westminster  Hall,'  that  Friday  afternoon , 
— the  chair  of  stale,  the  Judges  in  their  robes.  Lord 
Mayors  with  caps  of  maintenance;  the  state- 
coaches,  outriders,  outrunners,  and 'great  shout- 
ings of  the  people;'  the  procession  from  and  to 
Whitehall,  and  •  Mr.  Lockier  the  Chaplain's  Ex- 
hortation' to  u?  there :  these,  with  the  inevitable 
adjuncts  of  the  case,  shall  be  conceived  by  inge- 
nious readers,  or  read  in  innumerable  pamphlets 
and  Books,'  and  omitted  here.  '  His  Highness  was 
in  a  rich  but  plain  .suit;  black  velvet,  with  cloak 
of  the  same :  about  his  hat  a  broad  band  of  gold.' 
Does  the  reader  see  him  ?  A  rather  likely  figure,  I 
think.  Stands  some  five  feet  ten  or  more;  a  man 
of  strong  solid  stature,  and  dignified,  now  partly 
military  carriage :  the  expression  of  him  valour  and 
devout  intelligence — energy  and  delicacy  on  a  basis 
of  simplicity.  Fifty-four  years  old,  gone  April  last ; 
brown  hair  and  moustache  are  getting  grey.  A 
figure  of  sufficient  impressiveness ; — not  lovely  to 
the  man-milliner  species,  nor  pretending  to  be  so. 
Massive  stature ;  big  massive  head,  of  somewhat 
leonine  aspect;  wart  above  the  right  eyebrow; 
nose  of  considerable  blunt-aquiline  proportions; 
strict  yet  copious  lips,  full  of  all  tremulous  sensi- 
bilities, and  also,  if  need  were,  of  all  fiercenesses 
and  rigours ;  deep  loving  eyes,  call  them  grave,  call 
them  stern,  looking  from  under  those  crasr^y  brows 
as  if  in  lifelong  sorrow,  and  yet  not  thinking  it  sor- 
row, thinking  it  only  labour  and  endeavour :  on  the 
whole,  a  right  noble  lion -face  and  hero-face;  and 
to  me  royal  enough. f  The  reader,  in  his  mind, 
shall  conceive  this  event  and  its  figures. 

Conceived  too,  or  read  elsewhere  than  here,  shall 
Dryasdust's  multifarious  unmelodious  commenta- 
ries be — and  likewise  Anti-Drj-asdusl's;  the  two 
together  cancelling  one  another;  and  amounting, 
pretty  well  by  this  time,  to  zero  for  us.  «  Love  of 
power,'  as  flunkeys  love  it,  remains  the  one  credi- 
bility for  Dryasdust ;  and  will  for  ever  remain 
To  the  valet-soul  how  will  you  demonstrate  that, 
in  this  world,  there  is  or  was  anything  heroic? 
You  cannot  do  it ;  you  need  not  try  to  do  it. — I  cite 
with  some  reluctance  from  a  Manuscript  Author, 
often  enough  referred  to  here,  the  following  detach- 
ed sentences,  and  so  close  this  Seventh  Part 

*  Dryasdust  knows  not  the  value  of  a  King,'  ex- 
claims he ;  '  the  bewildered  mortal  has  foi^otten  it 
Finding  King's-cloaks  so  cheap,  hung  out  on  every 
hedge,  and  {wdtry  as  begsrars"  gabardines,  he  says, 
"  What  use  is  in  a  king .'  This  King's-cloak,  if 
this  be  your  King,  is  naught !" 

'Power?     Love  of  power?      Does  "power" 

•  Whitlooke.  pp.  55-2.61  :  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p. 
131,  in  Parliamentary  History,  xx.  -^  kc,.  Sic. 

t  Maidston'3  Letter  to  Winthrop,  in  TKitrlee,  i.,  763-S ; 
Cooper's    PortraiUi   MasJc    of    CromweU's   Fare    (in   tb« 

Statuaries'  Shops.)  . « .,  ...j^j,. 
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mean  the  faculty  of  giving  places,  of  having  news- 
paper paragraphs,  of  being  waited  on  by  syco- 
phants ?  To  ride  in  gilt  coaches,  escorted  hy  the 
flunkeyisms  and  most  sweet  voices — I  assure  thee, 
it  is  not  the  Heaven  of  all,  but  only  of  many  ! 
Some  born  Kings  I  myself  have  known,  of  stout 
natural  limbs,  who,  in  shoes  of  moderately  good  fit, 
found  quiet  walking  handier ;  and  crowned  them- 
selves, almost  too  sufficiently,  by  putting  on  their 
own  private  hat,  with  some  spoken  or  speechless, 
♦'  God  enable  me  to  be  King  of  what  lies  under  this ! 
For  Eternities  lie  under  it,  and  Infinities — and  Hea- 
ven also  and  Hell.  And  it  is  as  big  as  the  Uni- 
verse, this  Kingdom  ;  and  I  am  to  conquer  it,  or  be 
for  ever  conquered  by  it,  now  while  it  is  called 
To-day  !" 

•  The  love  of  "  power,"  if  thou  understand  what 
to  the  manful  heart  "  power"  signifies,  is  a  very 
noble  and  indispensable  love.  And  here  and  there, 
in  the  outer  world,  too,  there  is  a  due  throne  for  the 
noble  man ; — which  let  him  see  well  that  he  seize, 
and  valiantly  defend  against  all  men  and  things. 
God  gives  it  him;  let  no  Devil  take  it  away.  Thou 
also  art  called  by  the  God's-message  :  This,  if  thou 
canst  read  the  Heavenly  omens  and  dare  do  them, 
this  work  is  tkine.  Voiceless,  or  with  no  articu- 
late voice.  Occasion,  god-sent,  rushes  storming  on, 
amid  the  world's  events;  swift,  perilous;  like  a 
whirlwind,  like  a  fleet  lightning-steed :  manfully 
thou  shalt  clutch  it  by  the  mane,  and  vault  into  thy 
seat  on  it,  and  ride  and  guide  there,  thou  I  Wreck 
and  ignominious  overthrow,  if  thou  have  dared 
when  the  Occasion  was  not  thine :  everlasting 
scorn  to  thee  if  thou  dare  not  when  it  is ; — if  the 
cackling  of  Roman  geese  and  Constitutional  gan- 
ders, if  the  clack  of  human  tongues  and  leading 
articles,  if  the  steel  of  armies  and  the  crack  of  Doom 
deter  thee,  when  the  voice  was  God's ! — Yes,  this 
too  is  in  the  law  for  a  man,  my  poor  quack-ridden, 
bewildered  Constitutional  friends  ;  and  we  ought 
to  remember  this  withal.  Thou  shalt  is  written 
upon  Life  in  characters  as  terrible  as  Thou  shalt 
not — though  poor  Dryasdust  reads  almost  nothing 
but  the  latter  hitherto.' 

And  so  we  close  Part  Seventh  ;  and  proceed  to 
trace  with  all  piety,  what  faint  authentic  vestiges 
of  Oliver's  Protectorate  the  envious  Stupidities  have 
not  yet  obliterated  for  us. 


LETTERS  CXXX.— CXXXIII. 

The  3d  of  September,  ever  since  Worcester  Battle, 
has  been  kept  as  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving ;  com- 
memorative of  the  mercy  at  Dunbar  in  1650,  and 
f)f  the  crowning-mercy  which  followed  ne.tt  year; 
■ — a  memorable  day  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. By  Article  Seventh  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  it  is  now  farther  provided  that  a  Par- 
liament shall  meet  on  that  auspicious  Anniversary 
when  it  next  comes  round.  September  3d,  1654, 
then  shall  the  First  Protectorate  Parliament  meet; 
successive  Parliaments,  one  at  least  every  Three 
years,  arc  to  follow,  but  this  shall  be  the  First. 
Not  to  be  dissolved  or  prorogued  lor  at  least  Five 
months.  Free  Parliament  of  Four-hundred;  for 
England  Three-hundred  and-forty  ;  for  Scotland 
Thirty,  for  Ireland  Thirty ;  fairly  chosen  by  elec- 


tion of  the  People,  according  to  rules  anxiously 
constitutional,  laid  down  in  that  same  Instrument — 
which  we  do  not  dwell  upon  here.  Smaller 
Boroughs  are  excluded  ;  among  Counties  and  larger 
Boroughs  is  a  mere  equable  division  of  representa- 
tives according  to  their  population  ;  nobody  to  vote 
that  has  not  some  clearly  visible  property  to  the 
value  of  Two-hundred  Pounds ;  all  others  to  vote, 
or  to  be  voted  for — except,  of  course,  all  such  as 
have  appeai-ed  against  the  Parliament  in  any  of 
these  Wars  '  since  the  First  of  January,  1642,'  and 
»  not  since  given  signal  testimony'  of  their  repent- 
ing that  step.  To  appearance,  a  very  reasonable 
Reform  Bill ; — understood  to  be  substantially  the 
same  with  that  invaluable  measure  once  nearly 
completed  by  the  Rump  :  only  with  this  essential 
difference.  That  the  Rump  Members  are  not  now 
to  sit  by  nature  and  without  election  ;  not  now  to 
decide,  they,  in  case  of  extremity,  Thou  shalt  sit. 
Thou  shalt  not  sit ;  others  than  they  will  now  de- 
cide that,  in  cases  of  extremity.  How  this  Parlia- 
ment, in  its  Five-months'  Session,  will  welcome  the 
new  Protector  and  Protectorate  is  naturally  the 
grand  question  during  those  Nine  or  Ten  Months 
that  intervene.  A  question  for  all  Englishmen ; 
and  most  of  all  for  Oliver  Protector; — who,  how- 
ever, as  we  can  perceive,  does  not  allow  it  to  over- 
awe him  very  much  ;  but  diligently  doing  this  day 
the  day's  duties,  hopes  he  may  find,  as  Grod  has 
often  favoured  him  to  do,  some  good  .solution  for 
the  morrow,  whatever  the  morrow  please  to  be.  A 
man  much  apt  to  be  overawed  by  any  question  that 
is  smaller  than  Eternity,  or  by  any  danger  that  is 
lower  than  God's  Displeasure,  would  not  suit  well 
in  Oliver's  place  at  present!  Perhaps  no  more 
perilous  place,  that  I  know  clearly  of,  was  ever  de- 
liberately accepted  by  a  man.  '  The  post  of  hon- 
our ' — the  post  of  terror  and  of  danger  and  forlorn- 
hope  ;  this  man  has  all  along  been  used  to  occupy 
such. 

To  see  a  little  what  kind  of  England  it  was,  and 
what  kind  of  incipient  Protectorate  it  was,  take,  as 
usual,  the  following  small  and  new  fractions  of 
Authenticity,  of  various  complexion,  fished  from 
the  doubtful  slumber-lakes  and  dust  vortexes,  and 
hang  them  out  at  their  places  in  the  void  night  of 
things.  They  are  not  very  luminous;  but  if  they 
were  well  let  alone,  and  the  positively  tenebrific 
were  well  forgotten,  they  might  assist  our  imagi- 
nations in  some  slight  measure. 

Sunday,  I8th  December,  1653.  A  certain  loud- 
tongued,  loud-minded  Mr.  Feak,  of  Anabaptist- 
Leveller  persuasion,  with  a  Colleague,  seemingly 
Welsh,  named  Powel,  have  a  Preaching  Establish- 
ment, this  good  while  past,  in  Blackfriars  ;  a 
Preaching-Establishment  every  Sunday,  which  on 
Monday  Evening  becomes  a  National-Charter  Con- 
vention, as  we  should  now  call  it :  there  Feak, 
Powel  and  Company  are  in  the  habit  of  vonriiting 
forth  from  their  own  inner  man,  into  other  inner 
men  greedy  of  such  pabulum,  a  very  flamy  fuligi- 
nous .set  of  doctrines — such  as  the  human  mind, 
superadding  Anabaptistry  to  Sansculottism,  can 
make  some  attempt  to  conceive.  Su  nday,  the  1 8th, 
which  is  two  days  after  the  Lord  Protector's  In- 
stallation, this  Feak-Powel  meeting  was  unusually 
large  ;  the  Feak-Powel  inner-man  unusually 
charged.     Elements  of  soot  and  tire  really  copious ; 
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tuliginous  flamy  in  a  very  high  degree  !  At  a  time, 
too,  when  all  Doctrine  does  not  satisfy  itself  with 
spouting,  but  longs  to  become  instant  Action.  '  Go 
and  tell  your  Protector,'  said  the  Anabaptist  Pro- 
phet, That  he  has  deceived  the  Lord's  People  ; 
•  that  he  is  a  perjured  villain,' — *  will  not  reign 
long,'  or  I  am  deceived ;  •  will  end  worse  than  the 
last  Protector  did,'  the  tyrant  Crooked  Richard ! 
Say,  I  said  it ! — A  very  foul  chimney  indeed,  here 
got  on  fire.  And  « Major-G«neral  Harrison,  the 
most  eminent  man  of  the  Anabaptist  Party,  being 
consulted  whether  he  would  own  the  new  Protec- 
toral  Government,  answered  frankly.  No; — was 
thereupon  ordered  to  retire  home  to  Staffordshire, 
and  keep  quiet.* 

Does  the  reader  bethink  him  of  those  old  Level- 
ler Corporals  at  Burford,  and  Diggers  at  St.  Greorge's 
Hill,  five  years  ago ;  of  Quakerisms,  Calvanistic 
Sansculottisms,  and  one  of  the  strangest  Spiritual 
Developments  ever  seen  in  any  country.'  The 
reader  sees  here  one  foul  chimney  on  fire,  the 
Feak-Powel  chimney  in  Blackfriars;  and  must 
consider  for  himself  what  masses  of  combustible 
material,  noble  fuel  and  base  soot  and  smoky  ex- 
plosive fire-damp  in  the  general  English  Household 
it  communicates  with !  Republicans  Proper,  of 
the  Long  Parliament ;  Republican  Fifth-Monarch- 
ists of  the  Little  Parliament ;  the  solid  Ludlows, 
the  fervent  Harrisons ;  from  Harry  Vane  down  to 
Christopher  Feak,  all  manner  of  Republicans  find 
Cromwell  unfoigivable.  To  the  Harrison-and- 
Feak  species  Kingship  in  every  sort,  and  govern- 
ment 01  man  by  man,  is  carnal,  expressly  contrary 
to  various  Gospel  Strictures.  Very  horrible  for  a 
man  to  think  of  governing  men ; — whether  he 
ought  even  to  govern  cattle,  and  drive  them  to 
field  and  to  needful  penfold,  '  except  in  the  way  of 
love  and  persuasion,'  seems  doubtful  to  me !  But 
fancy  a  reign  of  Christ  and  his  Saints;  Christ  and 
his  Saints  just  about  to  come — had  not  Oliver 
Cromwell  stept  in  and  prevented  it!  The  reader 
discerns  combustibles  enough;  conflagrations, 
plots,  st^ibbom  disaffections,  and  confusions  on  the 
Republican  and  Republican-Anabaptist  side  of 
things.  It  is  the  first  Plot-department  which  my 
Lord  Protector  will  have  to  deal  with,  all  his  life 
long.  This  he  must  wisely  damp  down  as  he 
may.  Wisely ;  for  he  knows  what  is  noble  in  the 
matter,  and  what  is  base  in  it;  and  would  not 
sweep  the  fuel  and  the  soot  both  out  of  doors  at 
once. 

Tuesday,  l\th  February,  1653-4.  'At  the 
Ship  Tavern  in  the  Old  Bailey,  kept  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Amps,'  we  come  upon  the  second  lifelong 
Plot-department:  Eleven  truculent,  rather  thread- 
bare persons,  sitting  over  small  drink  there,  on  the 
Tuesday  night  considering  how  the  Protector  might 
be  assassinated.  Poor  broken  Royalist  men ;  pay- 
less  Old- Captains,  most  of  them,  or  such  like; 
with  their  steeple-hats  w^orn  very  brown,  and  jack- 
boots slit — and  projects  that  cannot  be  executed. 
Mr.  Amps  knows  nothing  of  them,  except  that 
they  came  to  him  to  drink;  nor  do  we.  Probe 
them  with  questions ;  clap  them  in  the  Tower  for 
a  while :|   Guilty,  poor  knaves;  but  not  worth 
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hanging :  disappear  again  into  the  general  mass  of 
Royalist  Plotting,  and  ferment  there. 

The  Royalists  have  lain  quiet  ever  since  Wor- 
cester; waiting  w^hat  issue  matters  would  take. 
Dangerous  to  meddle  with  a  Rump  Parliament,  or 
other  steadily  regimented  thing ;  safer  if  you  can 
find  it  fallen  out  of  rank ;  hopefullest  of  all, 
when  it  collects  itself  into  a  Single  Head.  The 
Royalists  judge,  with  some  reason,  that  if  they 
could  kill  Oliver  Protector,  this  Commonwealth 
were  much  endangered  In  these  Easter  weeks, 
too,  or  Whitsun  weeks,  there  comes  '  from  our 
Court  (Charles  Stuarfs  Court)  at  Paris,'  great  en- 
couragement to  all  men  of  spirit  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. A  Royal  Proclamation  "By  the 
King,"  drawn  up,  say  some,  by  Secretary  Cla- 
lendon,  setting  forth  that  '  Whereas  a  certain 
base  mechanic  fellow,  by  name  Oliver  Cromwell, 
has  usurped  our  throne,  much  to  our  and  others' 
inconvenience,  whosoever  will  kill  the  said  me- 
chanic fellow,  '  by  sword,  pistol,  or  poison,'  shall 
have  500/.  a-year  settled  upon  him,  with  col- 
onelcies in  our  Army,  and  other  rewards  suit- 
able, and  be  a  made  man — '  on  the  word  and  faith 
of  a  Christian  King.'*  A  Proclamation  which 
cannot  be  circulated  except  in  secret;  but  is  well 
worth  reading  by  all  loyal  men.  And  so  Royalist 
Plots  also  succeed  one  another,  thick  and  threefold 
♦hrough  Oliver's  whole  life; — but  cannot  take  ef- 
fect. Vain  for  a  Christian  King  and  his  cunningest 
Chancellors  to  summon  all  the  Sinners  of  the 
Eiirth,  and  whatsoever  of  necessitous  Truculent- 
Flunkeyism  there  may  be,  and  to  bid,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  and  of  Another  place,  for  the  Head  of 
Oliver  Cromwell :  once  for  all,  they  cannot  have 
it ; — not  till  he  has  entirely  done  with  it,  and  can. 
make  them  welcome  to  their  benefit  from  it .'  We 
shall  come  upon  these  Royalist  Plots,  Rebellioa 
Plots,  and  Assassin  Plots,  in  the  order  of  time ; 
and  have  to  mention  them,  though  with  brevity. 
Oliver  Protector,  I  suppose,  understands  and  under- 
stood his  Protectorship  moderately  well,  and  what 
Plots  and  other  Hydra-coils  were  inseparable  from 
it ;  and  contrives  to  deal  with  these  too,  like  a  con- 
scientious man,  and  not  like  a  hungry  slave. 

Secretary  Thurloe,  once  St.  John's  Secretary  in 
Holland,  has  come  now,  ever  since  the  Little-Par- 
liament time,  into  decided  action  as  Oliver's  Secre- 
tary, or  the  State  Secretary ;  one  of  the  expertest 
Secretaries  in  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  Secre- 
tary any  State  or  working  King  could  have.  He 
deals  with  all  these  Plots ;  it  is  part  of  his  function, 
supervised  by  his  Chief.  Mr.  John  Milton,  we  all 
lament  to  know,  has  fallen  blind  in  the  Public  Ser- 
vice ;  lives  now  in  Bird-cage  Walk,  still  doing  a 
little  when  called  upon ;  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope.  Mr.  Milton's  notion  is,  That  this  Protec- 
torate of  his  Highness  Oliver  was  a  thing  called  for 
by  the  Necessities  and  the  Everlasting  Laws ;  and 
that  his  Highness  ought  now  to  quit  himself  like  a 
Christian  Hero  in  it,  eis  in  other  smaller  things,  he 
has  been  used  to  do.* 

March  20th,  1653-4.  By  the  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  Lord  Protector  with  his  Council.^  till 

•  Thurloe,  ii.  248.  '  Given  at  Paris  3d  May  (asd  April  by- 
old  style)  1654.'  f  Defensio  Secund<i. 

i  Fifteen  in  number,  which  he  may  enlarge  to  Twenty-one, 
if  he  see  good.  Not  removable  any  of  them,  except  by  him- 
self with  advice  of  the  rest.    A  very  remarkable  Majestyli 
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once  the  First  Parliament  were  got  together,  was 
empowered  not  only  to  raise  monies  for  the  needful 
supplies,  but  also  •  to  make  Laws  and  Ordinances 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  these  Nations ;'  which 
latter  faculty  he  is  by  no  means  slack  to  exercise. 
Of  his  '  Sixty  Ordinances'  passed  in  this  manner  be- 
fore the  Parliament  met,  which  are  well  approved 
of  by  good  judges,  we  cannot  here  afford  to  say 
much  :  but  there  is  one  bearing  date  as  above,  which 
must  not  be  omitted  First  Ordinance  relating  to  a 
Settlement  of  a  Gospel  Ministry  in  ihis  Nation; 
Ordinance  of  immense  interest  to  Puritan  England 
at  that  time.  An  object  which  has  long  been  on 
the  anvil,  this  same  '  Settlement ;'  much  laboured 
at,  and  striven  for,  ever  since  the  Long  Parliament 
began  :  and  still,  as  all  confess,  no  tolerable  result 
has  been  attained.  Yet  is  it  not  the  greatest  object ; 
properly  the  soul  of  all  these  struggles  and  confused 
•wrestlings  and  battlings,  since  we  first  met  here  .' 
For  the  thing  men  are  taught,  or  get  to  believe,  that 
is  the  thing  they  will  infallibly  rfo  .•  the  kind  of 
•  Gospel'  you  settle,  kind  of  '  Ministry'  you  settle, 
or  do  not  settle,  the  root  of  all  is  there !  Let  us  see 
what  the  Lord  Protector  can  accomplish  in  this 
business. 

Episcopacy  being  put  down,  and  Presbytery  not 
set  up,  and  Church-Government  for  years  past  be- 
ing all  a  Church-Anarchy,  the  business  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  Lord  Protector,  as  we 
find,  takes  it  up  in  simplicity  and  integrity,  intent 
upon  the  real  heart  or  practical  outcome  of  it ;  and 
makes  a  rather  satisfactory  arrangement.  Thirty- 
eight  chosen  Men,  the  acknowledged  Flower  of 
English  Puritanism,  are  nominated  by  this  Ordi- 
nance of  the  20th  of  March,*  nominated  a  Supreme 
Commission  for  the  Trial  of  Public  Preachers.  Any 
person  pretending  to  hold  a  Church-living,  or  levy 
tithes  or  clergy-dues  in  England,  has  first  to  be  tried 
and  approved  by  these  men.  Thirty-eight,  as  Sco- 
bell  teaches  us :  nine  are  Laymen,  our  friend  old 
Francis  Rouse  at  the  head  of  them;  twenty-nine 
are  Clergy.  His  Highness,  we  find,  has  not  much 
inquired  of  what  Sect  they  are ;  has  known  them 
to  be  Independents,  to  be  Presbyterians,  one  or  two 
of  them  to  be  even  Anabaptists ; — has  been  careful 
only  of  one  characteristic.  That  they  were  men  of 
"wisdom,  and  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them. 
Owen,  Goodwin,  Sterry,  Marshall,  Manton,  and 
others  not  yet  quite  unknown  to  men,  were  among 
these  Clerical  Triers:  the  acknowledged  Flower  of 
Spiritual  England  at  that  time  ;  and  intent,  as  Oli- 
ver himself  was,  with  an  awful  earnestness,  on  ac- 
tually having  the  Gospel  taught  to  England. 

Ministry  ; — of  which,  for  its  own  sake  and  tho  Majesty's, 
take  this  Li»t,  as  it  stood  in  16.54. 

Philip  Viscount  Lisle  (Algernon  Sidney's  Brother  ;)  Fleet- 
wood ;  Lambert  ;  Montague  (of  Hinchinbrook  ;)  Desborow 
(Protector's  Brother-in-law  ;)  Ashley  Cooper  (Karl  of  Shaftes- 
bury afterwards ;)  Walter  Strickland  (Member  for  Minehead 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  once  Ambassador  in  Holland  ;) 
Colonel  Henry  Lawrence  (for  Westmoreland  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  became  President  of  the  Council ;)  Mayor  (of 
Hursley  ;)  Francis  Rouse  (our  old  friend  ;)  pious  old  Major- 
General  Skippon  ;  Colonels  Philip  Jones  and  Sydenham  ; 
Sirs  Gilbert  Pickering  and  Charles  Wolseley,  of  whom  my 
readers  do  not  know  much.  Fifteen  Councillors  in  all.  To 
whom  Nathaniel  Fiennes  (son  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele)  was 
afterwards  added  ;  with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  ;  and  another, 
Colonel  Mnckworth,  who  soon  died  (Thurloe,  iii.  681.) 
Thui  loe  is  Secretary  ;  and  blind  Milton,  now  with  assistants, 
in  Latin  Secretary. 

•Scobcll,ii.27!J,'iO. 


This  is  the  First  branch  or  limb  of  Oliver's- 
scheme  for  Church-Government,  this  Ordinance  of 
the  20th  March,  1653-4.  A  Second,  which  com- 
pletes what  little  he  could  do  in  the  matter  at  pre- 
sent,  developed  it-self  in  August  following.  By 
this  August  Ordinance,*  a  Body  of  Commissioner.-?, 
distinguished  Puritan  Gentry,  distinguished  Puritan 
Clergy,  are  nominated  in  all  Counties  of  England^ 
from  Fifteen  to  Thirty  in  each  County;  who  are 
to  inquire  into  '  scandalous,  ignorant,  insufficient,' 
and  otherwise  deleterious  alarming  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel ;  to  be  a  tribunal  for  judging,  for  delecting, 
ejecting  them  (only  in  case  of  ejection,  if  they  have 
wives,  let  some  small  modicum  of  living  be  allowed 
them  :)  and  to  sit  there,  judging  and  sifting,  till 
gradually  all  is  sifted  clean,  and  can  be  kept  clean. 
This  is  the  Second  branch  of  Oliver's  form  of 
Church-Government :  this,  with  the  other  Ordi- 
nance, makes  at  last  a  kind  of  practicable  Ecclesi- 
astical Arrangement  for  England. 

A  very  republican  arrangement,  such  as  could 
be  made  on  the  sudden  ;  contains  in  it,  however, 
the  germ  or  essence  of  all  conceivable  arrange- 
ments, that  of  worthy  men  to  judge  of  the  worth  of 
men; — and  was  found  in  practice  to  work  well 
As  indeed,  any  arrangement  will  work  well,  when 
the  men  in  it  have  the  root  of  the  matter  at  heart ; 
and,  alas,  all  arrangements,  when  the  men  in  them 
have  not,  work  ill  and  not  well !  Of  the  Lay  Com- 
missioners, from  fifteen  to  thirty  in  each  County,  it 
is  remarked  that  not  a  few  are  political  enemies  of 
Oliver's:  friends  or  enemies  of  his,  Oliver  hopes 
they  are  men  of  pious  probity,  and  friends  to  the 
Gospel  in  England.  My  Lord  General  Fairfax,  the 
Presbyterian ;  Thomas  Scot,  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, the  fanatical  Republican ;  Lords  Wharton, 
Say,  Sir  Arthur  Ha.selrig,  Colonel  Robert  Blake, 
Mayor  of  Hursley,  Dunch  of  Pusey,  Montague  of 
Hinchinbrook,  and  other  persons  known  to  us — 
are  of  these  Commissioners.  Richard  Bjixter,  wha 
seldom  sat,  is  one  of  the  Clergy  for  his  Count}' :  he 
testifies,  not  in  the  willingest  manner,  being  no 
friend  to  Oliver,  That  these  Commissioners,  of  one 
sort  and  the  other,  with  many  faults,  did  sift  out 
the  deleterious  alarming  Ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  put-in  the  salutary  in  their  stead,  with  very 
considerable  success — giving  us  'able,  serious 
Preachers  who  lived  a  godly  life,  of  what  tolerable 
opinion  soever  they  were ;'  so  that  '  many  thou- 
sands of  souls  blessed  God'  for  what  they  had  done ; 
and  grieved  sore  when,  with  the  return  of  the  Nell- 
Gwyn  Defender,  .and  his  Four  Surplices  or  what 
remained  of  them,  it  was  undone  again.f  And  so 
with  these  Triers  and  these  Expurgators  both  busy, 
and  a  faithtul  eye  to  watch  their  procedure,  we  will 
hope  the  Spiritual  Teaching-Apparatus  of  England 
stood  now  on  a  better  footing  than  usual,  and  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  teaching  somewhat. 

Of  the  Lord  Protector's  other  Ordinances ;  Ordi- 
nance '  declaring  the  I^w  of  Treason,*  Ordinances 
of  finance,  of  Amnesty  for  Scotland,  of  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  other  important  matters,  we  must  sayj, 
nothing.    One  elaborate  Ordinance,  '  in  sixty-sever^ 
Articles,'  for  *  Reforming  the  Court  of  Chancery,' 
will  be  afterwards  alluded  to  with  satisfaction,  by-; 
the  Lord  Protector  himself.     Elaborate  Ordinance  ; 

•  58  Augn«t.  I(i3 1  (Scobell,  jj.  SiSAl.) 
t  Baxter'i  Lifi,  I'ort  i.  72. 
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containing  essential  improvements,  say  some; 
which  has  perhaps  sav&d  the  Court  of  Chancery 
from  abolition  lor  a  while  longer !  For  the  rest, 
•  not  above  Two-hundred  Hackney-coaches'  shall 
henceforth  be  allowed  to  ply  in  this  Metropolis  and 
six  miles  round  it'';  the  ever-increa<!ing  number  of 
them,  blocking  up  our  thoroughfares,  threatens  to 
become  insupportable.* 

April  lAtli,  1654.  This  day,  let  it  be  noted  for 
the  sake  of  poor  Editors  concerned  with  undated 
Letters,  and  others,  his  Highness  removed  from  his 
old  Lodging  in  the  Cockpit,  into  new  properly  Royal 
Apartments  in  Whitehall,  now  ready  for  him.f  and 
lived  there  henceforth,  usually  going  out  to  Han.p- 
ton  Court  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  He  has  '  as- 
sumed somewhat  of  the  state  oi  a  King ;'  due  cere- 
monial, decent  obsen'ance  beseeming  the  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England;  life-guards, 
ushers,  state-coaches — in  which  my  erudite  friend 
knows  well  what  delight  this  Lord  Protector  had ! 
Better  still,  the  Lord  ftt)tector  has  concluded  good 
Treaties ;  received  congratulatory  Embassies — 
Fiance,  Spain  itself  have  sent  Embassies.  Treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  Portugal  :J 
all  much  to  our  satisfaction.  Of  the  Portuguese 
Treaty  there  will  perhaps  another  word  be  said 
As  for  the  Swedish,  this,  it  is  well  known,  was 
managed  by  our  learned  friend  Bulstrode  at  Upsal 
itself ;  whose  Narrative  of  that  formidable  Embassy 
exists,  a  really  curious  life-picture  by  our  Pedant 
friend ;  whose  qualities  are  always  fat  and  good ; — 
whose  parting  from  poor  Mrs.  VVhitlocke  at  Chel- 
sea, in  those  interestin?  circumstances,  may  be  said 
to  resemble  that  of  Hector  from  Andromache,  in 
8ome  points. 

And  now  for  our  Two  small  Letters,  for  our  First 
Protectorate  Parliament,  without  waste  of  another 
word  I 


LETTER  CXXX. 

For  my  lovmg  Brother,  Richard  Mayor,  Etqttirt,  at 
HuriUy  in  Hampshire  :  Theu. 

'  Whitehall,'  4th  May,  I66C 

Dear  Brother — I  received  your  loving  Letter ;  for 
which  I  thank  you :  and  sorely  were  it  fit  to  proceed 
in  that  Business,  you  should  not  in  the  least  have  been 
pat  upon  anything  but  the  trouble  ;  for  indeed  the  land 
in  Essex,  with  some  money  in  my  band,  should  have 
gone  towards  it. 

But  indeed  I  am  so  unwilling  to  be  a  seeker  after 
the  world,  having  had  so  much  favour  from  the  Lord 
in  giving  me  so  much  without  seeking  ;  and  '  am'  so 
Bnwiiliog  that  men  should  think  me  so,  which  they 
will  though  yon  only  appear  in  it  (for  they  will,  by 
one  means  or  other,  know  it) — that  indeed  I  dare  not 
meddle  nor  proceed  therein.  Thus  I  have  told  you 
my  plain  thoughts. 

My  hearty  love  I  present  to  you  and  my  Sister,  my 
I     blessing  and  love  to  dear  DoU  and  the  little  one. 
"With  love  to  all, 

I  rest,  your  loving  brother, 

OUVEB  P.§ 

•  Scol)eU,  ii.  313  ;  Xewspapers  Qn  Cromwelliana.  p.  139.) 
t  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  139.) 
}  Dutch  Treaty  signed,  5  April,  1654  ;  Swedish,  28  April ; 
I      Portuguese,  10  July  ;  Danish  Claims  settled,  31  July  (God- 
win, iv.  49-56  ) 
fj  Noble,  I  330 ;  Harris,  p.  515  ;— one  of  the  Pmey  Letters. 


A  '  business'  seemingly  of  making  an  advanta- 
geous purchase  of  land  lor  Richard ;  v.hich  Slayor 
will  take  all  the  trouble  of,  and  even  advance  the 
money  for ;  but  which  Oliver  P. ,  for  good  reasons 
given,  '  dare  not  meddle'  with.  No  man  can  now 
guess  what  land  it  was — nor  need  much.  In  the 
Pamphletary  dust-mountains  is  a  confused  story  of 
(Doruet  Joyce's,*  concerning  Fawley  Park  in  Hamp- 
shire ;  which,  as  the  dim  dateless  indications  }.oint 
to  the  previous  winter  or  summer,  and  to  the  '  Lord 
Greneral  Cromwell'  as  looking  towards  that  property 
for  his  Son  Richard — may  be  the  place,  for  aught 
we  know !  The  story  sets  forth,  with  the  usual  be- 
wildered vivacity  of  Joyce  :  How  Joyce,  the  same 
who  took  the  King  at  Holmby,  and  is  grown  now 
a  noisy  Anabaptist  and  Lieutenant-Colonel — how 
Joyce,  I  say,  was  partly  minded  and  fully  en- 
titled to  purchase  Fawley  Park,  and  Richard 
Cromwell  was  minded  and  not  fully  entitled :  how 
Richard's  Father  thereupon  dealt  treacherously 
with  the  said  Joyce ;  spake  softly  to  him,  then 
quarrelled  with  him,  menaced  him  (owing  to  Faw- 
ley Park ;)  nay  ended  by  flinging  him  into  prison, 
and  almost  reducing  him  to  his  needle  and  thimble 
again — greatly  to  the  enragement  and  distraction  of 
the  said  Joyce.  All  owing  to  Fawley  Park,  thinks 
Joyce  and  prints ; — so  that  my  Lord  Protector,  if 
this  Park  be  the  place,  is  very  wise  '  not  to  meddle 
or  proceed  therein.'    And  so  we  leave  it. 


LETTER  CXXXI. 

Monk,  in  these  summer  months,  has  a  desultory 
kind  of  Rebellion  in  the  Highlands,  Glencaim's  or 
Middleton's  Rebellion,  to  deal  with  ;  and  is  vijor- 
ously  coercing  and  strangling  it  Colonel  Alured, 
an  able  officer,  but  given  to  Anabaptist  notions,  has 
been  sent  into  Lister  to  bring  over  certain  forces  to 
assist  Monk.  His  loose  tongue,  we  find,  has  dis- 
closed designs  or  dispositions  in  him  which  seem 
questionable.  The  Lord  Protector  sees  good  to  re- 
voke his  Commission  to  Alured,  and  order  him  up 
to  Town. 

'  To  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  : 

Tfc«K.' 

■  Whitehall,'  16th  May,  IG54. 

Sir — By  the  Letter  I  received  from  you,  and  by 
the  information  of  the  Captain  you  sent  to  me,  I  am 
sufficiently  satisfied  of  the  evil  intentions  of  Colonel 
Alured  ;  and  by  some  other  considerations  amongst 
ourselves,  tending  to  the  making  np  a  just  suspicion 
— by  the  advice  of  friends  here,  I  do  revoke  Colonel 
Alured  from  that  Employment. 

Wherefore  I  desire  you  to  send  for  him  to  return 
to  you  to  Dublin ;  and  that  you  cause  him  to  deliver 
Dp  the  Instructions  and  Authorities  into  your  hands, 
which  he  hath  in  reference  to  that  business ;  as  also 
such  monies  and  accounts  concerning  the  same — 
according  to  the  Letter,  herein  enclosed,  directed  to 
him,  which  I  entreat  yon  to  deliver  when  he  comes 
to  you. 

I  desire  '  you '  also,  to  the  end  the  Service  may 
not  be  neglected,  nor  '  for '  one  day  stand,  it  being 
of  so  great  concernment.  To  employ  some  able  offi- 
cer to  assist  in  Colonel  Alured'a  room,  until  the  men 

*  True  Narrative  of  the  Causes  of  the  Lord  General  Crom- 
well's anger  and  indignation  against  Lientenant-Colonel 
George  Joyce  :  reprinted  (wiOMmt  dtate)  in  florlcum  Mitedi- 
Imtg,  T.  &S7,  fcc. 
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be  shipped  off  for  their  design.  We  purpose  also, 
God  willing,  to  send  one  very  speedily  who,  we 
trust,  shall  meet  them  at  the  place,  to  command  in 
chief.  As  for  provision  of  victual  and  other  neces- 
saries, we  shall  hasten  them  away  ;  desiring  that 
these  Forces  may  by  no  means  stay  in  Ireland  ;  be- 
cause we  purpose  they  shall  meet  their  provision  in 
the  place  they  are  designed  '  for.' 

If  any  farther  discovery  be  with  you  about  any 
other  passages  on  Colonel  Alured's  part,  I  pray  exam- 
ine them,  and  speed  them  to  us;  and  send  Colonel 
Alured  over  hither  with  the  first  opportunity.  Not 
having  more  upon  this  subject  at  present, 

I  rest,  Your  loving  father, 
Oliver  P. 

*P.  S.'  I  desire  you  that  the  OlJicer,  whom  you 
appoint  to  assist  the  shipping  of  the  Forces,  may 
have  the  money  in  Colonel  Alured's  hands,  for  car- 
rying on  the  Service ;  and  also  that  he  may  have 
what  remains  at  Carrickfergus  for  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  shall  call  for  it  there.* 

This  is  the  Enclosure  above  spoken  of ; 

LETTER  CXXXIL 

'  To  Colonel  Alured :  These.' 

16th  May,  1654. 
Sir — I  desire  you  to  deliver  up  into  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood  such  Authorities  and 
Instructions  as  you  had  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  business  of  the  Highlands  in  Scotland ;  and 
•that'  you  forthwith  repair  to  me  to  London;  the 
reason  whereof  you  shall  know  when  you  come 
hither,  which  I  would  have  you  do  with  all  speed. 
I  would  have  you  also  give  an  account  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General, before  you  come  away,  how  far 
you  have  proceeded  in  this  Service,  and  what  money 
you  have  in  your  hands,  which  you  are  to  leave 
with  him.  I  rest  your  loving  friend, 

Oliver  P.f 

This  Colonel  Alured  is  one  of  the  several  York- 
shire Alureds  somewhat  conspicuous  in  these 
wars ;  whom  we  take  to  be  nephews  or  sons  of 
the  valuable  Mr.  Alured  or  Ald'red  who  wrote  'to 
old  Mr.  Chamberlain — in  the  last  generation,  one 
morning,  during  the  Parliament  of  1628,  when 
certain  honourable  Gentlemen  held  their  Speaker 
down  a  Letter — which  we  thankfully  read. J  One 
of  them,  John,  was  Member  in  this  Long  Parlia- 
ment ;  a  Colonel  too,  and  King's  Judge ;  who  is 
now  dead.  Here  is  another.  Colonel  Matthew 
Alured,  a  distinguished  solder  and  republican ; 
who  is  not  dead ;  but  whose  career  of  usefulness 
is  here  ended.  'Repairing  forthwith  to  London,' 
to  the  vigilant  Lord  Protector,  he  gives  what  ac- 
count he  can  of  himself ;  none  that  will  hold 
water,  I  perceive;  lingers  long  under  a  kind  of 
arrest  'at  the  Mews'  or  elsewhere;  soliciting 
either  freedom  and  renewed  favour,  or  a  fair  trial 
and  punishment ;  gets  at  length  committal  to  the 
Tower,  trial  by  Court  Martial — dismi.ssal  from 
the  service.^  A  fate  like  that  of  several  others 
in  a  sim.ilar  case  to  his.  Poor  Alured!  But  what 
could  be  done  with  him .'  He  had  Republican 
Anababtist  notions;  he  had  discontents,  enthusi- 

•  Thurloe,  ii.  235.  t  Ibid.,  QS6. 

}  P.  27  ef  seq. 

^  Whitlocke,  pp.  499,  510  ;  Thurloe,  ii.,  294,  ."J13,  414  ; 
Burton's  Diary  (London,  isaa,)  iii.  46  j  Common*  Journals, 
Tii.,  678. 


asms,  which  might  even  ripen  into  tendencies  to 
correspond  with  Charles  Stuart.  Who  knows  it 
putting  him  in  a  stone  waistcoat,  and  general 
straiglit-waistcoal  of  a  mild  form,  was  not  the 
mercifulest  course  that  could  be  taken  with  him  ? 

He  must  stand  here  as  the  representative  to  us 
of  one  of  the  fatalest  elements  in  the  new  Lord 
Protector's  position  :  the  Republican  discontents  and 
tendencies  to  plot,  fermenting  in  his  own  Army. 
Of  which  we  shall  perhaps  find  elsewhere  room  to 
say  another  word.  Republican  Overton,  Milton's 
friend,  whom  we  have  known  at  Hull  and  else- 
where ;  Okey,  the  fierce  dragoon  Colonel,  and  zeal- 
ous Anabaptist ;  Alured  whom  we  see  here ;  Lud- 
low sitting  sulky  in  Ireland  :  all  these  are  already 
summoned  up,  or  about  being  summoned,  to  give 
account  of  themselves.  Honourable,  brave  and 
faithful  men  :  it  is,  as  Oliver  often  says,  the  saddest 
thought  of  his  heart  that  he  must  have  old  friends 
like  them  for  enemies !  But  he  cannot  help  it;  they 
will  have  it  so.     They  must  go  their  way,  he  his. 

Much  need  of  vigilance  in  this  Protector  !  Di- 
rectly on  the  back  of  these  Republican  commotions, 
come  out  Royalist  ones ;  with  which  however  the 
Protector  is  less  straitened  to  deal.  Lord  Deputy 
Fleetwood  has  not  yet  received  his  Letter  at  Dub- 
lin, when  here  in  London  emerges  a  Royalist  Plot; 
the  first  of  any  gravity ;  known  in  the  old  Books 
and  State  Trials  as  Vowel  and  Gerard's  Plot,  or 
Somerset  Fox's  Plot.  Plot  for  assassinating  the 
Protector,  as  usual.  Easy  to  do  it,  as  he  goes  to 
Hampton  Court  on  a  Saturday — Saturday,  the  20lh 
of  May,  for  example.  Provide  thirty  stout  men  ; 
and  do  it  then.  Gerard,  a  young  Royalist  Gentle- 
man, connected  with  Royalist  Colonels,  afterwards 
Earls  of  Macclesfield — he  will  provide  Five-and- 
twenty  ;  some  Major  Henshaw,  Colonel  Finch,  or 
I  know  not  who,  shall  bring  the  other  Five. 
'  Vowel,  a  Schoolmaster  at  Islington,'  who  taught 
many  young  gentlemen,'  strong  for  Church  and 
King,  cannot  act  in  the  way  of  shooting ;  busies 
himself  consulting,  and  providing  arms.  •  Bil- 
lingsley,  the  Butcher,  in  Smithfield,'  he,  aided  by 
Vowel,  could  easily  '  seize  the  Troopers'  horses 
grazing  in  Islington  fields ;  while  others  of  us  un- 
awares faU  upon  the  soldiers  at  the  Mews.>  Eisy 
then  to  proclaim  King  Charles  in  the  City;  after 
which  Prince  Rupert  arriving  with  '  Ten -thousand 
Irish,  English  and  French,'  and  all  the  Royalists 
rising — the  King  should  have  his  own  again,  and 
we  were  all  made  men ;  and  Oliver  once  well  killed, 
the  Commonwealth  itself  were  as  good  as  dead  • 
Saturday,  the  20th  of  May:  then,  say  our  Paris 
expresses,  then ! 

Alas,  in  the  very  birthtime  of  the  hour,  *  five  of 
the  Conspirators  are  seized  in  their  beds;'  Gerard, 
Vowel,  all  the  leaders  are  seized  ;  Somerset  Fox 
confesses  for  his  life ;  whosoever  is  guilty  can  be 
seized:  and  the  Plot  is  like  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground  I  A  High  Court  of  Justice  must  decide  upon 
it ;  and  with  Gerard  and  Vowel  it  will  probably  go 
hard. 


LETTER  CXXXIIL 

Refers  to  a  small  private  or  civic  matter:  the 
Vicarage  of  Christ-Church,  Newgate  Street,  the 
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patroDage  of  "which  belongs  to  •  the  Mayor,  Com- 
monalty and  Citizens  of  London  as  Governors  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew'  ever  since 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time.*  The  former  incumbent, 
it  would  seem,  had  been  removed  by  the  Council 
of  State ;  some  Presbyterian  probably,  who  was 
not  without  cause  offensive  to  them.  If  now  the 
Electors  and  the  State  could  both  agree  on  Mr. 
Turner — it  would  'silence'  several  questions, 
thinks  the  Lord  Protector.  Whether  they  did 
agree .'  Who  '  Mr.  Turner,'  of  such  '  repute  for 
piety  and  learning,'  was  ?  These  are  questions. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Rymer,  Knight, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London :  lliese. 

'  Whitehall,'  Sth  July.  1664. 

My  Lord  Mayor — It  is  not  my  custom  now,  nor 
shall  be,  without  some  special  cause  moving,  to  in- 
terpose anything  to  the  hindrance  of  any  in  the  free 
course  of  their  presenting  persons  in  the  Public 
Ministry. 

But,  well  considering  how  much  it  concerns  the 
public  peace,  and  what  an  opportunity  may  be  had  of 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  Gospel,  if  some  eminent 
and  fit  person  of  a  pious  and  peaceable  spirit  and  con- 
versation were  placed  in  Christ-Church — and  thouitb 
I  am  not  ignorant  what  interest  the  State  may  justly 
challenge  to  supply  the  place,  which  by  an  Order  of 
State  is  become  void,  notwithstanding  any  resigna- 
tion that  is  made  : 

Yet  forasmuch  as  your  Lordship  and  the  rest  of 
the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  are 
about  to  present  thereunto  a  person  of  known  nobility 
and  integrity  before  you,  namely  Mr.  Turner,  I  am 
contented,  if  you  think  good  so  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity  as  to  present  him  to  the  place,  '  and  thus  ' 
to  have  all  other  questions  silenced  ; — which  will  not 
alone  be  the  fruit  thereof ;  but  I  believe  also  the  true 
good  of  the  Parish  therein  concerned  will  be  thereby 
much  faithered.     1  rest.     Your  assured  friend, 

OUVEE  P. 

'P.  S.'  I  can  assure  you  few  men  of  his  time  in 
England  have  a  better  repute  for  piety  and  learning 
than  Mr.  Turner.t 

I  am  apt  to  think  the  Mr.  Turner  in  question  may 
Iiave  been  Jerom  Turner,  of  whom  there  is  record 
in  Wood  :|:  a  Somersetshire  man,  distinguished 
among  the  Puritans ;  who  takes  refuge  in  South- 
ampton, and  preaches  with  zeal,  learning,  piety  and 
general  approbation  during  the  Wars  there.  He 
afterwards  removed  •  to  Neiiherbury,  a  great  coun- 
try Parish  in  Dorsetshire,'  and  continued  there, 
'  doing  good  in  his  zealous  way.'  If  this  were  he, 
the  Election  did  not  take  effect  according  to  Oliver's 
program  ; — perhaps  Jerom  himself  declined  it  ? 
He  died,  still  at  Neitherbury,  next  year;  hardly  yet 
past  middle  age.  '  He  had  a  strong  memory,  which 
he  maintained  good  to  the  last  by  temperance,'  says 
old  Antony  :  •  He  was  well  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  was  a  fluent  preacher,  but  t(X)  much  addict- 
ed to  Calvinism,' — which  is  to  be  regretted.  '  Pas- 
I  ter  vigilajitissimxis,  doctrinaet  pietate insigms  ■"  so 
'  has  his  Medical  Man  characterized  him ;  one  '  Dr. 
Loss,  of  Dorchester,'  who  kept  a  Note-book  in 
those  days.     Requiescat,  requiescant. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  has  sat  upon  Vowel 

*  Elmes's  Topographical  Dictionarv  of  London,  in  voce. 
\  t  Lansdowne  mss  ,  1-236,  fol    154.   The  Signature  alone  of 

the  Letter  is  Oliver's  :  but  he  has  added  the  Postscript  in  his 
own  hand.  \  Athene,  iiL  404, 


and  Gerard ;  found  them  both  guilty  of  High  Trea- 
son: they  lie  under  sentence  of  death,  while  this 
Letter  is  a-writing ;  are  executed  five  days  hence, 
10th  July,  1654;  and  make  an  edifying  end.' 
Vowel  was  hanged  at  Charing  Cross  m  the  morn- 
ing ;  strong  for  Church  and  King.  The  poor  young 
Gierard,  being  of  gentle  blood  and  a  soldier,  petition- 
ed to  have  beheading ;  and  had  it,  the  same  even- 
ing, in  the  Tower.  So  ends  Plot  First.  Other 
Royalists,  Plotters  or  suspe  ".tof  Plotting — Ashbum- 
ham,  who  rode  with  poor  Charles  First  to  the  Isle 
of  VVight  on  a  past  occasion ;  Sir  Richard  Willis, 
who,  I  think,  will  be  useful  to  Oliver  by  and  by — 
these  and  a  list  of  othersf  were  imprisoned ;  were 
questioned,  dismissed ;  and  the  Assassin  Project  is 
rathor  cowed  down  for  a  while. 

Writs  for  the  New  Parliament  are  out,  and  much 
electioneering  interest  over  England  :  but  there  is 
still  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  poor  Gerard 
and  the  10th  of  July,  detailed  at  great  length  in  the 
old  Books,  which  requires  lo  be  mentioned  here. 
About  an  hour  after  Gerard,  there  died,  in  the  same 
place,  by  the  same  judicial  axe,  a  Portuguese  Noble- 
man, Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  whose  story,  before  this 
tragic  end  of  it,  was  already  somewhat  twisted  up 
with  Gerard's.  To  wit,  on  the  23d  of  November 
last  this  same  young  Major  Gerard  was  walking  in 
the  crowd  of  E-xeter  Change,  where  Don  Pantaleon, 
Brother  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  chanced 
also  to  he.  Some  jostling  of  words,  followed  by 
drawing  of  rapiers,  took  place  between  them  ; 
wherein  as  Don  Pantaleon  had  rather  the  worst,  he 
hurried  home  to  the  Portuguese  Embassy ;  armed 
some  twenty  of  his  followers,  in  hea<ipieces,  hrea&i- 
pieces,  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  returned  to  seek 
revenge.  Gerard  was  gone ;  hut  another  man, 
whom  they  took  for  him,  these  rash  Portugals  slew 
there ;  and  had  to  be  repressed,  after  much  other 
riot,  and  laid  in  custody,  by  the  watch  or  soldiery. 
Assize-trial,  in  consequence,  for  Don  Pantaleon ; 
clear  Trial  in  the  '  Upper  Bench  Court,'  jury  hjdf 
foreierners ;  and  rigorous  sentence  of  death  ; — much 
to  Don  Pantaleon's  amazement,  who  pleaded  and 
and  got  his  Brothei  to  plead  the  rights  of  Ambas- 
.sadors,  all  manner  of  rights  and  considerations ;  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  Lord  Protector  would  not  and 
could  not  step  between  a  murderer  and  the  Law  : 
poor  Don  Pantaleon  perished  on  the  same  block 
with  Gerard  ;  two  Tragedies,  once  already  in  con- 
tact, had  their  fifth-act  tc«;ether.  Don  Pantaleon's 
Brother,  all  sorrow  and  solicitation  being  fruitless, 
signed  the  Portuguese  Treaty  that  very  day,  and 
mstantly  departed  for  his  own  country,  with  such 
thoughts  as  we  may  figure.^: 


SPEECH  n.  •  ' 

Bdt  now  the  new  Parliament  has  got  itself  elected ; 
not  without  much  interest : — the  first  Election  there 
has  been  in  England  for  fourteen  years  past.  Par- 
liament of  Four-hundred,  thirty  Scotch,  thirty  Irish; 
freely  chosen  according  to  the  Instrument,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bill  that  was  in  prepress  when  the  Rump 
disappeared.     What  will  it  say  to  these  late  inar- 

*  state  Trials  (London,  1810,)  v.  516-39. 

t  Newspapers,  1-9  Jane,  16->4  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  143.> 

I  Whitlodte,  w  6*",  577. 
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ticulate  births  of  Providence,  and  high  transactions? 
Somethim(  edifying,  one  nnay  hope. 

Open  Malignants,  as  we  know,  could  not  vote  or 
be  voted  for,  to  this  Parliament ;  only  active  Puri- 
tans or  quiet  Neutrals,  who  had  clear  property  to 
the  value  of  200/.  Probably  as  fair  a  Representa- 
tive as,  by  the  rude  method  of  counting  heads,  could 
well  be  got  in  England.  The  bulk  of  it,  [  suppose, 
consists  of  constitutional  Presbyterians  and  use- 
and-wont  Neutrals;  it  well  represents  the  arith- 
metical account  of  heads  in  England :  whether  the 
real  divine  and  human  value  of  thinking-souls  in 
England— that  is  a  much  deeper  question;  upon 
which  the  Protector  and  this  First  Parliament  of  his 
may  much  disagree,  ft  is  the  question  of  ques- 
tions, nevertheless ;  and  he  that  can  answer  it  best 
will  come  best  off  in  the  long-run.  It  was  not  a 
successful  Parliament  this,  as  we  shall  find.  The 
Lord  Protector  and  it  differed  widely  in  certain  fun- 
damental notions  they  had ! — 

We  recognize  old  faces,  in  fair  proportion  among 
those  Four-hundred; — many  new  withal,  who 
never  become  known  to  us.  Learned  Bulstrode, 
now  safe  home  from  perils  in  Hyperborean  coun- 
tries, is  here ;  elected  for  several  places,  the  truly 
valuable  man.  Old-Speaker  Lenthall  sits,  old  JVIa- 
jor-General  Skippon,  old  Si r  William  Masham,  old 
Sir  Francis  Rouse.  My  Lord  Herbert  (Earl  of 
Worcester's  son)  is  here;  Owen,  Doctor  of  Divinity 
for  Oxford  University; — a  certain  not  entirely  use- 
less Guibon  Goddard,  for  the  Town  of  Lynn,  to 
whom  we  owe  some  Notes  of  the  procedure.  Lead- 
ing Officers  and  high  Official  persons  have  been  ex- 
tensively elected  ;  several  of  them  twice  and  thrice  : 
Fleetwood,  Lambert,  the  Claypoles,  Dunches,  both 
the  young  Crom  wells ;  Montague  for  his  County, 
Ashley  Cooper  for  his.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
Lord  Fairfax  is  here;  nay  Bradshaw,  Haselrig, 
Robert  Wallop,  Wildman,  and  Republicans  are 
here.  Old  Sir  Harry  Vane;  not  young  Sir  Harry, 
who  sits  meditative  in  the  North.  Of  Scotch  mem- 
bers we  mention  only  Laird  Swinfon,  and  the  Farl 
of  Hartfell ;  of  the  Irish,  Lord  Broghill  and  Commis- 
sary-General Reynolds,  whom  we  once  saw  fighting 
well  in  that  country.*  And  now  hear  the  authen- 
tic Bulstrode  ;  and  then  the  Protector  himself. 

'  September  3d,  1654.— The  Lord's  day,  yet  the 
day  of  the  Parliament's  meeting.  The  Members 
met  in  the  afternoon  at  sermon,  in  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Westminster;  after  sermon  they  attend- 
ed the  Protector  in  the  Painted  Chamber;  who 
made  a  Speech  to  them  of  the  cause  of  their  sum- 
mons,'Speech  unreported  ;  'after  which  they  went 
to  the  House,  and  adjourned  to  the  next  morning. 
'Monday,  September  ith. —The  Protector  rode 
in  state  from  Whitehall  to  the  Abbey  Church  in 
Westminster.  Some  hundreds  of  Gentlemen  and 
Officers  went  before  him  bare ,  with  the  Life-guard  ; 
and  next  before  the  coach,  his  paees  and  laqueys 
richly  clothed.  On  the  one  side  of  his  coach  went 
Strickland,  one  of  his  Council,  and  Captain  of  his 
Guard,  with  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies;  both 
on  foot.  On  the  other  side  went  Howard, t  Cap- 
tain of  the  Life-guard.  In  the  coach  with  him  were 
his  son  Henry,  and  Lambert ;  both  sat  bare.  After 
him  came  Claypole,  Master  of  the  Horse ;  with  a 
♦  LeUer  LXXII.,  p.  139. 
t  Colonel  Charles,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 


gallant  led  horse  richly  trapped.  Next  came  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,' Lisle,  Widdring- 
ton,  and  I ;  '  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and 
divers  of  the  Council  in  coaches;  last  the  ordinary 
Guards. 

'  He  alighting  at  the  Abbey  Church  door,'  and 
entering,  '  the  Officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Gentle- 
men went  fust ;  next  them  four  maces ;  then  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Seal,  Whitlocke  carrying  the 
Purse ;  after,  Lambert  carrying  the  Sword  bare : 
the  rest  followed.  His  Highness  was  seated  over 
against  the  Pulpit;  the  Members  of  the  Parliament 
on  both  sides. 

•  After  the  sermon,  which  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Goodwin,  his  Highness  went,  in  the  same 
equipage,  to  the  Painted  Chamber.  Where  he  took 
seat  in  a  chair  of  state  set  upon  steps,'  raised  chair 
with  a  canopy  over  it,  under  which  his  Highness 
sat  covered,  '  and  the  Members  upon  benches  round 
about  sat  all  bare.  All  being  silent,  his  Highness,' 
rising, '  put  off  his  hat,  and  made  a  large  and  subtle 
speech  to  them.'* 

Here  is  a  Report  of  the  Speech,  'taken  by  one 
who  stood  very  near,'  and  'publishedf  to  prevent 
mistakes.'  As  we,  again,  stand  at  some  distance — 
two  centuries  with  their  chasms  and  ruins — our 
hearing  is  nothing  like  so  good  !  To  help  a  little, 
I  have,  with  reluctance,  admitted  from  the  latest  of 
the  Commentators  a  few  annotations ;  and  inter- 
calated them  the  best  I  could;  suppressing  very 
many.  Let  us  listen  well ;  and  again  we  shall  un- 
derstand somewhat. 

(jentlemen— -you  are  met  here  on  the  greatest  oc- 
casion that,  I  believe,  England  ever  saw ;  having 
upon  your  shoulders  the  Interests  of  Three  great  Na- 
tions with  the  territories  belonging  to  them  ; — and 
truly,  I  believe  I  may  say  it  without  any  hyperbole, 
you  have  upon  your  shoulders  the  Interest  of  all  the 
Christian  People  in  the  world.  And  tlie  expectation 
is,  that  I  should  let  you  know,  as  far  as  I  have  cog- 
nisance of  it,  the  occasion  of  your  assembling  to- 
gether at  this  time. 

It  hath  been  very  well  hinted  to  you  this  day ,4:  that 
you  come  hither  to  settle  the  Interests  above  men- 
tioned: for  your  work  here,  in  the  issue  and  conse- 
quences of  it,  will  extend  so  far,  '  even  to  all  Chris- 
tian people.'  In  the  way  and  manner  of  my  speak- 
ing to  you,  I  shall  study  plainness ;  and  to  si>eak  to 
you  what  is  truth,  and  what  is  upon  my  heart,  and 
what  will  in  some  measure  reach  to  these  great  con- 
cernments. 

After  so  many  changings  and  turnings,  which  this 
Nation  hath  laboured  under — to  have  such  a  day  of 
hope  as  this  is,  and  such  a  door  of  ho|)e  opened  by 
God  to  us,  truly  I  believe,  some  months  since,  would 
have  been  beyond  all  our  thoughts  ! — I  confess  it 
would  have  been  worthy  of  such  a  meeting  as  this 
is.  To  have  remembered§  that  which  was  the  rise 
'  of  and  gave  the  first  beginning  to  all  these  Troubles 
which  have  been  upon  this  Nation  :  and  to  have  giv- 
en you  n  series  of  the  Transactions — not  of  men,  but 
of  the  Providence  of  God,  all  along  unto  our  late 
changes:  as  also  the  ground  of  otir  first  undertaking 
to  oppose  that  usurpation  and  tyranny||  which  was 
upon  us,  both  in  civils  and  spirituals;  and  the  sev- 
eral grounds   particularly  applicable   to  the  several 

'  Whitlocke,  p.  68-2. 

t  By  O.  Sawbridge,  at  the  Bible  on  Ludgnte  Hill,  London, 
1654.  }  In  the  Scrmou  wc  have  Just  heard. 

()  Commemorated, 
1(  Of  Charles,  Wenlworth.  Laud  and  Company. 
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changes  that  have  been.  But  I  have  two  or  three 
r  MIS  which  divert  me  from  such  a  way  of  pro- 
ce^diag  at  this  time. 

If  I  should  have  gone  in  that  way,  '  then '  that 
which  lies  upon  my  heart  '  as  to  these  things,'  which 
is  '  so '  written  there  that  if  I  would  blot  it  out  I  could 
not — would  '  itself  have  spent  this  day  :  the  provi- 
dences and  dispensations  of  God  have  been  so  stu- 
pendous. As  David  said  in  the  like  case,  Psalm  x\., 
t,  "Many,  O  Lord  my  God,  are  thy  wonderful 
works  which  thou  hast  done,  and  thy  thoughts  which 
are  to  us-ward  ;  they  cannot  be  reckoned  up  in  order 
unto  thee  :  if  I  would  declare  and  speak  of  them, 
they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered."  Truly,  an- 
other reason,  unexpected  by  me,  you  had  to-day  in 
the  Sermon  :*  you  had  much  recapitulation  of  Pro- 
^idence;  much  allusion  to  a  state  and  dispensation 
in  respect  of  discipline  and  correction,  of  mercies 
and  deliverances,  '  to  a  state  and  dispensation  simi- 
lir  to  ours ' — to,  in  truth,  the  only  parallel  of  God's 
cealing  with  us  that  I  know  in  the  world,  which  was 
largely  and  wisely  held  forth  to  you  this  day :  To 
Israel's  bringing  out  of  Egypt  through  a  wilderness 
ly  many  signs  and  wonders,  towards  a  Place  of  Rest 
— I  say  towards  it.f  And  that  having  been  so  well 
remonstrated  to  you  this  day,  is  another  argument 
why  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  recapitulation  of 
those  things  : — though  they  are  things  which  I  hope 
will  never  be  forgotten,  because  written  in  better 
Books  than  those  of  paper ; — written,  I  am  persuaded, 
in  the  heart  of  every  good  man ! 

'  But '  a  third  reason  was  this :  "What  I  judge  to  be 
,_  <he  end  of  your  meeting,  the  great  end,  which  was 
."  likewise  remembered  to  you  this  day  4  to  wit.  Heal- 
ing and  Settling.  The  remembering  of  Transactions 
too  particularly,  perhaps  instead  of  healing — at  least 
in  the  hearts  of  many  of  you — might  set  the  wound 
fresh  a-bleeding.  •  And  '  I  must  profess  this  unto 
you,  whatever  thoughts  pass  upon  me  :  That  if  this 
I  day,  if  this  meeting,  prove  not  healing,  what  shall 
1  we  do !  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  trust  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  you  all,  and  much  more  in  the  mind  of 
God,  to  cause  healing.  It  must  be  first  in  His  mind  : 
— and  He  being  pleased  to  put  it  into  yours,  this  will 
be  a  Day  indeed,  and  such  a  Day  as  generations  to 
come  will  bless  you  for!— I  say,  for  this  and  the 
other  reasons,  I  have  forborne  to  make  a  particular 
remembrance  and  enumeration  of  things,  and  of  the 
manner  of  the  Lord's  bringing  us  through  so  many 
changes  and  turnings  as  have  passed  upon  us. 

Howbeii,  I  think  it  will  be  more  than  necessary  to 
let  you  know,  at  least  so  well  as  I  may,  in  what  con- 
ditioa  this  Nation,  or  rather  these  Nations  were, 
when  the  present  Govemment§  was  undertaken. 
And  for  order's  sake  :  It's  very  natural  to  consider 
what  our  condition  was,  in  Civils  ;  '  and  then  also ' 
in  Spirituals. 

What  was  our  condition !  Every  man's  hand  al- 
most was  against  his  brother :  at  least  his  heart '  was  :' 
little  regarding  anything  that  should  cement,  and 
might  have  a  tendency  in  it  to  cause  us  to  grow  into 
one.  All  the  dispensations  of  God  ;  His  terrible 
ones,  when  He  met  us  in  the  way  of  His  judgment|| 
in  a  Ten-years  Civil  War;  and  His  merciful  ones  : 
they  did  not,  they  did  not  work  upon  us  !ir  '  No.' 
But  we  had  our  humours  and  interests ; — and  indeed 
Z  fear  our  humours  went  for  more  with  us  than  even 
our  interests.    Certainly,  as  it  falls  out  in  such  cases, 

♦  Tliis  Sermon  of  Goodwin's  is  not  in  the  collected  Edition 
«r  his  Works  ;  not  »moag  the  King's  Pamphlets  ;  not  in  the 
Sodleian  Librarj-.  We  gather  what  the  subject  was,  from 
this  Speech,  and  know  nothing  of  it  otherwise. 

t  Not  yet  at  it ;  nota  bene.  \  In  the  Sermon. 

^  Protectorate.  I|  Punishment  for  our  sins. 

f  Reiteration  of  the  word  is  not  an  uncommon  mode  ol 
.emphasis  with  Oliver. 


our  passions  were  more  than  our  judgments. — "Was 
not  everything  almost  grown  arbitrary  1  Who  of  us 
knew  where  or  how  to  hare  right  '  done  him,'  with- 
out some  obstruction  or  other  intervening  1  Indeed 
we  were  almost  grown  arbitrary  in  everything. 

What  was  the  face  that  was  upon  our  affairs  as  to 
the  Interest  of  the  Nation  1  As  to  the  Authority  in 
the  Nation;  to  the  Magistracy;  to  the  Ranks  and 
Orders  of  men — whereby  England  hath  been  knowa 
for  hundreds  of  years  *  [77ie  I^vtUers  .']  A  noble- 
man, a  gentleman,  a  yeoman  ;  '  the  distinction  of 
these  :'  that  is  a  good  interest  of  the  Nation,  and  a 
great  one  !  The  '  natural '  Magistracy  of  the  Na- 
tion, was  it  not  almost  trampled  under  foot,  under 
despite  and  contempt,  by  men  of  Levelling  princi- 
ples !  I  beseech  you,  For  the  orders  of  men  and 
ranks  of  men,  did  not  that  Levelling  principle  tend 
to  the  reducing  of  all  to  an  equality  1  Did  it  '  con- 
sciously '  think  to  do  so;  or  did  it  '  only  uncon- 
sciously '  practise  towards  that  for  property  and  in- 
terest 1  '  At  all  events,'  what  was  the  purport  of  it 
but  to  make  the  Tenant  as  liberal  a  fortune  as  the 
Landlord  ?  Which,  I  think,  if  obtained,  would  not 
have  lasted  long  !  The  men  of  that  principle,  after 
they  had  served  their  own  turns,  would  then  have 
cried  up  property  and  interest  fast  enough ! — This  in- 
stance is  instead  of  many.  And  that  the  thing  did 
'and  might  well'  extend  far  is  manifest;  because  it 
was  a  pfeasing  voice  to  all  Poor  Men,  and  truly  not 
unwelcome  to  all  Bad  Men.  [Far  extended  clastes, 
these  two  both  .']  To  my  thinking,  this  is  a  consid- 
eration which,  in  your  endeavours  after  settlement, 
you  will  be  so  well  minded  of,  that  I  might  have 
spared  it  here  :  but  let  that  pass  — 

'  Now  as  to  Spirituals.'  Indeed  in  Spiritual  things 
the  case  was  more  sad  and  deplorable  '  still ;' — and 
that  was  told  to  you  this  day  eminently.  The  prodi- 
gious blasphemies ;  contempt  of  God  and  Christ,  de- 
nying of  Him,  contempt  of  Him  and  His  ordinances, 
and  of  the  Scriptures :  a  spirit  visibly  acting*  those 
things  foretold  by  Peter  and  Jude;  yea  those  things 
spoken  of  by  Paul  to  Timothy !  Paul  declaring  some 
things  to  be  worse  than  the  Antichristian  state  (of 
which  he  had  spoken  in  the  First  to  Timothy,  Chap- 
ter fourth,  verses  first  and  second,  '  under  the  title  of 
the  Latter  Times,')  tells  us  what  should  be  the  lot 
and  portion  of  the  Last  Times.  He  says  {Second  to 
Timothy,  Chapter  third,  verses  second,  third,  fourth,) 
"  In  the  Last  Days  perilous  times  shall  come  ;  men 
shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous,  boast- 
ers, proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  un- 
thankful," and  so  on.  But  in  speaking  of  the  Anti- 
christian  state,  he  told  us  (First  to  Timothy,  Chapter 
fourth,  verses  first  and  second,)  that  "  in  the  latter 
days"  that  state  shall  come  in;  'not  the  last  d&ys 
but  the  latter' — wherein  "  there  shall  be  a  departing 
from  the  faith,  and  a  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits 
and  doctrines  of  devils,  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy," 
and  so  on.  This  is  only  his  description  of  the  latter 
times,  or  those  of  Antichrist ;  and  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  there  are  last  times  coming,  which 
will  be  worsef — And  surely  it  may  be  feared,  these  are 

*  A  general  temper  visibly  bringing  out  in  practice. 

t  There  is  no  express  mention  of  Antichrist  either  here  or 
elsewhere  in  the  Text  of  Timothy  at  all ;  but.  I  conclude,  a 
full  conviction  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  and  all  sound  Com- 
mentators that  Antichrist  is  indubitably  shadowed  forth 
there.  Antichrist  means,  with  them  and  him,  the  Pope  ;  to 
whom  Laud,  &c.,  with  his  ■  four  surplices  at  Allhallowtide  ' 
and  other  clothweb  and  cobweb  furniture,  are  of  kindred. 
'■  We  have  got  rid  of  .Antichrist,"  he  seems  to  intimate,  '  we 
have  got  pretty  well  done  with  Antichrist :  and  are  we  now 
coming  to  something  worse  ?  To  the  Levellers,  namely  !  Th« 
Latter  times  are  ovar,  then;  and  we  are  coming  now  into  the 
Last  times  '."  It  is  on  this  contrast  of  comparative  and  super- 
lative, Latter  and  Last,  that  Oliver's  logic  seems  to  ground 
itself :  Paul  says  nothing  of  Antichrist,  nor  anything  directly 
of  the  one  time  being  worse  or  better  than  the  other ;  only  tM 
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our  times.  For  when  men  forget  all  rules  of  Law  and 
Nature,  and  break  all  the  bonds  that  fallen  man  hath 
on  him  ;  '  obscuring  '  the  remainder  of  the  image  of 
God  in  their  nature,  which  they  cannot  blot  out,  and 
yet  shall  endeavour  to  blot  out,  •'  having  a  form  of 
godliness  without  the  power" — 'surely'  these  are 
sad  tokens  of  the  last  times  ! 

And  indeed  the  character  wherewith  this  spirit  and 
principle  is  described  in  thai  place  '  of  Scripture,'  is 
so  legible  and  visible,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it 
to  be  amongst  us.  For  by  such  "  the  grace  of  God 
is  turned  into  wantonness,"  and  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  made  a  cloak  for  all  villany  and  spurious  aiv 
prehensions.  \T\\rmUning  to  go  a  strange  course, 
those  Antinomian,  Levelling,  day-dreaming  Delusion- 
ists  ofours!'\  And  though  nobody  will  own  these 
things  publicly  as  to  practise,  the  things  being  so 
abominable  and  odious;  yet  'the  consideration' 
how  this  principle  extends  itself,  and  whence  it  had 
its  rise,  makes  me  to  think  of  a  Second  sort  of  Men, 
'  tending  in  the  same  direction;'  who,  it's  true,  as  I 
said,  will  not  practise  nor  own  these  things,  yet  can 
tell  the  Magistrate  "  That  he  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  men  holding  such  notions  :  These,  '  forsooth,' 
are  matters  of  conscience  and  opinion;  they  are 
matters  of  Religion  ;  what  hath  the  magistrate  to  do 
with  these  things  1  He  is  to  look  to  "  the  outward 
man,  not  to  the  inward  " — '  and  so  forth.'  And  truly 
it  so  happens  that  though  these  things  do  break  out 
visibly  to  all,  yet  the  principle  wherewith  these 
things  are  carried  on  so  forbids  the  Magistrate  to  med- 
dle with  them,  that  it  hath  hitherto  kept  the  offend- 
ers from  punishment.* 

Such  considerations,  and  pretensions  to  "  liberty 
of  conscience,"  '  what  are  they  leading  us  towards  !' 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  Liberty  of  the  Subject — 
two  as  glorious  things  to  be  contended  for,  as  any 
that  God  hath  given  us  ;  yet  both  these  abused  for 
the  patronising  of  villanies  !  Insomuch  that  it  haih 
been  an  ordinary  thing  to  say,  and  in  dispute  to  af- 
firm' "  That  the  restraining  of  such  pernicious  no- 
tions was  not  in  the  Magistrate's  power ;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Not  so  much  as  the  printing 
of  a  Bible  in  the  Nation  for  the  use  of  the  People, 
'  was  competent  to  the  Magistrate,'  lest  it  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  consciences  of  men" — for  "  they 
would  receive  the  same  traditionally  and  implicitly 
from  the  Magistrate,  if  it  were  thus  received  !  The 
afore-mentioned  abominations  did  thus  swell  to  this 
height  among  us. 

'  So  likewise  '  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
Ministry.!  It  was  Antichristian,  it  was  Babyloaish, 
*  said  they.'  It  suffered  under  such  a  judgment,  that 
the  truth  is,  as  the  extremity  was  great  according  to 
the  former  system,^  I  wish  it  prove  not  as  great  ac- 
cording to  this.  The  former  extremity  'we  suffered 
under'  was,  That  no  man,  tijiough  he  had  never  so 

one  time  is  '  latter,'  the  other  is  '  last.'— This  paragraph  is  not 
important :  but  to  gain  any  meaning  from  it  whatever,  some 
small  changes  have  been  necesBary.  I  do  not  encumber  the 
reader  with  double  samples  of  what  at  best  is  grown  obsolete 
to  him  :  such  as  wish  to  see  the  original  unadulterated  unin- 
telligibilit}-,  will  find  it,  in  clear  print,  p.  3'il,  vol.  xx.  of 
JPaiiiamenlary  History,  and  satisfy  themselves  whether  I  have 
read  well  or  ill. 

*  The  latest  of  the  Commentators  says  :  '  This  drossy  p«ra- 
graph  has  not  much  Political  Philosopliy  in  it,  according  to 
our  modern  established  Litany  of  "  toleration,"  "  freedom  of 
opinion,"  "  no  man  responsible  for  what  opinions  bo  may 
form,"  &c.,  &c.  ;  but  it  has  some  honest  human  sagacity  in  it, 
of  a  much  more  perennial  and  valuable  character.  Worth 
looking  back  upon,  worth  looking  up  towards — as  the  blue 
skies  and  stars  might  be,  if  through  the  great  deep  element  of 
"  temporary  London  Kog  "  there  were  any  chance  of  seeing 
them  ! — Strange  exhalations  have  risen  upon  us,  and  the  Fog 
is  very  deep  :  nevertheless  very  indubitably  the  stars  still  are.' 

f  Preaching  Clergy. 

i  '  On  that  band'  in  orig.  He  alludes  to  the  Presbyterian 
system. 


good  a  testimony,  though  he  had  received  gifts  from 
Christ,  might  preach,  unless  ordained.  So  now  '  I 
think  we  are  at  the  other  extremity,  when'  many 
affirm,  That  he  who  is  ordained  hath  a  nullity,  or 
Antichristianism,  stamped  '  thereby  '  upon  his  call- 
ing: so  that  he  ought  not  to  preach,  or  not  be  heard 
— I  wish  it  may  not  be  too  justly  said,  That  there 
was  severity  and  sharpness  '  in  our  old  system !' 
Yea,  too  much  of  an  imposing  spirit  in  matters  of 
conscience  :  aspirit  Unchristian  enough  in  any  times, 
most  unfit  for  these  'times;' — denying  liberty  'of  con- 
science '  to  men  who  have  earned  it  with  their  blood ; 
who  have  earned  civil  liberty,  and  religious  also,  for 
those  [Stijied  murmurs  from  the  Presbyterian  Stct-l 
who  would  thus  impose  upon  them. 

We  may  reckon,  among  these  our  Spiritual  evils, 
an  evil  that  hath  more  refiiiedness  in  it,  more  colour 
for  it,  and  hath  deceived  more  people  of  integritj- 
than  the  rest  have  done  ; — for  few  have  been  catched 
by  the  former  mistakes  except  such  as  have  aposta- 
tized from  their  holy  piofession,  such  as  being  cor- 
rupt in  their  consciences  have  been  forsaken  by  God, 
and  left  to  such  noisome  opinions.  But,  I  say, 
there  is  another  error  of  more  refined  sort ;  '  which* 
many  honest  people  whose  hearts  are  sincere,  many 
of  them  belonging  to  God,  '  have  fallen  into  :'  and 
that  is  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy — 

[Yes,  your  Highness ! — But  will  his  Highness  and 
the  old  Parliament  be  pleased  here  to  pause  a  little, 
till  a  faithful  Editor  take  the  great  liberty  of  ex- 
plaining somewhat  to  the  modern  part  of  the  au- 
dience ?  Here  is  a  Note  saved  from  destruction  ; 
not  without  difficulty.  To  his  Highness  and  the 
old  Parliament  it  will  be  inaudible;  to  them,  stand- 
ing very  impassive — serene,  immovable  in  the  fixed- 
ness of  the  old  Eternities — it  will  be  no  hardship 
to  wait  a  little !  And  to  us  who  still  live  and  lis- 
ten, it  may  have  its  uses. 

'  The  common  mode  of  treating  Universal  His- 
tory,' says  our  latest  impatient  Commentator,  '  not 
yet  entirely  fallen  obsolete  in  this  country,  though 
it  has  been  abandoned  with  much  ridicule  every- 
where else  for  half  a  century  now,  was  to  group 
the  Aggregate  Transactions  of  the  Human  Species 
into  Four  Monarchies :  the  Assyrian  Monarchy  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Company;  the  Persian  of 
Cyrus  and  ditto;  the  Greek  of  Alexander;  and 
lastly  the  Roman.  These  I  think  were  they,  but 
am  no  great  authority  on  the  subject.  Under  the 
dregs  of  this  last,  or  Roman  Empire,  which  is 
maintained  yet  by  express  name  in  Germany,  Das 
heilige  Rormsche  Reich,  we  poor  moderns  still  live. 
But  now  say  Major-General  Harrison  and  a  num- 
ber of  men,  foundingon  Bible  Prophecies,  Now  shall 
be  a  Fifth  Monarchy,  by  far  the  blessedest  and  the 
only  real  one — the  Monarchy  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Saints  reigning  for  him  here  on  Earth — if  not  he 
himself,  which  is  probable  or  po.ssible — for  a  thou- 
sand years,  &c.,  &c. 0  Heavens,  there  are 

tears  for  human  destiny;  and  immortal  Hope  itself 
is  beautiful  because  it  is  steeped  in  Sorrow,  and 
foolish  Desire  lies  vanquished  under  its  feel !  They 
who  merely  laugh  at  Harrison  take  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  meaning  with  them.  Thou,  with  some 
tear  for  the  valiant  Harrison,  if  with  any  thought 
of  him  at  all,  tend  thou  also  valiantly,  in  thy  day 
and  generation,  whilher  he  was  tending ;  and  know 
that,  in  far  wider  and  diviner  figure  than  that  of 
Harrison,  the  Prophecy  is  very  sure — that  it  shall 
I  be  sure  while  one  brave  man  survives  among  the 
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dim  bewildered  populations  of  this  world.  Goo<l 
shall  reign  on  this  Eanh  :  has  not  the  Most  High 
said  it  ?  To  approve  Harrison,  to  justify  Harrison, 
will  avail  little  for  thee ;  go  and  do  likewise.  Go 
and  do  belter,  thou  that  disapprovest  him.  Spend 
thou  thy  life  for  the  Eternal ;  we  will  call  thee 
also  brave,  and  rememl>er  thee  for  a  while  ! ' 

So  niuch  lor  '  that  mistaken  notion  of  the  Fifth 
3lonarchy :'  and  now  his  Highness,  tragically  au- 
dible across  the  Centuries,  continues  again :] 

—Fifth  Monarchy.     A  thing  pretending  more  splrit- 

ality  than  anything  else.  A  notion  I  hope  we  all 
Honour,  and  waif,  and  hope  for  *  the  fulfilment  of;' 
That  Jesus  Christ  tcill  have  a  time  to  set  op  His 
Rei?n  in  our  hearts;  by  subduing  those  corruptions 
and  lasts  and  evils  that  are  there  ;  which  now  reign 
more  in  the  world  than  1  hope,  in  due  time  they  shall 
do.  And  when  more  fulness  of  the  Spirit  is  poured 
forth  !o  subdue  iniquity,  and  bring-in  everlasting 
righteousness,  then  will  the  approach  of  that  glory  be. 
[Most  true  : — and  not  till  then  .']  The  carnal  divi- 
sions and  contentions  among  Christians,  so  common, 
are  not  the  symptoms  of  that  Kingdom ! — But  for 
men,  on  this  principle,  to  betitle  themselves,  that 
they  are  the  only  men  to  rule  kingdoms,  govern  na- 
tions, and  give  laws  to  people,  and  determine  of  pro- 
perty and  hberty  and  everything  else — upon  such  a 
pretension  as  this  is: — trnly  they  had  need  '  to  '  give 
clear  manifestations  of  God's  presence  with  them, 
before  wise  men  will  receive  or  submit  to  their  con- 
clusions !  Nevertheless,  as  many  of  these  men  have 
good  meanings,  which  I  hope  in  my  sool  they  have, 
it  will  be  the  wisdom  of  all  knowing  and  experienced 
Christians  to  Jo  as  Jude  saith.  '  Jude,'  when  he  reck 
oned  up  those  horrible  things,  done  upon  pretences,  and 
haply  by  some  upon  mistakes :  "  Of  some,"  says  he, 
*'  have  compassion,  making  a  difference  ;  others  save 
with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire."*  I  fear  they 
will  give  too  often  opportunity  for  this  exercise  ! 
Bat  I  hope  the  same  will  be  for  their  good.  If  men 
do  but  '  so  much  as '  pretend  for  justice  and  right- 
eousness, and  be  of  peaceable  spirits,  and  will  mani- 
fest this,  let  them  be  the  subjects  of  the  Magistrate's 
encouragement.  And  if  the  Magistrate,  by  punish- 
ing visible  miscarriages,  save  them  by  that  discipline 
God  having  ordained  him  for  that  end — I  hope  it  will 
evidence  love  and  not  hatred,  '  so '  to  ptm'tah  where 
there  is  cause.   [Hear.'} 

Indeed  this  is  that  which  doth  most  declare  the 
dangert  of  that  spirit.  For  if  these  were  but  mo- 
tions— I  mean  these  instances  I  have  given  you  of  dan- 
irerous  doctrines  both  in  Civil  things  and  Spiritual ;  if, 
I  say,  they  were  but  notions,  they  were  best  let  alone. 
Notions  will  hurt  none  but  those  that  have  them. 
But  when  they  come  to  such  practices  as  telling  us, 

'  for  instance,'  that  Liberty  and  Property  are  not  the 
badges  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  when  they  tell 
us,  not  that  we  are  to  regulate  Law,  but  that  Law  is 

to  be  abrogated,  indeed  subverted ;  and  perhaps  wish 

to  bring  in  the  Judicial  Law. — 

Latest  Commentator  loquitur :  '  This,  as  we  ob- 
served, was  the  cry  that  Westminster  raised  when 
the  little  Parliament  set  about  reforming  Chancery. 
What  countenance  this  of  the  JNIosaic  Law  might 
have  had  from  Hanison  and  his  minority,  one  does 
not  know.  Probably  they  did  find  the  Mosaic 
Law,  in  some  of  its  enactments,  more  cognate  to 
Eternal  Justice  and   "the  mind   of    God"  than 

♦  Jude,  '12,  i3.   A  passage  his  Highness  frequently  refers  to. 

I  This  lact,  thai  they  come  «o  often  to  '  Tisible  miscar- 
liages,'  these  Filth- Mooarchists  and  Speculative  LeveUeri, 
who  'have  good  meanings.' 


Westminster-Hall  Law  was;  and  so  might  re- 
proachfully or  admonitorily  appeal  to  it  on  occa- 
sion, as  they  had  the  clearest  title  and  call  to  do : 
but  the  clamor  itself,  as  significant  of  any  practical 
intention,  on  the  part  of  that  Parliament,  or  of  any 
considerable  Sect  in  England,  to  bring  in  the  Mo- 
saic Law,  is  very  clearly  a  long  wigged  one,  rising 
from  the  Chancery  regions,  and  is  descriptive  of 
nothing  but  of  the  humor  that  prevailed  there. 
His  Highness  alludes  to  it  iu  passing ;  and  from 
him  it  was  hardly  worth  even  that  allusion.'] 

— Judicial  Law :  instead  of  our  known  laws  settled 
among  us :  this  is  worthy  of  every  Magistrate's  con- 
sideration. Especially  where  every  stone  is  turned 
to  bring  in  confusion.  I  think,  I  say,  this  will  be 
worthy  of  the  Magistrate's  consideration.  [Shallhe 
step  beyond  his  province ,  then,  your  Highness  ?  And 
interfere  with  freedom  of  opinion? — "  I  think,  J  say, 
it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  consider  about  it!  "] 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  the  midst  of  us ;  and 
whilst  the  Nation  was  rent  and  torn  in  spirit  and 
principle  firom  one  end  to  the  other,  after  this  sort 
and  manner  I  have  now  told  you;  family  against  fa- 
mily, husband  against  wile,  parents  against  children  ; 
and    nothing    in   the   hearts  and  minds  of  men  but 
"  Overturn,  overturn,  overturn  !"  (a  Scripture  phrase 
very  much  abused,  and  applied  to  justify  unpeaceable 
practices  by  all   men   of  discontented  spirits) — the 
common  enemy  sleeps  not ;  our  adversaries  in  civil 
and  religious  respects  did  take  advantage  of  these 
distractions  and  divisions,  and  did  practise  accord- 
ingly in  the  three  Nations  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.      We  know  very  well   that  Emissaries  of 
the  Jesuits  never  came  in  such  swarms  as  they  have 
done  since  those  things*  were  set  on  foot.     And  I  tell 
you    that  divers  Gentlemen  here  can  bear  witness 
with  me  How  that  they,  '  the  Jesuits,'  have  had  a 
Consistory  abroad  which  rjles  all  the  affairs  of  things 
["  Affairs  of  things  ;"  rough  and  ready .']  in  England, 
from  an  Archbishop  down  to  the  other  dependents 
upon    him.      And    they  had    fixed   in    England— of 
which   we  are  able  to  produce  the  particular  Instru- 
ments in  most  of  the  limits  of  their  Cathedrals  '  or 
pretended   Dioceses — an  Episcopal   power  [Regular 
Episcopacy   of  their   own .']  with  Archdeacons,  <fcc. 
And  had  persons  authorized  to  exercise  and  distri- 
bute those  thngs  ;  [I  begin  toloce  that  rough  and  ready 
method,  in  comparison  ttrith  some  others!]  who  per- 
vert and  deceive  the  people.     And  all  this,  while  we 
were  in  that  sad,  and  as  I  said  deplorable  condition. 
And  in  the  mean  time  all  endeavours  possible  were 
used  to  hinder  the  work  of  '  God '  in  Ireland,  and 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  God  in  Scotland :  by 
continual  intelligences  and  correspondences,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  from  hence  into  Ireland,  and  from 
hence  into  Scotland  t    Persons  were  stirred  up,  from 
onr  divisions  and  discomposure  of  affairs,  lo  do  all 
thev  could  to  ferment  the  War  in  both  these  places. 
To'add  yet  to  onr  misery,  whilst  we  were  m  this 
condition,  we  were  in  a  '  foreign '  War.    Deeply  en- 
gaged in  War  with  the  Portuguese  ;t  whereby  our 
Trade  ceased :  the  evil  consequences  by  that  War 
were  manifest  and  very  considerable.     And  not  only 
this,  but  we  had  a  War  with  Holland ;  consuming 
our  treasure ;  ocrasioning  a  vast  burden  upon  the 
people.     A  war  that  cost  this  Nation  full  as  much  as 
the   '  whole '  Taxes  came  unto  ;  the  Navy  being  a 
Hundred-and-sixty   Ships,   which   cost   this  Nation 
above  100,000/.  a-month  ;  besides  the  contingencies, 
which  would  make  it  120,000/.     That  very  one  War 
»  Speculations  of  the  LeveUers,  Fifth-Monarchists,  kc,  he. 
f  MiddletonGlencaim  Revolts,  and  what  not. 
{  Who  protected  Rupert  in  his  quasi-piracies,  and  djd 
require  chastisement  from  us. 
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(sic)  did  engage  us  to  so  gieat  a  charge.— At  the 
same  time  also  we  were  in  a  War  with  France.  [A 
bickering  and  Skirmishing,  and  Liuhiiity  to  War  .— 
Maznrin,  as  yet,  thinking  our  side  the  weaker.]  The 
advantages  that  were  taken  of  the  discontents  and 
divisions  anions  ourselves  did  also  ferment  that  War, 
and  at  least  hinder  us  of  an  honourable  peace  ;  every 
man  being  confident  we  could  not  hold  out  long. 
And  surely  they  did  not  calculate  amiss,  if  the  Lord 
had  not  been  exceedingly  gracious  to  us!  I  say,  at 
the  same  time  we  had  a  War  with  France.  [Ves, 
your  Highness  said  so  and  toe  admit  it .']  And  besides 
the  sufferings  in  respect  to  the  Trade  of  the  Nation, 
it's  most  evident  that  the  Purse  of  the  Nation  could 
not  have  been  able  much  longer  to  bear  it — by  reason 
of  the  advantages  taken  by  other  States  to  improve 
their  own,  and  spoil  our  Manufacture  of  Cloth,  and 
hinder  the  vent  thereof;  which  is  the  great  staple 
commodity  ot  this  Nation.  [And  has  continued  to  be  .'] 
Such  was  our  condition:  spoiled  in  our  Trade,  and 
we  at  this  vast  expense  ;  thus  dissettled  at  home, 
and  having  these  engagements  abroad. 

Things  being  so — and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  hard 
to  convmce  every  person  here  they  were  so — what  a 
heap  of  confusions  were  upon  these  poor  Nations! 
And  either  things  must  have  been  left  to  sink  into 
the  miseries  these  premises  would  suppose,  or  else 
a  remedy  must  be  applied.  [Apparently .']  A  re- 
medy hath  been  applied :  that  hath  been  this  Go- 
vernment;* a  thing  I  shall  say  little  unto.  The  thing 
is  open  and  visible  to  be  seen  and  read  by  all  men: 
and  therefore  let  it  speak  for  itself.  [Even  so,  your 
Highness  :  there  is  a  silence  prouder  and  nobler  than 
any  speech  one  is  used  to  hear]     Only  let  me  say  this 

because  I  can  speak  it  with  comfort  and  confidence 

before  a  greater  than  you  all :  That  in  the  intention 
of  it,  as  to  the  approving  of  our  hearts  to  God,  let 
men  judge  as  they  please,  it  was  calculated  '  with 
/our  best  wisdom'  for  the  interest  of  the  People.  For 
the  interest  of  the  People  alone,  and  for  their  good, 
without  respect  had  to  any  other  interest.  And  if 
that  be  not  true,  [With  animation  .']  1  shall  be  bold 
to  say  again.  Let  it  speak  for  itself.  Truly,  I  may— 
I  hope,  humbly  before  God,  and  modestly  before  you 

say  somewhat   on  the  behalf  of  the  Government. 

[Recite  a  little  xvhat  it  "  speaks  for  itself,"  after  all .'] 
Not  that  I  would  discourse  of  the  particular  heads  of 
it,  but  acquaint  you  a  little  with  the  effects  it  has 
had  :  and  this  not  for  ostentation's  sake,  but  to  the 
end  I  may  at  this  time  deal  faithfully  w'l'ih  you :  and 
acquaint  you  with  the  state  of  things,  and  what  pro- 
ceedings have  been  entered  into  byt  this  Government, 
and  what  the  state  of  our  affairs  is.  This  is  the 
mair.  end  of  my  putting  you  to  this  trouble. 

The  Government  hath  had  some  things  in  desire  ; 
and  it  hath  done  some  things  actually.  It  hath  de- 
sired to  reform  the  Laws.  I  say  to  reform  them 
[Hear  .'] — and  for  that  end  it  hath  called  together 
Persons,  without  offence  be  it  spoken,  of  as  great 
ability  and  as  great  interest  as  are  in  these  Nations,4: 
to  consider  how  the  Laws  might  be  made  plain  and 
short,  and  less  chargeable  to  the  People  ;  how  to 
lessen  expense,  for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  And 
tho.se  things  are  in  preparation,  and  Bills  prepared  ; 
which  in  due  time,  I  make  no  question,  will  be  ten- 
dered to  you.  '  In  the  meanwhile  '  there  hath  been 
care  taken  to  put  the  administration  of  the  Laws  into 
the  hands  of  just  men  ;  [Mattheto  Hale,  for  instance.'i 
men  of  the  most  known  integrity  and  ability.  The 
Chancery  hath  been  reformed — 


*  He  means,  and  his  hearers  understand  him  to  mean,  '  Form 
of  Government'  mainly  ;  but  he  diverges  now  and  then  into 
our  modern  acceptation  of  the  word  '  (Jovernment  '—Admin- 
istrilion  or  Supreme  Authority.         t  '  Been  upon '  in  orig. 

)  Ordinance  for  the  Reform  of  Chancery  :  supra,  p.  76. 


[From  the  Moderks  :  '  Only  to  a  very  small 
extent  and  in  a  very  temporary  manner,  yourHigh- 
r.es.s  I  His  Highness  returns  upon  the  Law,  on 
subsequent  occasions,  and  finds  the  reform  of  it 
.still  a  very  pressing;  matter.  DifScult  to  .sweep  the 
intricate  foul  chimneys  of  Law  his  Highness  fount! 
it— as  we  after  two  centuries  of  new  soot  and  ac- 
cumulation now  acknowledge  on  all  hands,  with  a 
.sort  of  silent  despair,  a  silent  wonder  eacli  one  of 
us  to  himself,  "  What,  in  God's  name,  is  to  become 
of  all  that  i"' '] 

— hath  been  reformed  I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  good  men :  and  as  for  the  things,  '  or  causes,'  de- 
pending there,  which  made  the  burden  and  work  of 
the  honourable  Persons  intrusted  in  those  services  too 
heavy  for  their  ability,  it*  hath  referred  many  of  them 
to  those  places  where  Englishmen  love  to  have  their 
rights  tried,  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster. 

This  government  hath,  '  farther,'  endeavoured  to 
put  a  stop  to  that  heady  way  (likewise  touched  of 
'  in  our  Sermon'  this  day)  of  every  man  making  him- 
self a  Minister  and  Preacher.  [Commission  ofTrien  ; 
Yea  .']  It  hath  endeavoured  to  settle  a  method  for  the 
approving  and  sanctioning  of  men  of  piety  and  abili- 
ty to  discharge  that  work.  And  I  think  I  may  say 
it  hath  committed  the  business  to  the  trust  of  Persons 
both  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  judgments, 
of  as  known  ability,  piety  and  integrity,  as  any  I  be- 
lieve, this  Nation  hath.  And  I  believe  also  that,  in 
that  care  they  have  taken,  they  have  laboured  to  ap- 
prove themselves  to  Christ,  to  the  Nation  and  to  their 
own  consciences.  And  indeed  I  think,  if  there  be 
anything  of  quarrel  again.st  them— thoiigh  I  am  not 
here  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  any — it  is  that  they, 
'  in  fact,'  go  upon  such  a  character  as  the  Scripture 
warrants:  To  put  men  into  that  great  Employment, 
and  to  approve  men  for  it,  who  are  men  that  have 
"received  gifts  from  Him  that  ascended  upon  high, 
and  gave  gifts"  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  and  for 
the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  Government 
hath  also  taken  care,  we  hope,  for  the  expulsion 
[Commission  of  Expurgation,  too.'\  of  all  those  who 
may  be  judged  any  way  unfit  for  this  work  ;  who  are 
scandalous,  and  the  common  scorn  and  contempt  of 
that   function. 

One  thing  more  this  Government  hath  done :  it  hath 
been  instrumental  to  call  a  free  Parliament ; — which, 
blessed  be  God,  we  see  here  this  day  !  I  say  a 
free  Parliament.  [Mark  the  iteratio^i .']  And  that 
it  may  continue  so,  I  hope  is  in  the  heart  and  spirit 
of  every  good  man  in  England — save  such  discon- 
tented persons  as  I  have  formerly  mentioned.  It's 
that  which  as  I  have  desired  above  my  life,  so  I  shall 
desire  to  keep  it  above  my  life.     {VerUy  ?}— 

T  did  before  mention  to  you  the  plunges  we  were 
in  with  respect  to  Foreign  Estates;  by  the  Warwith 
Portugal,  France,  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and  the  lit- 
tle assurance  we  had  from  any  of  our  neigbours  roiind 
about.  I  perhaps  forgot,  but  indeed  it  was  a  caution 
upon  my  mind,  and  I  desire  now  it  may  be  so  under- 
stood. That  if  any  good  hath  been  done,  it  was  the 
Lord,  not  we  His  poor  instruments. — 

[Pity  if  this  pass  entirely  for  '  cant,'  my  esteem- 
ed modern  friends  !  It  is  not  cant,  nor  ought  to  be. 
0  Hio-ginbolham,  there  is  a  Selbstotung,  a  killing 
of  Selif,  as  my  friend  Novalis  calls  it,  which  is, 
was,  and  for  ever  will  be, '  the  beginning  of  all 
morality,'  of  all  real  work  and  worth  for  man  under 
this  Sun.] 

—I  did  instance  the  Wars ;  which  did  exhaust  your 

treasures  J  and  put  you  into  such  a  condition  that 

•  Tlie  Oovemment. 
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yon  must  have  sunk  therein,  if  it  had  continued  but 
a  Itv  months  longer :  this  I  can  afHrrn,  if  strong  pro- 
bability may  be  a  tit  ground.  And  now  you  have, 
thougli  it  be  not  the  first  in  time-^Peace  with  Swede- 
land  ;  an  honourable  peace  ;  through  the  endeavours 
of  an  honourable  Person  here  present  as  the  instru- 
ment. [  Whitlocke  sten  blushing  .']  I  say  you  have  an 
honourable  peace  with  a  Kingdom  which,  not  many 
years  since,  was  much  a  friend  to  France,  and  lately 
jterhaps  inclinable  enough  to  the  Spaniard.  And  I 
believe  you  expect  not  much  good  from  any  of  your 
Catholic  neighbours  [JVb  we  are  not  exactly  their  dar- 
In^g* .'] ;  nor  yet  that  they  would  be  very  willing  you 
should  have  a  good  understanding  with  your  Protes- 
tant friends.  Yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  that  Peace  is 
concluded;  and  as  I  said  before,  it  is  an  honourable 
Peace. 

You  have  a  peace  with  the  Danes — a  State  that  lay 
contiguous  to  that  part  of  this  island  lYour  Montro- 
ses,  Middktons  came  ahcayt,  vnth  their  Moatrooptn 
and  Harpy  host$,  out  of  the  Danish^  gvarter."]  which 
hath  given  us  the  most  trouble.  And  certainly  if 
your  enemies  abroad  be  able  to  annoy  you,  it  is  like- 
ly they  will  take  their  advantage  (where  it  best  lies) 
to  give  you  trouble  from  that  country.  But  you  have 
a  Peace  there,  and  an  honourable  one.  Satisfaction 
to  your  Merchants'  ships ;  not  only  to  their  content, 
but  to  their  rejoicing,*  I  believe  yon  will  easily 
know  it  is  so — '  an  honourable  peace.'  You  have  the 
Sound  open ;  which  used  to  be  obstructed.  That 
which  was  and  is  the  strength  of  this  Nation,  the 
shipping,  will  now  be  supplied  thence.  And,  where- 
as you  were  glad  to  have  anything  of  that  kindf  at 
secondhand,  you  have  now  all  manner  of  commerce 
there,  and  at  as  much  freedom  as  the  Dutch  them- 
selves, '  who  used  to  be  the  carriers  and  venders  of 
it  to  us ;'  and  at  the  same  rates  and  tolls ; — and  I 
think,  by  that  Peace,  the  said  rates  now  fixed  upon 
cannot  be  raised  to  you  '  in  future.' 

You  have  a  Peace  with  the  Dutch  :  a  Peace  unto 
which  I  shall  say  little,  seeing  it  is  so  well  known 
in  the  benefit  and  consequences  thereof.  And  I 
think  it  was  as  desirable,  and  as  acceptable  to  the 
spirit  of  this  Nation,  as  any  one  thing  that  lay  before 
OS.  And,  as  I  believe  nothing  so  much  gratified  our 
enemies  as  to  see  us  at  odds  '  with  that  Common- 
wealth ;'  so  I  persuade  myself  nothing  is  of  more 
terror  or  trouble  to  them  than  to  see  us  thus  recon- 
ciled. '  Truly'  as  a  Peace  with  the  Protestant  States 
hath  much  security  in  it,  so  it  hath  as  much  of  honour 
and  of  assurance  to  the  Protestant  Interest  abroad ; 
without  which  no  assistance  can  be  given  thereunto. 
I  wish  it  may  be  written  upon  our  hearts  to  be  zea- 
lous for  that  Interest !  For  if  ever  it  were  like  to 
come  under  a  condition  of  suffering,  it  is  now.  In 
all  the  Emperor's  Patrimonial  Territories,  the  en- 
deavour is  to  drive  the  Protestant  part  of  the  people 
out,  as  fast  as  is  possible  ;  and  they  are  necessitated 
to  run  to  Protestant  States  to  seek  their  bread.  And 
by  this  conjunction  of  Interests,  I  hope,  you  will  be 
in  a  more  fit  capacity  to  help  them.  And  it  begets 
some  reviving  of  their  spirits,  that  yon  will  help  them 
as  opportunity  shall  serve.     [  tVe  tcill .'] 

You  have  a  Peace  likewise  with  the  Crown  of  Por- 
tugal ;  which  Peace,  though  it  hung  long  in  hand, 
yet  is  lately  concluded.  It  is  a  Peace  which,  your 
Merchants  make  us  believe,  is  of  good  concernment 
to  their  trade  ;  the  rate  of  insurance  to  that  Country 

•  '  Danish  claims  settled.'  as  was  already  said  somewhere, 
'  on  the  31st  of  Jiilv  :'  Dutch  and  English  Co'mniissioners  did  it, 
in  Goldsmiths' Hall ;  met  on  the  27th  of  June  ;  if  the  business 
were  not  done  when  August  began,  they  were  then  to  l>e 
'shut  up  without  fire,  candle,  meat  or  drink,' — and  to  do  it  oat 
very  speedily  :  They  allowed  our  Merchants  9S,0O0Z.  for 
damages  a^inst  the  Daces.  fGodwin.  iv..  49 — who  cites 
Dumont,  Trait* -a.)  f  Baltic  Produce,  namelr. 


having  been  higher,  and  so  the  profit  which  could 
bear  such  rate,*  than  to  other  places.  And  one  thing 
hath  been  obtained  in  this  treaty,  which  never  *  be- 
fore' was,  since  the  Inquisition  was  set  up  there : 
That  our  people  which  trade  thither  have  Liberty  of 
Conscience — '  liberty  to  woiship  in  Chapels  of  their 
own.' 

Indeed  Peace  is,  as  you  were  well  told  to-day,  de- 
sirable with  all  men,  as  far  as  it  may  be  had  with 
conscience  and  honour  !  We  are  upon  a  Treaty  with 
France.  And  we  may  say  this,  that  if  God  gives  ua 
honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  about  us,  we  have 
reason  to  bless  Him  for  it  and  so  to  own  it.  And  I 
dare  say  that  there  is  not  a  Nation  in  Europe  but  is 
very  willing  to  ask  a  good  understanding  with  you. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  thus  tedious :  but  I  did  judge  that 
it  was  somewhat  necessary  to  acquaint  you  with  these 
things.  And  things  being  so — I  hop«  yon  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  hear  a  little  again  of  the  Sharp  as  well 
as  of  the  Sweet !  And  I  should  not  be  faithful  to 
you,  nor  to  the  interest  of  these  Nations  which  yoa 
and  I  serve,  if  I  did  not  let  you  know  all. 

As  I  said  before,  when  this  Government  was  nn- 
dertakcn,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  those  '  domestic' 
divisions  and  animosities  and  scatterings;  engaged 
also  with  those  '  foreign'  enemies  round  about  us,  at 
such  a  vast  chaiige — j£l20,000  a-month  for  the  very 
Fleet.  Which  sum  was  the  very  utmost  penny  of 
your  Assessments.  Ay ;  and  then  all  your  treasure 
was  exhausted  and  spent  when  this  Government  was 
undertaken  :  all  accidental  ways  of  bringing  in  trea- 
sure '  were,'  to  a  very  inconsiderable  sum,  consum- 
ed ; — the  '  forfeited'  Lands  sold,  the  sums  on  hand 
spent ;  Rents,  Fee-Farms,  Delinquents'  Lands, 
King's,  Queen's,  Bishops',  Dean-and-Chapters'  Lands, 
sold.  These  were  spent  when  this  Government  was 
undertaken.  I  think  it's  my  duty  to  let  yon  know  so 
much.  And  that's  the  reason  why  the  Taxes  do  yet  lie 
so  heavy  upon  the  People ; — of  which  we  have  abated 
£30,(300  a-month  for  the  next  three  months.  Truly 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know.  That,  though 
God  hath  dealt  thus  '  bountifully'  with  you,t  yet 
these  are  but  entrances  and  doors  of  hope.  Whereby, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  you  may  enter  into  rest 
and  peace.  But  you  are  not  entered  !  ILookingup, 
tcith  a  mournful  tots  of  the  head,  I  think. — "  .AA,  no, 
your  Highness ;  not  yet .'"] 

y^ou  were  told,  to-day,  of  a  People  brought  out  of 
Egypt  towards  the  Land  of  Canaan ;  but  through  un- 
belief, murmuring,  repining,  and  other  temptations 
and  sins  wherewith  (jod  was  provoked,  they  were 
fain  to  come  back  again,  and  linger  many  years  in 
the  Wilderness  before  they  came  to  the  Place  of  Rest. 
JVe  are  thus  far,  through  the  mercy  of  God.  We 
have  cause  to  take  notice  of  it.  That  we  are  not 
brought  into  miser>',  '  not  totally  wrecked  ;'  but 
'  have,'  as  I  said  before,  a  door  of  hope  opened.  And 
I  may  say  this  to  you .-  If  the  Lord's  blessing  and  His 
presence  go  along  with  the  management  of  affairs  at 
this  Meeting,  you  will  be  enabled  to  put  the  topstone 
to  the  work,  and  make  the  Nation  happy.  But  this 
must  be  by  knowing  the  true  state  of  affairs  !  {Hear .'] 
Yon  are  yet,  like  the  People  under  Circumcision,  but 
raw.J  Your  Peaces  are  but  newly  made.  And  it's 
a  maxim  not  to  be  despised,  "  Though  peace  be  made, 
yet  it's  interest  that  keeps  peace  ;" — and  I  hope  you 
will  not  trust  such  peace  except  so  far  as  you  see  in- 
terest upon  it.  'But  all  settlement  grows  stronger 
by  mere   continuance.'     And  therefore  I  wish  that 

*  '  Their  assurance  being  greater,  and  so  their  profit  in 
trade  thither,'  in  trig. 

t  In  regard  to  our  Successes  and  Treaties,  Ice.,  enameratad 
above. 

}  See,  in  Joihua,  r.  2.S,  the  whole  Jewish  Nation  circnm 
cised  at  once.  So.  too,  your  Settlements  of  Discord  are  yet 
but  indifferently  cicatrised. 
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you  may  go  forward,  and  not  backward  ;  and  '  in  I  script.     Our  changes,  which,  as  before,  have  been 

■"  '"    '  insignificant,  are  indicated  wherever  they  seem  tl> 

have  importance  or  physiognomic  character — indi- 
cated too  often  perhaps  for  the  readei-'s  convenience. 
As  to  the  meaning,  I  have  not  anywhere  remained 
in  doubt,  after  due  study.  The  rough  Speech  when 
read  faithfully  becomes  transparent,  every  word  of  it; 
credible,  calculated  to  produce  conviction,  every 
word  of  it ; — and  that  1  suppose  is  or  should  be,  a» 
our  impatient  Commentator  says, '  the  definition  of  a 
good  Speech.  Other  "  good  speeches," '  continues 
he,'ouj5ht  tobespoken  in  Bedlam; — unless, indeed, 
you  will  concede  them  Drury  Lane,  and  admittance 
one  shilling.  Spoken  in  other  localities  than  these, 
without  belief  on  the  speaker's  part,  or  hope  or 
chance  of  producing  belief  on  the  hearer's. — Ye 
Heavens,  as  if  the  good-speeching  individual  were 
some  frightful  Wood-and-lcather  Man,  made  at 
Niirnberg,  and  tenanted  by  a  Devil ;  set  to  increase 
the  Sum  of  Human  madness,  instead  of  lessening 
it — !' — but  we  here  cut  short  our  impatient  Com- 
mentator.— The  Reporter  of  Cromwell,  we  may  say 
for  ourselves,  like  the  painter  of  him,  has  not  to 
suppress  the  warts,  the  natural  rugged  physiogno- 
my of  the  man ;  which  only  very  poor  tastes  would 
exchange  for  any  other.  He  has  to  wash  the  na- 
tural face  clean,  however ;  that  men  may  see  it, 
and  not  the  opaque  mass  of  mere  soot  and  feature- 
less confusions  which,  in  two  Centuries  of  con- 
siderable Stupidity  in  regard  to  that  matter,  have 
settled  there. 


brief  that  you  may  have  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
your  endeavours  !  It's  one  of  the  greatends  of  calling 
this  Parliament,  that  the  Ship  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  be  brought  into  a  safe  harbor ;  which,  I  assure 
you,  it  will  not  be,  without  your  counsel  and  advice. 

You  have  great  works  upon  your  hands.  You 
have  Ireland  to  look  unto.  There  is  not  much  done 
to  the  Planting  thereof,  though  some  things  leading 
and  preparing  for  it  are.  It  is  a  great  business  to 
settle  the  Government  of  that  Nation  upon  fit  terms, 
buch  as  will  bear  that  work*  through. — You  have 
had  kid  before  you  some  considerations,  intimating 
your  peace  with  several  foreign  States.  But  yet  you 
have  not  made  peace  with  all.  And  if  they  should  see 
we  do  not  manage  our  affairs  with  that  wisdom  which 
becomes  us — truly  we  may  sink  under  disadvantages, 
for  all  that's  done.  [Truly,  your  Highness  !'\  And 
our  enemies  will  have  their  eyes  open,  and  be  revi- 
ved, if  they  see  animosities  amongst  us;  which  in- 
deed will  be  their  great  advantage. 

I  do  therefore  persuade  you  to  a  sweet,  gracious 
and  holy  understanding  of  one  another,  and  of  your 
business.  [Alas!"}  Concerning  which  you  had  so 
good  counsel  this  day  ;  which  as  it  rejoiced  my  heart 
to  hear,  so  I  hope  the  Lord  will  imprint  it  upon  your 
spirits — wherein  you  shall  have  my  Prayers.  [Prayers, 
your  Highness  ? — If  this  be  not  "  cant,"  what  a  noble 
thing  it  is,  O  reader  !  Worth  thinking  of,  for  a  mo 
ment.'l 

Having  said  this,  and  perhaps  omitted  many  other 
material  things  through  the  frailty  of  my  memory,  I 
shall  exercise  plainness  and  freeness  with  you  ;  and 
say.  That  I  have  not  spoken  these  things  as  one  who 
assumes  to  himself  dominion  over  you ;  but  as  one 
who  doth  resolve  to  be  a  fellow-servant  with  you  to 
the  interest  of  these  great  affairs,  and  of  the  People 
of  these  Nations.  1  shall  trouble  you  no  longer ; 
but  desire  you  to  repair  to  your  House,  and  to  exer- 
cise your  own  liberty  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker, 
that  so  you  may  lose  no  time  in  carrying  on  your 
work.f 

At  this  Speech,  says  the  old  Newspapers,  '  all 
generally  seemed  abundantly  to  rejoice,  by  e.vtraor- 
dinary  expressions  and  hums  at  the  conclusion.' — 
Hum-m-m !{  '  His  Highness  withdrew  into  the 
old  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment into  the  Parliament  House.  His  Highness, 
so  soon  as  the  Parliament  were  gone  to  their  House, 
went  back  to  Whitehall,  privately  in  his  barge,  by 
water.' 

This  Report  of  Speech  Second,  'taken  by  one 
that  .stood  near,'  and  '  published  to  prevent  mis- 
takes,' may  be  considered  as  exact  enough  in  re- 
spect of  matter,  but  in  manner  and  style  it  is  pro- 
bably not  so  close  to  the  Original  Deliverance  as 
the  foregoing  Speech  was.  He  '  who  stood  near' 
on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  had  some  conceit  in 
his  abilities  as  a  Reporter;  has  pared  ofl  e.vcres- 
cences,  peculiarities — somewhat  desirous  to  present 
the  Portrait  of  his  Highness  without  the  warts. 
He,  or  his  Parliamentary-History  Editor  and  lie, 
have,  for  one  thing,  very  arbitrarily  divided  the 
Discourse  into  little  fractional  paragraphs ;  which 
a  good  deal  obstruct  the  sense  here  and  there  ;  and 
have  accordingly  been  disregarded  in  our  Tran- 

•  Of  plantinc;  Trcland  with  persons  that  will  plough  and 
pray,  instead  of  quarrel  and  blarney  ! 

t  Old  Pamphlet  cited  above:  reprinted  in  Parliamentary 
ffialori/,  XX.  .318  33. 

\  Crbmwelliana,  p.  147  ;  see  «l«o  Oiiibon  Goddard,  Member 
for  Lynn  (in  Burton,  j.,  Introd.,  p.  xriii.) 
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This  First  Protectorate  Parliament,  we  said,  was 
not  successful.  It  chose,  judiciously  enough  old 
Lenlhall  for  Speaker;  appointed,  judiciously 
enough,  a  Day  of  general  Fasting : — but  took,  di- 
rectly after  that,  into  constitutional  debate  about 
Sanctioning  the  Form  of  Government  (which  no- 
body was  specially  asking  it  to  '  sanction' ;)  about 
Parliament  and  Single  Person ;  powers  of  Single 
Person  and  of  Parliament;  Coordination,  Subordi- 
nation ;  and  other  bottomless  subjects ; — in  which 
getting  always  the  deeper  the  more  it  puddled  in 
them,  inquiry  or  intimation  of  inquiry  rose  not  ob- 
scurely in  the  distance,  whether  this  Government 
should  be  by  a  Parliament  and  Single  Person  ? 
These  things  the  honourable  gentlemen,  with  true 
industry,  debated  in  Grand  Committee,  '  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  with  an  hour  for 
refreshment  about  noon,'  debates  waxing  ever  hot- 
ter, question  ever  more  abstruse— through  Friday, 
Saturday,  Monday;  ready,  if  Heaven  spared  them, 
to  debate  it  farther  for  unlimited  days.  Constitu- 
tional Presbyterian  persons,  Use-and-wont  Neu- 
ters ;  not  without  a  spicing  of  sour  Republicans,  as 
Bi-adshaw,  Haselrig,  Scott,  to  keep  the  batch  in 
leaven. 

His  Highness  naturally  perceived  that  this  would 
never  do,  not  this ; — sent  therefore  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  late  on  Monday  night  I  think,  to  look  after 
the  peace  of  the  City;  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  that  he 
must  bring  his  people  to  the  Painted  Chamber  be- 
fore going  farther:  and  early  on  Tuesday  morning, 
poor  Mr.  Guibon  Goddard,  Member  for  Lynn,  just 
about  to  proceed  again,  from  the  Eastern  parts,  to 
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■ward<!  his  sublime  constitutional  day's ^ork,  is 
overwhelmed  by  rumours,  '  That  the  Parliament  is 
dissolved ;  that,  for  certain,  the  Council  of  State, 
and  a  Council  of  War,  had  sat  together  all  the 
Sabbath-day  before,  and  had  then  contrived  this 
Dissolution ! 

'  Notwithstanding;,'  continues  Guibon,  *  I  was 
resolved  to  go  to  Westminster,  to  satisfy  myself  of 
the  truth ;  and  to  take  my  share  of  what  I  should 
see  or  learn  there.  Going  by  water  to  Westmin- 
ster, I  was  told  that  the  Parliament-doors  were 
locked  up,  and  guarded  with  soldiers,  and  that  the 
Barjes  were  to  attend  the  Protector  to  the  Painted 
Chamber.  As  I  went,  I  saw  two  Barges  at  the 
Privy  Stairs.'  River  and  City  in  considerable  emo- 
tion. *  Being  come  to  the  Hall,  I  Wtis  confirmed  in 
what  I  had  heard.  Nevertheless  I  did  purpose  not 
to  take  things  merely  upon  trust ;  but  would  re- 
ceive an  actual  repulse,  to  confirm  my  faith.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  attempted  up  the  Parliament  stairs; 
but  a  guard  of  Soldiers  was  there,  who  told  me, 
"  There  was  no  passage  that  way ;  the  House  was 
locked  up,  and  command  given  to  give  no  admit- 
tance to  any ; — if  I  were  a  Member,  1  might  go  in- 
to the  Painted  Chamber,  where  the  Protector  would 
presently  be."  The  Mace  had  been  taken  away 
by  Commissary-General  Whjilley.  The  Speaker 
and  all  the  Members  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  Hall,  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  the  Painted 
Chamber ;  expecting  the  Protector's  coming.  The 
passages  there  likewise  were  guarded  with  sol- 
diers.'* 

No  doubt  about  it,  therefore,  my  honourable 
friend  !  Dissolution,  or  something,  is  not  far.  Be- 
tween nine  and  ten,  the  Protector  arrived  with  due 
escort  of  Officers,  halberts.  Lifeguards;  took  his 
place,  covered,  under  '  the  state'  as  before,  we  all 
sitting  bareheaded  on  our  benches  a?  before ;  and 
with  fit  salutation,  spake  to  us; — as  follows. 
'  Speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half  long ;'  taken  in 
characters  by  the  former  individual  who  'stood 
near;'  audible  sfill  to  modern  men.  Tuesday 
morning,  1 2th  September,  1654 ;  a  week  and  a  day 
since  the  last  Speech  here. 

In  this  remarkable  Speech,  the  occasion  of 
which  and  the  Speaker  of  which  are  very  extraor- 
dinary, an  assiduous  reader,  or  'modem  hearer,' 
will  find  Hi.storical  indications,  significant  shadow- 
legs  forth  both  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  Protec- 
tor ;  which,  considering  whence  they  come,  he  will 
not  fail  to  regard  as  documentary  in  those  matters. 
Nay  perhaps,  here  for  the  first  time,  if  he  read 
with  real  industry,  there  may  begin  to  pain  t  itself 
for  him,  on  the  void  Dryasdust  abyss,  hitherto 
called  Historj'  of  Oliver,  some  dim  adumbration  of 
How  this  business  of  Assuming  the  Protectorate 
may  actually  have  been.  It  was,  many  years  ago, 
in  reading  the.se  Speeches,  with  a  feeling  that  they 
must  have  been  credible  when  spoken,  and  with  a 
strenuous  endeavour  to  find  what  their  meaning 
was,  and  try  to  believe  it,  that  to  the  present 
Editor  the  Commonwealth,  and  Puritan  Rebellion 
generally,  first  began  to  be  conceivable.  Such 
was  his  Experience. — 

But  certainly  the  Lord  Protector's  place,  that 
September  Tuesday,  1654,  is  not  a  bed  of  roses' 

*  Ayscough  MSi.,  printed  in  Burton^  Diary,  i.,  Introd.,  p. 


His  painful  asseverations;  appeals  and  assurance* 
have  made  the  Modem  part  of  his  audience  look, 
more  than  once,  with  questioning  eyes.  On  this 
point,  take  from  a  certain  Commentator  sometimes 
above  cited  from,  and  far  oftener  suppressed,  the 
following  rough  words : 

' "  Divers  persons  who  do  know  whether  I  lie 
in  that,"  says  the  Lord  Protector.  What  a  position 
for  a  hero,  to  be  reduced  continually  to  say  he  does 
not  lie ! — Consider  well,  nevertheless,  what  else 
could  Oliver  do  ?  To  get  on  with  this  new  Parlia- 
ment was  clearly  his  one  chanee  of  governing 
peaceably.  To  wrap  himself  up  in  stern  pride,  and 
refuse  to  give  any  explanation :  would  that  have 
been  the  wise  plan  of  dealing  with  them  ?  Or  the 
stately  and  not-so-wise  plan  ^  Alas,  the  wise  plan, 
when  all  lay  yet  as  an  experiment,  with  so  dread 
issues  in  it  to  yourself  and  the  whole  world,  was 
not  verj'  discoverable.  Perhaps  not  quite  recon- 
cilable with  the  stately  plan,  even  if  it  had  been 
discovered  I' 

And  again,  with  regard  \o  the  scheme  of  the 
Protectorship,  which  his  Highness  says  was  done 
by  "  the  Gentlemen  that  undertook  to  frame  this 
Government,  after  divers  days  consulting,  and 
without  the  least  privity  of  his:  You  never 
guessed  what  they  were  doing,  your  Highness ! 
Alas,  his  Highness  guessed  it — and  yet  must  not 
say,  or  tbink^  he  guessed  it.  There  is  soinething 
sad  in  a  brave  man's  being  reduced  to  explain  him- 
self from  a  barrel-head  in  this  maimer !  Yet  what, 
on  the  whole,  will  he  do  ?  Coriolanus  curled  his 
lip,  and  scowled  proudly  enough  on  the  sweet 
voices :  but  Coriolanus  had  likewise  to  go  over  to 
the  Volscians;  Coriolanus  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  to  govern  by  a  free  Parliament  in  Rome! 
Oliver  was  not  prepared  for  these  extremities ;  if 
less  would  serve.  Perhaps  in  Oliver  there  is 
something  better  than  "  silent  pride  r"  Oliver  will 
have  to  explain  himself  before  God  Most  High,  ere 
long ; — and  it  will  not  stead  him  there,  that  he  went 
wrong  because  his  pride,  his  "  personal  dignity," 

his  &c.,  &c.,  were  concerned. Who  would 

govern  men !  "  Oh,  it  were  better  to  be  a  poor 
fisher,"  exclaimed  I^ton,  "  than  to  meddle  with 
governing  of  men  I"  I  would  rather  keep  a  flock 
of  sheep !"  said  Oliver.  And  who  but  a  Flunkey 
would  not,  if  his  real  trade  lay  in  keeping  sheep  ? — 

On  the  whole,  concludes  our  Commentator: 
'  As  good  an  explanation  as  the  case  admits  of — 
from  a  barrel-head,  or  "  raised  platform  under  a 
state."  Where  so  much  that  is  true  cannot  be  said ; 
and  yet  nothing  that  is  false  shall  be  said — under 
penalties  forgotten  in  our  Time  I  With  regard  to 
those  asseverations  and  reiterated  appeals,  note  this 
also :  An  oath  was  an  oath  then ;  not  a  solemn  piece 
of  blasphemous  cant,  as  too  often  since.  No  con- 
temporary that  I  have  met  with,  who  had  any  op- 
portunity to  judge,  disbelieved  Oliver  in  these  pro- 
testations; though  many  believed  that  he  was  un- 
consciouslv  deceiving  himself.  Which,  of  course, 
we  too,  where  needful,  must  ever  remember  that 
he  was  liable  to  do;  nay,  if  you  will,  that  he  was 
continually  doing.  But  to  this  Commentator,  at 
this  stage  in  the  development  of  things,  "Apol- 
ogy" seems  not  the  word  for  Oliver  Cromwell ; — 
not  that,  but  a  far  other  word !  The  Modem  part 
of  his  Highness's  audience  can  listen  now,  I  think. 
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across  the  Time-gulfs,  in  a  different  mood  ;— with 
candour,  with  human  brotherhood,  with  reverence 
and  grateful  love.  Such  as  the  noble  never  claim 
in  vain  from  those  that  have  any  nobleness.  This 
of  tasking  a  great  soul  continually  to  prove  to  us 
that  he  was  not  a  liar,  is  too  unwashed  a  way  of 
welcoming  a  Great  man !  Scrubby  apprentices  of 
tender  years,  to  them  it  might  seem  suitable ; — still 
more  readily  to  Apes  by  the  Dead  Sea !'  Let  us 
have  done  with  it,  my  friend;  and  listen  to  the 
Speech  itself,  of  date,  Painted  Chamber,  12th  Sep- 
tember, 1654,  the  best  we  can ! 

Gentlemen — It  is  not  long  since  I  met  you  in  this 
place,  upon  an  occasion  which  gave  me  much  more 
content  and  comfort  than  this  doth.  That  which  I 
have  now  to  say  to  you  will  need  no  preamble,  to  let 
me  into  my  discourse :  for  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting  is  plain  enough.  I  could  have  wished  with 
all  my  heart  there  had  been  no  cause  for  it. 

At  our  former  meeting  I  did  acquaint  you  what 
was  the  first  rise  of  this  Government,  which  halh 
called  you  hither,  and  by  the  authority  of  which  you 
have  come  hither.  Among  other  things  which  I 
then  told  you  of,  I  said,  You  were  a  Free  Parliament. 
And  '  truly  '  so  you  are — whilst  you  own  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Authority  which  called  you  hither. 
But  certainly  that  word  '  Free  ParUament '  implied 
a  reciprocity,*  or  it  implied  nothing  at  all !  Indeed 
there  was  a  reciprocity  implied  and  expressed;  and 
I  think  your  actions  and  carriages  ought  to  be  suit- 
able !  But  I  see  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  now  a 
little  to  magnify  my  Office.  Which  I  have  not  been 
apt  to  do.  I  have  been  of  this  mind,  I  have  been 
always  of  this  mind,  since  I  first  entered  upon  my 
Office,  If  God  will  not  bear  it  up,  let  it  sink  !  [  Yea  .'] 
But  if  a  duty  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  bear  my  tes- 
timony unto  it  (which  in  modesty  I  have  hitherto 
forborne,)  I  am  in  some  measure  necessitated  there- 
unto. And  therefore  that  will  be  the  prologue  to  my 
discourse. 

I  called  not  myself  to  this  place.  I  say  again,  I 
called  not  myself  to  this  place !  Of  that  God  is 
•witness: — and  I  have  many  witnesses  who,  I  do  be- 
lieve, could  lay  down  their  lives  bearing  witness  to 
the  truth  of  that.  Namely,  That  I  called  not  myself 
to  this  place  !  [His  Highness  is  g)-oiving  emphatic.'] 
And  being  in  it,  I  bear  not  witness  to  myself  '  or  my 
office  ;'  but  God  and  the  People  of  these  Nations 
have  also  borne  testimony  to  it  'and  me.'  If  my 
calling  be  from  God,  and  my  testimony  from  the  Peo- 
ple— God  and  the  People  shall  take  it  from  me,  else 
I  will  not  part  with  it.  [Do  you  mark  that,  and  the 
air  and  manner  of  it,  my  honourable  friends  .']  I 
should  be  false  to  the  trust  that  God  hath  placed  in 
me,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  People  of  these  Na- 
tions, if  I  did. 

"  That  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place,"  is  my 
first  assertion.  "  That  I  bear  not  witness  to  myself, 
but  have  many  witnesses,"  is  my  sfcond.  These 
two  things  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  speak  more  fully 
to  you  of  — To  make  plain  and  clear  what  I  have  here 
asserted,  I  must  take  liberty  to  look  'a  little'  back. 

I  was  hy  birth  a  Gentleman  ;  living  neither  in  any 
considerable  height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity.  I  have 
been  called  to  several  employments  in  the  Nation : 
To  serve  in  Parliament,  'and  others;'  and — not  to 
be  over-tedious — I  did  endeavour  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  an  honest  man,  in  those  services,  to  God  and 
His  People's  Interest,  and  to  the  Commonwealth  ; 
having,  when  time  was,  a  competent  acceptation  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  some  evidences  thereof.  I 
reeolve,  not  to  recite  the  times  and  occasions  and 

*  '  Reciprocation'  in  otig. 
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opportunAies,  which  have  been  appointed  me  bjr  God 
to  serve  Him  in  ;  nor  the  presence  and  blessings  of 
God  therein  bearing  testimony  to  me.  llVell  said, 
and  well  forborne  to  be  said  .'] 

Having  had  some  occasions  to  see,  together  with 
my  brethren  and  countrymen,  a  happy  period  put  to 
our  sharp  Wars  and  contests  with  the  then  common 
Enemy,  I  hoped,  in  a  private  capacity,  to  have 
reaped  the  fruit  and  beneiit,  together  with  my  breth- 
ren, of  our  hard  labours  and  hazards :  the  enjoyment, 
to  wit,  of  Peace  and  Liberty,  and  the  privileges  of  a 
Christian  and  a  Man,  in  some  equality  with  others, 
according  as  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  dispense 
unto  me.  And  when,  I  say,  God  had  put  an  end  to 
our  Wars,  or  at  least  brought  them  to  a  very  hope- 
ful issue,  very  near  an  end — after  Worcester  Fight 
— I  came  up  to  London  to  pay  my  service  and  duty 
to  the  Parliament  which  then  sat;  hoping  that  all 
minds  would  have  been  disposed  to  answer  what 
seemed  to  be  the  mind  of  God,  namely,  To  give 
peace  and  rest  to  His  People,  and  especially  to  those 
who  had  bled  more  than  others  in  the  carrying  on  of 
the  Military  affairs — I  was  much  disappointed  of  my 
expectation.  For  the  issue  did  not  prove  so.  [iS'm^- 
pressed  murmurs  from  Bradshaw  and  Company  1 
Whatever  may  be  boasted  or  misrepresented,  it  was 
not  so,  not  so  ! 

I  can  say,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  soul,  I  love  not, 
I  love  not — I  declined  it  in  my  former  Speech* — I 
say,  I  love  not  to  rake  into  sores,  or  to  discover 
nakedness!  The  thing  I  drive  at  is  this:  I  say  to 
you,  I  hoped  to  have  had  leave,  '  for  my  own  part,' 
to  retire  to  a  private  life.  I  begged  to  be  dismissed 
of  my  charge  ;  I  begged  it  again  and  again; — and 
God  be  Judge  between  me  and  all  men  if  I  lie  in 
this  matter  !  [Groans  from  Dryasdust,  scarcely  au- 
dible, in  the  deep  silence.']  That  I  lie  not  in  matter  of 
act,  is  known  to  very  many  [^'Hum-m-m  .'"  Look 
of  "  Yea  .'"  from  the  Military  Party]  :  but  whether 
I  tell  a  lie  in  my  heart,  as  labouring  to  represent  to 
you  what  was  not  upon  my  heart,  I  say  the  Lord  be 
Judge. t  Let  uncharitable  men,  who  measure  oth- 
ers by  themselves,  judge  as  they  please.  As  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  I  say.  It  is  true.  As  to  the  ingenui- 
ty and  integrity  of  my  heart  in  that  desire,  I  do  ap- 
peal as  before  upon  that  also ! But  I   could   not 

obtain  "  what  I  desired,"  what  my  soul  longed  for. 
And  the  plain  truth  is,  I  did  afterwards  apprehend 
some  were  of  opinion  (such  the  difi"erence  of  their 
judgment  from  mine).  That  it  could  not  well  be. J 

I  confess  I  am  in  some  strait  to  say  what  I  could 
say,  and  what  is  true,  of  what  then  followed.  I 
pressed  the  Parliament,  as  a  Member,  To  period 
themselves ; — once  and  again,  and  again,  and  ten, 
nay  twenty  times  over.  I  told  them — for  I  knew  it 
better  than  any  one  man  in  the  Parliament  could 
know  it;  because  of  my  manner  of  life,  which  had 
led  me  everywhere  up  and  down  the  Nation,§  there- 
by giving  me  to  see  and  know  the  temper  and  spirits 
of  all  men,  and  of  the  best  of  men  that  the  Nation 
loathed  their  sitting.  [Haselrig,  Scott  and  others 
looking  very  grim.]  I  knew  it.  And,  so  far  as  I 
could  discern,  when  they  were  dissolved,  there  was 
not  so  much  as  the  barking  of  a  dog,  or  any  geneial 
and  visible  repining  at  it !  [How  astonishing  there 
shotdd  not  have  been .']  You  are  not  a  few  here 
present  who  can  assert  this  as  well  as  myself. 

And  that  there  was  high  cause  for  their  dissolution, 
is  most  evident :  not  only  in  regard  there  was  a  just 
fear  of  that  Parliament's  perpetuating  themselves, 
but  because  it  *  actually '  was  their  design.     •  Yes  ;' 

♦  Speech  I.,  p.  197. 

t  He  :  Believe  yon  al)Out  that  as  you  see  good. 
1  That  1  could  not  he.  spared  liom  my  post. 
\  While  soldiering,  &c  :  the  Original  has,  '  which  wu  ♦• 
run  up  and  down  the  Nation.' 
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had  not  their  heels  been  trod  upon  by  importontties 
from  abroad,  even  to  threats,  I  believe  there  never 
would  have  been  'any'  thoughts  of  rising,  or  of 
i^o'ng  out  of  that  Room,  to  the  world's  end.  I  my- 
-■  :,  was  sounded,  and,  by  no  mean  persons  [O  Sir 
Hrry  Vane  !'\  tempted;  and  proposals  were  made 
me  to  that  very  end  :  That  the  Parliament*  might 
be  thus  p«^rpetuated  ;  that  the  vacant  places  might 
be  suj>plied  by  new  elections;  and  so  conlinne  from 
genemtion  to  generation. 

I  have  declined,  I  have  declined  very  much,  to 
open  these  things  to  you.  [IVhnt  noble  man  would 
not,  your  Highness .']  But,  bavins;  proceeded  thus 
far,  I  must  tell  you  'this  also:'  That  poor  men, 
under  this  arbitrary  power,  were  driven,  like  flocks 
ot  sheep,  by  forty  in  a  morning;  to  the  confiscation 
of  goods  and  estates  ;  without  any  man  being  able 
to  give  a  reason  why  two  of  them  had  deserved  to 
forfeit  a  shilling  !t  I  tell  you  the  truth.  And  my 
soul,  and  many  persons,  whom  I  see  in  this  place, 
were  exceedingly  grieved  at  these  things  ;  and  knew 
not  which  way  to  help  them,  except  by  our  mourn- 
ings, and  giving  our  negatives  when  occasion 
served.  1  have  given  you  but  a  taste  of  miscarriages 
'  that  then  were.'  I  am  confident  you  have  had  op- 
portunities to  hear  much  more  of  them  ;  for  nothing 
was  more  obvious.  It's  true  this  will  be  said.  That 
there  was  a  remedy  endeavoured :  To  put  an  end  to 
this  Perjietual  Parliament,  by  giving  us  a  future  Re- 
presentative. How  that  was  gotten,  by  what  impor- 
tunities that  was  obtained,  and  how  unwillingly 
yielded  unto  is  well  known. 

'  But '  what  teas  this  remedy "?  It  was  a  seeming 
willingness  to  give  us  Successive  Parliaments.  And 
what  was  '  the  nature  of  that  Succession  1  It  was. 
That  when  one  Parliament  had  left  its  seat,  another 
was  to  sit  down  immediately  in  the  room  thereof, 
without  any  caution  to  avoid  what  was  the  real  dan- 
ger, namely.  Perpetuating  of  the  same  'men  in' 
Parliaments.  Which  is  a  sore,  now,  that  will  ever 
be  running,  so  long  as  men  are  ambitious  and  trouble- 
some— if  a  remedy  be  not  found. 

Nay,  at  best  what  will  such  a  remedy  amount  to  1 
It  is  a  conversion  of  a  Parliament  that  would  have 
been  and  was  Perpetual,  to  a  Legislative  Power  Al- 
ways Sitting!  [iVhieh^hoioever,  consists  of  different 
men,  your  Highruss  .']  And  so  the  liberties  and  in- 
terests and  lives  of  people  not  judged  by  any  certain 
known  Laws  and  Power,  but  by  an  arbitrary  Power  ; 
which  is  incident  and  necessary  to  Parliaments.  [So!} 
By  an  arbitrary  Power,  I  say  .J  to  make  men's  es 
tales  liable  to  confiscation,  and  their  persons  to  im- 
prisonment— sometimes  'even'  bylaws  made  after 
the  fact  committed  ;  often  by  the  Parliaments  assu- 
ming to  itself  to  give  judgment  both  in  capital  and 
criminal  things,  which  in  former  times  was  not 
known  to  exercise  such  a  judicature  §  This,  I  sup- 
pose  was  the  case  '  then  before  us.'    And  in  my 

*  '  It '  in  orig.  f  tSniea,  p.  191. 

}  Such  as  the  Long  Parliament  did  continually  exert 
^  Intricate  paragraphs,  this  and  theforegoii^ ;  treating  of  a 
subject  complex  m  itself,  and  very  delicate  to  handle  before 
s.u'h  an  audience.  His  Highness's  logic  perhaps  hobbles 
somewhat :  but  this  strain  of  argument,  which  to  ns  has  fallen 
to  di:n  and  obsolete,  was  very  familiar  to  the  audience  he  was 
no^v  ai  ire^siug— the  staple  indeed  of  what  their  debates  for 
the  h>t  three  days  had  been  (Burton,  i.,  fTi/rorf.,  pp.  05-33  ; 
"W'litlocke.  p.  557.  Sic.)  '  Peroetnating  of  the  same  men  in 
Parliament :'  that  clearly  is  intolerable,  says  the  first  Para- 
srapb.  But  not  only  so,  says  the  second  Paragraph,  ■  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly  always  s'itting.'  though  it  consist  of  new 
men,  is  likewise  intolerable :  any  ParOaraent,  as  the  Long 
Parliament  has  too  fatally  taught  us,  if  left  to  itself,  is,  by  its 
nature,  arbitrary,  of  unlimited  power,  liable  to  grow  tyran- 
nous ;— ought  therefore  only  to  sit  at  due  intervals,  and  to 
have  other  Powers  (Protectorate,  for  example)  ready  to  check 
it  on  occasion.  AH  this  the  ancient  audience  understands 
very  well ;  and  the  modem  needs  only  to  underttand  that 
they  understood  it. 


opinion,  the  remedy  waa  fitted  to  the  disease!  Es- 
pecially coming  in  the  rear  of  a  Parliament  which 
had  so  exercised  its  power  and  authority  as  that  Par- 
liament had  done  but  immediately  before. 

Truly  J[  eoufess — upon  these  grounds,  and  with 
the  satisfaction  of  divers  other  persons  who  saw  no- 
thing could  be  had  otherwise — that  Parlidment  was 
dissolved  {Not  a  doubt  of  it .']  :  and  we,  desiring  to 
see  if  a  few  might  have  been  called  together  for 
some  short  time  who  might  put  the  Nation  mtosome 
way  of  certain  settlement — did  call  those  Gentlemen 
{Tlu  Little  Parliament  ;  we  remember  them  .']  out  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  Nation.  And  as  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  God  before  you  already* — though  it  be  a 
tender  thing  to  make  appeals  to  God,  yet  in  such  ex- 
igencies as  these  I  trust  it  will  not  offend  His  Majesty; 
especially  to  make  them  before  Persons  that  know 
God,  and  know  what  conscience  is,  and  what  it  is  to 
"lie  before  th«  Lord  !"  I  say.  As  a  principal  end  ia 
calling  that  Assembly  was  the  settlement  of  the  Na- 
tion, so  a  chief  end  to  myself  was  to  lay  down  the 
Power  which  was  in  my  hands.  [Hum  m-m  .']  I  say 
to  you  again,  in  the  Presence  of  that  God  who  hath 
blessed,  and  been  with  me  in  all  my  adversities  and 
successes :  That  was,  as  to  myself,  my  greatest  end  ! 
[Foitr  Highness — ? — And  "  God"  with  you  anrients 
is  not  a  fabulous  polite  Hearsay,  but  a  tremendous  all- 
irradiating  Fact  of  Facts,  not  to  be  "lied  before" 
xoithout  consequences .']  A  desire  perhaps,  I  am  afraid, 
sinful  enough,  To  be  quit  of  the  Power  God  had  most 
clearly  by  His  Piovidencef  put  into  my  hands,  before 
He  called  me  to  lay  it  down ;  before  those  honest 
ends  of  our  fighting  were  attained  and  settled — I  say, 
the  Authority  I  had  in  my  hand  being  so  boundless 
as  it  was — for,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  I  was  General 
of  all  the  Forces  in  the  three  Nations  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  in  which  unlimited  condition 
I  did  not  desire  to  live  a  day — we  called  that  Meet- 
ing, for  the  ends  before  expressed. 

What  the  event  and  issue  of  that  Meeting  was.  we 
may  sadly  remember.  It  hath  much  teaching  in  it,^ 
and  I  hope  will  make  us  all  wiser  for  the  future  ! 
But,  '  in  short,'  that  Meeting  not  succeeding,  as  I 
already  said  unto  you,  and  giving  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  our  hopes,  I  shall  not  now  make  any  repeti- 
tion thereof:  only  the  result  was.  That  they  came 
and  brought  to  me  a  Parchment,  signed  by  very  much 
the  major  part  of  them  ;  expressing  their  re-delivery 
and  resignation  of  the  power  and  authority  that  had 
been  committed  them  back  into  my  hands.  And  I 
can  say  it,  in  the  presence  of  divers  persons  here, 
who  do  know  whether  I  lie  m  that,  [Hum-m-m!} 
That  I  did  not  know  one  tittle  of  that  Resignation  'of 
theirs,'  till  they  all  came  and  brought  it,  and  deliver- 
ed it  into  ray  hands.  Of  this  also  there  are  in  this 
presence  many  witnesses.  [Yes,  many  are convi/ued 
of  it — some  not.}  I  received  this  Resignation;  hav- 
ing formerly  u.sed  my  endeavours  and  petsuasions  to 
keep  them  together.  Observing  their  differences,  I 
had  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  advice  to  them,  that 
so  I  might  prevail  with  them  for  union.  But  it  had 
the  effect  I  told  you  ;  and  I  had  my  disappointment. 

When  this  proved  so,  we  were  exceedingly  to  seek 
how  to  settle  things  for  the  future.  My  '  own ' 
Power  was  again,  by  this  resignation,  '  become  '  as 
boundless  and  unlimited  as  before  ;  all  things  being 
subjected  to  arbitrariness  ;  and  myself,  '  the  only 
constituted  authority  that  was  left,'  a  person  having 
power  over  the  three  Nations,  without  bound  or  limit 
set ; — and  all  Government,  upon  the  matter,  being 

'  '  I  know,  and  I  hope  I  may  ny  it,'  follows  in  orig. — 
deleted  here,  for  light's  sake,  though  characteristic. 

t  *  Most  providentially '  tn  arig. :  has  not  the  modem 
meaning  ;  means  only  as  in  the  Text. 

{  Warning  us  not  to  quarrel,  and  get  into  insolohto 
theories,  u  they  did. 
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dissolved ;  all  civil  administration  at  an  end* — as 
will  presently  appear.  ["  -^  grave  situation :  but 
who  brought  us  to  it .'"  murmur  my  Lord  Bradsluiw 
and  others."] 

The  (It-ntlemen  that  undertook  to  frame  this  Gov- 
erninentt  did  consult  divers  days  together  (men  ol 
known  integrity  and  ability,)  How  to  frame  some- 
what that  might  give  us  sfttlement.     They  did  con- 
sult ; — and  that  I  was  not  privy  to  their  councils  they 
know  it.     [Alas  .'1 — When  they  had  finished   their 
model    in    some  measure,  or  made  a  good   jirepara- 
tion  of  it,   they  became  communicative.     IHum-m- 
m?]     They  told  me  that  except  I  would  undertake 
the  Government,  they  thought  things  would  hardly 
come  to  a  composure  or  settlement,  but  blood  and 
confusion  would  break    in  upon  us.     [A  plain  truth 
they  told.]     I  refused  it  again  and  again  ;  not  com- 
plimentingly — as  they  know,  and  as  God  knows  !  I 
confess,  after   many  arguments,  they  urging  on  me, 
"  That  I  did  not  hereby  receive  anything  which  put 
me  into  a  higher  capacity  than  before,  but  that    it 
limited  me ;  that  it  bound  my  hands  to  act  nothing 
without   the   consent  of  a  Council,  until  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  limited  'me'  by  the  Parliament,  as 
the  Act  of  Government  expresseth" — I  did  accept  it. 
I  might  repeat  again  to  you,  if  it  were  needful,  but  I 
think  it  hardly  is:  I  was  arbitrary  in  power;  hav- 
ing the  Armies  in   three  Nations  under   my   com- 
mand ; — and  truly  not  very  ill  beloved  by  them,  not 
very  ill  beloved  by  the  People.     By  the  good  Peo- 
ple.    And  I  believe  I  should  have  been  more  beloved 
if  they  had  known  the  truth,  as  things  toere,  before 
God  and   in  themselves,  and  also  before  divers  of 
those  Gentlemen  whom  1  but  now  mentioned  unto 
you.     [His  Highness  is  rallying:  getting  out  of  the 
Unutterable  into  theUtterable  .']  I  did,  at  the  entreaty 
of  divers  Persons  of  Honour  and  Quality,  at  the  en- 
treaty  of   very  many  of  the  chief  Officers    of  the 
Army  then  present — '  at  their  entreaty  '  and  at  their 
request,  I  did  accept  of  the  place  and  title   of  Pro- 
tector :  and  was,  in   the   presence  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  the    Great   Seal,    the   Judges,    the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City   of  London,   the 
Soldiery,  divers  Gentlemen,  Citizens,  and  divers  oth- 
er people  and  per.^ons  of  quality,  and   so  forth — ac- 
companied to  Westminster  Hall ;  where  I  took  the 
Oath    to    this   Government.      [Indisputably:    draw 
your  own  inferences  from  it .']     This  was  not  done  in 
a  corner:  it  was  open    and   public!  — This  Govern- 
ment hath  been  exercised  by  a  Council  ;%  with  a  de- 
sire to  be  faithful  in  all  things — and,  among  all  other 
trusts,  to  be  faithful  in  calling  this  Parliament. 

And  thus  I  have  given  you  a  very  bare  and  lean 
Discourse  ;§  which  truly  I  have  been  necessitated  to 
•do' — and  contracted  in  '  the  doing  of,' bec;iuse  of 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  occasion,  and  becauce  I 
would  not  quite  weary  you  nor  myself.  Bnt  this  is 
a  Narrative  that  dis-covers  to  you  the  series  of  Pro- 
vidences and  Transactions  leading  me  into  the  con- 
dition wherein  I  now  stand.  The  next  thing  T  pro- 
mised 'to  demonstrate  to  '  you,  wherein  1  hope,  I 
shall  be  briefer — Though  I  am  sure  the  occasion 
<Ji)cs  require  plainneiis  and  freedom! — 'But  as  to  this 
first  thing,'||  That  1  brought  not  mys'elf  into  this  con- 


•  Civil  office  bparers  feeling  their  commission  to  be  ended. 

f  Plan  or  viodel  of  Government. 

\  According  to  the  ■  Instrument'  or  Program  of  it. 

^  .Narration. 

Jl  This  paragraph  is  characteristic.  One  of  Oliver's  warlt. 
Hjs  Highness,  in  haste  to  be  through,  is  for  breaking  oft' into 
the  '  next  thing,'  with  hope  of  greater  'brevity  ;'  but  then 
suddi-nly  bethinks  him  that  he  haj  not  yet  qnite  completely 
■winded  oft' the  •fint  thing.'  and  do  nHurns  to  that.  The  Pai-a- 
graph,  stark  nonsense  in  the  original  (where  they  that  are 
patient  of  such  can  read  it,  Parliamenta'-y  History.  x.\.,  S.')?,) 
indicates,  on  intensi-  inspection,  that  this  is  the  purport  of  it. 
A  glimpse  afforded  us,  through  one  of   Oliver'i  confused 


dition  :  surely  in  my  own  apprehension  I  did  not! — 
And  whether  I  did  not,  the  things  being  true  which 
I  have  told  you,  I  shall  submit  to  your  judgmeot. 
And  there  ehall  I  leave  it.  Let  God  do  what  He 
pleaseth. 

The  other  thing  I  say,  that  I  am  to  speak  of  to  you 
is,  "  That  I  have  not  '  borne,'  and  do  not  bear,  wit- 
ness to  myself."  I  am  far  from  alluding  to  Him  that 
Haid  so!*  Yet  truth,  concerning  a  member  of  Hi«, 
He  will  own,  though  men  do  not. — But  I  think,  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  I  think 
so  ;  let  men  be  asfroward  as  they  will.  [My  honour- 
able friends  t"]  I  have  witness  Within,  Without — 
and  Above!  But  I  shall  speak  of  my  witnesses 
Without ;  having  fully  spoken  of  the  Witness  who  is 
Above,  and  'who  is'  in  my  own  conscience,  before.* 
Under  the  other  headf  I  spoke  of  these  ;  because-, 
that  subject  had  more  obscurity  in  it,  and  I  in  somei 
sort  needed  appeals  ; — and,  I  truet,  might  lawfully, 
make  them  (as  lawfully  as  take  an  oath,)  where  the 
things  were  not  so  apt  to  be  made  evident  '  other- 
wise.' [In,  such  circumstances.  Yea !] — I  shall  enu- 
merate my  witnesses  as  well  as  I  can. 

When  I  had  consented  to  accept  of  the  Govern- 
ment,   there  was  some  Solemnity  to  be  performed. 
And  that  was  accompanied  by  some  persons  of  con- 
siderableness  in  all  respects  :  there  were  the  persons 
before  mentioned  to  you  ;J  these  accompanied  me, 
at  the  time  of  entering  upon  this  Government,  to 
Westminster  Hall  to  receive  my  Oath.     There  was 
an  express^  consent  on  the  part  of  these  and  other 
interested  persons.    And  '  there  was  also  '  an  implied 
consent  of  many ;    showing  their  good   liking  and 
approbation  thereof.    And,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  altogether  strangers  to  it  in  your  countries. 
Some  did  not  nauseate  it ;  very  many  did  approve  it. 
I  had  the  approbation  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army, 
in  the  three  Nations  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land.    I  say  of  the  Oflicers:  I  had  that  by  their  'ex- 
press' Remonstrances.ll   and  under  signature.     But 
there  went  along  with  that  express  consent  of  theirs, 
an  implied  consent  also  '  of  a  body  '  of  persons  who 
had   '  had  '  somewhat  to  do  in  the  world  ;  who  had 
been  instrumental,  by  God,  to  fight  down  the  Enemies 
of  God   and  of  His   People    in    the  three   Nations. 
[The    Soldiery  of  the    Commonwealth.     Persons   of 
"  some  considerableness,"  these  too .']     And  truly,  until 
my  hands  were  bound,  and  I  '  was  '  limited  (to  my 
own  great  satisfaction,  as  many  can  bear  me  witness); 
while  I  had  in  my  hands  so  great  a  power  and  arbi- 
trariness— the  Soldiery  were  a  very  considerable  part 
of  these  Nations,  especially   all  Government  being 
dissolved.     I  say,    when  all  Government  was   thus 
dissolved,  and   nothing  to  keep  things  in  order  but 
the  Sword  !     And  yet  they — which  many  Histories 
will  not  parallel — even  they  were  desirous  iliat  things 
might  come  to  a  consistency  ;  and  arbitrariness  be 
taken  away;  and  the  Government  be  put  into  'the 
hands  of  a  person  limited  and   bounded,  as  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  whom  they  distrusted  the  least, 
and  loved   not  the  worst.     [Hear  11     This  was  ano- 
ther evidence  '  of  consent,  im|>lied  if  not  express.' 

I  would  not  forget  the  honourable  and  civil  enter- 
tainment, with  the  approbation  I  found  in  the  great 


regurgitations,  and  incondite  jnisuttcrances  of  speech,  into 
the  real  inner  man  of  him.  Of  which  there  will  be  other 
instances  as  we  proceed. 

•  '  Then  ansuered  Jesus,  and  said  unto  them— If  I  bear 
witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  tnie.  There  is  Another 
that  beareth  witness  of  me.'— JoAn,  v.  31,  32. 

\  '  Upon  the  other  account '  in  orig. 

i  '  Before  expressed  '  in  ori^. 

^  '  Kxplicit'  and  '  implicit'  in  the  original ;  but  we  must  say 
'express'  and  'implied,' — the  word  'implicit'  having  got 
itself  tacked  to  'faith'  {implicit  failh,)  and  become  thereby 
hopeles.'ily  degraded  from  any  independent  meaning. 

Ij  Means  '  Public  Letters  of  Adherence.' 
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■City  of  London  r* — which  the  City  knows  whether 
I  directly  or  indirectly  sought.  And  truly  I  do  not 
think  it  folly  to  remember  this.  For  it  was  very 
great  and  high;  and  very  public;  and  '  included  '  as 
numerous  a  body  of  those  that  are  known  by  names 
and  titles — the  several  Corporations  and  Societies 
of  citizens  in  this  City — as  hath  at  any  time  been 
Been  in  England.  And  not  without  some  appearance 
of  satisfaction  hIso. — And  J  had  not  this  witness  only. 
I  have  had  from  the  greatest  County  in  England, 
and  from  many  Cities  and  Boroughs  and  Counties, 
«xpressi  approbations.  '  Express  approbations  '  not 
of  men  gathf-red  here  and  there,  but  from  the  County 
General  Assizes ; — the  Grand  Jury,  in  the  name  of 
the  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Yeomen  and  Inhabitants 
of  that  County,  giving  very  great  thanks  to  me  for 
undertaking  this  heavy  burden  at  such  a  time  ;  and 
•  giving  very  great  approbation  and  encouragement  to 
me  to  go  through  with  it.  These  are  plain  ;  I  have 
ihem  to  show.  And  by  these,  in  some  measure,  it 
will  appear  "  I  do  not  bear  witness  lo  myself." 

This  is  not  all.  The  Judges — truly  I  bad  almost 
•foTgotten  it  [Another  little  window  into  hia  Highness  .'] 
— the  Judges  thinking  that  there  had  now  come  a 
dissolution  to  all  Government,  met  and  consulted ; 
and  did  declare  one  to  another.  That  they  could  not 
administer  justice  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  consci- 
ences, until  ihey  had  received  Commissions  from 
me.  And  they  did  receive  Commissions  from  me  ; 
and  by  virtue  of  those  Commissions  they  have  acted  : 
— and  all  Justices  of  the  Peace  that  have  acted,  have 
acted  by  virtue  of  like  Commissions.  Which  was 
a  little  more  than  an  implied  approbation  !  And  Ibe- 
Jieve  all  the  Justice  administered  in  the  Nation  hath 
been  by  ibis  authority.  Which  also  I  lay  before  you  ; 
desiring  you  to  think,  Whether  all  those  persons  now 
mentioned  must  not  come  to  you  for  an  Act  of  Ob- 
livion and  General  Pardon,  for  having  acted  ander  and 
testified  to  this  Government, if  it  bedisownedbyyou! — 
And  I  have  two  or  three  witnesses  more — equiva- 
lent to  all  these  I  have  yet  mentioned,  if  I  be  not 
mistaken,  and  greatly  mistaken  !  If  I  should  say. 
Ail  you  that  are  here  are  my  witnesses — I  should  say 
i  DO  untruth  '.  I  know  that  you  are  the  same  persons 
j  bere  that  you  were  in  your  countries-f- — But  I  will 
f  reserve  this  for  a  little  ;  this  will  be  the  istue,  '  the 
i  general  outcome  and  climax,'  of  my  Proof.  [Ano- 
ther little  window  ;  almost  a  half-soliloquy  ;  you  ue 
the  SjKech  getting  ready  in  the  interior  of  his  High- 
ness .']  I  .'ay  I  have  two  or  three  witnesses,  of  still 
more  weij^ht  than  all  I  have  counted  and  reckoned 
yet.  All  the  people  in  England  are  my  witnesses ; 
and  mf  ny  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  !  All  the  Sheriffs 
inEnr.land  are  my  witnesses  :  and  all  that  have  come 
in  apon  a  Process  issued  out  by  Sheriffs  are  my  wit- 
Aesj'es.  [My  honourable  friends  how  did  you  come 
in  '.  ]  Yea,  the  Returns  of  the  Elections  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown — not  a  thing  to  be  blown  away  by  a 
breath — the  Returns  on  behalf  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the 
Counties,  Cities  and  Boronghs,  all  are  my  witnesses 
of  approbation  to  the  Condition  and  Place  I  stand  in. 
And  I  shall  now  make  you  my  last  witnesses  \  [Here 
comes  it,  ^'^  the  issue  of  my  Proof  Vl  And  shall  ask 
f  ou.  Whether  you  came  not  hither  by  my  Writs  di- 
rected to  the  several  Sheriffs  'of  Counties,'  and 
through  the  Sheriffs  to  the  other  Officers  of  Cities 
and  Liberties  "?  To  which  '  Writs'  the  People  gave 
obedience  ;  having  also  had  the  Act  of  Government 
cominnnicatpd  to  them — to  which  end  great  numbers 
of  copies  '  thereof  were  sent  down  to  be  communi- 
•cated  to  them.  And  the  Gove:nment:{  'was'  also 
'  Dinner,  with  all  manner  of  gala,  in  the  common  Royal 
Style  :  8  Febniary.  16i3-4 

t  Where  you  had  to  acknowledge  me  before  election,  he 
jneans,  but  does  not  rer  see  good  to  say. 
JAct  or  Instrument  of  Government 
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duly  required  to  be  distinctly  read  unto  the  People  at 
the  place  of  election,  to  avoid  surprises,  '  or  mislead- 
ings  of  them  through  their  ignorance; — where  also 
they  signed  the  Indenture,*  with  proviso,  "That the 
Persons  so  chosen  should  not  have  power  to  alter  the 
Government  as  now  settled  in  one  Single  Person  and 
a  Parliament!"  [My honourable  friends — ?] — And 
thus  I  have  made  good  my  second  Assertion,  "  That 
I  bear  not  witness  to  myself ;"  but  that  the  good  Peo- 
ple of  England,  and  you  all  are  my  witnesses. 

Yea,  surely  ! — And  '  now'  this  being  so — though  I 
told  you  in  my  last  Speech  "  that  you  were  a  Free 
Parliament,"  yet  I  thought  it  was  understood  withal 
that  I  was  the  Protector,  and  the  Authority  that  call- 
ed you  !  That  I  was  in  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  good  right  from  God  and  men  !  And  I 
believe  if  the  leamedest  men  in  this  Nation  were 
called  to  show  a  precedent,  equally  clear,  of  a  Got- 
emment  so  many  ways  approved  of,  they  would  not 
in  all  their  search  find  it. — I  did  not  in  my  other 
Speech  take  upon  me  to  justify  the  '  Act  of*  Govern- 
ment in  every  particular ;  and  I  told  you  the  reason, 
which  was  plain :  The  Act  of  Government  was  pub- 
lic, and  had  long  been  published,  'in  order'  that  it 
might  be  under  the  most  serious  inspection  of  ail  that 
pleased  to  peruse  it. 

This  is  what  I  had  to  say  at  present  for  appro vingf 
myself  to  God  and  my  conscience  in  my  action* 
throughout  this  undertaking;  and  forgiving  cause  of 
approving  myself  to  every  one  of  your  consciences 
in  the  sight  of  God. — And  if  the  fact  be  so,  why 
should  we  sport  with  it  1  With  a  business  so  serious  ! 
May  not  this  character,  this  stamp  [Stamp  put  upon 
a  man  by  the  Most  High  and  His  providences,"]  bear 
equal  poise  with  any  Hereditary  Interest  that  could 
furnish,  or  hath  furnished,  in  the  Common  Law  or 
elsewhere,  matter  of  dispute  and  trial  of  learning  1  la 
the  like  of  which  many  have  exercised  more  wit,  and 
spilt  more  blood,  than  I  hope  ever  to  live  to  see  or 
hear  of  again  in  this  Nation  !  [Red  and  White  Roses 
for  example  :  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  last  •  Pro- 
tector.']— I  say,  I  do  not  know  why  I  may  not  balance 
this  Providence,  in  the  sight  of  God,  with  any  He- 
reditary Interest  [A'orrfo  /.']  ;  as  a  thing  less  subject 
to  those  cracks  and  flaws  which  that  '  other*  is  com- 
monly incident  unto ;  the  disputing  of  which  has  cost 
more  blood  in  former  times  in  this  Nation  than  we 
have  leisnre  to  speak  of  now  • — 

Now,  if  this  be  thus,  and  I  am  deriving  a  title  from 
God  and  men  upon  such  accounts  as  these  are — Al- 
though some  men  be  froward,  yet  that  your  judgments 
who  are  Persons  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  un- 
der the  notion  of  approving  this  Government — [His 
Highness,  bursting  with  meaning,  completes  neither  of 
these  sentences ;  but  pours  himself,  like  an  irregular 
torrent,  through  other  orifices  and  openings  ] — For 
you  to  disown  or  not  to  own  it ;  for  you  to  act  with 
Parliamentary  Authority  especially  in  the  disowning 
of  it ;  contrary  to  the  very  fundamental  things,  yea 
against  the  very  root  itself  of  this  Establishment:  to 

sit,  and  not  own  the  Authority  by  which  you  sit 

is  that  which  I  believe  astonisheth  more  men  than 
myself;  and  doth  as  dangerously  disappoint  and  dis- 
compose the  Nation  as  anything  '  that'  could  have 
been  invented  by  the  greatest  enemy  to  our  peace  and 
welfare,  or  ♦  that'  could  well  have  happened.  [Sor- 
row, anger,  and  reproach  on  his  Highness's  counte- 
nance :  the  voire  risen  somewhat  into  alt,  and  rolling 
with  a  kind  of  rou^  music  in  the  tones  of  it .'] 

It  is  true,  as  there  are  some  things  in  the  Estab- 
lishment which  are  fundamental,  so  there  are  others 
which  are  not,  but  are  circumstantial.     Of  these  no 

•WritofRetnm. 

t  *  By  what  1  have  said,  I  have  approved,'  Ice,  in  crig. :  Irat 
rhetorical  charity  reqoixed  a  change. 
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question  but  I  shall  easily  aRree  to  vary,  to  leave  out, 
♦according'  as  I  shall  be  convinced  by  reason.  But 
some  tilings  are  Fundanienials  !  About  which  I 
shall  deal  plainly  with  you  ;  These  may  not  be  parted 
with  ;  but  will,  I  trust,  be  delivered  over  to  posterity, 
as  the  fruits  of  our  blood  and  travail.  The  Govern- 
iment  by  a  Single  Person  and  a  Parliament  is  a  Fun- 
f  damental !  It  is  the  esse,  it  is  constitutive.  And  as 
for  the  Person — though  I  may  seem  to  plead  for  my- 
self, yet  I  do  not:  no,  nor  can  any  reasonable  man 
say  it.  Jf  the  things  throughout  this  Speech  be  true, 
I  plead  for  this  Nation,  and  for  all  honest  men  there- 
in who  have  borne  their  testimony  as  aforesaid,  and 
not  for  myself!  And  if  things  should  do  otherwise  than 
well  (which  I  would  not  fear),  and  the  Common 
Enemy  and  discontented  persons  take  advantage  of 
these  distractions,  the  issue  will  be  put  up  before  God  : 
let  Him  own  it,  or  let  Him  disown  it,  as  He  pleases  ! 
fn  every  Government  there  must  be  Somewhat 
Fundamental  [IVill  speak  now  of  Fimdamentals.}, 
Somwhat  like  a  Magna  Charta,  which  should  be 
standing,  be  unalterable.  Where  there  is  a  stipula- 
tion on  one  side,  and  that  fully  accepted,  as  appears 
by  what  hath  been  said — surely  a  return*  ought  to  be ; 
else  what  does  that  stipulation  signify  ^  If  I  have, 
upon  the  terms  aforesaid,  undertaken  thisgreat  Trust, 
and  exercised  it ;  and  by  it  called  you — surely  it 
ought  '  by  you '  to  be  owned — That  Parliaments 
should  not  make  themselves  perpetual  is  a  Funda- 
mental. [Yea  ;  all  know  it:  taught  by  the  example 
■  of  the  Rump  .']  Of  what  assurance  is  a  Law  to  pre- 
■j-vent  80  great  an  evil,  if  it  lie  in  the  same  Legislature 
I  to  unlaw  it  again  *?  ^Must  have  a  single  Person  to 
check  your  Parliament^  Is  such  a  law  hke  to  be 
lasting  1  It  will  be  a  rope  of  sand  ;  will  give  it  no 
security;  for  the  same  men  may  unbuild  what  they 
have  built. 

'  Again,'  is  not  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  Religion 
a  Fundamental  1  So  long  as  there  is  Liberty  of 
Conscience  for  the  Supreme  Magistrate  to  exercise 
his  conscience  in  erecting  what  Form  of  Church- 
Government  he  is  satisfied  he  should  set  up  ["  He  is 
to  decide  on  the  Form  of  Church- Government,  then  ?" 
7%fi  Moderns,  especially  the  Voluntary  Principle, 
ttareJ^ — why  should  he  not  give  the  like  liberty  to 
Others  1  Liberty  of  Conscience  is  a  natural  right ; 
and  he  that  would  have  it,  ought  to  give  it;  having 
*  himself  liberty  to  settle  what  he  likes  for  the  Pub- 
lic. ["  Where  then  are  the  limits  of  dissent  ?  "  An 
abstruse  question,  my  Voluntary  friends  ;  especially 
witha  Gospel  really  believed  !]  Indeed  that  hath  been 
one  of  the  Vanities  of  our  Contest.  Every  Sect 
saith  :  "Oh!  give  me  liberty!"  But  give  it  him, 
and  to  his  power  he  will  not  yield  it  to  anybody  else. 
Where  is  our  ingenuousness  1  'Liberty  of  Con- 
science ' — truly  that  is  a  thing  ought  to  be  very  re- 
ciprocal !  The  Magistrate  hath  his  supremacy  ;  he 
may  settle  Religion,  'that  is,  Church-Government,' 
according  to  his  conscience.  And,  'as  for  the  Peo- 
ple'— I  may  say  it  to  you,  I  can  say  it:  All  the 
money  of  this  Nation  would  not  have  tempted  men 
to  fight  upon  such  an  account  as  th^  have  here  been 
engaged  in,  if  they  had  not  had  hopes  of  Liberty  'of 
Conscience'  better  than  Einscnpacy  granted  them, 
or  than  would  have  been  aflTorded  by  a  Scots  Pres- 
bytery— or  an  English  either,  if  it  had  made  such 
steps,  and  been  as  sharp  and  rigid,  as  it  threatened 
when  first  set  up  !j  This  I  say,  is  a  Fundamental. 
It  ought  to  be  so.     It  is  for  us  and  the  generations  to 

•  Reciprocal  engagement 

f  Liberty  of  Conscience  must  not  be  retused  to  a  People  who 
have  fought  and  conquered  '  upon  such  an  account '  as  ours 
was!  For  more  of  Oliver's  notions  concerning  the  Magis- 
trate's power  in  Chuich-mattert,  see  his  Letter  to  the  Scotch 
Clergy,  antea,  160,  IGl. 


come.  And  if  there  by  an  absoluteness  in  the  Im- 
poser  [Asyouseemtoargw.'i,  without  fitting  allow- 
ances and  exceptions  from  the  rule  ["  Fitting  :  that 
is  a  wide  word/] — we  shall  have  the  People  drivea 
into  wildernesses.  As  they  were,  when  those  poor 
and  afflicted  people,  who  forsook  their  estates  and  in- 
heritances here,  where  they  lived  plentifully  and 
comfortably,  were  necessitated,  for  enjoyment  of 
their  Liberty,  to  go  into  a  waste  howling  wilderness 
in  New  England  ; — where  they  have  for  Liberty's 
sake,  stript  themselves  of  all  their  comfort ;  embra- 
cing rather  loss  of  friends  and  want  than  to  be  so 
ensnared  and  in  bondage.   [Fea.'] 

Another  '  Fundamental '  which  I  had  forgotten  is 
the  Militia.     That  is  judged  a  Fundamental  if  any- 
thing be  so.     That  it    should    be    well  and  equally 
placed  is  very  necessary.  For,  put  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Militia  into  '  the  hands  of  one  '  Person  ' — 
without   a   check,    what  doth   it   serve "?     '  On  the 
other  hand,'  I  pray  you,  what  check  is  there  upon 
your  Perpetual  Parliaments,  if  the  Government  be 
wholly  stript  of  this  of  the  Militia  1     'This  as  we 
now  have  it'  is*  equally  placed,  and  men's  desires 
were   to  have  it  so  ; — namely  in  one  Person,  and  in 
one  Pailiament  'along  with  him'  while  the  Parlia- 
ment sits.     What  signified  a  provision  against  per-\ 
petuating  of  Parliaments,  if  this  power  of  the  Miliiial 
be  solely  in  them  ?    Think,  Whether,  withou*.  somej 
check,  the  Parliament  have  it  not  in  their  power  to! 
alter   the   Frame   of   Government   altogether — into! 
Aristocracy,  Democracy,  into  anything,  if  this  '  of 
the  Militia '  be  fully  in  them  !     Yea,  into  all  confu- 
sion ;  and   that  without  remedy  !     If  this  one  thing 
be  placed  in  one  'party,'  that  one,  be  it  Parliament, 
be    it  Supreme  Governor,  hath  power  to  make  what 
he  pleases  of  all  the  rest.     ["  Hum-m-m  f  from  the 
old  Parliament.} — Therefore  if  you   would  have   a 
balance  at  all;  if  you  agree  that  some  Fundamentals 
must  stand,  as  worthy  to  be  delivered  over  to  Poste- 
rity— truly  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonably  urged  that 
'  this  power  of '  the  Militia  should   be  disposed   as 
we   have  it  in  the  Act  of  Government ; — should  be 
placed  so  equally  that  no  one  party  neither  in  Parlia- 
ment nor  out  of  Parliament  have  the  power  of  order- 
ing it.     'Well;' — the  Council  are  the   Trustees  of 
the  Commonwealth,   in  all  tnterua/s  of  Parliament ; 
and  have  as  absolute  a  negative  upon  the  Supreme 
Officer  in  the  said  intervals,  as  the  Parliament  hath 
while  it  is  sitting.     [So  that  we  are  safe — or  safish, 
your  Highmss  ?     No  one  party  lias  poirer  of  tlie  Mi- 
litia at  any  time.}     The  power  of  the  Militia  cannot 
be  made  use  of;  not  a  man  can  be  raised,  nor  a  i)enny 
charged  upon  the  People,  nothing  can  be  done,  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament ;  and    in    the  intervals  of 
Parliament,  without  consent  of  the   Council.     Give 
me  leave  to  say.  There  is  very  little  power,  none  but 
what  is   coordinate,  '  placed  '  in   the    Supreme  Of- 
ficer;— and    yet   enough  in  him  in  that  particular. 
He  is  bound  in  strictness  by  the  Parliament,  and  out 
of  Parliament  by  the  Council,  who  do  as  absolutely 
bind  him  as  the  Parliament  while  sitting  doth. —  j 

As  for  that  Money — I  told  you  some  things  were-    i 
Circumstantials  [Comes  to  the  Circumstantials] — as,     i 
for  example,  this  is:  That  we  should  have  200,000/. 
to  defray  Civil  Offices — to  pay  the  Judges  and  other 
Officers;    to  defray  the  charges  of  the  Council  ia 
sending  embassies,  in  keeping  intelligence,  and  do- 
ing what  is  necessary  ;  and  to  support  the  Governor 
in  Chief  :t  All  this  is,  by  the  Instrument,  supposed  ' 
and  intended.     But  it  is  not  of  the  esse  so  much ;  ', 
nor  '  is  it '  limited  '  so  strictly  '  as  *  even  '  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  13—20,000  Foot  and  10,000  Horse. 

»  '  It  is '  in  orig. 

t  Instrument  of  GoTemment,  Art  27   (Somers  Tracts 
VI.  291) 
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l^Ouard  even  afar  off  against  any  sinking  Mote  the 
mtmiimun  in  that  /]  Yet  if  the  spirits  of  men  were 
composed,  5,0X1  Horse  and  10,000  Foot  might  serve. 
These  things  are  '  Circumstantial,'  are  betweenvthe 
Chief  Officer  and  the  Parliament,  to  be  moderated, 
'  regulated,'  as  occasion  shall  offer. 

Of  this  sort  there  are  many  circumstantial  things, 
'which  are  not  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians.    Bnt  the  things  which  shall  be  necessary  to 
deliver  over  to  Posterity,  these  should  be  unalterable. 
Else  every  succeeding  Parliament  will  be  disputing 
to  alter  the  Government ;  and  we  shall  be  as  often 
brought  into  confusion*  as  we  have  Parliaments,  and 
so  make  our  remedy  our  disease.     The  Lord's  Pro- 
vidence, evil  '  effects '  appearing,  and  good  appear- 
ing, and  f>etter  judgment   '  in  ourselves,'  will  give 
occasion  for  ordering  of  things  to  the  best   interest 
of  the  People.   Those  things,  '  Circumstantial  things,' 
are  the  matter  of  consideration  between  you  and  me. 
I  have  indeed  almost  tired  myself.     "What  I  have 
farther  to  say  is  this  [Does  not  yet  say  it"] — I  would 
it  had  not  been  needful  for  me  to  call  you  hither  to 
expostulate  these  things  with  you,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  this!    But  Necessity  hath  no  law.    Feign- 
ed   necessities,    imaginary    necessities — 'certainly 
these  '  are  the  greatest  cozenage  that  men  can  put 
upon  the  Providence  of  God,  and  make  pretences  to 
break  known  rules  by.     '  Yes ;'  but  it  is  as  legal, 
*  contrary  to  God's  free  Grace,'  as  carnal,  and  as  stu- 
pid, [A  tone  afanser}  to  think  that  there  are  no  Ne- 
cessities which  are  manifest  '  and  real,'  because  ne- 
cessities may  be  abused  or  feigned !     And  truly  that 
were  my  case,!  if  I  should  so  think  '  here  ;  and  I  hope 
none  of  you  so  think.     I  have  to  say  [Says  it  nou>\  : 
The  wilful  throwing  away  of  this  Government,  such 
as  it  is,  so  owned  by  God,  so  approved  by  men,  so 
witnessed   to   (in   the    Fundamentals  of  it)  as    was 
mentioned  above,  'were  a  thing  which' — and  in  re- 
ference 'not  to  my  good,  but '  to  the  good  of  these 
Nations  and  of  Posterity — I  can  sooner  be  willing  to 
be  rolled  into  my  grave  and  buried  with  infamy,  than  [ 
can  give  my  consent  unto  !     [Never .' — Do  you  catch 
the  tone  of  thai  voice,  reverberating,  like  thunder  from 
the  roof  of  the  Painted  Chamber,  over  the  heads  of 
Bradshaw,  Uaselrig,  Scott  and  Company  ;  the  aspect 
of  that  fate,  with  its  lion-motUh,  and  moumfxd  eyes, 
kindled  now  and  radiant  all  of  it,  with  sorrow,  with 
rebulx,  and  wrathful  defiance  ? — Bradshaw  and  Com- 
pany  look  on  it  unblanched  ;  but  will  bf  careful  not 
to  provoke  such  a  one.     There  lie  penalties  in  him  f} 
Vou  have  been  called  hither  to  save  a  Nation — 
aons.     You  had  the  best  People,  indeed,  of  the 
Christian  world  put  into  your  trust,  when  you  came 
hither.     You  had  the  affairs  of  these  Nations  deliv- 
ered over  to  you  in  peace  and  quiet ;  you  were,  and 
we  all  are,  put  into  an  undisturbed  possession,  no- 
body making  title  to  us.  Through  the  blessing  of  God, 
our  enemies  were   hopeless  and  scattered.     We  had 
peace  at  home,  peace  with  almost  all  our  Neighbours 
round   about — apt    '  otherwise'    to   take    advantages 
where  God  did  administer  them.     'These  things  we 
had  few  days  ago  when  you  came  hither.     And  now  1 
To  have  our  peace  and  interest,whereof  those  were  our 
hopes  the  other  day,  thus  shaken,  and  put  under  such  a 
confusion;  and    ourselves  [Chiefly   "/"]    rendered 
hereby  almost  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  those  stran- 
gers  [Dutch  Ambassadors  and  the  like}   who  are 
amongst  us  to  negotiate  their  masters' affairs !     To 
give  them  opjKiriunity  to  see  our  nakedness  as  they 
do  :  "  A  people  that  have  been  unhinged  this  twelve- 
years  day,}  and  are  unhinged  still  " — as  if  scattering, 
division,  and  confusion  came  upon  us  like  things  we 

•  Means  '  into  anarchy.' 

t  To  b«  le^al,  and  carnal  and  stnpid. 

i  An  old  phmse ;  '  day '  emphatic. 


desired  :  '  these,'  which  are  the  greatest  plagues  that 
God  ordmarily  lays  upon  Nations  for  sin  ! 

I  would  be  loath  to  say  these  are  matters  of  our 
de»ire.*  But  if  not,  then  why  not  matters  of  otir 
care — as  wisely  as  by  our  utmost  endeavours  we 
might,  to  avoid  them  !  Nay  if,  by  such  actings  as 
these  'now'  are,  these  poor  Nations  shall  be  thrown 
into  heaps  and  confusion,  through  blood,  and  ruin, 
and  trouble-f — And  upon  the  saddest  account  that 
ever  was,  if  breaking  '  and  confusion  '  should  come 
upon  us ; — all  because  we  would  not  settle  when  we 
could,  when  God  put  it  into  our  hands  !  Your  affairs 
now  almost  settled  everywhere  :  and  to  have  all  re- 
coil upon  us  ;  and  ourselves  '  to  be  '  shaken  in  our 
affections,  loosened  from  all  known  and  public  inter- 
ests : — as  I  said  before,  who  shall  answer  for  these 
things  to  God  1 

Who  can  answer  for  these  things  to  God,  or  to 
men  1  '  To  men  ' — to  the  People  who  sent  you  hith- 
er ;  who  looked  for  refreshment  from  you ;  who 
looked  for  nothing  but  peace  and  quietness,  and  rest 
and  settlement  1  When  we  come  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  them,  we  shall  have  it  to  say,  "  Oh,  we 
quarrelled  for  the  Liberty  of  England;  we  contested, 
and  '  went  to  confusion,'  for  that !" — '  Now,'  where- 
in, I  pray  you,  for  the  "  Liberty  of  England  V  I 
appeal  to  the  Lord,  that  the  desires  and  endeavours 
we  have  had Nay  the  things  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  "  Liberty  of  England,"  the  Liberty  of 
the  People  ;  the  avoiding  of  tyrannous  impositions 
either  upon  men  as  men,  or  Christians  as  Christians; 
— is  made  so  safe  by  this  Act  of  Settlement,  that  it 
will  speak  for  itself.  And  when  it  shall  appear  to 
the  world  what  '  really  '  hath  been  said  and  done  by 
all  of  us,  and  what  our  real  transactions  were — For 
God  can  discover;  no  Privilege  [IVhat  ?  Not  even 
Privilege  of  Parliament .']  will  hinder  the  Lord 
from  discovering !  No  Privilege,  or  condition  of 
man  can  hide  from  the  Lord  ;  He  can  and  will  make 
all  manifest,  if  He  see  it  for  His  glory  !* — And  when 
these  '  things,  as  I  say,'  shall  be  manifested :  and 
the  People  will  come  and  ask,  "  Gentlemen,  what 
condition  is  this  we  ate  in  1  We  hoped  for  light ; 
and  behold  darkness,  obscure  darkness !  We  hoped 
for  rest  after  ten  years  Civil  War,  but  are  plunged 
into  deep  confusion  'again  !" — Ay  ;  we  know  these 
consequences  will  come  upon  us,  if  God  Almighty 
shall  not  find  out  some  way  to  prevent  them. 

I  had  a  thought  within  myself.  That  it  would  not 
have  been  dishonest  nor  dishonourable,  nor  against 
true  Liberty,  no  not  '  the  Liberty'  of  Parliaments, 
'  if,'  when  a  Parliament  was  so  chosen  'as  you  have 
been,'  in  pursuance  of  this  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, and  in  conformity  to  it,  and  with  su<:h  an  ap- 
probation and  consent  to  it — some  Owning  of  your 
Call  and  of  the  Authority  which  brought  you  hither, 
had  been  required  before  your  entrance  into  the 
House.  [Deep  silence  in  the  audience.]  This  was 
declined,  and  hath  not  been  done,  because  I  am  per- 
suaded scarce  any  man  could  doubt  you  came  with 
contrary  minds.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
people  that  sent  you  least  of  all  doubted  thereof. 
And  therefore  1  must  deal  plainly  with  you  :  What 
I  forbore  upon  a  just  confidence  at  first,  you  neces- 
sitate me  unto  now  !  [Paleruss  on  some  faces  ]  Seeing 
the  Authority  which  called  you  is  so  little  valued, 
and  so  much  slighted — till  some  such  assui^nce  be 
given  and  made  known,  that  the  Fundamental  In- 
terest shall  be  settled  and  approved  according  to  the 
proviso  in  the  'Writ  of  Return,  and  such  a  COB- 

•  Politely  oblique  for  '  your  desire.' 

t '  What  shall  we  then  say  7"  his  Highness  means,  but  do«« 
not  complete  the  sentence — as  is  sometimes  his  habit 

}  '  Privilege '  of  Parliament,  in  those  days,  strenuously  for^ 
bids  reporting ;  but  it  will  not  serve  in  the  case  referred  to  ! 
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sent  testified  as  will  make  it  appear  that  the  same  is 
accepted,  I  have  oat'sed  a  stop  to  be  put  to  your 
BNTRANCE  into  THE  PARLIAMENT  HousE.  [  You  Un- 
derstand that,  my  honourable  friends  ?] 

I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry,  and  I  could  be  sorry  to  the 
death,  that  there  is  cause  for  this!  But  there  is 
cause :  and  if  things  be  not  satisfif  d  which  are  rea- 
eonably  demanded,  I,  for  my  part,  will  do  that  which 
becomes  me,  seeking  my  counsel  from  God.  There 
is  therefore  somewhat  \_A  bit  of  written  Parchment'.] 
to  be  offered  to  you ;  which,  I  hope,  will  answer, 
being  understood  with  the  qualifications  1  have  told 
you — *  namely,  of  reforming  as  to  Circumstantials, 
and  agreeing  in  the  Substance  and  Fundamentals, 
•  that  is  to  say,'  in  the  Form  of  Government  now 
settled,  which  is  expressly  stipulated  in  your  Indent- 
ures "not  to  be  altered."  The  making  of  your 
minds  known  in  that  by  giving  your  assent  and  sub- 
scription to  it,  is  the  means  that  will  let  you  in,  to 
act  those  things  as  a  Parliament  which  are  for  the 
good  of  the  People.  And  this  thing  [ITie  Parch- 
ment !]  '  when  once  it  is  '  shown  to  you  and  signed 
as  aforesaid,  doth  determine  the  controversy  ;  and 
may  give  a  happy  progress  and  issue  to  this  Parlia- 
ment. [Honourable  gentlemen  look  in  one  anothers 
faces— find  general  blank.] 

The  place  where  you  may  come  thus  and  sign,  as 
many  as  God  shall  make  free  thereunto,  is  in  the 
Lobby  without  the  Parliament  door.  {My  honoura- 
ble frieiids,  you  know  the  way,  don't  you  ?] 

The  'Instrument  of  Government  doth  declare 
that  you  have  a  legislative  power  without  a  negative 
from  me.  As  the  Instrument  doth  express  it,  you 
may  make  any  Laws  ;  and  if  I  give  not  my  consent 
within  twenty  days,  to  the  passing  of  your  Laws, 
they  are  ipso  facto  Laws,  whether  I  consent  or  no — 
if  not  contrary  to  the  'Frame  of  Government. 
You  have  an  absolute  Legislative  Power  in  all  things 
that  can  possibly  concern  the  good  and  interest  of 
the  public  ;  and  I  think  you  may  maks  these  Nations 
happy  by  this  Settlement.  And  I,  for  my  part,  shall 
be  willing  to  be  bound  more  than  I  am,  in  anything 
concerning  which  I  can  become  convinced  that  it 
may  be  for  the  good  of  the  People,  or  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Cause  and  Interest  so  long  con- 
tended for.* 

Go  your  ways,  my  honourable  friends,  and  sign, 
so  many  of  you  as  God  hath  made  free  thereunto  I 
The  place,  I  tell  you,  is  in  the  Lobby  without  the 
Parliament  Door.  The  '  Thing,'  as  you  will  find 
there,  is  a  bit  of  Parchment  with  these  words  en- 
grossed on  it:  '  I  do  hereby  freely  promise,  and  en- 
gage myself,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Lord 
Protector  and  tlie  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  shall  not  (^according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  Indenture  whereby  I  am  return- 
ed to  serve  in  thii  present  Parliament)  propose,  or 
give  my  consent,  to  alter  the  Government  as  it  is 
settled  in  a  Single  Person  and  a  Parliament.'^ 
Sign  that,  or  go  home  again  to  your  countries. 

Let  honourable  gentlemen  therefore  consider 
■what  they  will  do ! — '  About  a  Hundred  signed  di- 
rectly, within  an  hour.'  Guibon  Goddard  and  all 
the  Norfolk  Members  (except  one,  who  was  among 
the  direct  Hundred)  went  and  '  had  dinner  together' 
to  talk  the  matter  over ; — mostly  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  sign  :  and  did  sign,  all  but  some  two.  The 
number  who  have  signed  this  first  day,  we  hear  is 
One-hundred-and-twenty,  One-hundred-and-lhirty, 

*  Old  Pamphlet,  brother  to  the  foregoing  ;  reprinted  in 
farliamtntary  Histeiy,  xx.  349-69.         t  "  bitlocke,  p.  687. 


nay  One-hundred-and-forty.*  Blank  faces  of  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  begin  to  take  meaning  again — 
some  mild,  some  grim.  To-morrow  being  Fa.stday, 
there  is  an  adjournment.  The  recusants  are  treat- 
ed '  with  all  tenderness ;  mo.st  of  them  come  in  by 
degrees:  'Three-hundred  before  the  month  ends.' 

Deep  Republicans,  Bradshaw,  Haselrig,  Thomas 
Scotland  the  like,  would  not  come  in;  still  less 
would  shallow  noisy  ones,  as  Major  Wildman  ; — 
went  home  to  their  countries  again,  their  blank 
faces  settling  into  permanent  grim.  My  Lord  Pro- 
tector molested  no  man  for  his  recusancy  ;  did  in- 
deed take  that  absence  as  a  comparative  favour  from 
the  parties.  Harrison  and  other  suspect  persons 
are  a  little  looked  after :  the  Parliament  resumes 
its  functions  as  if  little  had  happened.  With  a  sin- 
gular acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Public,  write 
our  correspondents,  Dutch  and  other.  The  Public, 
which  1  have  known  rebel  against  crowned  Kings 
for  twitching  the  tippet  of  a  Parliament,  i)ermits 
this  [>ord  Protector  to  smite  it  on  the  cheek,  and  say, 
"  Have  a  care,  wilt  thou !"  Perhaps  this  Lord 
Protector  is  believed  to  mean  bettor  than  the  King 
did .'  There  is  a  difference  in  the  objects  of  men,  as 
the  Public  understands; — adifTerence  in  the  men  too 
for  rebelling  against !  At  any  rate,  here  is  singu- 
lar submission  everywhere ;  and  my  Lord  Protector 
getting  ready  a  powerful  Sea- Armament,  neither  his 
Parliament  nor  any  other  creature  can  yet  guess  for 
what.f 

Goddard's  report  of  this  Parliament  is  distinct 
enough  ;  brief,  and  not  without  some  points  of  in- 
terest ;  '  the  misfortune  is,'  says  one  Commentator, 
'  he  does  not  give  us  names.'   Alas,  a  much  greater 
misfortune  is,  that  Parliament  itself  is  hardly  worth 
naming  !     It  did  not  prove  a  successful  Parliament  jx 
— it  held  on  by  mere  Constitution-building;  andl 
effected,  so  to  speak,  nothing.     Respectable  Pedant ' 
persons;  never  doubting  but  the  Ancient  sacred 
Sheepskins  would  serve  for  the  New  Time,  which 
also  has  its  sacredness;  thinking,  full  surely,  con- 
stitutional logic  was  the  thina;  England  now  need- 
ed of  them!     Their  History  shall  remain  blank,  to 
the  end  of  the  world.     I  have  read  their  Delates, 
and  counsel  no  other  man  to  do  it.     Wholly  upon 
the  '  Institution  of  Government,'  modelling,  new-  J 
modelling  of  that :  endless  anxious  spider-webs  of 
constitutional  logic;  vigilant  checks,  constitutional 
jealousies,  &c. ,  &c.     To  be  forgotten  by  all  crea-  } 
tures. 

They  had  a  Committee  of  Godly  Ministers  sitting 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber ;  a  kind  of  miniature 
Assembly  of  Divines;  intent  upon  '  Scandalous  j 
Ministers  and  Schoolmasters,'  upon  tender  con- 
sciences, and  the  like  objects:  but  there  were  only 
Twenty  in  this  Assembly;  they  could  hardly  ever 
get  fairly  under  way  at  all ; — and  have  left  in  Eng- 
lish History  no  trace  that  I  could  see  of  their  ex- 
istence, except  a  very  reasonable  Petition,  noted  in 
the  Record,  That  the  Parliament  would  be  pleased  to 
advance  them  a  little  money  towards  the  purchase 
of  fire  and  candle — in  these  cold  dark  months. 
The  Parliament,  I  hope,  allowed  them  coals  and  a 
few  tallow-lights;  but  neither  they  nor  it  could 
accompli.sh  anything  towards  the  Settling  of  a  God- 

•  Goddard,  Whitlocke,  I.pttcr  in  Thwloe. 
t  Dutch  Ambassadors,  French,  &c.,  io  Thwlae,  ii.  606,  613, 
638  (lath,  18th  Sept. ;  9th  Oct.) 
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ly  Ministry  in  England :  my  Lord  Protector  and  his 
Commissions  will  have  to  settle  that  too ;  an  object 
dear  to  ail  good  men.  The  Parliament  spent  its 
time  in  constitutional  jangling,  in  vigilant  contri- 
vance of  balances,  checks,  and  that  species  of  enti- 
ties. With  difficulty  could,  at  rare  intervals,  a 
hasty  stingj'  vote,  not  for  the  indispensable  Sup- 
plies, but  for  some  promise  of  them,  be  wrung. 
An  unprofitable  Parliament 

For  the  rest,  they  had  Biddle  the  Socinian  before 
them  ;  a  poor  Gloucester  Schoolmaster  once,  now 
a  very  conspicuous  Heresiarch,  apparently  of  mild 
but  entirely  obstinate  manners — poor  devil :  him 
they  put  into  the  Gatehouse ;  him  and  various 
others  of  that  kidney.  Especially  '  Theauro  John, 
■who  laid  about  him  with  a  drawn  sword  at  the 
door  of  the  Parliament  House  one  day," — a  man 
clearly  needing  to  be  confined.  '  Theauro  John  :* 
his  name  had  originally  been  John  Davy,  if  I  re- 
collect ;  but  the  Spirit,  in  gome  pretematuial  hour, 
revealed  to  him  that  it  onght  to  be  as  above.  Poor 
Dav>- :  his  labours,  life-adventures,  financial  ar- 
rangements, painful  biography  in  General,  are  all 
unknown  to  us ;  till,  on  this  '  Saturday,  30th  De- 
cember, 1654,  he  very  clearly  knocks  loud  at  the 
door  of  the  Parliament  House,'  as  much  as  to  say, 
*«  What  is  this  you  are  upon  ?"  and  '  lays  about  him 
■with  a  drawn  sword  f — after  which  all  again  be- 
comes unknown.  Seeminsly  a  kind  of  Quaker. 
Does  the  reader  know  James  Nayler,  and  the  de- 
vout women  worshipping  him  ?  George  Fox,  in 
his  suit  of  leather,  independent  of  mankind,  looks 
down  into  the  soft  Vale  of  Belvoir,  native  '  Vale  of 
Bever :'  Do  not  the  whispering  winds  and  green 
£elds,  do  not  the  still  smoke-pillars  from  these  poor 
cottages  under  the  eternal  firmaments,  say  in  one's 
heart,  "George,  wilt  thou  not  help  us  from  the 
■wrath  to  come?"  George  finds  in  the  Vale  of 
Bever  '  a  very  tender  people.'  In  fact,  most  singu- 
lar Quakerisms,  frightful  Socinianisms,  and  other 
portents  are  springing  up  rife  in  England. 

Oliver  objected,  now  and  always,  to  any  veiy 

harsh  punishment  of  Biddle  and  Company,  much 

as  he  abhorred  their  doctrines.     Why  bum,  or 

brand,  or  otherwise  torment  them,  poor  souls? 

They,  wandering  as  we  all  do  seeking  for  a  dowof 

hope  into  the  Eternities,  have,  beinsf  tempted  of  the 

Devil  as  we  all  likewise  are,  missed  the  door  of 

hope ;  and  gone  tumbling  into  dangerous  gulfs — 

dangerous,  but  not  yet  beyond  the  mercy  of  God. 

Do  not  bum  them.     They  meant,  some  of  them, 

veU ;  bear  visibly  to  me  the  scars  of  stem  true 

batde  against  the  Enemy  of  3klan.     Do  not  bum 

them  ; — lock  them  up,  that  they  may  not  mislead 

i      others.     On  Irugal  wholesome  diet  in  Pendennis 

I      Castle,  or  Elizabeth  Castle  in  Jersey,  or  here  in  the 

I      Clink  Prison  at  London,  they  will  not  cost  you 

much,  and  may  arrive  at  some  composure.     Brand- 

1      ing  and  burning  is  an  ugly  business ; — as  little  of 

!      that  as  you  can. 

Friday,  29tk  Ssptemfjer,  1654.  His  Highness, 
say  the  old  Lumber-Books,  went  into  Hyde  Park ; 
made  a  small  picnic  dinner  under  the  trees,  with 
Secretary  Thurloe,  attended  by  a  few  servants; — 
■was,  in  fact,  making  a  small  pleasure  e.xcursion, 
having  in  mind  to  try  a  fine  new  team  of  horses, 

•  Whitlocke,  p.  SSi.  Se«  Goddatd  0*  Barton,  i,  Introd., 
exxTJ.) 


which  the  Earl  or  Duke  of  Oldenburg  had  lately 
sent  him.  Dinner  done,  his  Highness  himself  de- 
termined to  drive — two  in  hand,  I  think,  with  a 
postilion  driving  other  two.  The  horses,  beauti- 
ful animals,  tasting  of  the  whip,  became  unruly ; 
galloped,  would  not  be  checked,  but  took  to  plung- 
ing ;  plunged  the  postili(Hi  down  j  plunged  or  shook 
his  Highness  down,  •  dragging  him  by  the  foot  for 
some  time,'  so  that '  a  pistol  went  off  in  his  pocket,' 
to  the  amazement  of  men.  Whereupon  ?  Where- 
upon— his  Highness  got  up  again,  little  the  worse ; 
was  let  blood ;  and  went  about  his  afi^urs  much  as 
usual !  *  Small  anecdote  that  figures,  larger  than 
life,  in  all  the  Books  and  Biographies.  1  have 
known  men  thrown  from  their  horses  on  occasion, 
and  less  noise  made  about  it,  my  erudite  friend ! 
But  the  essential  point  was,  his  Highness  wore  a 
pistol. — Yes,  his  Highness  is  prepared  to  defend 
himself;  has  men,  and  also  truculent-flunkeys,  and 
devils  and  devil's-servants  of  various  kinds,  to  de- 
fend himself  against ; — and  wears  pistols,  and  what 
other  furniture  outward  and  inward  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  object.  Such  of  you  as  have  an  eye 
that  way  can  take  notice  of  it ! 

Uiursdayy  16th  November,  1654.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  a  glimpse  into  the  interior  domesticities 
of  the  Protector  Household,  have  we  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  Note  •  Amid  the  darkness  and  buzzard 
dimness,  one  light-beam,  clear,  radiant,  mournfully 
beautiful,  like  the  gleam  of  a  sudden  star,  disclosing 
for  a  moment  many  things  to  us !  On  Friday, 
Secretary  Thurloe  writes  incidentally  :  '  My  Lord 
Protector's  Mother,  of  Ninety-four  )-ears  old,  died 
last  night  A  little  before  her  death  sherave  my 
Lord  her  blessing,  in  these  words :  "  The  Loitl 
cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  you ;  and  comfort  you 
in  all  your  adversities ;  and  enable  you  to  do  great 
things  for  the  glory  of  your  Most  High  God,  and  to 
be  a  relief  unto  Hi's  people.  My  dear  Son,  I  leave 
my  heart  with  thee.  A  good  night  i^'f — and  there- 
with sank  into  her  long  sleep.  Even  so.  Words 
of  ours  are  but  idle.  Thou  brave  one.  Mother  of 
a  Hero,  farewell  ! — ^Ninety-four  years  old  :  the 
royalties  of  Whitehall,  says  Ludlow  very  credibly, 
were  of  small  moment  to  her :  •  at  the  sound  of  a 
musket  she  would  often  be  afraid  her  Son  was 
shot ;  and  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  she  saw  him 
once  a  day  at  least.'J  She,  old,  weak,  wearied  mie, 
she  cannot  help  him  with  his  refractory  Pedant 
Parliaments,  with  his  Anabaptist  plotters.  Royalist 
assassins,  and  world-wide  confusions ;  but  she  bids 
him.  Be  strong,  be  comforted  in  God-  And  so  good 
night !  And  in  the  still  Eternities  and  divine  Silen- 
ces— Well, are  they  not  divine? 

December  •26th,  1654.  The  refractory  Parlia- 
ment and  other  dim  confusions  still  going  on,  we 
mark  as  a  public  event  of  some  significance,  the 
sailing  of  his  Highness's  Sea-Armament  It  has 
long  been  getting  ready  on  the  Southern  Coast ; 
sea-forces,  land-forces ; — sails  from  Portsmouth  (mx 
Christmas  morrow,  as  above  marked. § — None  yet 
able  to  divine  whither  bound;  not  even  the  Gener- 
als, Venables  and  Penn,  till  they  reach  a  certain 
latitude.  Many  are  much  interested  to  divine !  Our 

•  Thnrioe.  i.  652.  3  :  Lndlow,  iL  506. 

t  Thnrloe  to  Pell,  IT  Not..  1664 :  in  Vanghan'S  PnteettrwU 
tfOtictr  CrMnre/i  (London,  1339.)  i  81. 
\  Lndlow,  ii.  488.       ^  Penn's  Narrative,  in  Thniloe,  ir.  9Bw 
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Brussels  Correspondent  writes  long  since.  'The 
Lord  Protector's  Government  makes  England  more 
formidable  and  considerable  to  all  Nations  than 
ever  it  has  been  in  my  days.'* 


LETTERS  CXXXIV.,  CXXXV. 

Here  are  two  small  Letters,  harmlessly  reminding 
us  of  far  interests  and  of  near ; — otherwise  yielding 
no  new  light;  but  capable  of  being  read  without 
commentary.  Read  them  and  let  us  hasten  to  dis- 
solve the  poor  Constitutioning  Parliament  which 
ought  not  to  linger  on  these  pages,  or  on  any  page. 


LETTER   CXXXIV. 

To  Richard  Sennet,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Virginia : 
These. 

Whitehall,  12th  January,  1654. 

Sir — Whereas  the  differencea  between  the  Lord 
Baltimore  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Virginia,  concern- 
ing the  Bounds  by  them  respectively  claimed,  are  de- 
pending before  our  Council,  and  yet  undetermined; 
and  whereas  we  are  credibly  informed,  you  have 
notwithstanding  gone  into  his  Plantation  in  Mary- 
land, and  countenanced  some  people  there  in  oppos- 
ing the  Lord  Baltimore's  Officers ;  whereby,  and 
with  other  forces  from  Virginia,  you  have  much  dis- 
turbed that  Colony  and  People,  to  the  engendering 
of  tumults  and  much  bloodshed  there,  if  not  timely 
prevented  : 

We  therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  'op  divers  other  Persons  of  Quality  here,  who 
are  engaged  by  great  adventures  in  his  interest,  do, 
for  preventing  of  disturbances  or  tumults  there,  will 
and  require  you,  and  all  others  dcrivins;  any  authori- 
ty from  you,  to  forbear  disturbing  the  Lord  Baltimore, 
or  his  officers  or  People  in  Maryland  ;  and  to  permit 
all  things  to  remain  as  they  were  before  any  distur- 
bance or  alteration  made  by  you,  or  by  any  other 
upon  pretence  of  authority  from  you,  till  the  said  Dif- 
ferences above  mentioned  be  determined  by  us  here, 
and  we  give  farther  order  therein. 

We  rest.  Your  loving  friend, 

Ol^lVER  P.f 

Commissioners,  it  would  appear,  went  out  to 
settle  the  business ;  got  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  with 
due  difficulty,  settled.  iSee  Letter  CXL. — 26th 
September,  1655,  '  To  the  Commissioners  of  Mary- 
land.' 


LETTER  CXXXV. 

Here  again,  while  the  Pedant  Parliament  keeps 
arguing  and  con.stitutioning,  are  discontents  in  the 
Army  thai  threaten  to  develope  themselves.  Dan- 
gerous fcrmentingjs  of  Fifth-Monarch  and  other  bad 
ingredients,  in  the  Army  and  out  of  it ;  encour- 
aged by  the  Parliamentary  height  of  temperature. 
Charles  Stuart,  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  King,  is 
extensively  bestirring  himself.  Royalist  prepara- 
tions, provisions  of  arms;  ^4 nabaptist  Petitions  : 

•  Thurloe,  i.  160  (II  March,  165.3-4  ) 

t  Thurloe,  i.  7i4.  The  sijjnature  onl v  is  Oliver's  ;  signature 
and  sense  Thurloe  has  jotted  on  the  back  of  this :  '  A  dupli- 
cate aho  hereof  was  writ,  signed  by  his  Highness.' 


abroad  and  at  home  very  dangerous  designs  on  foot : 
but  we  have  our  eye  upon  them. 

The  Scotch  Army  seems,  at  present,  the  queS' 
tionablest.  '  The  pay  of  the  men  is  thirty  weeks 
in  arrear,'  for  one  thing;  the  Anabaptist  humour 
needs  not  that  addition  !  Colonel  Alured,  we  saw, 
had  to  be  dismissed  the  Service,  la*t  year;  Over- 
ton and  others  were  questioned,  and  not  dismissed. 
But  now  .some  despeiate  scheme  has  risen  among 
the  Forces  in  Scotland,  of  deposing  General  Monk, 
of  making  Republican  Overton  Commander — and 
so  marching  off,  all  but  the  indispensable  Garrison- 
troops,  south  into  England,  there  to  seek  pay  and 
other  redreiss.*  This  Parliament,  now  in  itsP'ourth 
Month,  supplies  no  money ;  nothing  but  constitu- 
tional debatings.  My  Lord  Protector  had  need  be 
watchful !  He  again,  in  this  December,  summons 
Overton  from  Scotland  ;  again  questions  him ; — 
sees  good,  this  time,  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,t 
and  end  his  military  services.  The  Army,  in  Scot- 
land and  elsewhere,  with  no  settlement  yet  to  its 
vague  fermenting  humours,  and  not  even  money  to 
pay  its  arrears,  is  dangerous  enough. 

Does  the  reader  recollect,  a  good  while  ago. 
Three  Troopers,  notable  at  the  moment,  who  ap- 
peared once  before  the  Long  Parliament,  with  a 
Petition  from  the  Army  in  the  year  Forty-seven  ? 
Army  Adjutators,  sturdy  fellows,  fit  for  business: 
the  names  of  them  were  Allen,  Sexby,  and  another.  J 
I  think  they  got  promotion  shortly  after ;  were  made 
Cornets,  Captains,  with  hope  of  rising  farther.  One 
of  them  we  have  met  since,  and  hardly  recognized 
him — Ludlow  sleepily  reminds  me  that  he  is  the 
same  man  .§  Adjutant-General  Allen  who  was  deep 
in  the  Prayer- Meeting  at  Windsor.  (|  Sexby  too 
we  shall  again,  in  sad  circumstances,  fall  in  with. 
Here  is  poor  Allen  for  the  third,  and  we  hope  last 
time. 

Allen  has  been  in  Ireland,  since  that  Prayer- 
Meeting;  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  resolutely 
fighting,  earnestly  praying,  as  from  of  old ;  has  had 
many  darkenings  of  mind ;  expects,  for  almost  a 
year  past, '  little  good  from  the  Governments  of  this 
world,'  one  or  the  other.  He  has  honoured,  and 
still  would  fain  honour,  '  the  Person  now  in  chief 
place,'  having  seen  in  him  much  '  uprighthearted- 
ness  to  the  Lord ;'  must  confess,  however,  '  the 
late  Change  hath  more  stumbled  mc  than  any  ever 
did ;' — and  on  the  whole  knows  not  what  he  will 
resolve  upon.lT  We  find  he  has  resolved  on  quit- 
ting Ireland,  for  one  thing  ;  has  come  over  to  '  his 
Father-in-law,  Mr.  Huisb's  in  Devonshire ;' — and, 
to  all  appearance,  is  not  building  established- 
churches  there !  '  Captain  Unton  Crook,'  ol  whom 
we  shall  hear  afterwards,  is  an  active  man,  son  of 
a  Learneil  Lawyer  ;**  very  zealous  for  the  Protec- 
tor's interest; — zealous  for  his  own  and  his 
Father's  promotion,  growls  Ludlow.  Desborow, 
who  fitted  out  the  late  mysterious  Sea-Armament 
on  the  Southern  Coast  (not  too  judiciously,  1  doubt,) 
is  Commander-in-chief  in  those  parts. 

•  Poslea,  Speech  IV.  :  and  Thurloe,  iii.  110,  &c. 

f  16  Jnnuan,-,  1654..5  (Overton's  Letter,  Thurloe,  iii.  110) 

i  ^nti'a,  p.  76 

ki  Ludlow,  i.  189  :  '  William  Allen,'  '  F.dward  Sexhjr  ;'  but 
in  the  nnmeof  tlie  third  Trooper  he  is  mistaken  ;  callinsrhini 
instend  of  Sheppard,  '  Philips'  'j  Anita,  p.  87. 

!r  Two  intercepted  Letters  of  Allen's  (Thurloe,  ii.  ai4,  15,) 
'  Dublin,  6  April,  1684.' 

♦♦  Made  Sergeant  Crook  in  1656  (Heath,  p.  693.) 
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•  /V  Captain  Union  Crook  at  Exeter :  Thete. 
Whitehall,  20th  January,  16*4. 

SiR_Bein?  informed  by  a  Letter  of  yours  and 
General  Desborow,  also  by  a  Letter  frorn  the  High 
Sherifl"  of  Devon,  that  Adjutant-General  Allen  doth 
very  ill  offices  by  multiplying  dissatisfaction  in  the 
iniads  of  men  to  the  present  Government,  I  desire 
vou  and  the  High  Sheriff  to  make  diligent  inquiry 
after  him,  and  tr>-  to  make  ont  what  can  be  made  in 
this  kind,  and  to  give  me  speedy  notice  thereof.  Not 
doubting  of  your  care  herein,  I  rest, 

Your  loving  friend,  Oliver  P. 

If  he  be  gone  out  of  the  Country,  learn  whither  he 
is  gone,  and  send  me  word  by  next  post.* 

Allen  was  not  gone  out  of  the  Country ;  he  was 
seized  by  Crook  '  in  his  Father-in-law  Mr.  Huish's 
house,'  on  the  31st  of  January,  1654-5  ;  his  papers 
searched,  and  himself  ordered  to  be  and  continue 
prisoner,  at  a  place  agreed  upon — Sand  in  Somer- 
setshire— '  under  his  note  ot  hand.'  So  much  we 
learn  from  the  imbroglios  of  Thurloe  ,i-  where  also 
are  authentic  Depositions  concerning  Allen,  •  by 
Captains  John  Copleston  and  the  said  Unton 
Crook ;'  and  two  Letters  of  Allen's  own — one  to 
the  Protector;  and  one  to  '  Colonel  Daniel  Axtel,' 
the  Regicide  Axtel,  '  Dr.  Philip  Carteret,  or  either 
of  them,'  enclosing  that  other  Letter,  and  leaving 
it  to  them  to  present  it  or  not,  he  himself  thinking 
earnestly  that  they  should.  Both  of  these  Letters, 
as  well  as  Unton  Crook's  to  the  Protector,  and  the 
authentic  Deposition  of  Copleston  and  Crook  against 
Allen,  are  dated  Februarj'  7th,  1654-5. 

The  witnesses  depose.^  That  he  has  braced  to 
one  '  Sir  John  Davis,  baronet,'  of  an  interview  he 
had  with  the  Protector  not  long  since — wherein 
he,  Allen,  told  the  Protector  a  bit  of  his  mind ;  and 
left  him  in  a  kind  of  huS,  and  even  at  a  nonplus ; 
and  so  came  off  to  the  West  Country  in  a  trium- 
phant manner.  Farther,  he  talks  questionable 
thuigs  of  Ireland,  of  discontents  there,  and  in  laud 
of  Lieutenant-General  Ludlow ;  says.  There  is 
plenty  of  discontent  in  Ireland ;  he  himself  means 
to  be  there  in  February,  but  will  first  go  to  London 
a<^in.  The  Countr\-  rings  with  rumour  of  his 
questionable  speeches.  He  goes  to  '  meetings' 
about  Bristol,  whither  many  persons  convene— for 
Anabaptist  or  other  purposes.  Such  meetings  are 
often  on  week-days.  Questionabler  still,  he  rides 
thither  ♦  with  a  vizard  or  mask  over  his  face ;' 
'  with  glasses  over  his  eyes,' — barnacles,  so  to 
speak  I  Nay,  questionablest  of  all,  riding,  '  on 
Fridav,  the  5th  of  last  month,'  month  of  January, 
1654-5,  'to  a  meeting  at  Luppit  near  Honiton, 
Devon,'  there  rode  also  (but  not  I  think  to  the 
same  place!)  a  jNIr.  Hugh  Couitenay,  once  a 
llaming  Royalist  Officer  in  Ireland,  and  still  a 
flaming  zealot  to  the  lost  Cause ;  who  spake  noth- 
ing all  that  afternoon  but  mere  treason,  of  Ana- 
baptists that  would  rise  in  London,  of,  &c.,  &c. 
Allen,  as  we  say,  on  the  last  morning  of  January 
was  awoke  from  sleep  in  his  Father-in-law,  Mr. 
Huish's,  by  the  entrance  of  two  armed  troopers ; 
who  informed  him  that  Captain  Crook  and  the 
the  High  Sheriff  were  below,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  put  on  his  clothes,  and  come  down. 

♦  Lansdowae  mss.,  1236.  fol.  102.  Superscription  torn  off ; 
— onlj  the  Signature  is  in  Oliver's  hand  :  Address  supplied 
kere  bv  inference. 

tiii'l43j  seep.  140, 1.  {  Ibid.,  iiL,  140 


Allen's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Protector,  from  Sand 
in  Somersetshire,  we  rather  reluctantly  withhold, 
Jor  want  of  room.  A  stubborn,  sad,  stingily  re- 
spectful piece  of  writing:  Wife  and  baby  terribly 
ill  ofl"at  Sand ;  desires  to  be  resigned  to  the  Lord, 
'  before  whom  both  of  us  shall  ere  long  nakedly 
appear ;' — petitions  that  at  least  he  might  be  allow- 
ed '  to  attend  ordinances ;'  which  surely  would  be 
reasonable !  Are  there  not  good  horses  that  require 
to  be  ridden  with  a  dextrous  bridle-band — delicafte, 
and  yet  hard  and  strong?  Clearly  a  strenuous 
-Anabaptist,  this  Allen  ;  a  rugged,  true-hearted,  not 
easily  governable  man  ;  given  to  Fifth-Monarchy 
and  other  notions,  though  with  a  strong  head  to 
control  them.  Fancy  him  duly  cashiered  from  the 
Army,  duly  admonished  and  dismissed  into  private 
life.  Then  add  the  Colonel  Overtons  and  Colonel 
Alureds,  and  General  Ludlows  and  Major-General 
Harrisons,  and  also  the  Charles  Stuarts  and  Chris- 
tian Kings ; — and  reflect  once  more  what  kind  of 
task  this  of  my  Lord  Protector's  is,  and  whether 
he  needs  refractory  Pedant  Parliaments  to  worsen 
it  for  him ! 


SPEECH  IV. 

Finding  this  Parliament  was  equal  to  nothing  in 
the  Spiritual  way  but  tormenting  of  poor  Heretics, 
receiving  Petitions  for  a  small  advance  towards 
coal  and  candle ;  and  nothing  in  the  Temporal,  but 
constitutional  air-fabrics  and  vigilant  checkings  and 
balancings — under  which  operations  such  precious 
fruits  at  nome  and  abroad  were  ripening— Oliver's 
esteem  for  this  Parliament  gradually  sank  to  a 
marked  degree.  Check,  check — like  maladroit 
ship-carpenters  hammering,  adzing,  sawing  at  the 
Ship  of  the  State,  instead  of  diligently  caulking  and 
paying  it ;  idly  gauging  and  computing,  nay  reck- 
lessly tearing  up  and  remodelling : — when  the  poor 
Ship  conld  hardly  keep  the  water  as  yet,  and  the 
Pirates  and  Sea-Krakens  were  gathering  round! 
All  which  most  dangerous,  not  to  say  hall- frantic 
operations,  the  Lord  Protector  discerning  well,  and 
s^vallowing  in  silence  as  his  best  was — had  for  a 
good  while  kept  his  eye  upon  the  Almanac,  with 
more  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  Third  of 
February.  That  will  be  the  first  deliveiance  of  the 
poor  labouring  Common v.ealth,  when  at  the  end 
of  Five  Months  we  send  these  Parliament  philoso- 
phers home  to  their  countries  again.  Five  Months 
by  the  Instrument  they  have  to  sit; — O  fly  lazy- 
Time  ;  it  is  yet  but  Four  Months  and Some- 
body suggested.  Is  not  the  Soldier-Month  counted 
by  Four  weeks  ?  Eight  and  twenty  days  are  a 
Soldier's  month :  they  have  in  a  sense,  already  sat 
five  months,  these  vigilant  Honourable  Gentleman  ! 

Olivet  Protector,  on  Monday  morning,  ■22d  Jan- 
uary, 1654-5  surprises  the  Constitutioning  Parlia- 
ment with  a  message  to  attend  him  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  and  leave  •  Settling  of  the  Government* 
for  a  while.  They  have  yet  voted  no  Supplies ; 
nor  meant  to  vote  any.  They  thought  themselves 
very  safe  till  February  3d,  at  soonest.  But  my 
Lord  Protector,  from  his  high  place,  speaks  and 
dissolves. 

Speech  Fourth, '  printed  by  Henry  Hills,  Printer 
to  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,'  is  the  onlyoM 
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of  these  Speeches,  concernine:  the  reporting,  print- 
ing or  publishing  of  which  there  is  any  visible 
charge  or  notice  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
time.  It  is  ordered  in  this  instance,  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  That  nobody  except  Henry  Hills  or 
those  appointed  by  him  shall  presume  to  print  or 
leprinl  the  present  Speech  or  any  part  of  it.  Per 
haps  an  official  precaution  considered  needful ;  per- 
haps also  only  a  matter  of  copyright ;  for  the  Or- 
de'r  is  so  worded  as  not  to  indicate  which.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Report  having  been 
anywhere  interfered  with  ;  which  seems  altogether 
a  spontaneous  one ;  j)robab]y  the  product  of  Rush- 
worth  or  some  such  artist.* 

The  Speech,  if  read  with  due  intensity,  can  be 
understood ;  and  what  is  equally  important,  believ- 
ed ;  nay,  be  found  to  contain  in  it  a  manful,  great 
and  valiant  meaning — in  tone  and  manner  very  re- 
solute, yet  very  conciliatory  ;  intrinsically  not  ig- 
noble but  noble.  For  the  rest,  it  is,  as  usual,  suf- 
ficiently incondite  in  phrase  and  conception;  the 
hasty  outpouring  of  a  mind  which  is  full  of  such 
meaning.?.  Somewhat  difficult  to  read.  Practical 
Heroes,  unfortunately,  as  we  once  said,  do  not 
speak  in  blank-verse ;  their  trade  does  not  altoge- 
ther admit  of  that !  Useless  to  look  here  for  a 
Greek  Temple  with  its  porticoes  and  entablatures, 
and  styles.  But  the  Alp  Mountain,  with  its  chasms 
And  cataracts  and  shaggy  pine-forests,  and  huge 
granite  masses  rooted  in  the  Heart  of  the  World  : 
this,  too,  is  worth  looking  at,  to  some.  I  can  give 
the  reader  little  help ;  but  will  advise  him  to  try. 

Gentlemen — I  perceive  you  are  here  as  the  House 
of  Parliament,  by  your  Speaker  whom  I  see  here, 
and  by  your  faces  which  are  in  a  great  measure  known 
to  me.     [Doubtless  we  are  here,  y&ur  Highness  .'] 

"When  I  first  met  you  ia  this  room,  it  was  to  my 
apprehension  the  hopefuliest  day  that  ever  mine  eyes 
saw,  as  to  the  considerations  of  this  world.  For  I 
did  look  at,  as  wrapt  up  in  you  together  with  myself 
the  hopes  and  the  happiness  of — though  not  of  the 
greatest — yet  a  very  great  '  People ;'  and  the  best 
People  in  the  world.  And  truly  and  unfeignedly  I 
thought  '  it'  so  :  as  a  People  that  have  the  highest 
and  clearest  profession  amongst  them  of  the  greatest 
glory,  namely  Ileli^ion,  as  a  People  that  have  been, 
like  other  Nations,  sometimes  up  and  sometimes  down 
in  our  honour  in  the  world,  but  yet  never  so  low  but 
we  might  measure  with  other  Nations  : — and  a  Peo- 
ple that  have  had  a  stamp  upon  them  from  God 
[Hah  .']  ;  God  having,  as  it  were,  summed  up  all  our 
former  honour  and  glory  in  the  thinpis  that  are  of  glo- 
ry to  Nations,  in  an  Epitome,  within  these  Ten  or 
Twelve  years  la«t  past !  So  that  we  knew  one  ano- 
ther at  home,  and  are  well  known  abroad. 

And  if  I  be  not  very  much  mistaken,  we  were  arri- 
ved— as  I,  and  truly  I  believe  as  many  others,  did 
think — at  a  very  safe  port ;  where  we  might  sit  down 
and  contemplate  the  Dispensations  of  God,  and  our 
Mercies;  and  might  know  ourMercies  not  to  have  been 
like  to  those  of  the  Ancii-nts — who  did  make  out  their 
peace  and  prosperity,  as  they  thou;<lit,  by  their  own 
endeavours ;  who  coidd  not  say,  ;is  we.  That  all  ours 
were  let  down  to  us  from  (lod  llliii-«'lf!  Whose  ap- 
pearances and  providencf\<  ninoiur-t  us  are  not  to  be 
outmatched  by  any  Story.  [Deep  silence  ;  front  the 
old  Parliament  and  from  hs.]  Truly  this  was  our 
condition.  And  I  know  nothing:  else  we  had  to  do, 
save  as  Israel  was  commanded  in  tiiat  most  e.xcellent 
Psalm  of  David  :  "  The  things  which  we  have  heard 
'  See  Burton's  Diary. 


and  known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us,  we  will  not 
hide  them  from  our  children  ;  showing  to  the  genera- 
tion to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  His  strength  ; 
and  His  wonderful  works  that  He  haih  done.  For 
He  established  a  Te.^timony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed: 
a  Law  in  Israel ;  which  He  commnndt-d  our  fathers 
that  they  should  make  known  to  tiiiir  thildrt-n; 
that  the  generation  to  come  riiiglu  know  ilicni,  even 
the  children  that  should  be  bom,  wlio  sluuiJ  arise 
and  declare  them  to  their  children:  that  liny  mi^ht 
set  their  hope  in  God,  <ni(i  not  forget  the  \\i,ik.-,  of 
God,  but  keep   Mis  comniandnieiits."* 

This  I  thouglit  had  bt-en  a  song  and  a  woik  woiihy 
of  England,  whereunto  you  might  happily  have  invited 
them — had  you  had  hearts  unto  it.  [Alas  .']  You  had 
this  opportnnity  fiirly  delivered  unto  you.  And  if  a 
history  shall  bt^  written  of  these  Times  and  Transac- 
tions, it  will  be  said,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  these 
things  that  I  have*spoken  are  true  !  [No  response 
from  the  Moderns :  mere  silence,  stupor,  iiot  withovt 
sadness  ]  This  talent  was  put  into  your  hands.  And 
I  shall  recur  to  that  which  I  said  at  the  first:  J  came 
with  very  great  joy  and  contentment  and  comfort,  the 
first  time  I  met  you  in  this  place.  But  we  and  these 
Nations  are,  for  the  present,  under  some  disappoint- 
ment ! — If  I  had  i)ro|)osed  to  have  [ilnyed  the  Urator 
— which  I  never  did  affect,  nor  do.  noi  I  luipe  sh.dl 
[Hear .'] — I   doubt  not    but   upoii  -I'ictis, 

which    I    am   persuaded   every  on'  vfu    will 

grant,  we  did  meet  upon  such  hopes  us  lia-sf. 

I  met  you  a  second  time  here:  and  1  conf-^-.^,  ;  t 
that  meeting  I  had  much  abatement  of  my  hopes;, 
though  not  a  total  frustration.  I  confess  that  that 
which  damped  my  hopes  so  soon  was  somewhat  that 
did  look  like  a  parricide.  It  is  obvious  enough  unto 
you  that  the  'then'  management  of  affairs  did  savour 
of  a  Not  owning  of  the  Authority  that  called  you 
hither.  But  God  left  us  not  without  an  e.\i>edient 
that  gave  a  second  possibility — shall  I  say  |>ossibility  T 
It  seemed  to  me  a  probability  of  recovering  out  of 
that  dissatisfied  condition  we  were  all  then  in,  to- 
wards some  mutuality  of  satisfaction.  And  ihenfote 
by  that  Recognition  {The  Parchment  ire  had  to  sign  : 
Hum-m-m  /']  suiting  with  the  Indenture  that  returned- 
you  hither  ;  to  which  afterwards  was  also  added  your 
own  Declaration,!  conformable  to,  and  in  acceptance 
of,  that  expedient: — therei>y,  '  1  say,'  you  had,  though' 
with  a  little  check,  another  opportunity  renewed  unto 
you  to  have  made  this  Nation  as  happy  as  it  could  have 
been  if  everything  had  smoothly  run  on  from  that  first 
hour  of  your  meeting.  And  indeed — you  will  give 
me  liberty  of  my  thoughts  and  hopes — 1  did  think,  as 
I  have  formerly  found  in  that  way  that  I  have  beea 
engaged  in  as  a  soldier.  That  some  atlroiits  put  upon 
us,  some  disasters  at  the  first,  have  made  way  for  very 
great  and  happy  successes:!  and  I  did  not  at  all  des- 
pond but  the  stop  i>nt  ii])oii  you,  in  like  manner,  would 
have  made  way  for  a  bloin-  fioiii  God.  That  inter- 
ruption being,  as  I  thoii;;ht,  \\<-,-r<<\ry  to  divert  you 
from  violent  and  destructive  pioi'  <;ii!iirs  ;  to  sive  time 
for  better  deliberations  : — wli'iiiiy  havins  the  govern- 
ment as  you  found  it,  you  niii;li!  have  proceeded  to 
have  made  those  good  and  wholesome  Laws  which 
the  People  expected  from  you,  and  might  have  an- 
swered the  Grievances,  and  settled  those  other  things 
proper  to  you  as  a  Parliiuiient :  for  which  you  would 
have  had  thanks  from  all  that  entrusted  you.  {Doubt- 
fid  "  Hiimm-m!"  from  the  dd  Parliaiiimt.] 

What  hath  happened  since  tiiat  titne  1  have  not  ta- 
ken public  notice  of;  as  declining  to  intrench  on 
Parliament  privileges.     For  sure  I  am   you  will  ail 

♦  Psalm  Ixxviii.  3-7. 

t  Commons  Journals  (vii.  .363,)  14  Sept.,  le.M. 
t  Characteristic    sentence,    and    sentiment ;— not    to    be 
meddled  with. 
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bear  me  witness,  that  from  yoDr  entering  into  the 
House  upon  the  Recoj?nition,  to  this  day,  you  have 
had  DO  manner  of  interruption  or  hindrance  of  mine 
in  proceedini^  to  what  blessed  issue  the  heart  of  a 
^ood  man  could  propose  to  himself — to  this  very  day 
'  none.'  You  see  you  have  me  very  much  locked 
up,  as  to  what  you  have  transacted  among  yourselves, 
from  that  time  to  this.  ["  None  dare  report  us,  or 
tohisper  trhat  tee  do."]  But  some  things  I  shall  take 
liberty  to  speak  of  to  yon. 

As  I  may  not  take  notice  what  you  have  been  do- 
ing ;  so  I  think  I  have  a  very  great  liberty  to  tell 
you  That  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  been  doing  ! 
[  IVith  a  certain  tone  ;  as  one  may  hear  f]  I  do  not 
know  whether  yoa  have  been  alive  or  dead.  I  have 
not  once  heard  from  you  all  this  time  ;  I  have  not : 
and  that  you  ail  know.  If  that  be  a  fault  that  I  have 
not,  surely  it  hath  not  been  mine ! — If  I  have  had  any 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  have  sat  down  by  them — 
•why  might  it  not  have  been  very  lawful  for  me  to 
think  that  I  was  a  Person  judged  unconcerned  in  all 
these  businesses  1  I  can  asnre  you  I  have  not  so 
reckoned  myself!  Nor  did  I  reckon  myself  uncon- 
cerned in  you.  And  so  long  as  any  just  patience 
could  support  my  expectation,  I  would  have  waited  to 
the  uttermost  to  have  received  from  you  the  issue  of 
your  consultations  and  resolutions — I  have  been 
careful  of  your  safety,  and  the  safety  of  those  that 
yon  represented,  to  whom  I  reckon  myself  a  servant. 

But  what  messages  have  I  disturbed  you  withal  1 
What  injury  or  indignity  hath  been  done,  or  offered, 
either  to  your  persons  or  to  any  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, since  yon  sat  1  I  looked  at  myself  as  strictly 
obliged  by  my  Oath,  since  your  recognizing  the 
Government  in  the  authority  of  which  you  were 
called  hither  and  sat.  To  give  you  all  possible  secu- 
rity, and  to  keep  you  from  any  unparliamentary  in- 
terruption. Think  you  I  could  not  say  more  upon 
this  subject,  if  I  listed  to  expatiate  thereupon  1  But 
because  my  actions  plead  for  me,  I  shall  say  no  more 
of  this.  [Old  Parliament  dubiously  rolls  its  eyes.} — 
I  say,  I  have  been  caring  for  you,  for  your  quiet  sit- 
ting ;  caring  for  your  privileges,  as  I  said  before,  that 
they  might  not  be  interrupted ;  have  been  seeking  of 
God,  from  the  great  God  a  blessing  upon  you,  and  a 
blessing  upon  these  Nations.  I  have  been  consulting 
if  possibly  I  might,  in  anything,  promote,  in  any 
place,  the  real  good  of  this  Parliament,  of  the  hope- 
fulness of  which  I  have  said  so  much  unto  you.  And 
I  did  think  it  to  be  my  business  rather  to  see  the  ut- 
most issue,  and  what  God  would  produce  by  you, 
than  unseasonably  to  intermeddle  with  you. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  been  caring  for  you, 
and  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  these  Nations  ;  indeed 
I  have  ;  and  that  I  shall  a  little  presently  manifest 
nnto  you.  And  it  leadeth  me  to  let  you  know  some- 
what— which,  I  fear,  I  fear,  will  be,  through  some 
interpretation,  a  little  too  justly  put  upon  you; 
whilst  you  have  been  employed  as  you  have  been, 
and — in  ail  that  time  expressed  in  the  Government, 
in  that  Government,  I  say  in  that  Government — have 
brought  forth  nothing  that  you  yourselves  say  can 
be  taken  notice  of  without  infringement  of  your 
privileges  !*  I  will  tell  you  somewhat,  which,  if  it 
be  not  news  to  you.  I  wish  you  had  taken  very  seri- 
ous consideration  of.  If  it  be  news,  I  wish  I  had 
acquainted  you  with  it  sooner.     And  yet  if  any  man 

* '  An  embarrassed  sentence  ;  characteristic  of  his  Highness. 
'  You  have  done  nothing  noticeable  upon  thi?  '  Somewhat ' 
that  I  am  about  to  speak  of — nor  jndee<.i,  it  seems,  upon  mny 
Somewhat  ;  and  this  was  one  you  may,  without  much 
'  interpretation,'  be  blamed  fordoing  nothing  upon  ^  '  Govern- 
ment' means  Instrirmit  of  Goremment  :  ■  the  time  expressed' 
therein  is  Five  Slon'hs — now,  by  my  way  of  calculating  it, 
expired  '.  Which  may  aeconct  for  the  embarrassed  iteration 
of  the  phrase,  on  his  Highness's  part. 


will  ask  me  why  I  did  it  not,  the  reason  is  given  al- 
ready :  Because  I  did  make  it  my  business  to  give 
you  no  interruption. 

There  be  some  trees  that  will  not  grow  under  the 
shadow  of  other  trees :  There  be  some  that  choose — 
a  man  may  say  so  by  way  of  allusion — to  thrive  un- 
der the  shadow  of  other  trees.  I  will  tell  you  what 
hath  thriven— I  will  not  say  what  you  have  cherished 
under  your  shadow  ;  that  were  loo  hard.  Instead  of 
Peace  and  Settlement — instead  of  mercy  and  truth 
being  brought  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace 
kissing  each  other,  by  '  your'  reconciling  the  Honest 
People  of  these  Nations,  and  settling  the  woftil  dis- 
tempers that  are  amongst  us  ;  which  had  been  glori- 
ous things  and  worthy  of  Christians  to  have  proposed 
— weeds  and  nettles,  briars  and  thorns  have  thriven 
under  your  shadow !  Dissetilement  and  division, 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction;  together  with  real 
dangers  to  the  whole — have  been  more  multiplied 
within  these  five  months  of  your  sitting,  than  in  some 
years  before !  Foundations  have  also  been  laid  for 
the  future  renewing  of  the  Troubles  of  these  Na- 
tions by  all  the  enemies  of  them  abroad  and  at  home 
Let  not  these  words  seem  too  sharp :  for  they  are 
true  as  any  mathematical  demonstrations  are,  or  can 
be.  I  say  the  enemies  of  the  peace  of  these  Nations 
abroad  and  at  home,  the  discontented  humours 
throughout  these  Nations — which  'products'  I  think 
no  man  will  grudge  to  call  by  that  name,  of  briars  and 
thorns — they  have  nourished  themselves  under  your 
shadow  I     [CVd  Parliament  looks  still  more  uneasy.'\ 

And  that  I  may  clearly  be  understood :  They  have 
taken  their  opportimities  from  your  sitting,  and  from 
the  ho(>es  they  had,  which  with  easy  conjecture  they 
might  take  up  and  conclude  that  there  would  be  no 
Settlement;  and  they  have  framed  their  designs,  pre- 
paring for  the  execution  of  them  accordingly.  Now 
whether — which  appertains  not  to  me  to  _judge  of, 
on  their  behalf — they  had  any  occasion  ministered 
for  this,  and  from  whence  they  had  it,  I  list  not  to 
make  any  scrutiny  or  search.  But  I  will  say  this  :  I 
think  they  had  it  not  from  me.  I  am  sure  they  had 
not '  from  me.'  From  whence  they  had,  is  not  my  bu- 
siness now  to  discourse  :  but  that  they  bad,  is  obvious 
to  every  man's  sense.  "What  preparations  they  have 
made,  to  be  executed  in  such  asea3<>r  as  they  thought 
fit  to  take  their  opportunity  from  .•  that  I  know,  not 
as  men  know  things  by  conjectu' .,  but  by  certain  de- 
monstrable knowledge.  That  i.ey  have  been  for 
some  time  past  furnishing  themselves  with  arms ; 
nothing  doubting  but  they  should  have  a  day  for  it; 
and  verily  believing  that,  whatsoever  their  former 
disappointments  were,  they  should  have  more  done  for 
them  by  and  from  our  own  divisions,  than  they  were 
able  to  do  for  themselves.  I  desire  to  be  understood 
That  in  all  I  have  to  say  of  this  subject,  you  will  take 
it  that  I  have  no  reservation  in  my  mrnd — as  I  have 
not — to  mingle  things  of  guess  and  suspicion  with 
things  of  fact ;  but  '  that'  the  things  I  am  telling  of 
are  fact ;  things  of  evident  demonstration. 

These  weeds,  briars  and  thorns — they  have  been 
preparing,  and  have  brought  their  designs  to  some 
maturity,  by  the  advantages  given  to  them,  as  afore- 
said, from  your  sitting  and  proceedings.  ["ATttm-fn- 
m  .""]  But  by  the  Waking  Eye  that  watched  over 
that  Cause  that  God  will  bless,  they  have  been,  and 
yet  are,  disappointed.  [Tea!}  And  having  men- 
tioned that  Cause,  I  say,  that  slighted  Cause — let  me 
speak  a  few  words  in  behalf  thereof;  though  it  may 
seem  too  long  a  digression.  Whosoever  despiseth 
if,  and  will  say.  It  is  non.  Causa  pro  Causa,  '  a 
Cause  without  a  Cause' — the  All-searching  Eye  be- 
fore mentioned  will  find  out  that  man ;  and  will 
judge  him,  as  one  that  regardeth  not  the  works  of 
God    nor  the   operations  of  His  hands !    [Modems 
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look  astonished.'i  For  which  God  hath  threatened 
that  He  will  cast  men  down,  and  not  build  them  up. 
That  *  man  who,'  because  he  can  dispute,  will  tell 
us  he  knt'w  not  when  the  cause  began,  nor  where  it 
is:  but  moddleth  it  according  to  his  own  intellect : 
ind  submits  not  to  the  appearances  of  God  in  the 
World  ;  and  therefore  lifts  up  his  heel  against  God, 
and  mocketh  at  all  His  providences;  laughinij  at 
the  observations,  made  up  not  without  reason  and  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  ihe  quickening  and  teaching  Spirit 
which  gives  life  to  these  other; — calling  such  obser- 
yations  "enthusiasms;"  such  men,  I  say,  no  won- 
der if  they  "stumble,  and  fall  backwards,  and  be 
broken,  and  snared  and  taken,"*  by  the  things  of 
which  they  are  so  wilfully  and  maliciously  ignorant  I 
The  Scriptures  say,  "  The  Rod  has  a  voice,  and  He 
will  make  Himself  known  by  the  judgments  which 
He  executed."  And  do  we  not  think  He  will,  and 
does,  by  the  providences  and  mercy  and  kindness 
which  He  hath  for  His  People  and  their  just  liber- 
ties :  "  whom  He  loves  as  the  apple  of  His  eye  V 
Doth  He  not  by  them  manifest  Himself?  And  is 
He  not  thereby  also  seen  giving  kingdoms  for  them, 
"giving  men  for  them,  and  people  for  their  lives" — 
As  it  is  in  Isaiah  Forty-third  If  Is  not  this  as  fair  a 
lecture  and  as  clear  speaking,  as  anything  our  dark 
reason,  left  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  can  col- 
lect from  them  ■?  By  this  voice  has  God  spoken  loud 
on  behalf  of  His  People,  by  judging  their  enemies  in 
the  late  War,  and  restoring  them  a  liberty  to  wor- 
ship with  the  freedom  of  their  estates  and  persons 
when  they  do  so.  And  thus  we  have  found  the 
Cause  of  God  by  the  works  of  God  ;  which  are  the 
the  testimony  of  God.  Upon  which  rock  whosoever 
splits  shall  suffer  shipwreck.  But  it  is  your  glory — 
and  it  is  mine,  if  I  have  any  in  the  world  concern- 
ing the  Interest  of  those  that  have  an  interest  in  a 
better  world — it  is  my  glory  that  I  know  a  Cause 
which  yet  we  have  7iot  lost :  but  do  hope  we  shall  take 
a  Utile  pleasure  rather  to  lose  our  lives  than  lose  ! 
[Hah  ']     But  you  will  excuse  this  long  digression. 

I  say  unto  yon,  Whilst  yon  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  these  Transactions,  that  Party,  that  Cavalier  Par- 
ty have  been  designing  and  preparing  to  put  this 
Nation  in  blood  again,  with  a  witness.  But  because 
I  am  confident  there  are  none  of  that  sort  here, 
therefore  I  shall  say  the  less  to  that.  Only  this  I 
must  tell  you  :  They  have  been  making  great  pre- 
parations of  arms  ;  and  I  do  believe  it  will  be  made 
evident  to  yon  that  they  have  raked  out  many  thou- 
sands of  arms,  even  all  that  this  city  could  afford, 
for  divers  months  last  past.  But  it  will  be  said, 
"  May  we  not  arm  ourselves  for  the  defence  of  our 
houses  ?  Will  anybody  find  fault  for  that  ■?"  Not 
for  that.  But  the  reason  for  their  doing  so  hath  been 
as  explicit,  and  under  as  clear  proof,  as  the  fact  of 
doing  so.  For  which  I  hope,  by  the  justice  of  the 
land,  some  will,  in  the  face  of  the  Nation,  answer  it 
with  their  lives:  and  then  the  business  will  be  pret- 
ty well  out  of  doubt.  Banks  of  money  have  been 
framing,  for  these  and  other  such  like  uses.  Letters 
have  been  issued  with  privy-seals,  to  as  sreat  per- 
sons as  mo!^t  are  in  the  Nation,  for  the  advance  of 
money — which  'Letters'  have  been  discovered  to 
us  by  the  persons  themselves.  Commissions  for 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  and  command  of  cas- 
tles, have  been  likewise  given  from  Charles  Stuart, 
since  your  sitting.  And  what  the  general  insolences 
of  that  Party  have  been,  the  Honest  People  have 
been  sensible  of,  and  can  very  well  testify. 

*  Isaiah,  xxviii.  13.  A  text  that  had  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  Oliver :  see  Letter  to  the  General  As.sembly, 
antea,  i  ,  448. 

t  Isaiah,  xliiL  3,  4  :  Another  prophecy  of  awful  moment  to 
his  Highness  :  see  Speech  I.,  p.  49. 


It  hath  not  only  been  thus.  But  as  in  a  quinsy  or 
pleurisy,  where  the  humour  fixeth  on  one  part,  give 
it  scope,  all  'disease '  will  gather  to  that  place,  to 
the  hazarding  of  the  whole  :  and  it  is  natural  to 
do  so  till  it  destroy  life  in  that  person  on  whom- 
soever this  befals.  So  likewise  will  these  diseases 
take  accidental  catises  of  aggravation  of  their  dis- 
temper. And  this  was  that  which  I  did  assert.  That 
they  have  taken  accidental  causes  for  the  growing 
and  increasing  of  those  distempers — as  much  as 
would  have  been  in  the  natural  body  if  timely  reme- 
dy were  not  applied  And  indeed  things  were  come 
to  that  pass — in  respect  of  which  I  shall  ^ive  you  a 
particular  account — that  no  mortal  physician,  if  the 
(jreat  Iliysician  had  notstepp-d  in,  cculd  have  cured 
the  distemper.  Shall  I  lay  this  upon  your  account, 
or  my  own  1  I  am  sure  I  can  lay  it  upon  God's  ac- 
count :  That  if  He  had  not  stepped  in,  the  disease 
had  been  mortal  and  destructive  ! 

And  what  is  all  thisl  'What  are  these  new  dis- 
eases that  have  gathered  to  this  point  V  Truly  I 
mu.st  needs  still  say  :  "  A  comjiany  of  men  like  briars 
and  thorns  ;"  and  worse,  if  worse  can  be.  Of  another 
sort  than  those  before  mentioned  to  you.  These  also 
have  been  and  yet  are  endeavouring  to  put  us  into 
blood  and  into  confusion;  more  desperate  and  dan- 
gerous confusion  than  England  ever  yet  saw.  [Ana- 
baptist Levellers. '1  And  1  must  say,  as  when  Gideon 
commanded  his  son  to  fall  upon  Zebaand  Zaimunna, 
and  slay  them,  they  thought  it  more  noble  to  die  by 
the  hand  of  a  man  than  of  a  stripling — which  shows 
there  is  some  contentment  in  the  hand  by  which  a 
man  falls:  so  it  is  some  satisfaction  if  a  Common- 
wealth must  perish,  that  it  perish  by  men,  and  not  by 
the  hands  of  persons  difTermg  little  from  beasts ! 
That  if  it  must  needs  suffer,  it  should  rather  suffer 
from  rich  men  than  from  poor  men,  who,  as  Solo- 
mon says,  "  when  they  oppress,  leave  nothing  be- 
hind them,  but  are  as  a  sweeping  rain,"  Now  such 
as  these  also  are  grown  up  under  your  shadow.  But 
it  will  be  asked.  What  have  they  done  1  I  hope, 
though  they  pretend  "  Commonwealth's  Interest," 
they  have  had  no  encouragement  from  you ;  but 
have,  as  in  the  former  case,  rather  taken  it  than  that 
you  have  administered  any  cause  unto  them  for  so 
doing.  '  Any  cause'  from  delays,  from  hopes  that 
this  Parliament  would  not  settle,  from  Pamphlets 
mentioning  strange  Votes  and  Resolves  of  yours  ; 
which  I  hope  did  abuse  you  !  But  thus  you  see  that, 
whatever  the  grounds  were,  these  have  been  the  ef- 
fects. And  thus  I  have  laid  these  things  before  you  ; 
and  you  and  others  will  be  easily  able  to  judge  how 
far  you  are  concerned. 

"  What  these  men  have  done  1"  They  also  have 
laboured  to  pervert,  where  they  could,  and  as  they 
could,  the  Honest-meaning  People  of  the  Nation. 
They  have  laboured  to  engage  some  in  the  Army  : — 
and  I  doubt  that  not  only  they,  but  some  others  also, 
very  well  known  to  you,  have  helped  to  this  work  of 
debauching  and  dividing  the  Army.  They  have, 
they  have  !  [Overton,  Allen  and  Company,  your 
Highness .']  I  would  be  loath  to  say  Who,  Where, 
and  How  ;  much  more  loath  to  say  they  were  any  of 
your  number.  But  I  can  say  :  Endeavours  have  been 
'  made'  to  put  the  Army  into  a  distemper,  and  to  feed 
that  which  is  the  worst  humour  in  the  Army.  Which 
though  it  was  not  a  mastering  humour,  yet  these 
took  advantage  from  delay  of  the  Settlement,  and  the 
practices  before  mentioned,  and  the  stopping  of  the 
pay  of  the  Army,  to  run  us  into  Free-quarter,  and  to 
bring  us  into  the  inconveniences  most  to  be  feared  and 
avoided. — What  if  I  am  able  to  make  it  appear  in 
fact.  That  some  amongst  you  have  run  into  the  City 
of  London,  to  persuade  to  Petitions  and  Addresses  to 
you  for  reversing  your  own  Votes  that  you  have  pass- 
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ed  ■?  Whether  these  practices  were  in  favour  of  your 
Liberties,  or  tended  to  beget  hopes  of  Peace  and  Set- 
tlement from  you  ;  and  whether  debauching  the  Array 
in  England,  as  is  before  expressed,  and  star\ing  it, 
ajid  putting  it  upon  Free-quarter,  and  occasioning 
and  necessitating  the  greatest  part  thereof  in  Scot- 
land to  march  into  England,  leaving  the  remainder 
thereof  to  have  their  throats  cut  there;  and  kindling 
for  the  test  a  fire  in  our  own  bosoms,  were  for  the 
advantage  of  affairs  here,  let  the  world  judge ! 

This  I  tell  you  also  :  That  the  correspondence  held 
with  the  Interest  of  the  Cavaliers,  by  that  Patty  of 
men  called  Levellers,  who  call  themselves  Common- 
wealth's-men,  '  is  in  our  hands.'  Whose  Declara- 
tions were  framed  to  that  purpose,  and  ready  to  be 
published  at  the  time  of  their  '  projected'  common 
Rising :  whereof,  '  I  say,'  we  are  possessed ;  and 
for  which  we  have  the  confession  of  themselves  now 
in  custody ;  who  confess  also  they  built  their  hopes 
upon  the  assurance  they  had  of  the  Parliament's  not 
agreeing  to  a  Settlement: — whether  these  humours 
have  not  nourished  themselves  under  your  boughs,  is 
the  subject  of  my  present  discourse  ;  and  I  think  I 
shall  say  not  amiss,  if  I  affirm  it  to  be  so.  [His 
Highness  looks  animated  .']  And  I  most  say  it  again. 
That  that  which  hath  been  their  advantage,  thus  to 
raise  disturbance,  hath  been  by  the  loss  of  those  gol- 
den opportunities  which  God  had  put  into  your  hands 
for  Settlement.  Judge  you  whether  these  things 
were  thus,  or  not,  when  you  first  sat  down.  I  am 
sure  things  were  not  thus !  There  was  a  very  great 
peace  and  sedateness  throughout  these  Nations  ;  and 
great  expectations  of  a  happy  Settlement.  Which  I 
remembered  to  you  at  the  beginning  in  my  Stieech  ; 
and  hoped  you  would  have  entered  on  your  business 
as  you  found  it.  ["  Hum-m'  JVe  had  a  Constiti*- 
tion  to  make  .'"] 

There  was  a  Government  '  already'  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  People — I  say  a  Government  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  People,  for  many  months.  It  hath  now 
been  exercised  near  Fifteen  Months  :  and  if  it  were 
needful  that  I  should  tell  you  how  it  came  into  their 
possession,  and  how  willingly  they  received  it ;  how 
all  Law  and  Justice  were  distributed  from  it,  in  every 
respect,  as  to  life,  liberty  and  estate  ;  how  it  was 
owned  by  God,  as  being  the  dispensation  of  His  pro- 
vidence after  Twelve  Years  War ;  and  sealed  and  wit- 
nessed unto  by  the  People — I  should  but  repeat  what 
I  said  in  my  last  Speech  unto  you  in  this  place  :  and 
therefore  I  forbear.  When  you  were  entered  upon 
this  Government ;  ravelling  into  it — You  know  I 
took  no  notice  what  you  were  doing — [JVoricill  now, 
your  Highiuss  ;  let  the  Sentence  drop .'] — If  you  had 
gone  upon  that  foot  of  account.  To  have  made  such 
good  and  wholesome  provisions  for  the  Good  of  the 
People  of  these  Nations  '  as  were  wanted ;'  for  the 
settling  of  such  matters  in  things  of  Religion  as  would 
have  upheld  and  given  countenance  to  a  Godly  Min- 
istry, and  yet  •  as'  would  have  given  a  just  liberty  to 
godly  men  of  different  judgments — '  to'  men  of  the 
same  faith  with  them  that  you  call  the  Orthodox  Min- 
istry in  England,  as  it  is  well  known  the  Independ- 
ents are,  and  many  under  the  form  of  Baptism  who 
are  sound  in  the  faith,  and  though  they  may  perhaps 
be  different  in  judgment  in  some  lesser  matters,  yet 
as  true  Christians  both  looking  for  salvation  only  by 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  men  professing  the  fear 
of  God,  and  having  recourse  to  the  name  of  God  as 
to  a  strong  tower — I  say  you  might  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  have  settled  peace  and  quietness  among  all 
professing  Godliness  ;  and  might  have  been  instru- 
mental, if  not  to  have  healed  the  breaches,  yet  to 
have  kept  the  Godly  of  all  judgments  from  running 
one  upon  another ;  and  by  keeping  them  from  being 
ovemm  by  a  Conunon  Enemy,  '  have'  rendered  them 


and  these  Nations  both  secare,  happy  and  well  Mtis- 
fied.     [And  the  Constitution  !     Hum-rn-m  f] 

Are  these  things  done;  or  any  things  towards 
them  1  Is  there  not  yet  upon  the  spirits  of  men  a 
strange  itch  ?  Nothing  will  satisfy  them  unless  they 
can  press  their  finger  upon  their  brethren's  conscien- 
ces, to  pinch  them  there.  To  do  this  was  no  part  of 
the  Contest  we  had  with  the  Common  Adversary 
For  '  indeed '  Religion  was  not  the  thing  at  first  con- 
tested for  '  at  all  ;'*  but  God  brought  it  to  that  issue 
at  last ;  and  gave  it  unto  us  by  way  of  redundancy  : 
and  at  last  it  proved  to  be  that  which  was  most  dear 
to  us.  And  wherein  consisted  this  more  than  in  ob- 
taining that  liberty  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishops 
to  all  species  of  Ftotestants  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  their  own  light  and  consciences  1  For  want 
of  which  many  of  our  brethren  forsook  their  native 
countries  to  seek  their  bread  from  strangers,  and  to 
live  in  howling  Yfildeinesses  {Our  poor  brethren  of 
JVew  England  .'1 ;  and  for  which  also  many  that 
remained  here  were  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  abused 
and  made  the  scorn  of  the  Nation.  Those  that  were 
sound  in  the  faith,  how  proper  was  it  for  them  to  la- 
bour for  liberty,  that  men  might  not  be  trampled  upon 
for  their  consciences!  Had  not  they  'themselves' 
laboured,  but  lately,  under  the  weight  of  persecution  ? 
And  was  it  fit  for  ihem  to  sit  heavy  upon  others  "?  Is 
it  ingenuous  to  ask  liberty,  and  not  to  give  it  1  What 
greater  hypocrisy  than  for  those  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  Bishops  to  become  the  greatest  oppressors 
themselves,  so  soon  as  their  yoke  was  removed  t  I 
could  wish  that  they  who  call  for  liberty  now  also 
had  not  too  much  of  that  spirit,  if  the  power  were  ia 
their  hands ! — As  for  profane  persons,  blasphemers, 
such  as  preach  sedition ;  the  contentious  railers,  evil- 
speakers,  who  seek  by  evil  words  to  corrupt  good 
manners ;  persons  of  loose  conversation — punish- 
ment from  the  Civil  Magistrate  ought  to  meet  with 
these.  Because,  if  they  pretend  conscience  ;  yet 
walking  disorderly  and  not  according  but  contrary  to 
the  Gospel,  and  even  to  natural  lights — they  are  judg- 
ed of  all.  And  their  sins  being  open,  make  them 
subjects  of  the  Magistrate's  sword,  who  ought  not  to 
bear  it  in  vain.  The  discipline  of  the  Army  was 
such,  that  a  man  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
there,  of  whom  we  could  take  notice  he  was  guilty 
of  such  practices  as  these. — 

And  therefore  how  happy  would  England  have 
been,  and  you  and  I,  if  the  Lord  had  led  you  on  to 
have  settled  upon  such  good  accounts  as  these  are, 
and  to  have  discountenanced  such  practices  as  the 
other,  and  left  men  in  disputable  things  free  to  their 
own  consciences  !  Which  was  well  provided  for  by 
the  'Instrument  of  Government ;  and  liberty  left  to 
provide  against  what  was  apparently  evil.  Judge 
you.  Whether  the  contest'mg  for  things  that  were  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Government  hath  been  profitable 
expense  of  time,  for  the  good  of  these  Nations !  By 
means  whereof  you  may  see  you  have  wholly  elapsed 
your  time,  and  done  just  nothing  ! — I  will  say  this  to 
you,  in  behalf  of  the  Long  Parliament :  That,  had 
such  an  expedient  as  this  Government  been  proposed 
to  them  ;  and  could  they  have  seen  the  Cause  of  God 
thus  provided  for  ;  and  been,  by  debates,  enlightened 
in  the  grounds  'of  it,'  whereby  the  difficulties  might 
have  been  cleared  '  to  them,'  and  the  reason  of  the 
whole  enforced,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
Iiersons,  with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Peo- 
ple, and  affairs  both  abroad  and  at  home  when  it  was 
undertaken  might  have  been  well  weighed  '  by  them  :* 
I  think  in  my  conscience — well  as  they  were  thought 
to  love  their  seats — they  would  have  proceeded  in 

*  Power  of  the  Militia  was  the  point  upon  which  the  actual 
War  began.  A  statement  not  false  ;  yet  truer  m  form  than  it 
is  in  essence. 
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another  manner  than  you  have  done  ;  And  not  have 
exposed  things  to  these  difficulties  and  hazards  they 
now  are  at ;  nor  given  occasion  to  leave  the  People 
so  dissettled  as  they  now  are.  Who,  I  dare  say,  in 
the  soberest  and  most  judicious  part  of  them,  did  ex- 
pect, not  a  questioning,  but  a  doing  of  things  in  pur- 
suance of  the  '  Instrument  of  Government.  And  if 
I  be  not  misinformed,  very  many  of  you  came  up 
with  this  satisfaction  ;  having  had  time  enough  to 
Weigh  and  consider  the  same. 

And  when  1  say  "  such  an  expedient  as  this  Gov- 
ernment " — wherein  I  dare  assert  there  is  a  just  lib- 
erty to  the  People  of  God,  and  the  just  Rights  of  the 
People  in  these  Nations  provided  for — I  can  put  the 
issue  thereof  upon  the  clearest  reason ;  whatsoever 
any  go  about  to  suggest  to  the  contrary.  But  this 
not  being  the  time  and  place  of  such  an  averment, 
'I  forbear  at  present.'  For  satisfaction's  sake  here- 
in, enough  is  said  in  a  Book  entitled  'A  State  of  the 
Case  of  the  Commonwealth,''  published  in  January, 
1653*  And  for  myself,  J  desire  not  to  keep  my 
place  in  this  Government  an  hour  longer  than  I  may 
preserve  England  in  its  just  rights,  and  may  protect 
the  People  of  God  in  such  a  just  Liberty  of  their 
Consciences  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  And 
therefore  if  this  Parliament  have  judged  things  to  be 
otherwise  than  as  I  have  stated  them — it  had  been 
huge  friendliness  between  persons  who  had  such  a 
reciprocation  in  so  great  concernments  to  the  public, 
for  them  to  have  convincf^d  me  in  what  particulars 
therein  my  error  lay  !  Of  which  I  never  yet  had  a 
word  from  you !  But  if,  instead  thereof,  your  time 
has  been  spent  in  setting  up  somewhat  else,  upon  an- 
other bottom  than  this  stands  '  upon  ' — it  looks  as  if 
the  laying  grounds  foi  d  quarrel  had  rather  been  de- 
signed than  to  give  the  People  scttlem.ent.  If  it  be 
thus,  it's  well  your  labours  have  not  arrived  to  any 
maturity  at  all !  [Old  Parliament  looks  agitated  ; 
agitated,  yet  constant  r\ 

This  Government  called  you  hither;  the  constitution 
thereof  being  limited  so — a  Single  Person  and  a  Par- 
liament. And  this  was  thought  most  agreeable  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  Nation ;  having  had  expe- 
(rience  enough,  by  trial  of  other  conclusions  ;  judging 
Ithis  most  likely  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  Monarchy 
ion  the  one  hand,  and  of  Democracy  on  the  other ; — 
and  yet  not  to  found  Dominium  in  Gratia  '  either.' 
[  Your  Highness  does  not  claim  to  be  here  as  Kings  do. 
By  Grace,  then?  JVo.']  And  if  so,  then  certainly  to 
make  the  Authority  more  than  a  mere  notion,  it  was 
requisite  that  it  should  be  as  it  is  in  this  •  Frame  of 
Government ;  which  puts  it  upon  a  true  and  equal 
balance.  It  has  been  already  submitted  to  the  ju- 
dicious, true  and  honest  People  of  this  Nation, 
Whether  the  balance  be  not  equal  ■?  And  what 
their  judgment  is,  is  visible — by  submission  to  it ; 
by  acting  upon  it ;  by  restraining  their  Trustees  from 
meddling  with  it.  And  it  neither  asks  nor  needs 
any  better  ratification !  [Hear.'}  But  when  Trus- 
jtees  in  Parliament  shall,  by  experience,  find  any 
[evil  in  any  parts  of  this  'Frame  of  Government, 
•a question'  leferred  by  the  Government  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Protector  and  Parliament 
— of  which  evil  or  evils  Time  itself  will  be  the  best 
discoverer: — how  can  it  be  reasonably  imagined  that 
a  Person  or  Persons,  coming  in  by  election,  and 
standing  under  such  obligations,  and  so  limited,  and 
so  necessitated,  by  oath  to  govern  for  the  People's 
good,  and  to  make  their  love,  under  God,  the  best 
underpropping  and  only  safe  footing: — how  can  it,  1 
say,  be  imagined,  that  the  present  or  succeeding  Po- 
tectors  will  refuse  to  agree  to  alter  any  such  thing  in 
•  Read  it  he  who  wants  satisfaction :  '  Printed  I)y  Thomas 
Newcomb,  London.  1653-4  :'—' wrote  with  great  spirit  of 
language  and  stibtility  of  argument,'  says  the  Partiamtntary 
History  (.XX.,  419.) 


the  Government  as  may  be  found  to  be  for  the  good 
of  the  People  1  Or  to  recede  from  anything  which 
he  might  be  convinced  casts  t.he  balance  too  much  to 
the  Single  Person  '?  Ana  ahhough,  for  the  present, 
the  keeping  up  and  having  in  his  power  the  Militia 
seems  the  hardest  'condition,'  yet  if  the  jinwerof 
the  Militia  should  be  yielded  up  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  when  there  is  as  much  need  of  it  to  keep  this 
Cause  (now  most  evidently  impugned  by  all  Enemies>, 
as  there  was  to  get  it  '  for  the  sake  of  this  Cause  ;' 
what  would  become  of  us  p.ll !  Or  if  it  should  not  be 
equally  placed  in  him  and  the  Parliament,  but  yield- 
ded  up  at  any  time — it  determines  his  power  either 
for  doing  the  good  he  ought,  or  hindering  Parliaments 
from  perpetuating  themselves;  from  imposing  what 
Religion  they  please  on  the  consciences  of  men,  or 
what  Government  they  please  upon  the  Nation. 
Thereby  subjecting  us  to  dissettlement  in  every  Par- 
liament, and  to  the  desperate  consequences  thereof. 
And  if  the  Nation  shall  happen  to  fall  into  a  blessed 
Peace,  how  easily  and  certainly  will  their  charge 
be  taken  off,  and  their  forces  be  disbanded  !  And 
then  where  will  the  danger  be  to  have  the  Militia  thus 
staled  1 

What  if  I  should  say  :  If  there  be  a  disproportion, 
or  disequality  as  to  the  power,  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  !  And  if  this  be  so.  Wherein  have  you  had 
cause  to  quarrel  1  What  demonstrations  have  you 
held  forth  to  settle  me  to  your  opinion  1  I  would  you 
had  made  me  so  happy  as  to  have  let  me  known  your 
ground!  I.  have  made  a  free  and  ingenuous  confes- 
sion of  my  faith  to  you.  And  I  could  have  wished  it 
had  been  in  your  hearts  to  have  agreed  that  some 
friendly  and  cordial  debates  might  have  been  toward 
mutual  conviction.  Was  there  none  amongst  you  to 
move  such  a  thing  "?  No  fitne.ss  to  listen  to  it  ?  No 
desire  of  a  right  understanding  1  If  it  be  not  folly  ia 
me  to  listen  to  Town-talk,  such  things  have  beea 
proposed  ;  and  rejected,  with  stiffness  and  severity, 
once  and  again.  Was  it  not  likely  to  have  been  more 
advantageous  to  the  good  of  this  Nation?  I  will  eay 
this  to  you  for  myself ;  and  to  that  I  have  my  con- 
science as  a  thousand  witnesses,  and  1  have  my  com- 
fort and  contentment  in  it;  and  I  have  the  witness  '  too' 
of  divers  here,  who  I  think  truly  '  would'  scorn  to 
own  me  in  a  lie  :  That  I  would  not  have  been  averse 
to  any  alteration,  of  the  good  of  w^hich  I  might  have 
been  convinced.  Although  I  could  not  have  agreed 
to  the  taking  it  ofTthe  foundation  on  which  it  stands ; 
namely,  the  acceptance  and  consent  of  the  People. 
["  Our  sanction  not  needed,  then.'"'} 

I  will  not  presage  what  you  have  been  about,  or 
doing,  in  all  this  time.  Nor  do  I  love  to  make  con- 
jectures. But  I  mufct  tell  you  this  :  That  as  I  under- 
took this  Government  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart 
and  as  before  God,  and  to  do  the  part  of  an  honest 
man,  and  to  be  true  to  the  Interest — which  in  my 
conscience  'I  think'  ia  dear  to  many  of  you;  though 
it  is  not  always  understood  what  God  in  His  wisdom 
may  hide  from  us,  as  to  Peace  and  Scttlenif  nt : — so  I 
can  say  that  no  particular  interest,  either  of  myself, 
estate,  honour  or  family,  arc,  or  have  been,  prevalent 
with  me  to  this  undertaking  For  if  you  had,  upon 
the  old  Government,'*  offered  me  this  one,  this  one 
thing — I  speak  as  thus  advised,  and  before  God  ;  as 
having  been  to  this  day  of  this  opinion  ;  and  this 
hath  been  my  constant  judgment,  well  known  to  many 
who  hear  me  speak  : — if,  'I  say,'  this  one  thing  had 
been  inserted,  this  one  thins.  That  the  Government 
should  have  been  placed  in  my  Family  hereditarily,  I 
would  have  rejected  it!t  And  I  could  have  done  no 
•  Means  '  the  existing  Instrument  of  Government '  without 
modilication  of  yours. 

+  The  matter  in  debate,  mnning  very  high  nt  this  jiinctum , 
in  the  Parliament,  was  with  regard  to  the  Single  Pe> son's 
being  hereditary.   Hence  partly  the  Protector's  emphasis  hens. 
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other  according  to  my  present  conacience  and  light. 
I  will  !eli  you  my  reason  ;  —though  I  cannot  tell  what 
God  will  do  with  me,  nor  with  you,  nor  with  the  Na- 
tion for  throwing  away  precious  opportunities  com- 
mitted to  us 

This  hath  been  my  principle  ;  and  I  liked  it,  whon 
this  Government  Citmr*  first  to  be  proi>os^d  to  me.  That 
it  puts  us  otf  that  hereditary  way  Well  looking  that 
God  hith  declared  whit  Government  He  delivered  to 
the  Jews  ;  and  '  th.tt  be' placed  it  upon  such  Persons  as 
had  been  instrument^  for  the  Conduct  and  Deliver- 
ance of  His  People.  And  considering  that  Promise 
in  Jiaiah,  "  That  God  would  give  Rulers  as  at  the 
first  and  Judges  as  at  the  beginning,"  I  did  not  know 
but  that  God  might  'now'  begin — and  though  at  pre- 
sent, with  a  most  unworthy  person  ;  yet,  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, it  might  be  after  this  manner;  and  I  thought 
this  might  usher  it  in  !  {A  noble  thou^t,  your  High- 
ness .']  I  am  speaking  as  to  my  judgment  against 
making  Government  hereditary.  To  have  men,  cho- 
sen, for  their  love  to  God  and  to  Truth  and  Justice  ; 
and  not  to  to  have  it  hereditary.  For  as  it  is  in  the 
£ccUsiastes  :  "  Who  knoweth  whether  he  may  beget 
a  fool  or  a  wise  man  1"  Honest  or  not  honest,  what- 
ever they  be,  they  must  come  in,  on  that  plan  ;  be- 
cause the  Government  is  made  a  patrimony  ! — And 
this  I  perhaps  do  declare  with  too  much  earnestness ; 
as  being  my  own  concernment;  and  know  not  what 
place  it  may  have  in  your  hearts,  and  in  those  of  the 
Good  People  in  the  Nation.  But  however  it  be,  I 
have  comfort  in  this  my  truth  and  plainness. 

I  have  thus  told  you  my  thoughts;  which  truly  I 
have  declared  to  you  in  the  fear  of  God,  as  knowing 
He  will  not  be  mocked  ;  and  in  the  strength  of  God, 
as  knowing  and  rejoicing  that  I  am  supported  in  my 
speaking  ;—esiiecially  when  I  do  not  form  or  frame 
things  without  the  compass  of  integrity  and  honesty  ; 
'  so'  that  my  own  conscience  gives  me  not  the  lie  to 
what  I  say.     And  then  in  what  I  say,  I  can  rejoice. 

Now  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to  you.  Of  that,  I 
most  profess  in  the  came  of  the  same  Lord,  and  wish 
there  had  been  no  cause  that  I  should  have  thus  spo- 
ken to  you !  I  told  you  that  I  came  with  joy  the  first 
time  ;  with  some  regret  the  second  ;  yet  now  I  siieak 
with  most  regret  of  all !  I  look  upon  you  as  having 
among  you  many  persons  that  I  could  lay  down  my 
life  individually  for  I  could,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  desire  to  lay  down  my  life  for  you.  So  far  am 
I  from  having  an  unkind  or  unchristian  heart  towards 
you  in  your  particular  capacities  !  1  have  this  indeed 
as  a  work  most  incumbent  upon  me  ;  this  of  speaking 
these  things  to  you.'  I  consulted  what  might  be  my 
duty  in  such  a  day  as  this  ;  casting  up  all  considera- 
tions. I  must  confess,  as  I  told  you  that  I  did  think 
occasionally.  This  Nation  had  suffered  extremely  in 
the  respects  mentioned ;  as  also  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  e.xi>ectatioiis  of  that  justice  which  was 
due  to  ths  m  by  your  sitting  thus  long.  '  Sitting  thus 
long  ;'  and  what  have  you  brought  forth  ?  1  did  not 
nor  cannot  comprehend  what  it  is.  I  would  be  loath 
to  call  It  a  Fate  ;  that  were  too  paganish  a  word 
But  there  has  been  Something  in  it  that  we  had  not 
in  our  expectations. 

I  did  think  also,  for  myself.  That  I  am  like  to  meet 
rff ith  difiicultifs ;  and  that  this  Nation  will  not,  as  it  is 
fit  it  shouid  not,  be  deluded  with/^re/exf«  of  Necessity 
in  that  great  basiness  of  raising  of  Money.  And  were 
it  not  that  I  can  make  some  dilemmas  upon  which  to 
resolve  some  things  of  my  conscience,  judgment  and 
actions,  I  should  sink  at  the  very  prospect  of  my  en- 
counters. Some  of  them  are  general,  some  are  more 
special.  [Hear  the  "dilemmas."']  Supposing  this 
Cause  or  this  business  must  be  carried  on,  it  is  either 
of  God  or  of  man.  If  it  be  of  man,  I  would  [  had  never 
touched  it  with  a  finger.     IHear  .']     If  I  had  not  a 


hope  fixed  in  me  that  this  Cause  and  this  Business 
was  of  God,  I  would  many  years  ago  have  run  from 
it.  If  it  be  of  God,  He  will  bear  it  up.  [Yea  .']  If 
it  be  of  man,  it  will  tumble  ;  as  every  thing  that  hath 
been  of  man  since  the  world  began  hath  done.  And 
what  are  all  our  Histories,  and  other  Traditions  of 
Actions  in  former  times,  but  God  manifesting  Him- 
self, that  He  hath  shaken  and  tumbled  down  and 
trampled  upon,  everything  that  He  hath  not  planted  1 
[  Yes,  your  Hi^iness  ;  such  is,  teas  and  for  ever  will 
be,  the  History  of  Man,  deeply  as  tee  poor  Moderns 
hate  now  forgotten  it :  and  the  Bible  of  every  Nation 
is  its  Oum  History  ;  if  it  have,  or  had,  any  real  Bi- 
ble .']  And  as  this  is,  so  '  let'  the  All-wise  God  deal 
with  it.  If  this  be  of  human  structure  and  invention, 
and  if  it  be  an  old  Plotting  and  Contriving  to  bring 
things  to  this  Issue,  and  that  they  arc  not  the  Binha 
of  Providence — then  they  will  tumble.  But  if  the 
Lord  take  pleasure  in  England,  and  if  He  will  do  us 
good — He  is  very  able  to  bear  us  up  !  Let  the  diffi- 
culties be  whatsoever  they  will,  we  shall  in  His 
strength  be  able  to  encotmter  with  them.  And  I  bless 
God  I  have  been  inured  to  difficulties ;  and  I  never 
found  God  failing  when  I  trusted  in  Him.  I  can 
laugh  and  sing,  in  my  hean,  when  I  speak  of  these 
things  to  you  or  elsewhere.  And  though  some  may 
think  it  an  hard  thing  To  raise  Money  without  Par- 
liamentary Authority  upon  this  Nation ;  yet  I  have 
another  argument  to  the  Good  People  of  this  Natioii, 
if  they  would  be  safe,  and  yet  have  no  belter  princi- 
ple :  Whether  they  prefer  the  having  of  their  will 
though  it  be  their  destruction,  rather  than  comply 
with  things  of  Necessity  1  That  will  excuse  roe.  Bat 
I  should  wrong  my  native  country  to  suppose  this. 

For  I  look  at  the  People  of  these  Nations  as  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord :  and  they  are  a  People  blessed 
by  God.  They  have  been  so  ;  and  they  will  be  so, 
by  reason  of  that  immortal  seed  which  hath  been, 
and  is,  among  them :  those  Regenerated  Ones  in  the 
land,  of  several  judgments ;  who  are  all  the  flock  of 
Christ,  and  lambs  of  Chris-t.  *  His,'  though  perhaps 
under  many  unruly  passions,  and  troubles  of  spirit ; 
whereby  they  give  disqnietto  themselves  and  others: 
yet  they  are  not  so  to  God  ;  since  to  us  He  is  a  God 
of  other  patience  ;  and  He  will  own  the  least  of 
Truth  in  the  hearts  of  His  People.  And  the  People  be- 
ing the  blessing  of  God,  they  will  not  be  so  angry  but 
they  will  prefer  their  safety  to  their  passions,  and  their 
real  security  to  forms,  when  Necessity  calls  for  Sup- 
plies. Had  they  not  well  been  acquainted  with  this  prin- 
ciple, they  had  never  seen  this  day  of  Gospel  Liberty. 
But  if  any  man  shall  object,  "  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
talk  of  Necessities,  when  men  create  Necessities: 
would  not  the  Lord  Protector  make  himself  great  and 
his  family  great  1  Doth  not  he  make  these  Necessitiesi 
And  then  he  will  come  upon  the  People  with  his  argu- 
ment of  Necessity !" — This  were  something  hard  in- 
deed. But  I  have  not  yet  known  what  it  is  to  "  make 
Necessities,"  whatsoever  the  thoughts  or  judgments  of 
men  are.  And  I  say  this,  not  only  to  this  Assembly,  but 
to  the  world.  That  the  man  liveih  not  who  can  come  to 
me  and  charge  me  with  having,  in  these  great  Revolu- 
tions, "  made  Necessities."  I  challenge  even  all 
that  fear  God.  And  as  God  hath  saTd,  "  My  glory  I 
will  not  give  unto  another,"  let  men  take  heed  and 
be  tw^ice  advised  how  they  call  His  Revolutions,  the 
things  of  God,  and  His  working  of  things  from  one 
period  to  another — how,  I  say,  they  call  them  Neces- 
sities of  men's  creation  !  For  by  so  doing,  they  do 
vilify  and  lessen  the  works  of  God,  and  rob  Him  of 
His  glory  ;  which  He  hath  said  He  will  not  give  unto 
another,  nor  suffer  to  be  taken  from  Him  f  We 
know  what  God  did  to  Herod,  when  he  was  applaud- 
ed and  did  not  acknowledge  God.  And  God  know- 
eth what  He  will  do  with  men,  when  they  call  Uis 
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Revolutions  human  designs,  and  so  detract  from  His 
glory.  These  issues  and  events  have  not  been  fore- 
cast ;  but  •  were '  sudden  Providences  in  things : 
■whereby  carnal  and  worldly  men  are  enraged  ;  and 
Tinder  and  at  which,  many,  and  I  fear  some  good 
men,  have  murmured  and  repined,  because  disap- 
pointed of  their  mistaken  fancies.  But  still  all  these 
things  have  been  the  wise  disposings  of  the  Almighty  ; 
though  instruments  have  had  their  passions  and  frail- 
ties. And  I  think  it  is  nn  honour  to  God  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Necessities  to  have  been  of  God's  imposing, 
when  truly  they  have  been  so,  as  indeed  ihey  have. 
Let  us  take  our  sin  in  our  actions  to  ourselves  ;  it's 
much  more  safe  than  to  judge  things  so  contingent, 
as  if  there  were  not  a  God  that  ruled  the  Earth  ! 

"We  know  the  Lord  hath  poured  this  Nation  from 
yessel  to  vessel,  till  he  poured  it  into  your  lap,  when 
you  came  first  together.  I  am  confident  that  it  came 
so  into  your  hands ;  and  was  not  judged  by  you  to  be 
from  oounterfeited  or  feigned  Necessity,  but  by  Di- 
vine Providence  and  Dispensation.  Anil  this  I  speak 
with  more  earnestness,  because  I  speak  for  God  and 
not  for  men.  I  would  have  any  man  to  come  and 
tell  of  the  Transactions  that  have  been,  and  of  those 
periods  of  time  wherein  God  hath  made  these  Revo- 
lutions; and  find  where  he  can  fix  a  feigned  Neces- 
sity !  I  could  recite  particulars,  if  either  my  strength 
would  serve  one  to  speak,  or  yours  to  hear.  If  you 
would  consider*  the  great  Hand  of  God  in  His  great 
Dispensations,  you  would  find  that  there  is  scarce  a 
man  who  fell  otf  at  any  period  of  time  when  God 
had  any  work  to  do,  who  can  give  God  or  His  work 
at  this  day  a  good  word. 

"  It  was,"  say  some,  "  the  cunning  of  the  Lord 
Protector,"— I  take  it  to  myself—"  it  was  the  craft 
of  such  a  man,  and  his  plot,  that  hath  brought  it 
about !"  And,  as  they  say  in  other  countries,  "  There 
are  five  or  six  cunning  men  in  England  that  have 
skill;  they  do  all  these  things."  Oh!  what  blas- 
phemy is  this!  Because  men  that  are  without  God 
in  the  world,  and  walk  not  with  Him,  know  not  what 
it  is  to  pray  or  believe,  and  to  receive  returns  from 
God,  and  to  be  spoken  unto  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  speaks  without  a  Written  Word  sometimes,  yet 
according  to  it !  God  hath  spoken  heretofore  in  di- 
vers manners.  Let  Him  speak  as  He  pleaseth.  Hath 
He  not  given  us  liberty,  nay  is  it  not  our  duty, 
To  go  to  the  Law  and  the  Testimony  1  And  there 
we  shall  find  that  there  have  been  impressions,  in 
extraordinary  cases,  as  well  without  the  Written 
Word  as  with  it.  And  therefore  theie  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  thing  thus  asserted  from  truths  generally 
received — except  we  will  exclude  the  Spirit ;  with- 
out whose  concurrence  all  other  teachings  are  inetfec- 
tual.  [Yea,  your  Highness;  the  true  God's-Voice, 
Voice  of  the  Eternal,  is  in  the  heart  of  every  Man  ; 
— there,  wherever  else  it  6e.]  He  doth  speak  to  the 
hearis  and  oon.sciences  of  men  ;  and  leadeth  them 
to  His  Law  and  Testimony,  and  there  '  also '  He 
speaks  to  them  ;  and  so  gives  them  double  teachings. 
According  to  that  of  Job:  "God  speaketh  once,  yea 
twice  ;"  and  to  that  of  David  :  "  God  hath  spoken 
once,  yea  twice  I  have  heard  this."  These  men  that 
live  upon  {\it\r' niumpsimus  and  sumpsimus  [Bul- 
Strode  looks  astonished,]  their  Masses  and  Service- 
Books,  their  dead  and  carnal  worship — no  marvel  if 
they  be  strangers  to  God,  and  to  the  works  of  God, 
and  to  spiritual  dispensations.  And  because  thei/  say 
and  believe  thus,  must  we  do  so  too"?  We,  in  this 
land,  have  been  otherwise  instructed  ;  even  by  the 
Word,  and  Works,  and  Spirit  of  God. 

To  say  that  men  bring  forth  these  things  when 
God  doth  them — ^judge  you  if  God  will  bear  tliis  t  I 
wish  that  every  sober  heart,  though  he  hath  had 
♦  '  If  that  you  would  revolve '  in  orig. 


temptations  upon  him  of  deserting  this  Cause  of  God, 
yet  may  lake  heed  how  he  provokes  and  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Living  God  by  such  blasphemies  as 
these  !  According  to  the  Tenth  of  the  Hebrews  : 
"  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remains  no  more  sacri- 
fice for  sin."  'A  terrible  word.*  It  was  spoken  to 
the  Jews  who  having  professed  Christ,  apostatized 
from  Him.  What  then  1  Nothing  but  a  fearful 
"  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Living  God  I " — They 
that  shall  attribute  to  this  or  that  person  the  contri- 
vances and  production  of  those  mighty  things  God 
hath  wrought  in  the  midst  of  us:  and  'fancy'  that 
they  have  not  been  the  Revolutions  of  Christ  Himself, 
"  upon  whose  shoulders  the  government  is  laid  " — 
they  speak  against  God,  and  they  fall  under  His  hand 
without  a  Mediator.  That  is,  if  we  deny  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  glory  of  all  His  works  in  the 
world  ;  by  which  He  rules  kingdoms,  and  doth  ad- 
minister, and  is  the  rod  of  His  strength — we  pro- 
voke the  Mediator :  and  He  may  say :  I  will  leave 
you  to  God,  I  will  not  intercede  for  you ;  let  Him 
tear  you  to  pieces !  I  will  leave  thee  to  fall  into 
God's  hands  ;  thou  deniest  me  my  sovereignty  and 
power  committed  to  me:  I  will  not  intercede  nor 
mediate  for  thee :  thou  fallest  into  the  hands  of  the 
Living  God  ! — Therefore  whatsoever  you  may  judge 
men  for,  howsoever  you  may  say,  "  This  is  cunning, 
and  politic,  and  subtle  " — take  heed  again,  I  say,  how 
you  judge  of  His  Revolutions  as  the  product  of  men's 
inventions! — I  may  be  thought  to  press  too  much 
upon  this  theme.  But  I  pray  God  it  may  stick  upon 
your  hearts  and  mine.  The  worldly-minded  man 
knows  nothing  of  this,  but  is  a  stranger  to  it ;  and 
thence  his  atheisms,  and  murmurings  at  instruments, 
yea  repining  at  God  Himself.  And  no  wonder ;  con- 
sidering the  Lord  hath  done  such  things  amongst  us 
as  have  not  been  known  in  the  world  these  thousand 
years,  and  yet  notwithstanding  is  not  owned  by  us  ! — 
There  is  another  Necessity,  which  you  have  put 
upon  us,  and  we  have  not  sought.  I  appeal  to  God, 
Angels  and  Men — if  I  shall 'now'  raise  money  ac- 
cording to  the  Article  in  the  Government  'whether 
I  am  not  compelled  to  do  it ! '  Which  '  Govern- 
ment '  had  power  to  call  you  hither  ;  and  did  ; — and 
instead  of  seasonably  providing  for  the  Army,  yoa 
have  laboured  to  overthrow  the  Government,  and  the 
Army  is  now  upon  Free-quarter !  And  you  would 
never  so  much  as  let  me  hear  a  tittle  from  you  con- 
cerning it.  Where  is  the  fault  1  Has  it  not  been  as 
if  you  had  a  purpose  to  put  this  extremity  upon  us 
and  the  Nation  1  I  hope,  this  was  not  in  your  minds. 
I  am  not  willing  to  judge  so  : — but  such  is  the  state 
into  which  we  are  reduced.  By  the  designs  of  some 
in  the  Army  who  are  now  in  custody,  it  was  designed 
to  get  as  many  of  them  as  possible — through  discon- 
tent for  want  of  money,  the  Army  being  in  a  barren 
country,  near  thirty  weeks  behind  in  pay,  and  upon 
other  specious  pretences — to  march  for  England  out 
of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  discontent  to  seize  their  General 
there  IGeneral  Monk],  a  faithful  and  honest  man, 
that  so  another  [Colonel  Overton]  might  head  the 
Army.  And  all  this  opportunity  taken  from  your  de- 
lays. Whether  will  this  be  a  thing  of  feigned  Ne- 
cessity 1  What  could  it  signify,  but  "  The  Army  are 
in  discontent  already  ;  and  we  will  make  them  live 
upon  stones  ;  we  will  make  them  cast  off  their  go- 
vernors and  discipline  ?  "  What  can  be  said  to  this  ? 
I  list  not  to  unsaddle  myself,  and  put  the  faidt  upon 
your  backs.  Whether  it  hath  been  for  the  good  of 
England,  whilst  men  have  been  talking  of  this  thing 
or  the  other  [Building  Constitutions],  and  pretend- 
ing liberty  and  many  good  words  whether  it  has 
been  as  it  should  have  beenl  I  am  confident  you 
cannot  think  it  has.     The  Nation  will  not  think  so. 
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And  if  the  worst  should  be  made  of  things,  I  know 
not  what  the  Cornish  men  nor  the  Lincolnshire  men 
may  think,  or  other  Counties ;  but  I  believe  they  will 
all  think  thet/  are  not  safe.  A  temporary  suspension 
of  "caring  for  the  greatest  liberties  and  privileges" 
(if  it  were  so,  which  is  denied)  would  not  have  been 
of  such  damage  as  the  not  providing  against  Free- 
quarter  hath  run  the  Nation  upon.  And  if  it  be  my 
"  liberty  "  to  walk  abroad  in  the  fields,  or  to  take  a 
journey,  yet  it  is  not  my  wisdom  to  do  so  when  my 
house  is  on  fire  ! 

I  have  troubled  yoa  with  a  long  Speech  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  may  not  have  the  same  resentment*  with  all 
that  it  hath  with  some.  But  because  that  is  unknown 
to  me,  I  shall  leave  it  to  God  ; — and  conclude  with 
this:  That  I  think  myself  bound,  as  in  my  duty  to 
God,  and  to  the  People  of  these  Nations  for  their 
safety  and  good  in  every  respect — I  think  it  my  duty 
to  tell  yoa  that  it  is  not  for  th';  profit  of  these  Nations, 
not  for  common  and  public  good,  for  yon  to  continue 
here  any  longer.  And  therefore  I  do  declare  unto 
you.  That  I  do  dissolve  this  Parliament  If 

So  ends  the  first  Protectorate  Parliament;  sud- 
denly, very  unsuccessfully.  A  most  poor  hide- 
bound Pedant  Parliament;  which  reckoned  itself 
careful  of  the  Liberties  of  England ;  and  was  care- 
ful only  of  the  Sheepskin  Formulas  of  these ;  very 
blind  to  the  Realities  of  these  !  Regaruless  of  the 
facts  and  clamourous  necessities  of  the  Present,  this 
Parliament  considered  that  its  one  duty  was  to  tie 
up  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Protector  well ;  to  give 
him  no  supplies,  no  power;  to  make  him  and  keep 
him  the  bound  vassal  and  errand-man  of  this  and 
succeeding  Parliaments.  This  once  well  done, 
they  thought  ail  was  done; — Oliver  thought  far 
otherwise.  Their  painful  new-modelling  and  re- 
building of  the  Instrument  of  Government,  with  an 
eye  to  this  subhme  object,  was  pointing  towards 
completion,  little  now  but  the  key-stones  to  be  let 
in  : — when  Oliver  suddenly  withdrew  the  centres ! 
Constitutional  arch  and  ashlar- stones,  scaffolding, 
workmen,  mortar- troughs  and  scaffold-poles  sink  in 
swift  confusion ;  and  disappear,  regretted  or  remem- 
bered by  no  person — not  by  this  Editor  for  one. 

By  the  arithmetical  account  of  heads  in  England, 
the  Lord  Protector  may  surmise  that  he  has  lo.st  his 
Enterprise.  But  by  the  real  divine  and  human  worth 
of  Ihinking-souls  in  England,  he  still  believes  that 
he  has  it;  by  this,  and  by  a  higher  mission  too;— 
and  "  Will  take  a  little  pleasure  to  lose  his  life"  be- 
fore he  loses  it !  He  is  not  here  altogether  to  count 
heads,  or  to  count  costs,  this  Lord  Protector ;  he  is 
in  the  breach  of  battle  ;  placed  there,  as  he  under- 
stands, by  his  Great  Commander:  whatsoever  his 
difficulties  be,  he  must  fight  them,  cannot  quit  them ; 
must  fight  there  till  he  die.  That  is  the  law  of  his 
position,  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  also  of  men.  There 
is  no  return  for  him  out  of  this  Protectorship  he  has 
got  into.  Called  to  this  post  as  I  have  been,  placed 
in  it  as  I  am,  "  To  quit  it,  is  what  I  will  be  willing 
to  be  rolled  into  my  grave,  and  buried  with  infa- 
my, before  1  will  consent  unto  !" 


CHRONOLOGICAL. 
The  Plots  and  Perils  to  the  Commonwealth,  which 
my  Lord  Protector  spoke  of  to  his  honourable 

»  Means  '  sense  excited  by  it» 
^^Id  Pamphlet :  reprinted  in  PfUmmenUay  JKftory,  «., 


Members,  were  not  an  imagination,  but  a  very 
tragic  reality.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  Consti- 
tutioning  Parliament,  strange  things  had  been  ripen- 
ing :  without  some  other  eye  than  the  Parliament's, 
Constitution  and  Commonwealth  in  General  had 
been  by  this  time  in  a  bad  way !  A  universal 
rising  of  Royalists  combined  with  Anabaptists  is  ip 
a  rejil  state  of  proan«?s.  Dim  meeting^  there  have 
been  of  Royalist  Gentlemen,  on  nocturnal  moors, 
in  this  quarter  and  in  that,  '  with  cart-loads  of 
arms,' — terrified  at  their  own  jingle,  and  rapidly 
dispersing  again  till  the  grand  hour  come.  Anabap- 
tist Levellers  have  had  dim  meetings,  dim  commu' 
nications ;  will  prefer  Charles  Stuart  himself  to  the 
traitor  Oliver,  who  has  dared  to  attempt  actual 
'governing'  of  men.  Charles  Stuart  has  come 
down  to  Middleburgh,  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  be  in 
readiness;  '  Hyde  is  cock-sure.'*  From  the  dreary 
old  Thurloes,  and  rubbish-continents,  of  S{»y  Let- 
ters, Intercepted  Letters,  Letters  of  Intelligence; 
where,  scattered  at  huge  intervals,  the  History  of 
Ejigland  for  those  years  still  lies  entombed,  it  is 
manifest  enough  what  a  winter  and  spring  this  was 
in  England.  A  Protector  left  without  supplies, 
obliged  to  cut  his  Parliament  adrift,  and  front  the 
matter  alone ;  England,  from  end  to  end  of  it,  ripe 
for  an  explosion  ;  for  a  universal  blazing-up  of  all 
the  heterogeneous  combustibilities  it  had:  tne  Sa- 
cred Majesty  waiting  at  Aliddleburg,  and  Hyde 
cock-sure ! 

Nevertheless  it  came  all  to  nothing;—  there  being 
a  Protector  in  it.  The  Protector,  in  defect  of  Par- 
liaments, issued  his  own  Ordinance,  the  best  he 
could,  for  payment  ol  old  rates  and  taxes ;  which, 
as  the  necessity  was  evident,  and  the  sum  fi-ved 
upon  was  low,  rather  lower  than  had  been  expect- 
ed, the  country  quietly  complied  with.  Indispen- 
sable supply  was  obtained  ;  and  as  for  the  Plots, 
the  Protector  had  long  had  his  eye  on  them,  had 
long  had  his  nooses  round  them ; — the  Protector 
strangled  them  everywhere  at  the  moment  suita- 
blest  for  him, and  lodged  the  ringleaders  of  them  in 
the  Tower.  Let  us,  as  usual,  try  to  extricate  a  few 
small  elucidative  facts  from  the  hideous  old  Pam- 
phletary  Imbroglio,  where  facts  and  figments,  ten 
thousand  facts  of  no  importance  to  one  fact  of  some, 
lie  mingled, like  the  living  with  the  dead,  in  noisome 
darkness  ail  of  them  ;  once  extricated,  they  may 
assist  the  reader's  fancy  a  little.  Of  Oliver's  own 
in  reference  to  this  period,  too  characteristic  a 
period  to  be  omitted,  there  is  little  or  nothing  left 
us:  a  few  detached  Letters,  hardly  two  of  them 
very  significant  of  Oliver;  which  cannot  avail  us 
much,  but  shall  be  inserted  at  their  due  places. 

February  12M,  1654-5.  News  came  this  after- 
noon that  Major  John  Wiidman,  chief  of  the  frantii 
Anabaptist  Party,  upon  whom  the  A  uthorities  have 
had  their  eye  of  late,  has  been  seized  at  Elxton,  near 
Marlborough,  in  Wilts ;  '  by  a  party  of  Major 
Butler's  horse.'  In  his  furnished  lodging;  'in  a 
room  up  stairs;*  his  door  stood  open:  stepping 
softly  up,  the  troopers  found  him  leaning  on  his 
elbow,  dictating  to  his  clerk  '  A  Declaration  of  the 
free  and  well-affected  People  of  England  now  in 
Arms '  (or  shortly  to  be  in  Arms)  '  against  the 
tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell  :'r  a  forcible  piece,  which 

*  Manning's  Letter  in  TTturOn.  iii  384. 

t  Whitloeke,  p.  599  ;.  CromweUiaoa,  p  131. 
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can  still  be  read,  but  only  as  a  fragment,  the  zealous 
Major  never  having  had  occasion  to  finish  it.  They 
carried  him  to  Cliepstow  Castle  ;  locked  him  up 
there  :  and  the  free  and  well-affected  People  of  Eng- 
land never  got  to  Arms  against  the  Tyrant,  but 
were  only  in  hopes  of  getting.  Wildman  was  in 
the  last  Parliament ;  but  could  not  sign  the  Recog- 
nition ;  went  away  in  virtuous  indignation,  to  act 
against  the  Tyrant  by  stratagem  henceforth.  He 
has  been  the  centre  of  an  extensive  world  of  Plots 
this  winter,  as  his  wont  from  of  old  was :  the  main- 
spring of  Royalist  Anabaptistry,  what  we  call  the 
frantic  form  of  Republicanism,  which  hopes  to 
attain  its  object  by  assisting  even  Charles  Stuart 
against  the  Tyrant  Oliver.  A  stirring  man  ;  very 
flamy  and  very  fuliginous :  perhaps,  since  Freeborn 
John  was  sealed  up  in  Jersey,  the  noisiest  man  in 
England.  The  turning  of  the  key  on  him  in  Chep- 
stow will  be  a  deliverance  to  us  henceforth. 

We  take  his  capture  as  the  termination  of  the 
Anabaptist-Royalist  department  of  the  Insurrection. 
Thurloe  has  now  got  all  the  threads  of  this  Wild- 
man  business  in  his  hand :  the  ringleaders  are  laid 
in  prison,  Harrison,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  and  vari- 
ous others ;  kept  there  out  of  harm's  way ;  dealt 
with  in  a  rigorous,  yet  gentle,  and  what  we  must 
call  great  and  manful  manner.  It  is  remarked  of 
Oliver  that  none  of  this  Party  was  ever  brought  to 
trial:  his  hope  and  wish  was  always  that  they 
might  yet  be  reconciled  to  him.  Colonel  Sexby, 
one  of  Wildman's  people,  has  escaped  on  this  occa- 
sion: better  for  himself  had  he  been  captured  now, 
and  saved  from  still  madder  courses  he  got  into. 

Sunday,  March  11th,  1694-5,  in  the  City  of 
Salisbury,  about  midnight,  there  occurs  a  thing 
worth  noting.  What  may  be  called  the  general 
outcome  of  the  Royalist  department  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion. This  too,  over  England  generally,  has,  in  all 
quarters  where  it  showed  itself,  found  some  '  Major 
Butler'  with  due  '  troops  of  horse '  to  seize  it,  to 
trample  it  out,  and  lay  the  ringleaders  under  lock 
and  key.  Hardly  anywhere  could  it  get  the  length 
of  fighting:  too  happy  if  it  could  but  gallop  and 
hide.  In  Yorkshire,  there  was  some  appearance, 
and  a  few  shots  fired  ;  but  to  no  effect ;  poor  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby,  and  a  Lord  Malevrer,  and  others 
were  laid  hold  of  here;  of  whom  the  Lord  escaped 
by  stratagem;  and  poor  Sir  Henry  lies  prisoner  in 
Hull — where  it  will  well  behove  him  to  keep  quiet 
if  he  can  !  But  on  the  Sunday  night  above  men- 
tioned, peaceful  Salisbury  is  awakened  from  its 
slumbers  by  a  real  advent  of  Cavaliers.  Sir  Joseph 
Wagstaff",  '  a  jolly  knight '  of  those  parts,  once  a 
Royalist  Colonel ;  he  wilh  Squire  or  Colonel  Pen- 
ruddock,  '  a  gentleman  of  fair  fortune,'  Squire  or 
Major  Grove,  also  of  some  fortune,  and  about  Two- 
hnndred  others, actually  rendezvoused  in  armsabout 
the  big  Steeple,  that  Sunday  night,  and  rang  a  loud 
alarm  in  those  parts. 

It  was  Assize-time  ;  the  Judges  had  arrived  the 
day  before.  Wasrstaff"  seizes  the  Judges  in  their 
beds,  seizes  the  High  Sheriff",  and  otherwise  makes 
night  hideous ; — proposes  on  the  morrow  to  hang 
the  Judges,  as  a  useful  warning,  which  Mr.  Hyde 
thinks  it  would  have  been  ;  but  is  overruled  by  Pen- 
f  uddock  and  the  rest.  He  orders  the  High  Sheriff" to 
proclaim  King  Charles;  High  Sheriff" will  not,  not 
thotigh  you  hang  him;  Town-crier  will  not,  not  even 


he  though  you  hang  him.  The  Insurrection  does 
not  speed  in  Salisbury,  it  would  seem.  The  Insur- 
rection quits  Salisbury  on  Monday  night,  hearing 
that  troopers  are  on  foot ;  marches  with  all  speed 
towards  Cornwall,  hoping  for  better  luck  there. 
Marches; — but  Captain  Unton  Crook,  whom  we 
once  saw  before,  marches  also  in  the  rear  of  it ; 
marches  swiftly,  fiercely ;  overtakes  it  at  South 
Molton,  in  Devonshire,  •  on  Wednesday,  about  ten 
at  night,'  and  there  in  a  few  minutes  puts  an  end 
to  it.  '  They  fired  out  of  windows  on  us,'  but  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  We  took  Penruddock,  Grove, 
and  long  lists  of  others;  Wagstaff"  unluckily  es- 
caped *  The  unfortunate  men  were  tried,  at  Exeter, 
by  a  regular  assize  and  jury ;  were  found  guilty, 
some  of  High  Treason,  some  of  '  Horse-stealing:' 
Penruddock  and  Grove,  stanch  Royalists  both  and 
gallant  men,  were  beheaded  ;  several  were  hanged; 
a  great  many  '  sent  to  Barbadoes ;' — and  this  Roy- 
alist conflagration  too,  which  should  have  blazed 
all  over  England,  is  entirely  damped  out,  having 
amounted  to  smoke  merely,  whereby  many  eyes  are 
bleared !  Indeed  so  prompt  and  complete  is  the 
extinction,  thankless  people  begin  to  say  there  bad 
never  been  anything  considerable  to  extinguish. 
Had  they  stood  in  the  middle  of  it — had  they  seen 
the  nocturnal  rendezvous  at  Marston  Moor,  seen 
what  Shrewsbury,  what  Ruffbrd  Abbey,  what  North 
Wales  in  general,  would  have  grown  to  on  the 
morrow — in  that  case,  thinks  the  Lord  Protector  not 
without  some  indignation,  they  had  known  If 
Wagstaff  has  escaped,  and  Wilmot  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter so  called  ;  right  glad  to  be  beyond  seas  again ; 
and  will  look  twice  at  an  Insurrection  before  they 
embark  in  it  in  time  coming. 

A  terrible  Protector  this ;  no  getting  of  him  over- 
set !  He  has  the  ringleaders  all  in  his  hand,  in 
prison  or  still  at  large  ; — as  they  love  their  estates 
and  their  life,  let  them  be  quiet.  He  can  take  your 
estate : — is  there  not  proof  enough  to  take  your 
head,  if  he  pleases .'  He  dislikes  shedding  blood ; 
but  is  very  apt  •  to  '  barbadoes '  an  unruly  man — 
has  sent  and  sends  us  by  hundreds  to  Barbadoes, 
so  that  we  have  made  an  active  verb  of  it :  '  Bar- 
badoes you."|:  Safest  to  let  this  Protector  alone! 
Charles  Stuart  withdraws  from  Middleburg  into  the 
interior  obscurities ;  and  Mr.  Hyde  will  not  be  so 
cock-sure  another  time.  Mr.  Hyde,  much  ponder- 
ing how  his  secret  could  have  been  let  out,  finds 
that  it  is  an  underling  of  his,  one  Mr.  Manning,  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  '  fond  of  fine  clothes,'  and  in 
very  straitened  circumstances  at  pre.sent,  who  has 
been  playing  the  traitor.  Indisputably  a  traitor; 
wherefore  the  King  in  Council  has  him  doomed  to 
death  ;  has  him  shot,  in  winter  following,  '  in  the 
Duke  of  Newburgh's  territory. '§  Diligent  Thurloe 
finds  others  to  take  his  place. 

May  28th,  1655-  Desborow,  who  commands  the 
Regular  Troops  in  that  insurrectionary  Southwest 
region,  is,  by  Commission  bearing  date  this  day, 
appointed  Major-Geveral  of  the  Militia- forces  like- 
wise, and  of  all  manner  of  civic  and  military  forces 

♦  Crook's  Letter,  '  Soutli  Molton,  15  March,  1654,  two  or 
three  in  the  morning'  (King's  Pamphlets,  small  4to.,  no.  637, 
^  15.^  State  Trials,  v  767  el  a<-q  ;  Whitlooke.  p  601  ;  Thurloe, 
iii  365,  3B4,  391,  445  ;  Cromwclli.Tna,  pp.  152-3 

t  Postta,  Speech  V.         1  Intt-rcepted  Letters,  Thurloe. iii. 

kf  Clarendon,  iiL  763;  Whitlooke,  p.  618  (Dec,  16»i) 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Commonwealth  in  those  parts. 
Major-Genera!  over  six  counties  specified  in  this 
Document ;  with  power  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
not  easy  to  specify — power  in  fact  to  look  after  the 
peace  of  the  Commonwealth  there,  and  do  what  the 
Council  of  State  shall  order  him*  He  coerces 
Kovalists ;  questions,  commits  to  custody  suspected 
persons;  keeps  down  disturbance  by  such  methods 
as,  on  the  spot,  he  finds  wisest.  A  scheme  found 
to  answer  well.  The  beginning  of  a  universal 
Scheme  of  Major-Generals,  which  developes  it- 
self into  full  maturity  in  the  autumn  of  this  year; 
the  Lord  Protector  and  his  Council  of  State  having 
■well  considered  it  in  the  interim,  and  found  it  the 
feasiblest ;  '  if  not  good,  yet  best.' 

By  this  Scheme,  which  we  may  as  well  describe 
here  as  afterwards.  All  England  is  divided  into  Dis- 
tricts; Ten  Districts,  a  Major-General  for  each 
let  him  be  a  man  most  carefully  chosen,  a  man  of 
real  wisdom,  valour  and  veracity,  a  man  fearing 
God  and  hating  covetousness ;  for  his  powers  are 
great.  He  looks  after  the  Good  of  the  Common- 
wealth, spiritual  and  temporal,  as  he  finds  wisest. 
Ejects,  or  aids  in  ejecting,  scandalous  ministers; 
summons  disaffected,  sus|)ected  persons  before  him  ; 
demands  an  account  of  them ;  sends  them  to  prison, 
failing  an  account  that  satisfies  him; — and  there  is 
no  appeal  except  to  the  Protector  in  Council  His 
force  is  the  Militia  of  his  Counties ;  horse  and  foot, 
levied  and  kept  in  readiness  for  the  occasion  ;  es- 
pecially troops  of  horse.  Involving,  of  course,  new 
expense: — which  we  decide  that  the  Plotting  Roy- 
alists, who  occasion  it,  shall  pay.  On  all  Royalist 
disafTected  Persons  the  Major-General  therefore,  as 
his  first  duty,  is  to  lay  an  Income-tax  of  Ten  per 
cent ;  let  them  pay  it  quietly,  or  it  may  be  worse 
for  them.  They  pay  it  very  quietly.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  Country  submits  very  quietly  to 
this  arrangement ; — the  Major-Gtenerals  being  men 
carefully  chosen.  It  is  an  arbitrary  government ! 
murmur  many.  Yes;  arbitrary,  but  beneficial. 
These  are  powers  unknown  to  the  English  Consti- 
tution, I  believe;  but  they  are  very  necessary  for 
the  Puritan  English  Nation  at  this  time.  With  men 
of  real  wis<lom,  who  do  fear  God  and  hale  covet- 
ousness, when  you  can  find  such  men,  you  may  to 
8on.e  purpose  entrust  considerable  powers! 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Oliver  Protector  coerces  the 
Bnruly  elements  of  England ;  says  to  them :  *'  Peace, 
ye !  With  the  aid  of  Parliament  and  venerable  Parch- 
ment, if  so  may  be;  without  it,  if  so  may  not  be — 
1,  called  hither  by  a  very  good  Authority,  will  hold 
you  dor»n.     Quiet  shall  you,  for  your  part,  keep 
yourselves ;  or  be '  barbaJoesed,'  and  worse.    Mark 
'it;  not  while  I  live  shall  you  have  dominion,  you 
i     jaor  the  Master  of  you !" — Cock-m.atches,  Horse- 
races and  other  loose  Assemblages  are,  for  limited 
times,  forbidden;  over  England  generally,  or  in 
"Districts  where  it  may  be"  thought  somewhat  is 
}     a-hrewing.     Without  cock-fighting  we  can  do ;  but 
j      not  without  Peace,  and  the  absence  of  Charles  Stu- 
I     art  and  his  Copartneries.     It  is  a  Government  of 
I     eome  arbitrariness. 

I  And  yet  singular,  observes  my  learned  friend, 
I  liow  popular  it  seems  to  grow.  These  considerable 
[     infringements  of  the  constitutional  fabricprohibition 


of  cockfights,  amercings  of  Royalists,  (axing  with- 
out consent  in  Parliament,  seem  not  to  awaken  the 
indignation  of  England ;  rather  almost  the  gratitude 
and  confidence  of  England.  Next  year,  we  have 
'  Letters  of  great  appearances  of  the  Country  at  the 
Assizes;  and  how  the  Gentlemen  of  the  greatest 
quality  .served  on  Grand  Juries;  which  is  fit  to  be 
observed.'* 

We  mention,  but  cannot  dwell  upon  it,  another 
trait  belonging  to  those  Spring  Months  of  1665: 
the  quarrel  my  Lord  Protector  had  in  regard  to  his 
Ordinance  for  the  Reform  of  Chancery.  Ordinance 
passed  merely  by  the  Protector  in  Council;  never 
confirmed  by  any  Parliament;  which  nevertheless 
he  insists  upon  having  obeyed.  How  our  learned 
Bulstrode,  learned  Widdrington,  two  of  the  Keepers 
of  the  Great  Seal,  durst  not  obey ;  and  Lisle  the 
other  Keeper  durst; — and  Old-Speaker  Lenthall, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  "  would  be  hanged  at  the  Rolls 
Gate  before  he  would  obey."  What  profound  con- 
sults there  were  among  us ;  buzz  in  the  Profession, 
in  the  Public  generally.  And  then  how  Oliver  Pro- 
tector, with  delicate  patient  bridle-hand  and  yet  with 
resolute  spur,  made  us  all  obey,  or  else  go  out  of 
that — which  latter  step  Bulstrode  and  Widdrington 
with  a  sublime  conscientious  feeling,  preferred  to 
take,  the  big  heart  saying  to  itself,  "  I  have  lost  a 
thousand  pounds  a-year  !"  And  Lenthall,  for  all 
his  bragging,  was  not  hanged  at  the  Rolls  Gate ;  but 
kept  his  skin  whole,  and  his  salar)'  whole,  and  did 
as  he  was  bidden.  The  buzz  in  the  Profession, 
notwithstanding  much  abatement  of  fees,  had  to 
compose  itself  again. f — Bulstrode  adds,  some  two 
months  hence,  '  The  Protector  being  good-natured, 
and  sensible  of  his  harsh  proceeding  against  Whit- 
locke  and  Widdrington,'  made  them  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasur)-,  which  was  a  kind  of  compensa- 
tion. There,  with  Montague  and  Sydenham,  they 
had  a  moderately  good  time  of  it ;  but  saw,  not 
without  a  sigh,  the  Great  Seal  remain  with  Lisle 
who  durst  obey,  and  for  colleague  to  him  a  cer- 
tain well-known  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  a  shrewd  man. 
Lord  Say  and  Sele's  son — who  knew  nothing  of 
that  business,  says  Bulstrode,  nay  Lisle  himself 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  he  learned  it  from  u-s.f 
Console  thyself,  big  heart.  How  seldom  is  sub- 
lime virtue  rewarded  in  this  world  ! 

June  3dy  1655.  This  day  come  sad  news  out  of 
Piedmont;  confirmation  of  bad  rumours  there  had 
been,  which  deeply  affects  all  pious  English  hearts, 
and  the  Protector's  most  of  all.  It  appears  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  had,  not  long  since,  decided  on  hav- 
ing certain  poor  Protestant  subjects  of  his  convert- 
ed at  last  to  the  Catholic  Religion.  Poor  Protest- 
ant people,  who  dwell  in  the  obscure  Valleys  '  of 
Lucerna,  of  Perosa  and  St.  Martin,'  among  the  feed- 
ers of  the  Po,  in  the  Savoy  Alps :  they  are  thought 
to  be  descendants  of  the  old  Waldenses :  a  pious 
inoSensive  people;  dear  to  the  hearts  and  imagina- 
tions of  all  Protestant  men.  These,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  past  year,  under- 
took to  himself  to  get  converted ;  for  which  object 
he  sent  friars  to  preach  among  them.  The  friars 
could  convert  nobody ;  one  of  the  friars,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  found  assassinated — signal  to  the  rest 
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that  they  had  better  take  themselves  away.  The 
Duke  thereupon  sent  other  missionaries:  six  regi- 
ments of  Catholic  soldiers ;  and  an  order  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  Valleys  either  to  be  converted  straight- 
way, or  quit  the  country  at  once.  They  could  not 
be  converted  all  at  once  :  neither  could  they  quit 
the  country  well ;  the  month  was  December ;  among 
the  Alps;  and  it  was  their  home  for  immemorial 
years !  Six  regiments,  however,  say  they  must;  six 
Catholic  regiments; — and  three  of  them  are  Irish, 
madeof  the  banished  Kuriseeswe  knew  long  since; 
whose  humour,  on  such  an  occasion,  we  can  guess 
at !  It  is  admitted  they  behaved  '  with  little  cere- 
mony;' it  is  not  to  be  denied  they  behaved  with 
much  bluster  and  violence ;  ferocities,  atrocities, 
to  the  conceivable  amount,  still  stand  in  authentic 
black-on-white  against  them  The  Protestants  of 
the  Valleys  wert  violently  driven  out  of  house  and 
home,  not  without  slaughters  and  tortures  by  the 
road  ; — had  to  seek  shelter  in  French  Dauphin^  or 
where  they  could;  and,  in  mute  or  spoken  suppli- 
cation, appeal  to  all  generous  hearts  of  men.  The 
saddest  confirmation  of  the  actual  banishment,  the 
actual  violences  done,  arrives  at  Whitehall  this  day 
3d  June,  1655.* 

Pity  is  perennial :  "  Ye  have  compassion  on  one 
another" — is  it  not  notable,  beautiful .'  In  our  days 
too,  there  are  Polish  Balls  and  such  like  :  but  the 
pity  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  Puritan  England  for 
these  poor  Protestants  among  the  Alps  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  ours.  The  Lord  Protector  is  melted 
into  tears,  and  roused  into  sacred  fire.  This  day 
the  French  Treaty,  not  unimportant  to  him,  was 
to  be  ."signed  :  this  day  he  refuses  to  sign  it  till  the 
King  and  Cardinal  undertake  to  assist  him  in  get- 
ting right  done  in  tho.se  poor  Valleys.f  He  sends 
the  poor  exiles  2,000Z.  from  his  own  purse;  ap- 
points a  Day  of  Humiliation  and  a  general  Collec- 
tion over  England  for  that  object ; — has,  in  short, 
decided  that  he  will  bring  help  to  these  poor  men; 
that  England  and  he  will  see  them  helped  and 
righted.  How  Envoys  were  sent;  how  blind 
Milton  wrote  Letters  to  all  Protestant  States,  call- 
ing on  them  for  co-operation ;  how  the  French 
Cardinal  was  shy  to  meddle,  and  )'et  had  to  meddle, 
and  compel  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  much  astonished 
at  the  business,  to  do  justice  and  not  what  he  liked 
with  his  own :  all  this,  recorded  in  the  unreadable.'^t 
stagnant  deluges  of  old  Official  Correspondence,! 
is  very  certain,  and  ought  to  be  fished  therefrom 
and  made  more  apparent. 

In  all  which,  as  we  can  well  believe,  it  was  felt 
that  the  Lord  Protector  had  been  the  Captain  of 
England,  and  had  truly  expressed  the  heart  and 
done  the  will  of  England ; — in  this,  as  in  some 
other  things.  Milton's  Sonnet  and  Six  Latin  Let- 
ters are  still  readable;  the  Protector's  Act  otherwise 
remains  mute  hitherto.  Small  damage  to  the  Pro- 
tector, if  no  other  suflTer  thereby  !  Let  it  stand  here 
as  a  symbol  to  us  of  his  Foreign  Policy  in  general ; 
which  had  this  one  object,  testified  in  all  manner 
of  negotiations  and  endeavours,  noticed  by  us  and 
not  noticed.  To  make  England  Queen  of  the  Pro- 
testant world  ;  she,  if  there  were  no  worthierQueen. 
To  unite  the  Protestant  world  of  struggling  Light 

•  Letter  of  the  French  Ambanador  (in  Thnrloe,  iti  470.) 

t  Thurloe,  uit  fupra. 

t  Thurioc  (much  of  vol.  iii.  J  Vaughau'i  Protectorate,  kc. 


against  the  Papist  world  of  potent  Darkness.  To 
stand  upon  God's  Gospel,  as  the  actual  intrinsic 
Fact  of  this  Practical  Earth  ;  and  defy  all  potency 
of  Devil's  Gospels  on  the  strength  of  that.  Where- 
in, again,  Puritan  England  felt  gradually  that  this 
Oliver  was  her  Captain ;  and  in  heart  could  not  bat 
.*ay.  Long  life  to  him  ;  as  we  now  do. 

Let  us  note  one  other  small  private  trait  of  Oliver 
in  these  months ;  and  then  hasten  to  the  few  Let- 
ters we  have.  Dull  Bulstrode  has  jotted  down : 
'  The  Protector  feasted  the  Commissioners  for  Ap- 
probation of  Ministers.'*  Means  the  Commission 
of  Triers;!  whom  he  has  to  dinner  with  him  in 
Whitehall.  Old  Sir  Frances,  Dr.  Owen  and  the 
rest.  *  He  sat  at  table  with  them ;  and  was  cheer- 
ful and  familiar  in  their  company :'  Hope  you  are 
getting  on,  my  friends:  how  this  is,  and  how  that 
is.' '  By  such  kind  of  little  caresses,' adds  Bulstrode, 
'  he  gained  much  upon  many  persons.'  Me,  as  a 
piece  of  nearly  matchless  law-learning  and  general 
wisdom,  I  doubt  he  never  sufficiently  respected ; 
though  he  knew  my  fat  qualities  too,  and  was 
willing  to  use  and  recognize  them ! 


LETTERS  CXXXVI— CXL. 

Five  Letters  of  somewhat  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter; which  we  must  take  in  mass,  and  with  no 
word  of  Commentary  that  can  be  spared.  Strag- 
gling accidental  light  beams,  accidentally  preserved 
to  us,  and  still  transiently  illuminating  this  feature 
or  that  of  the  Protector  and  his  business — let  them 
be  welcome  in  the  darkness  for  what  they  are. 


LETTER  CXXXVI. 

Besides  the  great  Sea-Armament  that  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  last  December,  and  went  Westward, 
with  sealed  orders,  which  men  begin  to  guess  were 
for  the  Spanish  West  Indies — the  Protector  had 
another  Fleet  fitted  out  under  Blake,  already  famous 
as  a  Sea-General ;  which  has  been  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, during  these  late  months;  exacting  repara- 
tion for  damages,  old  or  recent,  done  to  the  English 
Nation  or  to  individuals  of  it,  by  the  Duke  of 
Florence  or  by  others ;  keeping  an  eye  on  Spain 
too,  and  its  Plate  Fleets,  apparently  with  still  ul- 
terior objects. 

The  Duke  of  Florence  has  handsomely  done 
justice;  the  Dey  of  Tunis  was  not  so  well  advised, 
and  has  repented  of  it.  There  are  Letters,  dated 
March  last,  though  they  do  not  come  till  June ; 
'  Letters  that  General  Blake  demanding  at  Tunis 
reparation  for  the  losses  of  the  English  from  Turk- 
ish Pirates,  the  Dey  answered  him  with  scorn,  and 
bade  him  behold  hi.-*  Castles.'  Blake  did  behold 
them  ;  '  sailed  into  the  Harbour  within  musket-shot 
of  them ;  and  though  the  shore  was  planted  with 
great  guns,  he  set  upon  the  Turkish  ships,  fired 
nine  of  them,'  and  brought  the  Dey  to  reason,  we 
apprehend-l 

7b  General  Blake  '  at  Sea.* 

Whitehall,  ISthJnne,  IMS. 
Sir — I  have  received  yours  of  the  25ih  of  March, 


•  Whillocke,  April,  1665. 

}  Whitlocke,  p.  608  (S  Jane,  16S6.) 
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"vhich  gi^ts  acconntof  the  late  Transactions  between 
yourself  and  the  Governors  of  Tnnis,  concerning  the 
losses  which  the  English  have  sustained  by  the  pira- 
cies of  that  place  ;  and  '  of '  the  success  it  pleased 
God  to  five  in  the  attempt  you  made  upon  their  ship- 
ping, after  their  positive  refusal  to  give  you  satisfac- 
tion upon  your  just  demands.  And  as  we  have  great 
eaose  to  acknowledge  the  good  hand  of  God  towards 
■B  in  this  Action — who,  in  all  the  circumstances 
thereof,  as  they  have  been  represented  by  you,  was 
pleased  to  appear  very  signally  with  you  ;  so  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  take  notice  of  your  courage  and 
good  conduct  therein  ;  and  do  esteem  that  yon  have 
done  therein  a  very  considerable  service  to  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

1  hope  you  have  received  the  former  Despatches 
•which  were  sent  unto  you  by  the  way  of  Legorne, 
for  your  coming  into  Cadiz  Bay  with  the  Fleet ;  as 
also  those  which  were  sent  by  a  Ketch  immediately 
from  hence  ;  whereby  you  had  also  notice  of  three- 
months  provisions  then  preparing  to  be  sent — which 
have  since  been  sent  away,  under  convoy  of  the  Fri- 
gates the  Centurion  and  Dragon :  and  '  I'  hope  they 
are  safely  arrived  with  you,  they  sailing  from  hence 
about  the  28th  of  April. 

With  this  come  farther  Instructions  concerning 
yonr  disposing  of  the  Fleet  for  the  future  ;  whereunto 
we  do  refer  yoo.     Besides  which,  we,  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  present  Design  we  have  in  the 
West  Indies,  have  judged  it  necessary.  That  not  on- 
ly the  King  of  Spain's  Fleets  coming  from  thence  be 
/intercepted  (which  as  well  your  former  Instructions 
>  as  those  now  sent  unto  you  require  and  authorize  yon 
to  do,)  but  that  we  endeavour  also,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  to  hinder  him  from  sending  any  relief  or  assis- 
I  lance  thither.     You  are  therefore,  during  your  abode 
;  with  the  Fleet  in  those  seas,  to  inform  yourself,  by 
j  the  best  means  you  can,  concerning  the  going  of  the 
1  King  of  Spain's  Fleet  for  the  West  Indies ;  and  shall, 
I  according  to  such  information  as  you  can  gain,  use 
your  best  endeavours  to  intercept  at  sea,  and  fight 
with  aud  take  them,  or  otherwise   to  fire  and  sink 
them ;  as  also  any  other  of  his  ships  which  you  shall 
understand  to  be   bound   for  the  West  Indies   with 
provisions  of  War,  for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  his 
subjects  there  :  carrying  yourself  towards  other  of  his 
ships  and  people  as  yon  are  directed  by  your  general 
InstraciioDS.  'I  rest,  your  loving  friend, 

'  Oliver  P.*' 


The  Sea-Armament  was  for  the  West  Indies, 
then  :  good  news  of  it  were  welcome  ! 

Here  is  a  short  Letter  of  Blake's  to  the  Protec- 
tor, dated  just  the  day  before ;  in  cipher ; — which 
the  reader,  having  never  perhaps  seen  another 
Letter  of  Blake's,  will  not  be  displeased  with. 
Unimportant ;  but  bringing  the  old  Seas,  with 
their  Puritan  Sea-kings,  with  their  •  Plate  Fleets,' 
and  vanished  populations  and  traffics,  bodily  before 
us  for  moments. 

George,  12th  Jane,  I6S5. 
"  May  it  pls-vse  youb  Highness — The  secret  In- 
structions sent  by  your  Highness,  referring  me  to  a 
former  Instruction,  touching  the  Silver  Fleet  of  Spain 
coming  from  America,  I  have   received :  and  shall 
.carefully  observe  the  same.     We  had  information 
at  Cadiz  that  the  Fleet  was  expected  about  a  month 
•r  five  weeks  hence.     We  are  now  off  Cape  Mary's  ; 
intending  to  spread  with  our  Fleet  what  we  can,  and 
to  range  this  sea,  according  to  the  wind  and  the  in- 
formation we  can  get:  plying  likewise  over  towards 
Cape  Sprat,    it   being   their  most  likely  and  usual 
coarse.     They  of  Cadiz  are  very  distiostfol  of  as ; 
♦  Tliurloe,  iii.  547. 


and  there  being  four  Galeons  designed  for  the  Medi- 
terranern,  and  six  for  New  Spain,  it  is  doubtful  how 
they  may  be  employed. 

"  We  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  to  put  the  In- 
structions in  execution,  as  God  shall  afford  an 
opportunity;  desiring  your  Highness  to  rest  assured 
of  our  diligence,  and  of  the  integrity  of — your  moat 
himible  and  faithftd  servant, 

"  Robert  Blah."* 

June  1 3th  is  Wednesday.  On  the  morrow  is 
universal  Fast-Day,  Humiliation  and  Prayer,  and 
public  Collection  of  Money  for  the  Protestants  of 
Piedmont  A  day  of  much  pious  emotion  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  of  liberal  coalhbution,  which  continued 
on  the  following  days.  •  Clerks  come  to  every 
man's  house,"  says  a  disafierted  witness  ?  ♦  come 
with  their  papers,  and  you  are  forced  to  contribute.' 
The  exact  amount  realized  I  never  could  very 
authentically  learn.  The  Dutch  Ambassador  says 
100,000/.  The  disaffected  witness  says,  '  London 
City  itself  gave  half-a-million,' — or  seemed  as  it 
would  give.  '  The  Ministers  played  their  part  to 
the  full,' — the  Ministers  and  the  People  and  their 
Ruler.  No  French  Treaty  signed  or  signable  till 
this  thing  he  managed.  At  length  the  French 
were  obliged  to  manage  it ;  9th  September  of  this 
same  year  the  thing  was  got  managed  :t — and  by 
and  by  was  got  improved  and  still  better  managed, 
the  Protector  continuing  all  his  days  to  watch  over 
it,  and  over  other  similar  things  as  they  occurred, 
and  to  insist  on  seeing  justice  done  respecting  them. 


LETTER  CXXXVn. 

The  scheme  of  Major-Generals  for  England  is  not 
yet  come  to  maturity ;  but  it  is  coming :  new  oc- 
casional arrests  and  harbcdoes'ings  continue,  as  the 
threads  of  old  Plots  are  traced  farther  and  farther. 
Monk  keeps  Scotland  quiet ;  the  hydra  is  for  the 
present  well  under  foot. 

Meanwhile  Henry  Cromwell  is  despatched  for 
Ireland,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  matters 
stand  there.  A  reverend  godly  Mr.  Brewster, 
hardly  known  to  us  otherwise,  is  also  proceeding 
thither;  with  whom  the  Lord  Protector  thinks 
good  to  salute  his  Son-in-law,  Fleetwood,  the  Lord 
Deputy,  Ireton's  successor  in  Ireland.  Henry 
Cromwell  was  there  once  before,  on  a  somewhsit 
similar  mission,  and  acquitted  himself  well. J  His 
title,  this  second  time,  is  Major-General  of  the 
Army  in  Ireland.  He  is  to  command  the  forces  in 
Ireland ;  one  easily  believes  farther,  he  is  to  ob- 
serve well  and  report  faithfully  how  afiairs  are; 
and  do  his  best  to  assist  in  rectifying  them.  Lord 
Deputy  Fleetwood  is  by  some  thought  to  be  of 
too  lax  temper  for  his  place :  he,  with  his  Lad- 
lows,  Axtels  and  discontented  Republicans,  not  to 
speak  of  other  businesses,  would  nee<l  energy,  if  be 
have  it  not.  Rumour  has  even  risen  that  Henry 
Cromwell  is  now  sent  to  supersede  him ;  which, 
however,  the  Protector  expressly  contradicts. 

The  rumour  nevertheless  proved,  if  not  true,  yet 
prophetic  of  the  truth.  Henry  Cromwell  acquitted 
himself  well  this  second  time  also ;  being,  as  we 
judge,  a  man  of  real  insight,  veracity  aiid  resola- 

•  Tharloe,  iii-  Ml. 

t  See  Tharioe,  iii.  349.  G33,  743,  ftc 

\  March,  166^4  (Thorioe,  ii.  149.) 
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tion ;  very  fit  for  such  a  service.  Many  of  his 
Letters,  all  creditable  to  him,  are  in  Tkurloe: '  Pe 
titions'  from  certain  Irish  parties  come  likewise  to 
view  there,  that  he  might  he  appointed  Deputy ; 
which  Petitions  are,  for  the  present,  carefully 
•suppressed,'  yet  have  in  the  end  to  be  complied 
with; — they  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  sup- 

Eose,  require  compliance.  Some  fifteen  months 
ence,  Henry  is  appointed  Lord  Deputy  ;*  Fleet- 
wood, in  some  handsome  way,  recalled.  In  which 
situation  Henry  continues  till  the  end  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, making  really  an  honourable  figure;  and 
then,  the  scene  having  altogether  changed,  retires 
from  it  into  total  obscurity,  still  in  a  very  manful, 
simple  and  noble  way.f 

'  My  dear  Biddy,'  in  this  Letter,  is  Bridget  Fleet- 
wood, whom  we  once  saw  as  Bridget  lieton  4 
who,  for  her  religions  and  other  worth,  is  'a  joy 
to  my  heart.'  Of  «  Mr.  Brewster,'  and  the  other 
reverend  persons,  Spiritual  Fathers,  held  in  such 
regard  by  the  Lord  Protector  as  is  due  to  Spiritual 
Fatherhood,  and  pious  nobleness  of  Intellect  under 
whatever  guise,  I  can  say  nothing:  they  are 
Spiritual  Great-g-ranrffathers  of  ours,  and  we  have 
had  to  forget  them  !  Some  slight  notices  of  Brew- 
ster, who  I  think  was  a  Norfolk  man,  and  more  of 
Cradock,  who  was  Welsh — zealous  Preacher 
both — are  in  iheMillon  State-Pape7s  :^  they  prove 
the  fervent  zeal,  faith  and  fearlessness  of  these 
worthies; — not  necessary  to  e.v'.ract  in  this  place 
Cradock  writes  to  Cromwell  in  1652  that  his  heart 
overflows  with  prayers  and  praise  to  God  for  send- 
ing such  a  man  ;  that  he  has  often  slept  aside  to 
pray  for  him,  in  some  thicket  or  ditch  by  the  way- 
side, while  travelling  along,  and  thinking  of  him  ; 
which  Dryasdust  Nichols,  the  Editor  of  these 
Milton  State-Papers,  considers  a  very  ludicrous 
proceeding.  Godly  «  Mr.  Tillinghurst,'  so  noble  a 
phenomenon  to  Oliver  and  Fleetwood,  is  to  us 
fallen  altogether  silent : — seemingly  some  godly 
Preacher,  of  very  modest  nature ;  who,  in  his  old 
da.ys,  being  brought  once  before  the  Lord  Protector, 
cried  it  was  a  '  shame'  to  trouble  any  Lord  Pro- 
tector, or  Sovereign  Person,  with  the  like  of  him  ! 
The  venerable  hoary  man.  And  godly  Mr. 
Troughton  or  '  Throughton,'  too,  was  there.  O 
Tillinghurst,  0  Troughton,  how  much  lies  buried  I 

•  To  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.^ 

'  Wliitehall,'  22d  of  June,  1655. 

Dear  Cjiakles — I  write  nol  often  :  at  once  I  de- 
sire thee  to  know  I  most  dearly  love  thee  ;  and  in- 
deed my  heart  is  plain  to  thee  as  thy  heart  can  well 
desire  :  let  nothing  shake  thee  in  this.  The  wretch- 
ed jealousies  that  are  amongst  us,  and  the  spirit  of 
calumny  turn  all  into  gall  and  wormwood.  My  heart 
is  for  the  People  of  God:  that  the  Lord  knows,  and 
will  in  due  time  manifest ;  yet  thence  are  my  wounds  ; 
— which,  though  it  grieves  me,  yet  througli  the  grace 
of  God  doth  not  discourase  me  totally.  Many  good 
men  are  repining  at  everything;  though  indeed  very 
many  good  '  are  '  well  satisfied,  and  satisfying  daily. 
The  will  of  the  Lord  will  bring  forth  good  iu  due  time. 

It's  reported  that  you  are  to  be  sent  for,  and  Harry 
to  be  Deputy;  which  truly  never  entered  into  my 
heart.     The  Lord  knows,  my  desire  was  for  him  and 

•91  November,  1057  (Thnrloe.  vi.  632.) 

J  His  Letter  to  Clarendon,  in  T^urhe. 
^ntea,  p.  71.  ^  Pp.  85,  168,  «co.         I 


his  Brother  to  have  lived  private  lives  in  the  country  ; 
and  Harry  knows  this  very  well,  and  how  difficultly! 
was  persuaded  to  give  him  his  commission  for  his 
present  place.  This  I  say  as  from  a  simple  and  sin- 
cere heart.  The  noise  of  my  being  crowned,  &c., 
are  similar*  malicious  figments. 

Use  this  Bearer,  Mr.  Brewster,  kindly.  Let  him 
be  near  you:  indeed  he  is  a  very  able  holy  man; 
trust  me  you  will  find  him  so.  He  was  a  bosom- 
friend  of  Mr.  Tillinghurst;  ask  him  of  him;  you 
will  thereby  know  Mr.  Tillinghurst's  spirit.  This 
Gentleman  brought  him  tome  a  little  before  he  died, 
and  Mr.  Cradock — Mr.  Throughton,  a  godly  minister 
being  by,  with  '  Mr.  Tillinghurst '  himself,  who  cried 
"  .Shame  .'" 

Dear  Charles,  my  dear  love  to  thee  ;  'and'  to  my 
dear  Biddy,  who  is  a  joy  to  my  heart,  for  what  I 
hear  of  the  Lord  in  her.  Bid  her  be  cheerful,  and 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  once  and  again  :  if  she  knows 
the  Covenant,!  she  cannot  but  do  •  so.'  For  that 
Transaction  is  without  her  ;%  sure  and  steadfast,  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Mediator  in  His  blood: 
therefore,  leaning  upon  the  Son,  or  looking  to  Him, 
thirsting  after  Him,  ahd  embracing  Him,  we  are  His 
Seed  ; — and  the  Covenant  is  sure  to  all  the  Seed. 
The  Compact  is  for  the  Seed;  God  is  bound  in  faith- 
fulness to  Christ,  and  in  Him  to  us ;  the  Covenant  is 
without  us  ;  a  Transaction  between  God  and  Christ.§ 
Look  up  to  it.  God  engageth  in  it  to  pardon  us;  to 
write  His  Law  in  our  heart  ;  to  plant  His  fear  '  so  * 
that  we  shall  never  depart  from  Him.  We,  under  all 
our  sins  and  infirmities,  can  daily  offer  a  perfect 
Christ;  and  thus  we  have  peace  and  safety,  and  ap- 
prehension of  love,  from  a  Father  in  Covenant — who 
cannot  deny  Himself.  And  truly  in  this  is  all  my  sal- 
vation: and  this  helps  me  to  bear  my  great  burdens. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  come  over  wiih  your  dear 
Wife,  &c.,  take  the  best  opportunity  for  ihe  good  of  the 
Public  and  your  own  convenience.  The  Lord  bless 
you  all.  Pray  for  me,  that  the  Lord  would  direct, 
and  keep  me  his  servant.  I  bless  the  Lord  I  am  not 
my  own  ; — but  my  condition  to  flesh  and  blood  is 
very  hard.  Pray  for  me  ;  I  do  for  you  all.  Com- 
mend me  to  all  friends. 

I  rest,  your  loving  father, 

Oliver  P.|| 

Courage,  my  brave  Oliver  !  Thou  hast  but  some 
three  years  more  of  it,  and  then  the  coils  and  pud- 
dles of  this  Earth,  and  of  its  poor  tinthankful  dog- 
gery of  a  population,  are  all  behind  thee;  and 
Carrion  Heath,  and  Chancellor  Hyde,  and  Charles 
Stuart  the  Christian  King,  can  work  their  will; 
for  thou  hast  done  with  it,  thou  art  above  it  in  the 
serene  azure  forevermore ! 

Fleetwood,  I  observe,  did  come  over:  in  Janu- 
ary next  we  find  the  '  Lord  Deputy'  busy  here  in 
London  with  Bulstrode,  and  others  of  the  Trea- 
sury, on  high  matters  of  State. V  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Ireland  ;  got  into  Major-Generalings,  into 
matters  of  State,  on  this  side  the  Channel;  and  so 
ended  his  Deputyship; — dropping  without  violence, 
like  fruit  fully  ripe ;  the  management  of  Ireland 
having  gradually  all  shifted  into  Henry  Cromwell's 
hand  in  the  interim. 

»  '  Like '  in  nrig. 

t  Covenant  of  Orace  ;  much  expounded,  ftnd  insisted  on,  bjr 
Dr.  Owen  among  others  ;  and  ever  a  nio.st  lundamcntal  point 
of  God's  .Arrangement,  according  to  the  theory  of  Oliver. 
lndei)enilent  of  her. 

,  The  reader  who  discerns  no  spiritual  meaning  in  all  thS», 
shall  try  it  again,  if  I  mav  advise  him.        y  Thurloe,  Jii.  679. 

%  Whitlockc,  p.  618  (7  Jan.,  1665-fi.) 
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We  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  the  Plate  Fleet 
this  year  ;  bad  rumours  come  from  the  West  Indies 
too,  of  our  grand  Armament  and  Expedition  thither. 
The  Puritan  Sea-king  meanwhile  keeps  the  waters; 
watches  the  coasts  of  Spain ; — which,  however, 
are  growing  formidable  at  present. 

The  '  Person  bound  for  Lisbon'  is  Mr.  Meadows, 
one  of  Secretary  Thurloe's  Under-secretaries ;  con- 
cerning whom  and  whose  business  there  will  be 
farther  speech  by  and  by.  Of  the  '  Commission- 
ers of  the  Admiralty'  we  name  only  Colonel  Mon- 
tague of  Hinchinbrook,  who  is  getting  very  deep 
in  these  matters,  and  may  himseli  be  Admiral  one 
day. 

To  the  General  of  the  Fleet,  '  Gtn.  Blake,  at  Sea.' 

WhitehaU,  30th  July,  1656. 

Sir — We  have  received  yours  of  the  4th,  as  also 
that  of  the  6ih  instant,  both  at  once  ;  the  latter  signi- 
fying the  great  preparations  which  are  making  against 
you. 

Some  intelligence  of  that  nature  is  also  come  to  us 
from  another  hand.  Which  hath  occasioned  us  to 
•end  away  this  Despatch  unto  you,  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  yours,  to  let  you  know  That  we  do  not 
judge  it  safe  for  yon,  whilst  things  are  in  this  con- 
dition, to  send  away  any  part  of  the  Fleet,  as  you 
were  directed  by  our  Instructions  of  the  13th  of 
June  ;*  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  those  Orders, 
you  are  to  keep  the  whole  Fleet  with  you,  until  you 
have  executed  the  Secret  Instructions.t  or  find  the 
opportunity  is  over  for  the  doing  thereof. 

We  think  it  liikewise  requisite  that  you  keep  with 
you  the  two  Frigates  which  convey  the  victuals  to 
yon,  as  also  the  JVantivich,  which  was  sent  to  you 
with  a  Person  bound  for  Lisbon  with  our  instruc- 
tions to  that  King.  And  4"or  the  defects  of  the  Fleet, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  will  take  care 
thereof;  and  be  you  confident  that  nothing  shall  be 
omitted  which  can  be  done  here  for  your  supply  and 
encouragement. 

I  beseech  the  Lord  to  be  present  with  you. 
I  rest,  your  very  loving  friend' 

Oi.rvEE  P.t 

Copied  '  in  Secretary  Thurloe's  hand ;'  who  has 
added*  the  following  Note :  •  With  this  Letter  was 
sent  the  intelligence  of  the  twenty  ships  coming 
across  the  Straits,  and  of  the  thirty-one  ships  and 
eight  lire  ships — Iword  lost] — in  Cadiz;' — danger- 
ous ships  and  fire-ships,  which  belong  all  now  to 
the  vanished  ffenerations;  and  have  sailed,  one 
knows  not  whence,  one  knows  not  whither  I 


COMPLIMENT. 

Pkecisei.y  in  those  same  summer  days  there  has 
come  a  brilliant  Swedish  gentleman,  as  Extraor- 
dinary Ambassador  to  this  Country  from  the  King 
of  Swedeland.  A  hot,  high-tempered,  clear-shining 
man ;  something  fierce,  metallic,  in  the  lustre  of 
him.  Whose  negotiations,  festivities,  impatiences, 
and  sudden  heats  of  temper,  occupy  our  friend 
Bulstrode  almost  exclusively  for  a  twelvemonth. 
We  will  say  only,  he  has  come  hither  to  negotiate 

•  JhUta,  Letter  CXXXVI. 

i  Ibid .,  in  Blake's  Letter ; — they  concern  the  '  Silver  Fleet,' 
flfMMt  likely  \  Tburtee,  iii.  6S8. 


a  still  stricter  league  of  amity  between  the  two 
Countries;  in  which  welcome  enterprise  the  Lord 
Protector  seems  rather  to  complicate  him  by  endea- 
vouring to  include  the  Dutch  in  it,  the  Prussians 
and  I^nes  in  it — to  make  it  in  fact  a  general 
League,  or  basis  for  a  League,  of  Protestants  against 
the  Powe."  of  Rome,  and  Anti-Christian  Babylon 
at  large ;  which  in  these  days,  under  certain  Aus- 
trian Raisers,  Spanish  Kings,  Italian  Popes,  whose 
names  it  may  be  interesting  not  to  remember,  is 
wax  ing  very  formidable.  It  was  an  object  the 
Protector  never  ceased  endeavouring  after ;  though 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  with  only  partial* 
never  with  entire  success. 

Observe,  however,  as  all  Old  London  observes, 
on  the  night  of  Saturday,  July  28th,  1655,  the  far- 
shining  Procession  by  torch-light.  Proces.«ion 
'  from  Tower- wharf  to  the  late  Sir  Abraham  Wil- 
liams's in  Westminster ;'  this  brilliant  Swedish  Gen- 
tleman with  numerous  gilt  coaches  and  innumera- 
ble outriders  and  onlookers,  making  his  advent  then 
and  thus;  Whitlocke,  Montague,  Strickland  (for 
we  love  to  be  particular)  officiedly  escorting  him. 
Observe  next  how  he  was  nobly  entertained  three 
days  in  that  Williams  House,  at  the  Protector's 
charses ;  and  on  the  third  day  had  his  audience  of 
the  Protector;  in  a  style  of  dignity  worth  nothing 
by  Bulstrode.  Sir  Oliver  Flemming;  'galleries 
full  of  ladies,'  '  Lifeguards  in  their  grey  frock- 
coats  with  velvet  welts;'  lanes  of  gentlemen,  seas 
of  general  public:  conceive  it  all;  truly  dignified, 
decorous ;  scene  '  the  Banquetting  House  of  White- 
hall, hung  with  arras:'  and  how  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  the  Lord  Protector  was  seen  standing 
'  on  a  footpace  and  carpet,  with  a  chair  of  state 
behind  him;  and  how  the  Ambassador  saluted 
thrice  as  he  advanced,  thrice  lifting  his  noble  hat 
and  feathers,  as  the  Protector  thrice  lifted  his ;  and 
then — Bulstrode  shall  give  the  re.««t : 

'  After  a  little  pause,  the  Ambassador  put  off  his 
hat,  and  began  to  speak,  and  then  put  it  on  again  : 
and  whensoever,  in  his  speech,  he  named  the  Kio^ 
his  master,  or  Sweden,  or  the  Protector,  or  England, 
he  moved  his  hat :  especially  if  he  mentioned  any- 
thing of  God,  or  the  good  of  Christendom,  he  put 
off  his  bat  very  low  ;  and  the  Protector  still  answer- 
ed him  in  the  like  postures  of  civility.  The  Am- 
bassador spake  the  Swedish  language  ;  and  after 
he  had  done,  being  hut  short,  his  Secretary  Berk- 
man  did  interpret  it  m  Latin  to  this  effect' 

Conceivable,  without  repetition,  to  ingenious  read- 
ers. A  stately,  far-shining  speech,  done  into  Lat- 
in ;  'being  but  short.' 

And  now,  '  after  his  Interpreter  had  done,  the 
Protector  stood  still  a  pretty  while;  and,  putting 
off  his  hat  to  the  Ambassador,  with  a  carriage  full 
of  gravity  and  state,  he  answered  him  in  Engii^ 
to  this  effect :' 

My  Lord  Ambassador,  I  have  great  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  thankfulness,  the  respects  and  good 
affection  of  the  King  your  master  towards  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  towards  myself  in  particniar.  Where- 
of I  shall  always  retain  a  very  grateful  memory  ;  and 
shall  be  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  manifest  the 
high  sense  and  value  I  have  of  his  Majesty's  friend- 
ship and  alliance. 

My  Lord,  you  are  welcome  into  England  ;  aod 
daring  your  abode  here,  you  ehall  find  all  due  regard 
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and  respect  to  be  given  to  your  person,  and  to  the  bu- 
siness about  which  you  come.  I  am  very  willing  to 
enter  into  a  'nearer  and  more  strict  alliance  and 
friendship  with  the  Kincr  of  Swedeland,"  as  that 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  tend  much  to  the  honour 
and  commodity  of  both  Nations,  and  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  Protestant  Interest.  I  shall  nomi- 
nate some  Persons  to  meet  and  treat  with  your  Lord- 
ship, upon  such  particulars  as  you  shall  communicate 
to  them. 

After  which.  Letters  were  presented,  etceteras 
were  transacted,  and  then  with  a  carriage  full  of 
gravity  and  state,  they  all  withdrew  to  their  ulte- 
lior  employments,  and  the  scene  vanishes.* 


LETTER  CXXXIX. 

It  is  too  sad  a  truth,  the  Expedition  to  the  West- 
Indies  has  failed  !  Sea-Greneral  Penn,  Land-Gen- 
eral Venables  have  themselves  come  home,  one 
after  the  other,  with  the  disgraceful  news;  and 
are  lodged  in  the  Tower,  a  fortnight  ago,  for  quit- 
ting their  post  without  orders.  Of  all  which  we 
shall  have  some  word  to  say  annon.  But  take  first 
these  glimpses  into  other  matters,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, on  sea  and  land — as  the  Oblivions  have 
chanced  to  leave  them  visible  for  us.  '  Cascais 
Bay'  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus :  General  Blake 
seems  still  king  of  the  waters  in  those  parts. 

'  To  General  Blake,  at  Sea.^ 

Whitehall,  13th  September,  1655. 

Sir — We  have  received  yours  from  Cascais  Bay, 
of  the  30th  of  August ;  and  were  very  sensible  of 
the  wants  of  the  Fleet  as  they  were  represented  by 
your  last  before  ;  and  had  given  directions  for  three 
months  provisions — which  were  all  prepared,  and 
sent  from  Portsmouth,  some  time  since,  under  the 
convoy  of  the  Bristol  Frigate.  But  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  have  had  Letters  yesterday 
that  they  were  forced  back,  by  contrary  winds,  into 
Plymouth,  and  are  there  now  attending  for  the  first 
slack  of  wind,  to  go  to  sea  again.  And  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  are  instructedf  to  quick- 
en them  by  an  express;  although  it  is  become  very 
doubtful  whether  those  provisions  can  '  now '  come 
in  time  for  supplying  of  your  wants. 

And  for  what  concerns  the  fighting  of  the  Fleet  of 
Spain,  whereof  your  said  Letter  makes  mention,  we 
judge  it  of  great  consequence  and  much  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Commonwealth  that  this  Fleet  were 
fought ;  as  well  in  order  to  the  executing  your  form- 
er Instructions,  as  for  the  preservation  of  our  ships 
and  interest  in  the  West  Indies:  and  our  meaning 
was  by  our  former  Order,  and  still  is.  That  the  Fleet 
which  shall  come  for  the  guarding  of  the  Plate  Fleet, 
as  we  conceive  this  doth,  should  be  attempted.  But 
in  respect  we  have  not  certain  knowledge  of  the 
strenaih  of  the  Spanish  Fleet,  nor  of  the  condition 
of  your  Fleet,  which  may  alter  every  day — we  think 
it  reasonable,  at  this  distance,  not  to  oblige  you  by 
any  positive  order  to  engage;  but  must,  as  we  do 
hereby,  leave  it  to  you,  who  are  upon  the  place,  and 
know  the  state  of  things,  to  handle  the  rein  as  you 
shall  find  your  opportunity  and  the  ability  of  the 
Fleet  to  be  : — as  we  also  do  for  your  coming  home, 
either  for  want  of  provisions  or  in  respect  of  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  at  such  time  as  you  shall  judge  it  to 
be  for  the  safety  of  the  Fleet.  And  we  trust  the 
•Whitlocke.pp  609,  10. 
f-  •  Commands  of  the  Admiralty  are  required,'  in  orig. 


Lord  will  guide  and  be  with  you  in  the  managemen* 
of  this  thing.  Your  very  loving  friend, 

Oliver  P. 

'  P.  S.'  In  case  your  return  should  be  so  soon  as 
that  you  should  not  make  use  of  the  Provisions  now 
sent  you,  or  but  little  thereof,  we  desire  you  to  causa 
them  to  be  preserved  ;  they  may  be  applied  to  othei 

uses.* 


LETTER  CXL. 

'  To  the  Commitsioners  of  Maryland.' 

'  Whitehall,  26th  September,  1655.' 
Sirs — It  seems  to  us  by  yours  of  the  29th  of  June* 
and  by  the  relation  we  received  by  Colonel  Bennet, 
that  some  mistake  or  scruple  hath  arisen  concerning 
the  sense  of  our  Letters  of  the  12th  of  January  last 
— as  if,  by  our  Letters,  we  had  intimated  that  we 
would  have  a  stop  put  to  the  proceedings  of  those 
Commissioners  who  were  authorized  to  settle  the 
Civil  Government  of  Maryland.  Which  was  not  at 
all  intended  by  us ;  nor  so  much  so  as  proposed  to 
us  by  those  who  made  addresses  to  us  to  obtain  our 
said  Letter:  but  our  intention  (as  our  said  Letter 
doth  plainly  import)  was  only,  To  prevent  and  forbid 
any  force  or  violence  to  be  offered  by  either  of  the 
Plantations  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  from  one  to 
the  other,  upon  the  differences  concerning  their 
bounds ;  the  said  differences  being  then  under  the 
consideration  of  Ourself  and  Council  here.  Which, 
for  your  more  full  satisfaction,  we  have  thought  fit 
to  signify  to  you  ;  and  rest,  Your  loving  friend, 

Oliver  P.'t 

A  very  obscure  American  Transaction: — suffi- 
ciently lucid  for  our  Cisatlantic  purposes;  nay 
shedding  a  kind  of  light  or  twilight  into  extensive 
dim  regions  of  Oblivion  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ocean.  Bancroft,  and  the  other  American  authori- 
ties, who  have  or  have  not  noticed  this  Letter,  will 
with  great  copiousness  explain  the  businees  to 
the  curious. 


The  Major-Generals  are  now  all  on  foot,  openly 
since  the  middle  of  August  last  ;t  and  an  Official 
Declaration  published  on  the  subject.  Ten  military 
Major-Generals,  Ten  or  finally  Twelve,  with  mih- 
tia-forces,  horse  and  foot,  at  their  back ;  coercing 
Royalist  Revolt,  and  other  Anarchy ;  'decimating' 
it,  that  is,  levying  Ten  per  cent,  upon  the  Income 
of  it :  summoning  it,  cross-questioning  it — peremp- 
torily signifying  to  it  that  it  will  not  be  allowed 
here,  that  it  had  better  cease  in  this  Country.  They 
have  to  deal  with  Quakers  also,  with  Anabaptists, 
Scandalous  Ministers,  and  other  forms  of  Anarchy. 
The  powers  of  these  men  are  great :  much  need 
that  they  be  just  men  and  wise,  men  fearing  God 
and  hating  covetousness ; — all  turns  on  that! 
They  will  be  supportable,  nay  welcome  and  bene- 
ficial, if  so.  Insupportable  enough,  if  not  so. — as 
indeed  what  official  person,  or  man  under  any 
form,  except  the  form  of  a  slave  well-collared  and 
driven  by  whips,  is  or  ought  to  be  supportable  '  if 
not  so  ?'     We  subjoin  a  list  of  their  names,  as  hia- 

»  Thurloe,  i.  724 — in  cypher ;  and  seemingly  of  Thurloe'* 
composition.  f  Thurloe,  iv.  65. 

i  Order-Book  of  the  Council  of  State  ;  cited  in  0«dwia 
(iv.,  228.) 
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torically  worthy,  known  or  unknown  to  the  reader, 
here.* 

Soon  after  this  Letter, '  in  the  month  of  October, 
1655,'  therd  was  seen  a  strange  sight  at  Bristol  in 
the  West.  A  Procession  of  Eight  Persons ;  one. 
a  man  on  horseback,  riding  single ;  the  others,  men 
and  women,  partly  riding  double,  partly  on  foot,  in 
the  muddiest  highway,  in  the  wettest  weather; 
singing,  all  hut  the  single-rider,  at  whose  bridle 
splash  and  walk  two  women:  "Hosannah! 
Holy,  holy !  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth !"  and  other 
tilings,  •  in  a  buzzing  tone,'  which  the  impartial 
hearer  could  not  make  out  The  single-rider  is  a 
raw-boned  male  figure,  '  with  lank  hair  reaching 
below  his  cheeks;'  hat  drawn  close  over  his 
brows ;  '  nose  rising  slightly  in  the  middle ;'  of 
abstruse  '  down  look,'  and  large  dangerous  jaws 
strictly  closed :  he  sings  not ;  sits  there  covered, 
and  is  sung  to  by  the  others  bare.  Amid  pouring 
deluges,  and  mud  knee-deep :  '  so  that  the  rain  ran 
in  at  their  necks,  and  they  vented  it  at  their  hose 
and  breeches ;'  a  spectacle  to  the  West  of  England 
and  Posterity!  Singing  as  above;  answering  no 
question  except  in  song.  From  Bedminster  to 
fJatcliff  Gate,  along  the  streets,  to  the  High  Cross 
of  Bristol :  at  the  High  Cross  they  are  laid  hold  of 
by  the  Authorities ; — turn  out  to  be  James  Nayler 
and  Company.  James  Nayler,  '  from  Andersloe' 
or  Ardstey  '  in  Yorkshire,'  heretofore  a  Trooper 
under  Lambert;  now  a  Quaker  and  something 
more.  Infatuated  Nayler  and  Company;  given  up 
to  Enthusiasm — to  Animal  Magnetism,  to  Chaos 
and  Bedlam  in  some  shape  or  other !  Who  will 
need  to  be  coerced  by  the  Major-GJenerals,  I  think ; 
— to  be  forwarded  to  London,  and  there  sifted  and 
cross-questioned. t  Is  not  the  Spiritualism  of  Eng 
land  developing  itself  in  strange  forms?  The 
Hydra,  royalist  and  sansculottic,  has  many  heads 

George  Fox,  some  time  before  this,  had  made 
fcis  way  to  the  Protector  himself;  to  represent  to 
bim  the  undeserved  suflTerings  of  Friends — and 
'what  a  faithful  people  they  were,  though  sanscu- 
lottic, or  wearing  suits  sometimes  merely  of  pe- 
rennial leather.  George's  hn^e  Journal,  to  our  re- 
gret, has  no  dates ;  buf  his  Interview  with  the  Pro- 
tector, once  in  these  late  months,  is  authentic,  still 
visible  to  the  mind.  George,  being  seized  in  Lei- 
cestershire, '  carried  up  to  the  Mews,'  and  other- 
wise tribulated  by  subaltern  authorities,  contrived 
to  make  the  Protector  hear  some  direct  voice  of  him, 
appoint  some  hour  to  ses  him.     '  It  was  on  a  morn- 

*  Central  Daibormo  has  the  Counties :  GIoDcester,  Wflts, 
Dorset.  Somerset  DeTon,  Cornwall. 

Colonel  KeUeif :  Kent  and  Surrev. 

Colonel  Gufft :  Sussex,  HanU,  Berks. 

M^oT- General  Skippon  :  London. 

Co/inwZ  Brrkstead  (Governor  of  the  Tower:)  &Iiddlesex 
and  Westminster 

Lord-D'^uty  Flettveooi  (who  never  returns  to  Ireland  :) 
Oxford.  Bucks,  Herts  ;  Cambridge,  Essex.  Norfolk,  Suffolk— 
for  these  four  last  he  can  appoint  a  substitute  (CoUmel Hi^net.) 

General  mutUey :  Lincoln,  Notts,  Derby.  Warwick,  Lei- 
cester. 

Jfc/or  Bottler:  Northampton,  Bedford,  Rutland.  Hunt- 
ii^don. 

Colonel  Berry  (Richard  Baxter's  friend,  once  a  Clerk  in  the 
Iron-works  :)  Hereford,  Salop,  North  Wales. 

General  (Sea-General)  Dmwkins :  Monmouth  and  Soath 
Wales. 

Colonel  Woraeley  :  Cheshire.  Lancashire.  Staffordshire. 

Tke  Lord  Lambert:  York,  Durham.  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland. Northumberland— can  appoint  substitutes  [Colonel 
JUbert  Lilbvm.  Colonel  Charlet  Howard.) 

t  ExaminaUoa  of  tbem  (in  HaHcisN  iEteeUanif,  vi.  434-39.)  I 


ing  :*  George  went;  was  admitted  to  the  Protector's 
bed-chamber,  '  where  one  Harvey,  who  had  been 
a  little  amon»  Friends,'  but  had  not  proved  entire- 
ly obedient,  was  dressing  him.  "  Peace  be  in  this 
House  !"  George  Fox  '  Wcis  moved  to  say  '     Peace 

0  George.  '  I  exhorted  him,'  writes  George, '  to 
keep  in  the  Fear  of  God,  whereby  he  might  re- 
ceive wisdom  from  God,'  which  would  be  a  use- 
ful guidance  for  any  Sovereign  Person.  In  fact,  I 
had  '  much  discourse'  with  him ;  e.xplaining  what 

1  and  Friends  had  been  led  to  think  '  concerning 
Christ  and  His  Apostles'  of  old  time,  and  his  Priests 
and  Ministers  of  new ;  concerning  Life  and  concern- 
ing Death ; — concerning  this  unfathomable  Uni- 
verse in  general,  and  the  Light  in  it  that  is  from 
Above,  and  the  Darkness  in  it  that  is  from  Below : 
to  all  which  the  Protector  '  carried  himself  with 
much  moderation '  Yes,  George ;  this  Protector 
has  a  sympathy  with  the  Perennial ;  and  feels  it 
across  the  Temporary:  no  hulls,  leathern  or  other, 
can  entirely  hide  it  from  the  sense  of  him.  •  As  I 
spake,  he  several  times  said,  "  That  is  very  good," 
and,  "  That  is  true." ' — 0  her  persons  coming  in, 
persons  of  quality  so  called,  I  drew  back  ;  lingered; 
and  then  was  for  retiring :  '  he  caught  me  by  the 
hand,'  and  with  moist-beaming  eyes,  '  said  "  Come 
again  to  my  house  !  If  thou  and  I  were  but  an 
hour  of  the  day  together,  we  should  be  nearer  one 
to  the  other.  I  wish  no  more  harm  to  thee  than  I 
do  to  my  own  soul." ' — •'  Hearken  to  God's  voice !" 
said  George  in  conclusion :  "  Whosoever  hearkens 
to  it,  his  heart  is  not  hardened ;"  his  heart  remains 
true,  ojien  to  the  Wisdoms,  to  the  Noblenesses ; 
with  him  it  shall  be  well ! — '  Captain  Drury'  wished 
me  to  stay  among  the  Lifeguard  gentlemen,  and 
dine  with  them ;  but  I  declined,  not  being  free 
hereto.* 


LETTERS  CXLL— CXLHI. 

JAMAICA- 

We  said  already  the  grand  Sea-Armament,  which 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  at  Christmas,  1654.  had 
proved  unsuc<;essful.  It  went  we<;tward  ;  opened 
its  Sealed  Instructions  at  a  certain  latitude ;  founi 
that  they  were  instructions  to  attack  Hispaniola,to 
attack  the  Spanish  power  in  the  West  Indies ;  it 
did  attack  Hispaniola,  and  lamentably  failed ;  at- 
tacked the  Spanish  Power  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
has  hitherto  realized  almost  nothing — a  mere  waste 
Island  of  Jamaica,  to  all  appearance  little  worth 
the  keeping  at  such  cost.  It  is  hitherto  the  unsuc- 
cessfulest  enterprise  Oliver  Cromwell  ever  bad  con- 
cern with.  Desborow  fitted  it  out  at  Port<5inouth, 
while  the  Lord  Protector  was  busy  with  his  First 
refractory  Pedant  Parliament ;  there  are  faults  im- 
puted to  Desborow  :  but  the  grand  fault  the  Lord 
Protector  imputes  to  himself.  That  he  chose  or 
sanctioned  the  choice  of  Generals  improper  to  com- 
mand it  Sea-General  Penn,  Land-General  Vena- 
bles,  they  were  unfortunate,  they  were  incompe- 
tent ;  fell  into  disagreements,  into  distempers  of  the 

bowels;    jiad   rri^jral   Civil     Cnnr^mis-tinner*;    wjth 

them,  too,  w^bo  did  not  mend  the  matter.  VeQ»- 
bfesTay^BlX  Wfteks  m  bed,'  very  ill  of  sad  West- 
India  maladies ;  for  the  rest,  a  covetous  lazy  dog, 

*  Fox't  Joainal  (Leeds,  1336,)  L  38». 
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who  cared  nothing  for  the  business,  but  wanted  to 
be  home  at  his  Irish  Government  again.  Penn  is 
Father  of  Penn  the  Pennsylvanian  Quaker; a  man 
somewhat  quick  of  temper,  •  like  to  break  his  heart 
when  affairs  went  wrong ;  unfit  to  right  them  again. 
As  we  said,  the  two  Generals  came  voluntarily 
home,  in  the  end  of  la.st  August,  leaving  the  wreck 
of  their  forces  in  Jamaica;  and  were  straightway 
lodged  in  the  Tower  for  quitting  their  post. 

A  great  Armament  of  Thirty,  nay  of  Sixty 
ships;  of  Four-thousand  soldiers,  two  regiments  of 
whom  were  veterans,  the  rest  a  somewhat  sad  mis- 
cellany of  broken  Royalists,  unruly  Levellers,  and 
the  like,  who  would  volunteer — whom  Venables 
augmented  at  Barbadoes,  with  a  still  more  unruly  set, 
lo  Nine-thousand  :  this  great  Armament  the  Lord 
Protector  has  strenuously  hurled,  as  a  sudden  fiery 
bolt,  into  the  dark  Domdaniel  of  Spanish  Iniquity 
in  the  far  West;  and  it  has  exploded  there,  almost 
without  effect.  The  Arniament  saw  Hispaniola, 
and  Hispaniola  with  fear  and  wonder  saw  it,  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1655  :  but  the  Armament,  a  sad 
miscellany  of  distempered  unruly  persons,  durst 
notlaiid  '  where  Drake  had  landed,'  and  at  once  take 
the  Town  and  Lsland :  the  Armament  hovered  hither 
and  thither ;  and  at  last  agreed  to  land  some  sixty 
miles  off;  marched  therefrom  through  thick-tangled 
woods,  under  tropical  heats,  till  it  was  nearly  dead 
with  mere  marching;  was  then  set  upon  by  am- 
buscadoes ;  fought  miserably  ill,  the  unruly  persons 
of  it,  or  would  not  fight  at  all ;  fled  back  to  its 
ships  a  mass  of  miserable  disorganic  ruin ;  and  dy- 
ing there  at  the  rale  of  two-hundred  a  day,'  made 
for  Jamaica.* 

Jamaica,  a  poor  unpopulous  Island,  was  quickly 
taken,  as  rich  Hispaniola  might  have  been," andlne 
Spaniards  were  driven  away:  but  to  men  in  bilia- 
ry humour  it  seemed  hardly  worth  the  taking  or 
the  keeping.  '  Immense  droves  of  wild  cattle, 
cows  and  hor.ses,  run  about  Jamaica ;'  dusky  Spa- 
niards dwell  in  hatos,  unswept  shealings;  «  80,000 
hogs  are  killed  every  year  for  the  sake  of  their  lard, 
which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  hogs'-butter  at 
Carthagena  :'  but  what  can  we  do  with  all  that ! 
The  poor  Armament  continuing  to  die  as  if  by  mur- 
rain, and  all  things  looking  worse  and  worse  to 
poor  biliary  Generals,  Sea-General  Penn  set  sail  for 
home,  whom  Land-General  Venables  swiftly  fol- 
lowed ;  leaving  '  Vice-Admiral  Goodson,'  '  Major- 
General  Fortescue,'  or  almost  whosoever  liked,  to 
manage  in  their  absence,  and  their  ruined  mori- 
bund forces  to  die  as  they  could ; — and  are  now 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  as  they  deserved  to  be.  The 
Lord  Protector,  and  virtually  England  with  him, 
had  hoped  to  see  the  dark  empire  of  bloody  Anti- 
christian  Spain  a  little  shaken  in  the  West ;  some 
reparation  got  for  its  inhuman  massacrings  and 
long-continued  tyrannies — massacrings,  extermina- 
tions of  us,  •  at  St,,  Kitts  in  1629.  at  Tortuga  in 
1637,  at  SanlaCrujjn  1650:'  so,  in  tT7e  name  of 
EngTaninTiad  this  Lord  I'rotector  hoped ;  and  he 
has  now  to  take  his  disappointment. 

The  ulterior  history  of  these  Western  Affairs,  of 
this  new  Jamaica  under  Cromwell,  lies  far  disloca- 
ted, drowned  deep,  in  the  Slumber- Lakes  of  T'hxir- 

I  ♦  Journal  of  the  English  Army  in  the  West  Indies  :  by  an 
I  Bye-witners  (in  Harl.  MiactU.,  vi.,  372-390.)  A  lucid  and 
I  nuonable  Narrative. 


loe  and  Company ;  in  a  most  dark,  stupified,  ani 
altogether  dismal  condition.  A  history,  indeed, 
which,  as  you  painfully  fish  it  up  and  by  degrees 
reawaken  it  to  life,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  dismal. 
Not  much  to  be  intermeddled  with  here.  The  Eng- 
lish left  in  Jamaica,  the  English  successively  sent 
thither,  prosper  as  ill  as  need  be;  still  die,  soldiers 
and  settlers  of  them,  at  a  frightful  rate  per  day ; 
languish,  for  most  part,  a.stonished  in  their  strange 
new  sultry  element;  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
front  with  right  manhood  the  deadly  inextricable 
jungle  of  tropical  confusions,  outer  and  inner,  ia 
which  they  find  themselves.  Brave  Governors, 
Fortescue,  Sedgwick,  Brayne,  one  after  the  other, 
die  rapidly,  of  the  climate  and  of  broken  heart; 
their  life-fire  all  spent  there,  in  that  dark  chaos,  and 
a.s  yet  no  result  visible.  It  is  painful  to  read  what 
misbehaviour  there  is,  what  difficulties  there  are.* 

Almost  the  one  steady  light-point  in  the  business 
is  the  Protector's  own  spirit  of  determination.  If 
England  have  now  a  '  West  India  Interest,'  and  Ja- 
maica be  an  Island  worth  something,  it  is  to  this 
Protector  mainly  that  we  owe  it.  Here  too,  as  ia 
former  darknesses,  '  Hope  shines  in  him,  like  a  pil- 
lar of  fire,  when  it  has  gone  out  in  all  the  others.* 
Having  put  his  hand  to  this  work,  he  will  not  for 
any  discouragement  turn  back.  Jamaica  shall  yet 
be  a  colony;  Spain  and  its  dark  Domdaniel  shall 
yet  be  smitten  to  the  heart — the  enemies  of  God  and 
His  Gospel,  by  the  soldiers  and  servants  of  God.  It 
must,  and  it  shall.  We  have  failed  in  the  West, 
but  not  wholly ;  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  by  sea 
and  by  land,  as  occasion  shall  be  ministered,  we 
will  try  it  again  and  again. 

;jOn  the  28th  of  November,  1655.  the  Treaty 
with  Era'nce  is  proclaimed  by  tieralds  and  trum- 
pets, say  the  old  Newspapers  f  Alliance  with 
France,  and  Dec/araizon  against  Spain — within  the 
tropics  where  there  is  never  Peace,  and  without  the 
tropics  where  Peace  yet  is.  there  shall  now  be  Wat 
with  Spam.  Penn  and  Venables.  cross-questioned 
till  no  light  farther  could  be  had  from  them,  are 
dismissed;  in  Penn's  stead,  Montague  is  made  Ad- 
miral.J  We  will  maintain  Jamaica,  send  reinforce- 
ment after  reinforcement  to  it ;  we, will  try  yet  for 
the  Spanish  Plate  Fleets;  we  wull/liurl  yet  bolt  af- 
ter bolt  into  the  dark  Domdaniel, itnd  have  no  Peace 
with  Spain.  In  all  which,  as  I  understand,  thfl 
spirit  of  Kn.rl:,,,,!.  minilfj|1  nFArinaAan.  i^i^fjyeTnT^ 
once  foi  ail  lu  IdessfidjGoSPeL Light  and  Progress. 
and  not  to  n^-^n^rggd  P^p?)  iffiiniry  a^^  Stagnancy, 
cooperates  wpM  w^^}]  ihi.'^  Profpr,(^^rrtf  the.r^mmnn. 
weaTTK~orEngland.  Land-fighting  too  we  shall  by 
and  by  come  upon;  in  all  ways,  a  resolute  prose- 
cution of  hostilities  against  Spain.  Concerning  the 
'  policy'  of  which,  and  real  wisdom  and  unwisdom 
of  which,  no  reader  need  consult  the  current  Scep- 
tical Red-tape  Histories  of  that  Period,  for  they  are 
much  misinformed  on  the  matter. — 

Here  arc  Three  Official  Letters,  or  Draughts  of 
Letters,  concerning  the  business  of  Jamaica ;  which 

'  Thurloe,  iii.  iv.— in  very  many  places,  all  in  a  mort 
unedited,  confused  condition.  Luminous  Notices  too  in 
Carte's  Ormond  Papers,  ii.  Long's  History  of  Jamaica 
(London,  1774,)  i ,  £!1  e(  seq.,  gives  in  a  vague  but  tolerabI]r 
correct  way  some  of  the  results  of  Thurloe  :  which  Byron 
Kdwards  has  abiidged.  Godwin  (iv.  192-200)  is  exact,  so  far 
as  he  goes.  ^  t  In  CromwclUana,  p.  134. 

J  Jan.,  1656  6  (Aurloe,  iv.  33?)  ■ " 
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IsaTC  come  to  us  in  a  very  obscure,  unedited  condi- 
ton,  Thomas  Birch  having  been  a  little  idle.  Very 
obscure ;  and  now  likely  to  remain  so,  they  and 
the  others — unless  indeed  Jamaica  should  produce 
a  Poet  of  its  own,  pous  towards  the  Hero-Founder 
of  Jamaica,  and  courai-eous  to  venture  into  the 
Stygian  Quajmires  of  Thurloe  and  the  others,  and 
T;ijiquish  them  on  his  and  its  behalf  ! 

Apparently  tiiese  Official  Letters  are  First- 
draughts,  in  the  hand  of  Thurloe  or  some  under- 
ling of  his ;  dictated  to  him,  as  is  like,  by  the  Pro- 
lector  :  they  would  afterwards  be  copied-fair,  dated, 
and  duly  despatched ;  and  only  the  rough  originals, 
unhappily  without  date,  are  now  left  us;  Birch 
has  put  them  down  without  much  criticism ;  the 
arrangement  of  some  is  palpably  wrong.  By  the 
spelling  and  punctuation  we  judge  them  to  be  of 
Xhurloe's  handwriting;  but  the  sense  is  clearly 
Olivers,  and  probably,  with  some  superficial  pol- 
ishings,  the  composition.  They  cannot,  after  much 
inquiry,  be  dated  except  approximately;  the  ori- 
ginals are  gone  with  Birch,  who  has  not  even  told 
us  in  whose  handwriting  they  were,  much  less  has 
tried  to  make  any  sense  of  them  for  himself,  the 
idle  ineffectual  Eiditor !  In  fact,  Thurloe  in  regard 
to  these  Jamaica  businesses  has  had  to  go  without 
editing;  lies  wide-spread, dislocated,  dark  ;  and,  in 
this  passage,  read  by  Birch's  light,  is  mere  dark- 
ness visible.  One  of  the  Letters,  we  at  length  find, 
is  even  misaddressed — seemingly  by  idle  Birch,  at 
random.  Happily  it  is  with  the  sense  alone  that 
we  are  much  concerned;  and  that  is  in  good  part 
legible.  Fancy  Penn  and  Venables  dismisse«l,  af- 
ter some  light  got  out  of  them  by  cross-questioning; 
fancy '  Vice-Admiral  Goodson,  Major-General  For- 
teecue,  Daniel  Serle  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  and 
Major-General  Sedgwick'  new  from  England,  made 
Commissioners,  with  Instructions,'*  with  full  power 
over  Jamaica : — and  then  read. 


LETTER  CXU. 

Vice- Admiral  Goodson,  as  his  title  indicates,  went 
out  as  second  under  Penn:  whose  place  he  now 
fills  as  chief.  Letters  of  his  in  Thurloe  indicate  a 
thick  blunt  stout-hearted  sailor  character,  not  near- 
ly so  stupid  as  he  looks;  whose  rough  piety,  sense, 
stoicism,  and  general  manfulness  grow  luminous  to 
us  at  last.  The  Protector  hopes  ♦  the  Lord  may 
have  blessed  Goodson  to  have  lighted  upon  some 
of  the  Enemy's  vessels,  and  burnt  them;' — which 
is  a  hope  fulfilled ;  for  Goodson  has  already  been 
at  St.  Martha  on  the  Spanish  ^lain,  and  burnt  it; 
but  got  few  '  ships,'  nor  any  ri^ht  load  of  plunder 
either;  the  people  having  had  him  in  sight  for  six 
hours  before  landing,  and  run  away  with  every- 
thing to  the  woods.  He  got '  thirty  brass  guns  and 
two  hasei,  whatever  these  are.  The  rest  of  the 
plunder,  being  '  accurately  sold  at  {Fe  mast  of  each 
-"upDy_  public  aucliou,  Y'ltfltenusMTH.  sterling. 
•.V hTrTT-^g  a  very  poor  return.  At  the  Kio  de 
Hacha  ('  Rio  de  hatcb,'  as  w^e  here  write  it)  '  the 
bay  was  so  shoal' no  great  ships  could  get  near; 
and  our  •  boys'  and  small  craft,  on  trying  it,  saw 
nothing  feasible ;  wherefore  we  had  drawn  back 

•  Thurloe,  iv.  634. 


again.     Santa  Martha,  and  plunder  sold  by  auction 
to  the  amount  above  stated,  was  all  we  could  get* 

To  Viee-Admiral  Goo(fstm  at  Jetmaiea. 

WhHehall, '  October,  165i.' 

Sir — I  have  written  to  Major  General  Fortescue 
divers  advertisements  of  our  purpose  and  resolation, 
the  Lord  willing,  to  prosecute  this  Basiness ;  and 
yon  shall  not  want  bodies  of  men  nor  yet  anylhinj^ 
in  our  power  for  the  carryin?  on  of  the  work-  I  have 
also  given  divers  hints  unto  him  of  ihings  which  may 
probably  be  attempted,  and  sbonldf  be  very  diligent- 
ly looked  after  by  you  both  ;  bat  are  left  to  your  bet- 
ter judgments  upon  the  place.  Wherein  I  desire  yo« 
would  consult  together  how  to  prosecute  your  affairs 
with  that  brotherly  kindness  that  upon  no  oolonr 
whatsoever  any  divisions  or  distractions  should  be 
amongst  you,  but  that  you  may  have  one  shoulder  to 
the  work  ;  which  will  be  very  pleasing  to  the  Lord  ; 
and  not  an  necessary,  considering  what  an  enemy  yon 
are  like  to  have  to  deal  withal. 

We  hope  that  you  have  with  '  you '  some  of  those 
ships  which  came  last,  near  Twenty  men  of-war; 
which  I  desire  you  to  keep  equipt,  and  make  your- 
selves as  strong  as  yon  can  to  beat  the  Spaniard,  who 
will  doubtless  send  a  good  force  into  the  Indies.  I 
hope,  by  this  time  the  Lord  may  have  blessed  yon  to 
have  light  upon  some  of  their  vessels — whether  by 
burning  them  in  their  harbours  or  otherwise.  And 
it  will  be  worthy  of  you  to  improve  your  strength^ 
what  yoa  can,  both  to  weaken  them  by.parcels,  and 
to  engage  them  as  yon  have  opportunity — which,  at 
such  a  distance  I  may  probably  guess,  would  be  best 
'  managed  '  by  not  suffering,  if  yon  can  help  it,  the 
new  Fleet,  which  comes  from  Spain,  to  go  nnfonght, 
before  they  join  with  the  ships  that  are  to  the  Lee- 
ward of  yoD. 

We  are  sending  to  yon,  with  all  possible  speed. 
Seven  more  stout  men-of-war,  some  of  them  forty 
guns,  and  the  rest  not  under  thirty,  for  your  assist- 
ance. This  Ship  goes  before,  with  instructions  to 
encourage  you  to  go  on  in  the  work  ;  and  also  with 
instruction  to  Mevis,  and  the  other  Windward  la- 
lands,  to  bring  somanY  of  the  Plantatinno  aa  are  free 
to  come,  '  ibat  tbey  may  setllp  with  ynii  at  Tflmaitja* 
And  I  desire  yon,  with  your  lesser  merchant-ships  or 
such  others  as  yon  can  spare,  to  give  all  possible  as- 
sistance for  their  removal  and  transplantation,  from 
lime  to  lime,  as  also  all  due  encouragement  to  re- 
move them. 

You  will  see  by  the  Enclosed  what  I  have  writ  to 
Major-General  Fortescue.  And  I  hope  your  counsels 
will  enter  into  that  which  may  be  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  good  of  this  Nation.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
but  the  Lord  hath  greatly  humbled  us  in  that  sad  loss 
sustained  at  Hispaniola ;  and  we  doubt  we  have  pro- 
voked the  Lord  ;  and  it  is  good  for  us  to  know  and 
to  be  abased  for  the  same.  But  yet  certainly  His 
name  is  concerned  in  the  work :  and  therefore  thoogh 
we  should,  and  I  hope  do,  lay  our  mouths  in  the 
dust,  yet  He  would  not  have  us  despond,  but  I  tmst 
give  us  leave  to  make  mention  of  His  name  and  of 
His  riffhteonsness,  when  we  cannot  make  mention 
of  our  own.  Yon  are  l^ft  there  :  and  I  PHtY  >'""  ""* 
up  your  banners  in  ihe  name  of  Christ ;  for  undoobt- 
rfly  it  la   Hio   pgn^qp      And    let   tlie    reproach    and 


shame  that  hath  been  for  our  sins,  and  through  (also 
we  may  say)  the  misguidance  of  some,  work  up  your 
hearts  to  confidence  in  the  Lord,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  His  honour  from  the  hands  of  men  who  at- 
tribute their  success  to  their  Idols,  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  And  though  He  hath  lorn  ns,  yet  He 
will  bet  1  us ;  though  He  hath  smitten  us,  yet  He 

*  Goodson's  Letter,  in  Thnrloe,  iv.  159  ct  nq. 
t  '  Would '  in  'trig. 
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K  \  will  bind  na  up;  after  two  days  He  will  revive  us,  in 
'  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live 
in  his  sight.*  The  Lord  Himself  hath  a  controversy 
with  your  Enemies;  even  with  that  Roman  Babylon, 
of  which  the  S()aniard  is  the  great  underpropper.  ^In 
^  Jhat  respect,  we  fight  the  Lord's  battles ; — and  in  this 
ibe  Scriptures  are  most  piaifT  The  Lord  therefore 
Strengthen  you  with  faith,  and  cleanse  you  from  all 
evil:  and  doubt  not  but  He  is  able,  and  I  trust  as 
willing,  to  give  you  as  signal  success  as  He  gave 
your  enemies  against  you.  Only  the  Covenant-fear 
fif  the  Lord  be  upon  you.f 

U  we  send  you  not  by  this,  I  trust  we  shall  by  the 
next,  our  Declaration  setting  forth  the  justness  of  this 
War.  I  remain,  Your  loving  friend, 

Oliver  V.t 

The  Declaration  here  alluded  to,  of  War  with 
Spain,  came  out  on  Tuesday,  23d  October,  1655  ;§ 
■which  with  sufficient  approximation  dates  this 
Letter  for  us-  By  obscure  intimations,  allusions  to 
events,  and  even  by  recurrence  of  phrases,  the  fol- 
lowing Letter  seems  to  have  the  same  or  a  closely 
subsequent  date  ;  but  no  sense  could  be  made  of  it 
till  the  Address,  '  Major-General  Fortescue  at 
Jamaica '  (which,  being  nonsense,  we  have  to  im- 

fiute  to  Birch,)  was  erased — ^was  altered,  by  dim 
ightsll  and  guessings  still  a  little  uncertain,  as 
below. 


LETTER  CXLII. 

'  3b  Daniel  Serle,  Esquire,  Governor  of  Barbadoes.' 

Whitehall,  October,  1655. 

Sir — These  are  first  to  let  you  know  that  myself 
and  this  government  reckon  ourselves  beholdenTT  to 
you  for  the  ready  expressions  of  your  love  in  giving 
assistance  to  our  late  Designs.**  Which  indeed, 
though  it  hath  miscarried  in  what  we  hoped  for, 
through  the  disposing  hand  of  God,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  Himself,  and  as  we  may  justly  conceive 
for  our  sins, — yet  is  not  this  Cause  the  less  His,  but 
will  be  owned  by  Him,  as  I  verily  believe  :  and  there- 
fore we  dare  not  relinquish  it  ;tt  but  shall,  the  Lord 
assisting,  prosecute  it  with  what  strength  we  can, 
hoping  for  '  a '  blessing  for  His  name's  sake. 

You  will  receive  some  instructions,:^:  with  encour- 
agements to  remove  your  people  thither.  Whereto 
I  refer  you :  only  let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  shall 
think  to  desire  some  other  things  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  those  Instructions,  'you  may'  rest  upon  my 
word  that  we  shall  be  most  ready  to  supply  what  they 
may  be  defective  in  or  you  may  reasonably  demand, 
when  once  you  are  upon  the  place — where  certainly 
you  may  be  better  able  to  judge  what  may  tend  most 
to  your  accommodation  than  at  a  distance.  Surely 
the  sooner  you  remove  thither,5§  you  will  have  the 
more  time  to  strengthen  yourself,  in  such  place  and 
upon  such  part  as  you  shall  like  of.     And  for  your 

*  Hosea,  vi.  1,  2. 

t  No  other  fear;  nor  is  there  need  of  any  other  hope  or 
strength  !  j  Thurloe,  iv.  130. 

(>  Ihid.,  iv.  117  ;  Godwin,  iv.  217. 

II  Thurloe,  iv.  633,  &c.,  &c. 

T  '  Beholding '  in  orig. ;  as  the  old  phrase  usually  is. 

**  Hispaniola  :  to  which  Serle,  at  Barbadoes,  had  given  due 
furtherance,  as  the  Kxpedition  passed.  ft  No  ! 

t{  Thurloe,  iv.  633-7  ;  worth  reading,  though  in  great  want 
of  editing. 

^  Will  mean,  if  our  Addressing  of  this  Letter  is  correct,  that 
it  had  at  one  time  been  intended  and  decided  to  send  Scrlo  of 
Barbadoes,  an  experienced  man,  the  ablest  and  principal 
English  Governor  in  the  West  Indies,  to  take  charge  of 
Jamaica  himself  Which,  however,  in  the  quick  succession 
of  new  lights  and  occurrence*,  never  came  to  pass. 


own  part,  I  have  named  you  one  of  the  Comauasio^ 
ers  there  for  managing  of  the  whole  affair ;  whereVjr 
you  will  have  your  vote  and  interest  in  that  goven- 
ment. 

Having  said  this,  I  think  fit  to  let  you  know  thai 
we  have  Twenty  men-of-  war  already  there,  and  are 
sending  Eight  more,  many  whereof  have  forty  guns 
and  upwards,  and  the  rest  above  thirty.*  We  hope 
the  Plantation  is  not  wanting  in  anything;  having  at 
the  least  Seven-thousand  fighting  men  upon  the  place : 
and  we  are  providing  to  supply  them  constantly  with 
fresh  men :  and  we  trust  they  are  furnished  with  a 
twelvemonth's  victuals ;  and  I  think,  if  we  have  it 
in  England,  they  shall  not  want.  — »— 

I     We  have  also  sent  to  the  Colonies  of  1^^- 
Band  like  offers  with  yours,t  to  remove  thither;  oi 
resolution  being  to  people  and  plant  that  Island.  And 
Indeed  we  have  very  good  reason  to  expect  conside- 
rable  numbers  from  thence,  forasmuch  as  the  last^ 
jwinter  was  very  destructive,  and  the  summer  hath 
j>roved  so  very  sickly. 
*^ —        I  pray  God  direct  you  ;  and  rest, 

Your  loving  friend, 

Oliver  P. J 

Undoubtedly  to  '  Daniel  Serle,'  or  else  to  '  Ma. 
jor-General  Sedgwick '  the  other  of  the  Four  new 
Commissioners,  this  Letter  must  have  been  ad- 
dressed. With  either  of  which  Addresses  it  re- 
mains historically  somewhat  obscure ;  but  is  legi- 
ble enough  for  our  purposes  with  it  here.  The 
next  seems  to  be  of  slightly  later  date. 


LETTER  CXLIII. 

To  Major-General  Fortescue  at  Jamaica. 

Whitehall,  November,  1868. 
Sir — You  will  herewith  receive  Instructions  for 
the  better  carrying-on  of  your  business  ;  which  is  not 
of  small  account  here,  though  our  discour-jgements 
have  been  many ;  for  which  we  desire  to  humble 
ourselves  before  the  Lord,  who  hath  very  sorely 
chastened  us  I  do  commend,  in  the  midst  of  others* 
miscarriages,  your  constancy  and  faithfulness  to  your 
trust  in  every  '  situation  '§  where  you  are,  and 
'  your '  taking  care  of  a  "  company  of  poor  sheep 
left  by  their  shepherd  ;"||  and  be  assured  that,  as  that 
which  you  have  done  hath  been  good  in  itself,  and 
becoming  an  honest  man,  so  it  hath  a  very  good 
savour  here  with  all  good  Christians  and  all  true  En- 
glishmen, and  will  not  be  forgotten  by  me,  as  oppor- 
tunity shall  serve. 

I  hope  you  have  long  before  this  time  received 
that  good  supply  which  went  from  hence  in  July 
last.lT  whereby  you  will  perceive  that  you  have  not 
been  forgotten  here.  I  hope  also  the  ships  sent  for 
New  England  are,  before  this  time,  with  you  ;♦♦ — and 
let  me  tell  you,  as  an  encouragement  to  you  and  those 
with  you  to  improve  the  utmost  diligence,  and  to  ex- 
cite your  courage  in  this  busmess,  though  not  to  oc- 
casion any  negligence  in  prosecuting  that  affair,  nor 
to  give  occasion  to  slacken  any  improvement  of  what 
the  place  may  afford.  That  you  will  be  followed  with 
what  necessary  supplies  as  well  for  comfortable  sub- 
sistence as  for  your  security  against  the  Spaniard, 
this  place  may  afford,  or  you  want. 

♦  Same  phrase  in  the  preceding  Letter, 
t  Kncouragements  to  them,  as  to  'your'  Colony,  to  ami- 
grate  thither.  \  Thurloe.  iv.  130.  §  Word  torn. 

II  Kortescue's  own  expression  :  in  a  Letter  of  31  July,  16M 
(Thnrloe,  iii.  675.) 

It  Vaughan,  i.  303  ;  Thurloe,  iv.  4. 

"  Thurloe,  iv.,  157  ;  one,  the  first  of  them,  did  arrive,  Nw. 
lit ;.  '  sent  from  Jamaica  to  New  England  for  prorisioni.' 
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And  therefore  study  first  your  security  by  fortify- 
ing: and  althoueh  you  have  not  monies  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  do  it  in  such  quantities  as  were  to  be  wished  ; 
yet,  your  case  beins  as  that  of  a  marching  army, 
M'herein  every  soldier,  out  of  principles  of  nature,  and 
according  to  the  practice  of  all  discipline,  ought  to 
be  at  pains  to  secure  the  common  quarter — we  hope 
no  man  amongst  you  will  be  so  wanting  to  himself, 
considering  food  is  provided  for  you,  as  not  to  be 
willing  to  help  to  the  uttermost  therein.  And  there- 
fore I  require  you  and  all  with  you,  for  the  safety  of 
the  whole,  that  this  be  made  your  most  principal  in- 
tention. The  doing  of  this  will  require  that  you  be 
very  careful  not  to  scatter,  till  you  have  begun  a  se- 
curity in  some  one  place. — Next  I  desire  you  that  you 
would  consider  how  to  form  such  a  body  of  good 
Horse  as  may,  if  the  Spaniard  should  attempt  upon 
you  at  his  next  coming  into  the  Indies  with  his  Ga- 
leons.  be  in  readiness  to  march  to  hinder  his  landing ; 
who  will  hardly  land  upon  a  body  of  horse  ;  and  if 
he  shall  land,  '  you  will '  be  in  a  posture  to  keep  the 
provisions  of  the  country  from  him,  or  him  from  the 
pro  visions, if  he  shall  endeavour  to  march  towards  you. 

We  have  sent  Commissioners  and  Instructions  into 
Ji£<K  Kngland.  to  try  vvhat  people  may  be  drawn 
'thence.*  We  have  done  the  like  to  the  Windward 
English  Islands  :  and  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  you  will  have  what  men  and  women 
we  can  well  transport. 

We  think,  and  it  is  much  designed  amongat  as,  to 


bad  climate  and  desperate  situation  Brave  Sedg- 
wick, his  Partner  an  J  Suticessor,  soon  died  also:* 
a  very  brave,  zealous  and  pions  man,  whose  Let- 
ters  in  Thurloe  are  of  all  others  the  best  worth 
reading  on  this  subject  Other  brave  men  follow- 
ed, and  soon  died ;  spending  heroically  their  rem- 
nant of  life-fire  there — as  heroes  do,  •  making  paths 
through  the  impassable.'  Bat  we  must  leave  the 
heroisms  of  Oliver  Protector  and  his  Puritans,  in 
thi}  Jamaica  Business,  to  the  reader's  fancy  hence- 
forth— till  perhaps  some  Jamaica  Poet  rise  to  restis- 
citate  and  extricate  them.  Reinforcement  went  on 
the  back  of  reinforcement,  during  this  Protector's 
life-time:  '  a  Thousand  Irish  Girls'  went;f  not  to 
speak  of  the  rogue-and -vagabond  species  from 
Scotland — '  we  can  help  you'  at  any  time  'to  two 
or  three  hundred  of  these.  :t  And  so  at  length  a 
West-India  Interest  did  take  root;  and  bears  spices 
and  poisons,  and  other  produce  to  this  day- 


strive  with  the  Spaniard  for  the  ipastery  of  all  tfaowT. 
seas  ;  anrtherelofe  we  coumJeaftlTy  wish  that  the 
Island  of  Providence  were  in  our  hands  again  :  be- 
lieving that  it  lies  so  advantageously  in  reference  to 
the  Main,  and  esgenially  for  the  Jiindraiice^gf  jhe 
Eetu  trade  _atid  Carthaaena,  that  you  would  not  only 
have  great  advantage  thereby  of  intelligence  and 
Burprisal,  but  '  might '  even  block  up  Carthagenaf 
It  is  discoursed  here  that,  if  the  Spaniard  do  attempt 
upon  you,  it  is  most  likely  it  will  be  upon  the  East 
end  of  the  Island,  towards  Cuba ;  as  also  '  that ' 
Cuba,  in  its  chief  Town,  is  a  placej  easily  attempted, 
and  hath  ingt  a  very  rich  copper-mine.  It  would  be 
good,  for  the  Tirst,  as  you  have  opportunity,  to  inform 
yourself;  and  if  there  be  need,  to  make  a  good  work 
«pon_the  East  end  of  your  Island,  to  jjrevent  them. 
And  for  tTie^  otherj  and  alT  things  of  that  kind,  we 
must  leave  them  to  your  judgment  upon  the  place,  to 
do  therein  as  you  shall  see  cause. 

To  conclude :  As  we  have  cause  to  be  htmbled 
for  the  reproof  God  gave  us  at  St.  Domingo,  upon 
the  account  of  our  own  sins  as  well  as  '  others,'  so, 
truly  upon  the  reports  brought  hither  to  us  of  the  ex- 
treme aratice,  pride  and  confidence,  disorders  and 
debauchedness,  profaneness  and  wickedness,  com- 
monly practised  among  the  Army,  we  can  not  only 
bewail  the  same,  but  desire  that  all  with  you  may  do 
so ;  and  that  a  very  special  regard  may  be  had  so 
to  govern,  for  time  to  come,  as  that  all  manner  of 
vice  may  be  thoroughly  discountenanced,  and  severe- 
ly punished :  audLxhai-  such  a  frame  of  govenuaent 


LETTERS  CXUV— CXLVm. 

Take  the  following  Letters  in  mass;  and  make 
some  dim  History  of  Eleven  Months  from  them,  as 
best  may  be. 


gtajc^be  exercised  that  virtue  and  godliness  ma^je-  thinking  of  sending  over  to  you  a  fit  person  who  may 


ceive  dBecBcouragement.     I  rest,' 

"  *  Your  loving  friend. 

'OUVEU  ?.*§ 

The  brave  Fortescue  never  received  this  Letter ; 
he  already  lay  in  his  grave  when  it  was  written ; 
had  died  in  October  last,]]  a  speedy  victim  of  the 

*  Long  Correspondences  about  it,  and  details,  from  assidn- 
oas  Mr.Gookin.  chief  oi  those  Commissioners,  in  Thurloe,  iv. 

t '  The  same  '  in  orig . 

t '  Caba  upon  Cuba  is  a  place,'  as  the  original  has  it.  The 
flfit  'Cuba'  here  must,  oi  conrse,  mean  Cuba  Town,  now 
Havanna.  ^  Thurioe,  iv  6S4.         i  Thurloe.  ir.  1S3. 


LETTER  CXLIV. 

Hknkt  Cromwxll  has  no  Major-Generals  in  Ire- 
land, but  has  his  anarchies  there  also  to  deal  with. 
Let  him  listen  to  this  good  advice  on  the  subject 

For  my  Son,  Haury  Cromwell,  at  Dublin,  Ireland. 

'  Whitehall,'  3lst  Noremlier,  ICW. 

So:< — I  have  seen  your  Letter  writ  unto  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Thurloe  ;  and  do  find  thereby  that  you  are  very 
apprehensive  of  the  carriage  of  some  persons  with 
yon,  towards  yourself  and  the  public  affairs. 

I  do  beheve  there  may  be  some  particular  persons 
who  are  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  and  may  be  apt  to  show  their  div 
content  as  they  have  opportunity  :  but  this  should  not 
make  too  great  impressions  in  you.  Time  and  pa- 
tience may  work  them  to  a  better  frame  of  spirit,  and 
bring  them  to  see  that  which,  for  the  present,  seems 
to  be  hid  from  them  ;  especially  if  they  shall  see  your 
moderation  and  love  towards  them,  if  they  are  found 
in  other  ways  towards  you.  Which  I  earnestly  de- 
sire you  to  study  and  endeavour,  all  that  lies  in  yon. 
Whereof  both  you  and  I  too  shall  have  the  comfort, 
whatsoever  the  issue  and  event  thereof  be. 

For  what  you  write  of  more  help,  I  have  long  en* 
deavonred  it ;  and  shall  not  be  wanting  to  send  yoa 
some  farther  addition  to  the  Council,  so  soon  as  men 
can  be  found  out  who  are  fit  for  the  trust.     I  am  also 


coir.mand  the  North  of  Ireland ;  which  I  believe 
stands  in  great  need  of  one  ;  and  '  I '  am  of  your 
opinion  that  Trevor  and  Colonel  Mervin  are  very 
dangerous  persons,  and  may  t>e  made  the  heads  of 
a  new  rebellion.  And  therefore  I  would  have  yon 
move  the  Council  that  they  be  secured  in  some 
very  safe  place,  and  the  farther  out  of  their  own 
countries  the  better. 

I  commend  you  to  the  Lord  ;  and  rest. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

OUVKR  P.§ 

*  H  June,  1656  (Long's  HUtory  of  Jamaica,  i.  357.) 

t  Long,  L  344.       t  Thurloe,  iv.  6»-i,  5.        ^  Thorioe,  i.  TNL 
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'  The  Letter  writ  unto  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe' 
which  is  responded  to  in  this  wise  and  magnani- 
mous manner,  does  not  appear  in  Thurloe  or  else- 
where. November  14,  the  day  before  the  date  of 
this,  Henry  writing  to  Thurloe  excuses  his  present 
brevity,  his  last  Letter  having  been  so  very  copi- 
ous: that  copious  Letter,  now  lost,  is  probably  the 
one  in  question  here. 

*  November  22c/,'  the  day  after  this  Letter, 
•  came  several  accounts  from  the  Major-Generals 
out  of  divers  Counties.  Out  of  N  irfolk  it  was 
certified  that  Cleveland  the  Poet  and  one  Sherland 
a  wild  Parson  were  apprehended'  at  Norwich  '  by 
Colonel  Haynes,'*  the  Lord  Fleetwood's  Substitute 
in  those  regions.  This  is  John  Cleveland  the 
famed  Cantab  Scholar,  Royalist  Judge- Advocate, 
and  thrice-illustrious  Satirist  and  son  of  the  Muses ; 
who  '  had  gone  through  eleven  editions'  in  those 
times,  far  transcending  all  Miltons  and  all  mortals 
— and  does  not  now  need  any  twelfth  edition,  that 
we  hear  of.  Still  recognizable  for  a  man  of  lively 
parts  and  brilliant  petulant  character ;  directed,  alas, 
almost  wholly  to  the  worship  of  clotlies — which  is 
by  nature  a  transient  one !  His  good  fortune  quitted 
him,  I  think,  nine  years  ago,  when  David  Lesley 
took  him  prisoner  in  Newark.  A  stinging  satire 
against  the  Scots  had  led  Cleveland  to  expect  at 
least  martyrdom  on  this  occasion ;  but  Lesley  mere- 
ly said,  "  Let  the  poor  knave  go  and  sell  his  bal- 
lads ;"t  and  dismissed  him — towards  thin  diet,  and 
a  darkness  which  has  been  deepening  ever  since. 
Very  low,  now  at  Norv/ich,  where  he  is  picked  up 
by  Colonel  Haynes :  '  Thirty  pounds  a  year ;'  •  lives 
with  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  is  giving  some  in- 
struction;'— unfortunate  son  of  the  Muses.  He 
indites  a  highflown  magnanimous  epistle  to  Crom- 
well, on  this  new  misfortune;  who  likewise  mag- 
nanimously dismisses  him,J  to  '  sell  his  ballads'  at 
What  little  they  will  bring. 
^  Wednesday,  December  \2th,  1655.  This  day 
•in  a  withdrawing-room  at  Whitehall,'  presided 
over  by  his  Highness,  who  is  much  interested  in 
the  matter,  was  held  '  a  Conference  concerning 
the  Jews  ;'§ — of  which  the  modern  reader  too  may 
have  heard  something.  Conference,  one  of  Four 
Conferences,  publicly  held,  which  filled  all  Eng- 
land with  rumour  in  those  old  December  days; 
but  must  now  contract  themselves  into  a  point  for 
us.  Highest  official  Persons,  with  Lord  Chief 
Barons,  Lord  Chief  Justices,  and  chosen  Clergy 
have  met  here  to  advise,  by  reason,  Law-learning, 
Scripture-prophecy,  and  every  source  of  light  for 
the  human  mind,  concerning  the  proposal  of  admit- 
ting Jews,  with  certain  privileges  as  of  alien  citi- 
zens, to  reside  in  England.  They  were  banished 
near  Four-hundred  years  ago:  shall  they  now  be 
allowed  to  reside  and  trade  again  .>  The  Proposer 
is  '  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,'  a  learned  Portuguese 
Jew  of  Amsterdam  :  who,  being  stirred  up  of  late 
years  by  the  great  things  doing  in  England,  has 

Gtitioned  one  and  the  other,  Ixjng  Parliament  and 
ttle  Parliament,  for  this  object ;  but  could  never, 
till  his  Highness  came  into  power,  get  the  matter 
brought  to  a  hearing.  And  so  they  debate  and 
solemnly  consider,  and  his  Highness  spake;— and 

•  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  154  ;)  Thorloe.iv.,  ia5. 
fBiog.  Britan.  (id  edit.)  iii.  531  :— very  ignorantly  told 
there.  I  Life  of  Cleveland,  prefixed  to  his  Poems. 

^  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  164.) 


says  one  witness,  "  I  never  heard  a  man  speak  so 
well.'*  His  Highness  was  eager  for  the  scheme, 
if  60  might  be.  But  the  Scripture- prophecies. 
Law-learnings,  and  lights  of  the  human  mind 
seemed  to  point  another  way  :  zealous  Manassah 
went  home  again ;  the  Jews  could  not  settle  here 
except  by  private  sufferance  of  his  Highness; — 
and  the  matter  contracts  itself  into  a  point  for  us-f 
This  same  Jew-Wednesday,  Wednesday,  the 
12th,  as  a  labourious  unimportant  computation 
shows,  was  the  '  evening'  when  Republican  Lud- 
low had  the  first  interview  with  his  Highness  and 
certain  of  his  Council,  '  in  the  Protector's  bed- 
chamber.'J  Solid  Ludlow  has  been  in  Ireland ; 
dreadfully  sulky  ever  since  this  Protectorate  began. 
Solid  Ludlow  never  would  acknowledge  any  Single 
Person,  never  he ;  not  though  the  Single  Person 
"  were  his  own  father."  He  has  nevertheless,  by 
certain  written  '  engagements,'  contrived  to  get 
across  from  Ireland,  with  much  trouble  by  the 
road  ;  but  will  now  give  any  promise  satisfactory 
to  his  Highness.  "  He  will  be  peaceable ;  yes, 
so  long  as  he  sees  no  chance  otherwise;  but  if  he 
see  a  chance — ! — Should  like,  notwithstanding,  to 
breathe  a  little  air  in  his  own  country ;  that  is  all 
he  is  wanting  for  the  present !"  In  fact,  our  solid 
friend  is  firm  as  brass,  or  oak-timber :  altogether 
obstinate  indeed,  not  to  say  dogged  and  mulish. 
The  Protector,  who  has  a  respect  for  the  solid  man, 
and  whose  course  is  conciliation  in  such  cases, 
permits  him  to  reside  in  Essex;  keeping  his  eye 
upon  him. 


^  We  might  speak  also  of  the  famed  '  Committee 
of  Trade,'  which  has  now  begun  its  sessions  '  in 
the  old  House  of  Lords.'  An  Assembly  of  Digni- 
taries, Chief  Merchants,  Political  Economists,' 
I  convened  b)'  summons  of  his  Highness  ;§  consult- 
ling  zealously  how  the  Trade  of  this  country  may. 
[be  improved.  A  great  concernment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, '  which  his  Highness  is  eagerly  set 
upon.'  They  consulted  of  '  Swedish  Copperas, 
and  such  like  ;  doing  faithfully  what  they  could. 

Of  these  things  we  might  speak  ;  but  prefer  to 
end  the  year  by  this  small  interesting  fraction  of 
Domestic  Gossip,  coming  to  us  in  a  small  flute- 
voice  across  the  loud  Disturbances,  which  are  all 
fallen  silent  now,  more  silent  now  than  even  it ! 
Sorr)'  only  that  nobody  can  inform  us  who  this 
blameworthy  '  person'  in  the  Lord  Henry  Crom- 
well's house  is,  or  what  her  misdoings  are :  but 
the  reader,  skilled  in  perennial  human  nature,  can 
sufliciently  supply  these,  and  listen  to  the  ancient 
small  flute- voice  with  intelligence : 

'  The  Lady  Mary  Cromwell  to  Henry  Cromwell^ 
Major-General  of  the  Army  in  Ireland. 

"  '  Hampton-Court,'  7th  Dec,  1665, 
Dear  Brother — I  cannot  be  any  longer  without 
begging  an  excuse  for  my  so  long  silence.  You  can- 
not but  hear  of  my  Sister's  illness;  which  indeed 
has  been  the  only  cause  of  it.  You  might  justly  take 
it  ill  otherwise,  and  think  there  were  want  of  that 
aflection  I  owe  unto  you. 

"  Indeed,  dear  Brother,  it  was  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  me  to  think  I  should  give  you  any  occasion  to 
think  amiss  of  me :  for  I  can  truly  say  it,  you  are 

*  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  (in  Speuce's  Anecdotes,  p.  T7  ; — aa  cited 
by  Godwin,  iv.  299.  t  Godwin,  iv.  24S-9. 

\  Ludlow,  ii.  65  et  uq. 
i)  Whitlocke,  p.  618  (a  November,  1655.) 
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very  dear  to  me  ;  and  it  is  a  great  trouble  to  me  to 
think  of  the  distance  we  are  from  one  another:  and 
would  be  more,  if  I  did  not  think  you  are  doing  the 
Lord's  service  ;  and  truly  that  ought  to  satisfy  us, 
for  while  we  are  here,  we  cannot  expect  but  that  we 
must  be  separated.  Dear  Brother,  the  Lord  direct 
you  in  His  ways,  and  keep  your  heart  close  unto  him- 
self. And  I  am  sure,  therein  you  will  have  true  com- 
fort ;  and  that  will  last  when  all  this  world  shall  pass 
away. 

**  I  cannot  but  gire  yon  some  item  of  One  that  is 
with  you,  who,  •  it'  is  so  much  feared  by  your  friends 
that  love  you,  is  some  dishouonr  to  you  and  my  dear 
Sister,  if  you  have  not  a  great  care.  For  it  is  re- 
ported here,  that  she  rules  much  in  your  Family ; 
and  truly  it  is  feared  that  she  is  a  disountenancer  of 
the  Godly  People.  Therefore,  dear  Brother,  take  it 
net  ill,  that  I  give  yon  an  item  of  her  ;  for,  truly,  if 
I  did  not  love  both  you  and  your  honour,  I  wonid  not 
give  you  notice  of  her.  Therefore  I  hope  you  will  not 
take  it  ill  that  I  have  dealt  thus  plainly  with  you.  I 
suppose  you  know  who  it  is  I  mean,  therefore  I  de- 
sire to  be  excused  for  not  naming  her.  I  desire  not 
to  be  seen  in  it ;  and  therefore  desire  you  that  you 
would  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  writing  to  you 
about  it :  because  I  was  desired  not  to  speak  of  it ; 
nor  should  I,  but  that  I  know  you  will  not  take  it 
amiss  from  your  poor  Sister  who  loves  you. 

"  Dear  Brother,  I  take  leave  to  rest — your  fiister 
and  servant,  "Hast  Ckomweli.. 

"  Her  Highness  •  our  Mother'  desires  to  have  her 
love  to  you  and  my  Sister  j  and  my  Sister  Franke 
her  respects  to  you  both."* 

*  My  Sifiter  Franke'  and  the  Lady  Mary,  these 
are  my  '  two  little  wenches,'  grown  now  to  be  wo- 
men; with  dres*-caps,  fresh-blossoming  hearts, 
musical  glib  tongues — not  uninteresting  to  men  ! 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  I  am  told,  is  looking  to- 
wards this  Lady  Mary ;  now  turned  of  Eighteen,! 
and  a  desirable  match  for  any  youth  of  ambition — 
bat  not  attainable  I  doubt  by  Ajshley. 
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New  Sea- Armaments,  and  ever  new,  are  fitted  out 
against  the  Spaniards  and  their  Papist  DomdanieL 
Penn  being  dismissed.  Councillor  Colonel  Mon- 
tague, already  in  the  Admiralty,  was  made  Sea- 
Ckneral  last  January  in  his  stead  ;  and  now  Blake 
and  he  have  their  flags  flying,  somewhere  oft  Cadiz 
Bay,  it  would  appear. 

To  Gtnerali  Blake  and  Montague,  at  Sea. 

Whitehall,  ttth  April.  1656. 

Mt  lovixg  Friends — You  have,  as  I  verily  believe 
and  am  persuaded,  a  plentiful  stock  of  prayers  going 
*  on' for  you  daily,  sent  up  by  the  soberest  aod  most  ap- 
proved Ministers  and  Christians  in  this  Nation  ;  and 
notwithstanding  some  discouragements,  very  much 
wrestling  of  faith  for  you  :  which  is  to  us,  and  I 
trust  will  be  to  yon,  matter  of  great  encouragement. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  will  be  good  fcr  you 
and  us  to  deliver  up  ourselves  and  all  our  affairs  to 
the  disposition  of  our  All-wise  Father;  who,  not 
only  out  of  prerogative,  but  because  of  his  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  truih,  ought  to  be  resigned  unto  by  His 
creatures,  and  most  especially  by  those  who  are  chil- 
dren of  his  begetting  through  the  Spirit.  We  have 
been  lately  taught^:  that  it  is  not  in  man  to  direct  his 
way.     Indeed  all  the  dispeaaations  of  God,  whether 

•  Timrioe,  iv.  29.1.  f  jSnttm,  p.  30. 

;  In  the  tSur  of  Hispaniola,  fce. 


adverse  or  prosperotis,  do  fully  read  that  lesson.  We 
can  no  more  turn  away  the  Evil,  as  we  call  it,  thaa 
attain  the  Good:  And  therefore  Solomon's  counsel, 
of  doing  what  we  have  to  do  with  all  our  might, 
'  and'  getting  our  hearts  wholly  submitted,  if  not  to 
rejoicing,  at  least  to  contenution  with  whatsoever 
shall  be  dispensed  by  Him  to  whom  alone  the  issues 
of  all  things  do  belong,  is  worth  to  be  received  by  us.* 

Wherefore  we  have  thought  fit  to  send  this  honest 
man.  Captain  Lloyd,  who  is  known  to  us  to  be  a  per- 
son of  integrity,  to  convey  to  you  some  thoughts — 
wherein  we  do  only  offer  to  yon  such  things  as  do 
arise  to  as,  partly  upon  intelligence,  and  partly  upon 
such  a  measure  as  we  at  such  a  distauce  take  of  that 
great  affair  wherein  you  are  engi«ged ;  desiring  to 
give  no  mle  to  yon  ;  but  building,  under  God,  much 
more  upon  yonr  judgments  on  the  place  than  '  upon* 
our  own  ;  forasmuch  as  our  intelligences,  coming 
much  npoD  the  examination  of  Merchants'  ships  and 
such  ways,  may  not  be  true  oftentimes  in  matter  of 
fact.  And  therefore  we  do  offer  what  we  have  to  say 
rather  as  queries  than  'as'  resolutions. 

We  are  informed  that  not  many  of  the  Plate  Fleet 
are  come  home ;  viz.  twoGaleons  and  twoPataches  ;t 
and  we  hear  they  are  not  so  rich  as  they  gave  ont. 
We  are  informed  also  that  the  Spaniards'  Fleet  in 
Cadiz  is  in  no  preparation  to  come  out ;  and  some 
think  they  will  not  come  forth,  but  delay  you  upon 
the  coast,  until  your  victuals  are  spent,  and  yon  forced 
to  come  home.  We  apprehend  that,  when  General 
Blake  was  there  last  year,  they  could  not  have  told 
how  to  have  manned  out  a  Fleet,  if  the  S^erchants 
there  and  gentlemen  interested  had  not  (principally 
for  their  own  interest  in  the  retam  of  the  '  Plate  * 
Fleet)  done  it. 

We  are  informed  that  they  sent  what  men  they 
could  well  spare,  by  those  Six  or  Seven  ships  which 
they  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  March  last.  We 
know  also  that  it  hath  ever  been  accounted  that  the 
Spaniards'  great  want  is  men — as  well  as  money  at 
this  time.  What  numbers  are  in  and  about  Ca- 
diz yon  best  know.  We  only  discourse  probabilities : 
Whether  now  it  might  not  be  worthy  to  be  weighed 
by  you  and  your  council  of  war,  whether  this  Fleet 
of  theirs  now  in  Cadiz  might  not  be  burnt  or  other- 
wise destroyed  1  Whether  Puntal  and  the  Forts  are 
so  considerably  stronger  as  to  discourage  from  such 
an  attempt  1  Whether  Cadiz  itself  be  unattempta- 
ble  ;  or  the  Island  on  which  it  stands  be  noways  to 
be  separated  from  relieving  the  Town  by  the  Bridge,} 
the  Island  being  so  narrow  in  some  parts  of  itt 
Whether  any  other  place  be  attemptable ;  especially 
that  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Gibraltar— which  if 
possessed  and  made  tenable  by  us,§  would  it  not  be 
both  an  advantage  to  our  trade  and  an  annoyance  to 
the  Spaniard  ;  and  enable  ns,  without  keeping  so 
great  a  fleet  on  that  coast,  with  six  nimble  frigates 
lodged  there  to  do  the  Spaniard  more  harm  than  by  a 
fleet,  and  ease  our  own  charge  t 

You  may  discoui^e  freely  with  the  Bearer  concern- 
ing anything  contained  in  this  Letter,  to  whom  the 
whole  was  communicated,  that  so  he  might  be  able 
to  bring  back  to  us  a  more  particular  account  of  things. 
The  Lord  guide  you  to  do  that  which  may  be  pleas- 
ing in  His  sight.     I  remain. 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Olfver  P.jJ 

*  Tea,  I  dionld  cay  so  t—as  indeed  the  whole  Univene.  s'noa 
it  fint  had  aoiy  gliniBeiiiigs  of  intelligeoce  in  it,.has  said ! 

t  GuUmne,  in  the  Spanish  Dictionarr,  is  d^ned  as  an 
'  .'Vrmed  ship  of  harden  used  for  trade  in  time  of  war ;' 
Pm'-aHte  as  *a  Tender,  or  smaller  ship  to  wait  upon  the 

>  jlrans  '  noirays  to  be  separated  from  the  Mainland.  t>y 
raining  its  Bridge :'  Cadiz  were  thin  in  reality  iioUled. 
S  Hear,  bear.  |  Tfaorioe,  iv.  744. 
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Cadiz  could  not  be  attempted.  Here,  eight  days 
later,  is  another  message  to  the  same  parties,  con- 
cerning another  business.  '  The  Portugal,'  it  ap- 
pears, has  been  behaving  in  a  very  paltry  fashion  ; 
and  now  '  Mr.  Meadows,'  one  of  Thurloe's  Under- 
Secretaries,  is  gone  out  to  him ;  whose  remonstran- 
ces, the  Fleet  lending  them  its  emphasis,  will  pro- 
bably be  effectual ! 


To  Oenerala  Blake  and  Montague,  at  Sea. 

Whitehall.  6th  May,  16.56. 
GEirn.EMEN — You  will  perceive,  by  the  Instruc- 
tionsf  herewith  sent  you,  what  is  expected  by  the 
Council  and  myself  at  your  hands.  And  although 
we  are  satisfied  thai  you  will  believe  we  have  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  give  you  these  Directions,  yet  we 
have  thought  fit,  for  the  farther  strengthening  you 
unto  (his  Action,  to  give  you  a  short  knowledge  of 
the  true  state  of  the  Diflference  between  us  and  the 
King  of  Portugal. 

You  very  well  know  that  it  is  very  near  two  years 
since  we  and  the  Ambassador  of  Portugal  did  agree 
*  Treaty  ;  they  having  wronged  us  and  our  Mer- 
chants, and  taken  part  with  the  late  King  against  us. 
When  the  Articles  were  fully  agreed  by  the  Ambas 
sador,  who  had  full  power  and  authority  to  conclude 
with  us,  we  on  our  part  ratified  and  confirmed  the 
same,  and  sent  it  to  the  King  of  Portugal  to  be  rati- 
fied and  executed  by  him  also.  He,  delaying  to  do 
It  according  to  the  first  Agreement,  in  which  there 
were  some  preliminaries  to  be  performed  by  him  be- 
fore we  could  enter  upon  the  whole  body  of  a  Treaty 
—not  only  refused  to  give  us  satisfaction  therein, 
but  instead  thereof  sent  us  a  pretended  Ratification 
of  a  Treaty,  so  different  from  what  was  agreed  by 
his  Ambassador  that  it  was  quite  another  thing.  In 
•regard  '  to  some  essential  Arlicles,  it  was  proposed 
that  if  we  would  condescend  to  some  amendments, 
the  Kmg  of  Portugal  would  *  then  '  agree  to  confirm 
the  whole. 

Whereupon  we  sent  Mr.  Maynard  to  have  the 
Treaty  consummated:  but  finding  by  the  answer  he 
gave  us,t  that  there  was  little  reality,  and  nothing 
but  delays  intended,  we  could  not  satisfy  ourselves 
without  sending  another  person,  fully  instructed,  and 
authorized  by  us  to  take  away  all  scruples  by  yield- 
ing to  their  own  amendments;  thereby  to  discern 
whether  they  were  sinoerej  or  not.  But,  contrary 
»o  all  expectation,  we  find,  by  the  account  the  said 
person  hath  given  us,  that  we  are  put  upon  it  to  re- 
cede from  all  those  things  that  were  provisional, 
either  for  the  good  of  the  State  or  of  our  Merchants, 
or  else  we  must  have  no  peace  with  them,§ 

In  one  ot  the  Articles  agreed  with  the  Ambassa- 
dor, It  was  expressed,  That  the  Merchants  should 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the  worship  of  God 
in  iheir  own  houses  and  aboard  their  ships;  enjoy- 
ing also  the  use  of  English  Bibles,  and  other  good 
books;  taking  care   that  they  did   not  exceed'^thie 

liberty.     Now,  upon  the  sending  of  Mr.  Meadows 

unless  we  will  agree  to  submit  this  Article  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  Pope,  we  cannot  have  it:  where- 
by he  would  bring  us  to  an  owning  of  the  Pope  ; 
which,  we  hope,  whatever  befal  us,  we  shall  not.  by 
the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  unto.||     And  upon  the 

•  Thiirloc,  iv.,  769:  brief  •  instructions,'  To  seize  the 
Portugal  s  ships,  fleets,  almost  the  Portugal's  self,  if  he  will 
not  do  justice. 

t '  By  his  return '  in  orig.  }  ■  Real '  in  crig. 

%  L«t  them  have  a  care  •  |  Hear,  hear  • 


same  issue  is  that  Article  put  whereby  it  is  provided 
and  agreed  by  his  Ambassador,  That  any  ships  com- 
ing to  that  harbour,  any  of  their  company  that  shall  run 
away  from  the  said  ships  shall  be  brought  back  again 
by  the  Magistrate  ;  and  the  Commanders  of  the  said 
ships  'shall'  not  'be  '  required  to  pay  the  said  run- 
aways their  wages.upon  pretence  'that'  they  are  turned 
Catholics — which  may  be  a  colour  for  any  knave  to 
leave  his  duty,  or  for  the  Roman  Catholics  to  seduce 
our  men.  This  we  thought  necessary  to  be  provided 
against.  Yet  to  this  also,  as  I  said  before,  they  would 
not  consent  without  the  approbation  of  the  Pope, 
although  it  was  agreed  by  their  Ambassador  too. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  we  find  them  very  false 
to  us,  who  intended  nothing  bnt  what  was  simply 
honest.  And  truly  we  cannot  believe  that  Article 
that  was  for  our  good,  was  'ever'  really  intended 
by  them.  And  we  may  now  plainly  see  what  the 
effect  is  like  to  be  of  any  Treaty  had  or  made  with 
people  or  states  guided  by  such  principles,  who, 
when  they  have  agreed,  have  such  an  evasion  as 
these  people  have  manifestly  held  forth  in  their  deal- 
ing with  us.  Wherefore  we  pray  you  to  be  very 
exact  in  your  prosecution  of  your  Instructions; 
which  truly  I  hope  do  not  arise  from  the  hope  of 
gain,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty.  For,  seeing  we 
cannot  secure  our  People  in  their  lives,  liberties, 
and  estates,  by  a  Pretence  of  Treaty ;  nor  yet  ans- 
wer the  just  demands  this  Nation  hath  for  wrongs 
done  them  ;  but  must  in  some  sort  be  guilty  of  bring- 
ing our  People  as  it  were  into  a  net,  by  such  specious 
shows  which  have  nothing  but  falseness  and  rotten- 
ness in  them  ; — we  are  necessitated,  having  amongst 
ourselves  found  out  no  possible  expedient,  though 
we  have  industriously  sought  it,  to  salve  these  things; 
we,  out  of  necessity  'I  say.'  and  not  out  of  choice, 
have  concluded  to  go  in  this  way. 

You  will  receive  herewith  the  Copy  of  an  Instruc- 
tion given  and  sent  to  Mr.  Meadows,  wherein  is  a 
time  limited  for  the  King's  answer:  and  we  desire 
that  this  may  not  be  made  use  of  by  the  King  to  de- 
lay or  deceive  us  :  nor  that  you,  upon  the  first  sight 
hereof,  delay  to  take  the  best  course  you  can  to  ef- 
fect your  Instructions — or  that  the  Portugal  should 
get  his  Fleet  home  before  you  get  between  him  and 
home,  and  so  the  birds  be  flown. 

We  know  not  what  your  affairs  are  at  the  present; 
but  are  confident  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  on 
your  pdrt  for  the  effectual  accomplishment  of  this 
Service.  But  knowing  that  all  ways,  and  works, 
and  ourselves,  are  ever  at  the  perfect  disposition  of 
the  Lord  and  His  providence,  and  that  our  times  are 
in  His  hands — we  therefore  recommend  you  to  the 
grace  and  guidance  of  our  good  God,  who,  we 
hope,  hath  thoughts  of  mercy  towards  us  :  and  that 
He  would  guide  and  bless  you  is  the  prayer  of. 
Your  very  loving  friend, 

Olivkb  P.** 

In  Thurloe's  handwriting ;  but  very  evidently 
Oliver's  composition  every  sentence  of  it.  There 
will  clearly  be  no  living  for  the  Portugal,  unless 
he  decide  to  throw  away  his  jockeyings  and  Jesu- 
itries, and  do  what  is  fair  and  square  ! 


LETTER  CXLVn. 

A  SMALL  Note  still  extant;  relating  to  veiy  dif- 
ferent, altogether  domestic  matters. 

•  Thurloe,  ir.  768. 
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'  Far  wy  Unimg  Son,  Richard  Cromweil,  E$quire, 
\  at  Hitrsley :  Tbae : 

[  '  Whitehall.'  asth  May,  165«. 

{  So!i — You  know  ihere  hath  often  been  a  desire  to 

•ell  Newhail,  because  in  these  four  years  last  past  it 
hath  yielded  very  little  or  no  profit,  at  alt,  nor  did  I 
eTer  hear  yoo  ever  liked  it  for  a  seat. 

It  seems  there  may  be  a  chapman  had,  who  will  give 
18,000/.  It  shall  either  be  laid  out  where  you  shall 
desire  :  at  Mr.  Wallop's,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  mo- 
ney put  into  feoffees'  hands  in  tmst  lo  be  so  disposed  .- 
or  I  shall  settle  Burleigh  ;  which  yields  near  13,0W.» 
per  annttm^  besides  the  woods.  Waterhoase  will 
giTe  you  farther  information.     I  rest, 

Your  loving  father, 

OuvxK  P. 

'P.  S.'  My  love  to  yoar  Father  and  Motfaer,t  ind 
your  dear  Wife.$ 

Newhail  is  the  House  and  Estate  in  Essex 
which  had  once  belong^  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Burleigh  I  guess  to  be  Burleigh 
House  near  Stamford,  which  Oliver  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  military  services  had  known  well ;  he 
took  it  by  assault  in  1643.  Of  Oliver's  Lands,  or 
even  of  his  Public  Lands  granted  by  the  ParUament, 
much  more  of  the  successive  phases  his  £!state  as- 
sumed by  new  purchase  and  exchange,  there  is,  as 
we  once  observed  already,  no  exact  knowledge 
now  anywhere  to  be  had.  Obscure  incidental  no- 
tices flit  through  the  Commons  Journals  and  other 
Records ;  but  the  sum  of  the  matter  alike  with  the 
details  of  it  are  sunk  in  antique  Law  Parchments, 
in  obliterated  Committee-Papers,  far  beyond  human 
mounding.  Of  the  Lands  he  died  possessed  of, 
there  is  a  List  extant,  more  or  less  accurate ;  which 
is  worth  looking  at  here.  On  quitting  the  Protec- 
torship in  1659,  Richard  Cromwell,  with  the  hope 
of  having  his  debts  paid  and  some  fixed  revenue 
allowed  him,  gave  in  a  Schedule  of  his  Liabilities 
and  of  his  Properties,  the  latter  all  in  Land ;  which 
Schedule  poor  Noble  has  found  somewhere  .-§  and 
copied,  probably  with  blunders.  Subjoined  is  his 
List  of  the  Properties,  some  of  them  misspelt, 
mtwt  likely ;  the  exact  localities  of  which,  no  in- 
dication being  given  or  sought  by  Noble,  may  be 
a  problem  for  persons  learned  in  such  matters.  (| 
To  us,  only  Burleigh  and  Newhail  are  known  or 
of  importance  here. 

Newhail,  we  can  observe,  was  not  sold  on  the 

»  Written  abore  is  •  1.96W.' 
t  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayor  of  Hnrsley.        ^^ 
i  Original  in  the  possession  of  Henry  willivn  Field,  Esq., 
of  the  Rojral  Mint 

t^Noi  wherp  he  says  he  did,  'in  Comaoni  Jonmals,  14 
May,  1663 '  (Noble,  i.  333-»  ) 

i  Real  Ettate  ty  1659.  

Dalby  f  settled  on  my  Brother  Henry  €  £989  9  1 
BnKighton  >  Cromweil  npon  marriage :  worth  <  933  8  8 
Oower        )  a-year  f      479   0   0 

Newhail  with  woods,  settled  for  seeority  of 

1.3,000/.  for  a  Portion  for  my  Sster  Frances         1900   0   0 
Chepstall  -  -  ••  649    7    3 

Magore  -  -  .■  -  448    0   0 

Tydenham S121   9   6 

Woolaaton  664  IC   6 

GbaoHoB,  with  woods  600   0    0 

Bnrieigh  .....  1236  12   8 

Okham  ......  326  u  n 

Egleton  -  ...  79  11    6 

These  are  all  the  Lands  at  this  date  in  the  posseaaion  of  the 
Olirer  Family.  As  to  poor  Richard's  finance  budget,  encam- 
bered  '  with  2,000t.  yeariy  to  my  Mother.'  •  wito  S,OOW.  of 
debt  contracted  in  my  Father^  lifetime,'  and  pkaitifHlty 
otherwise — it  shall  not  concern  as  farther. 


occasion  of  this  Letter,  nor  at  all  sold ;  for  it  9«fll 
stands  in  the  List  of  1659 ;  and  with  some  indica- 
tion, too,  as  to  what  the  cause  of  now  trying  to 
sell  it  may  have  been.  *  For  a  Portion  to  my  Sis- 
ter Frances,'  namely.  Noble's  citations  from  Mo- 
rant's  History  of  Essex;  his  and  Morant's  blun- 
derings  and  somnambolancies,  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  Newhail,  seem  almost  to  approach  the 
sublime.* 

Leaving  these,  let  us  attend  a  little  to  the  '  Por- 
tion for  my  sister  Frances;'  concerning  which  and 
whom  a  few  lines  ot  musical  domestic  gossip,  in- 
teresting to  the  mind,  are  once  more  audible,  from 
the  same  flute- voice  above  listened  to.  *  Mr.  Rich,* 
we  should  premise,  is  the  Lord  Rich's  son,  the 
Ejirl  of  Warwick's  Grandson ;  heir-apparent,  though 
he  did  not  live  to  be  heir : — pious  old  Earl  of  War- 
wick, whom  we  have  seen  heretofore  as  Admiral 
in  the  Long -Parliament  time;  the  poor  Earl  of 
Holland's  Brother.  Here  are  a&its  of  the  heart, 
romances  of  reality,  such  as  have  to  go  on  in  all 
times,  under  all  dialects  and  fashions  oTdress-caps, 
I*uritan-Protectoral  and  other. 

Tlie  Lady  Mary  Cromwell  to  Hairy  CromuoeU,  Ma- 
jar-Genered  of  the  Fbrett  m  Ireland. 

'  Hampton  Court,'  33d  June,  1636. 

"  Deak  Bbother — Your  kind  Letters  do  so  much 
engage  my  heart  towards  yon,  that  I  can  never  tell 
how  to  express  in  writing  the  trne  affection  and  valae 
I  have  for  yon — who,  truly  I  think,  none  that  knows 
you  bnt  you  may  justly  claim  it  from.f 

"  I  most  confess  myself  in  a  great  faalt  in  omitting 
to  write  to  you  and  your  dear  wife  so  long  a  time. 
Bat  I  suppose  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  reason, 
which  truly  has  been  the  only  caose ;  which  is  this 
bnsiness  of  mv  Sister  Frances  and  Mr.  Rich.  Truly 
I  can  truly  say  it,  for  these  three  months  I  think  our 
Family,  and  myself  in  particular,  have  been  in  the 
greatest  confusion  and  trouble  as  ever  poor  Family 
can  be  in.  The  Lord  tell  as  His  '  mind  'f  in  it ;  and 
settle  us,  and  make  us  what  He  would  have  as  to  be ! 
I  suppoee  yon  heard  of  the  breaking-off  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and,  according  to  yonr  desire  in  your  last  Let- 
ter, as  well  as  I  can,  shall  give  you  a  full  account  of 
it.     Which  is  this : 

"  After  a  quarter  of  a  year's  admittance,  my  father 
and  my  Lord  Warwick  began  to  treat  about  the  Es- 
tate, and  it  seems  my  Lord  did  not  offer  that  which 
my  Father  expected.  I  need  not  name  particulars ; 
for  I  suppose  you  have  had  them  from  better  hands: 
bat  if  I  may  say  the  truth,  I  think  it  was  not  so  much 
estate,  as  from  private  reasons  which  my  Father  dis- 
covered to  none  but  to  my  Sister  Frances  and  his 
own  Family ; — which  was  a  dislike  to  the  young  per- 
son. Which  he  had  from  some  reports  of  his  being 
a  vicious  man,  given  to  play  and  such  like  things ; 
which  office  was  done  by  some  who  had  a  mind  to 
break  off  the  match.  My  Sister  hearing  these  things 
was  resolved  to  know  the  truth  of  it  ;§  and  truly  did 
find  all  the  reports  to  be  false  that  were  recited  of 
him.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  were  so  much 
engaged  in  affection  before  this,  that  she  could  not 
think  of  breaking  it  off.  So  that  my  Sister  ensaged 
me  and  all  the  friends  she  had,  who  truly  were  very 
few,  to  speak  in  her  behalf  to  my  Father.  Which 
we  did  ;  but  could  not  be  heard  to  any  purpose :  only 
this  my  Father  promised.  That  if  he  were  satisfied 
as  to  the  report,  the  estate  should  not  break  it  off. 
With  which  she  was  satisfied. 

*  Noble,  pp.  334,  33d.  f  Totmg  Lady's  Gtaramar  t 

{Word  torn  oat  ^fMruttle  Frances  ! 
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"  And  80  after  this,  there  was  a  second  Treaty  ; 
and  my  Lord  Warwick  desired  my  Father,  To  name 
what  it  was  he  demanded  morf  ;  and  to  iiis  utmost 
he  would  8ati.--fy  him.  •'^o  my  Father  upon  this  made 
new  |iio|)osi(ioiis  ;  which  my  Lord  Warwick  has  an- 
Bweied  as  much  as  lie  can.  But  it  seems  there  are 
Five-huddred  pounds  a  year  in  my  Lord  Rich's 
hands;  which  he  has  power  to  sell:  and  there  are 
some  peoi)le,  who  persuade  his  Highness,  that  it 
would  be  dishonourable  for  him  to  conclude  it  unless 
these  5(J0/.  a  year  be  settled  upon  Mr.  Rich,  after 
his  father's  death.  And  my  Lord  Rich  having  no 
esteem  at  all  of  his  son,  because  he  is  not  so  bad  as 
himself,  will  not  agree  to  it ;  and  these  people  upon 
this  persuade  my  Father,  That  it  would  be  a  dishon- 
our to  him  to  yield  upon  these  terms  ;  it  would  show, 
that  he  was  made  a  fool  of  by  my  Lord  Rich.  So 
the  truth  is,  how  it  shall  be,  I  cannot  understand,  nor 
very  few  else  ;*  and  truly  I  must  tell  you  privately, 
they  are  so  far  engaged,  that  the  match  cannot  be 
broke  off!  She  acquainted  none  of  her  friends  with 
her  resolution  when  she  did  it. 

"  Dear  Brother,  this  is,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  the 
State  of  the  business.  The  Lord  direct  them  what 
to  do.  And  all,  I  think,  ought  to  beg  of  God  to  par- 
don her  in  her  doing  of  this  thing; — which  I  must 
say  truly  she  was  put  upon  by  the 'course'f  of  things. 
Dear,  let  me  beg  my  excuses  to  my  Sister  for  not 
writing.  My  best  respects  to  her.  Pardon  this 
trouble  ;  and  believe  me  that  I  shall  ever  strive  to 
approve  myself — dear  Brother,  your  affectionate  sis- 
ter and  servant,  "  Mary  CROMWErj,."^ 

Poor  little  Fanny  Croinwell  was  not  yet  much 
tnrned  of  Seventeen,  when  she  had  these  complex 
things  to  do, 'vith  her  friends,  'who  truly  were 
very  few.'  What  '  people'  they  were  that  put,  or 
strove  to  put,  such  notions  into  his  Highneps's  head, 
with  intent  to  frustrate  the  decidedly  eligible  Mr. 
Rich,  none  knows.  I  could  suspect  Ashley  Cooper, 
or  some  such  hand,  if  his  date  of  favour  still  lasted. 
But  it  is  gone,  long  months  ago-  Ashley  is  him- 
self frustrated;  cannot  obtain  this  mu.sical  glib- 
tongucd  Lady  Mary,  says  Ludlow  ;§ — goes  over  to 
opposition  in  consequence ;  is  dismis.sed  from  his 
Highness's  Council  of  State  ;  and  has  to  climb  in  this 
world  by  another  ladder. — Poor  Fanny's  marriage 
«lid  nevertheelss  take  efllect.  Both  Mary  and  she 
were  duly  wedded,  Fanny  to  Rich,  Mary  to  Lord 
Fauconberg,  in  November  ne.xt  year,  within  about 
a  week  of  each  other  :(|  our  friends,  «  who  truly 

•  Good  little  Mary  !         t  Torn  out.         }  Thurloe,  v   146. 

^  Here  is  the  pa'isage,  not  hitliprlo  printed  ;  one  of  several 
•suppressed  passages  from  L'ldlow^a  Mrnioirs,'  which  still 
«xist  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Locke  (now  in  the  pos.ses- 
■ion  of  Lord  Lovelace,)  having  tieen  duly  copied  out  by 
Locke  for  his  own  poor  life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to 
whom  they  all  relate: 

'  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  who  was  first  for  the  King, 
then  foi  the  Parliament ;  then  in  Oomwell's  first  Assemtdy,' 
the  Little  Parliament,  was  '  for  the  reformation  ;  and  after- 
wards for  Cromwell  against  the  refovnnation.  Now,' again, 
•being  denied  Cromwell's  Daughter  Mary  in  marriage,  he 
appears  against  Cromwell's  design  in  the  last  Asseml)ly,'  the 
constitiitioning  Parliament,  where  his  behaviour  was  none  of 
the  best  ;  and  is  therefore  dismissed  the  (ionneil,  Cromwell 
being  resolved  to  act  there  as  the  chief  juggler  himself ;  and 
one  Colonel  MacKworth,  a  Lawyer  about  Shrewsbury,  a 
person  fit  for  his  purpose,  is  cliosen  in  his  room  ' — Markworth 
was  a  Soldier  as  well  as  Lawyer  ;  the  same  who,  as  Governor 
of  Shrewsbury,  gave  negiitive  response  to  Charles  Second, 
when  he  summoned  him  on  Die  road  to  Worcester,  once  upon 
a  time  Mackworth  was  in  the  Council,  and  had  even  died, 
and  entirely  left  the  (/'onncil,  jTcfore  Anthony  Ashley  left  it 
(Thiitloe.  iii.,  .')-Jl  ;  and  Godwin,  iv  ,  28^ )  My  solid  friend, 
absent  in  Ireland,  sulkily  bre:ithing  thenir  in  Ks«e\,  falls  into 
•ome  errors  !  Court-rumour,  this  of  his  ;  truth  in  the  heart  of 
H,  details  rather  vague;  not  much  worth  verifying  or  recti- 
fying here.  |j  ^nUa,  p.  30. 


were  very  few,'  and  our  destinies,  and  our  own 
lively  wits,  brought  all  right  in  the  end. 
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It  was  last  Spring  Assizes,  as  we  saw,  that  the 
'  great  appearances  of  country  gentlemen  and  per- 
sons of  the  highest  quality'  took  place  ;  leading  to 
the  inference  generally,  that  this  Protectorate 
Government  is  found  worth  acknowledging  by 
England.  Certainly  a  somewhat  successful 
Government  hitherto ;  in  spite  of  difficulties  great 
and  many.  It  carries  eternal  Gospel  in  the  one 
hand,  temporal  drawn  Sword  in  the  other.  Ac- 
tually it  has  compre.ssed  the  turbulent  humours  of 
this  Country,  and  encouraged  the  better  tendencies 
thereof,  hitherto ;  it  has  set  its  foot  resolutely  oa 
the  neck  of  English  Anarchy,  and  points  with  its 
armed  hand  to  noble  onward  and  upward  paths. 
All  which,  England,  thankful  at  lowest  for  peace 
and  order,  by  degrees  recognizes;  with  acquies- 
cence, not  without  some  slow  satisfactory  feeling. 
England  is  in  peace  at  home ;  stands  as  the  Queen 
of  Protestantism  abroad ;  defies  Spain  and  Anti- 
christ, protects  poor  Piedmont  Protestants  and 
servants  of  Christ; — has  taken,  all  men  admit,  a 
nobler  attitude  than  ever  it  had  before. 

Nor  has  the  task  been  easy  hitherto:  nor  is  it 
like  to  be.  No  holiday-work,  governing  such  ati 
England  as  this  of  Oliver  Protector's  ;  with  strong 
Papistry  abroad,  and  a  Hydra  of  Anarchies  at 
home  !  The  domestic  Hydra  is  not  slain ;  cannot, 
by  the  nature  of  it,  be  slain  ;  can  only  be  scotched 
and  mowed  down,  head  after  head,  as  it  succes- 
sively protrudes  itself; — till,  by  the  aid  of  Time, 
it  slowly  die.  As  yet  on  any  hint  of  foreign  en- 
couragement, it  revives  again,  requires  to  be 
scotched  and  mowed  down  again.  His  exiled 
Majesty  Charles  Stuart  has  got  a  new  lever  in 
hand  by  means  of  this  War  with  Spain. 

Seven  years  ago  his  e.xiled  Majesty's  '  Embassy 
to  Spain,'  emba.ssy  managed  by  Chancellor  Hyde 
and  another,  proved  rather  a  hungry  affair:  and 
ended,  1  think,  in  little — e.xcept  the  murder  of 
poor  Ascham,  the  then  Parliament's  Envoy  at 
Madrid;  whom,  like  Dutch  Dorislaus,  as  'an  ac- 
cursed regicide  or  abettor  of  regicides,'  certain  cut- 
throat servants  of  the  said  hungry  Embassy  broke 
in  upon,  one  afternoon,  and  slew.  For  which 
violent  deed  no  full  satisfaction  could  be  got  from 
Spain,  the  murderers  having  taken  '  sanctuary,'  as 
was  pleaded.*  With  that  rather  sorry  result,  and 
no  other  noticeable.  Chancellor  Hyde's  Embassy 
took  itself  away  again ;  Spain  ordering  it  to  go. 
But  now,  this  fierce  Protestant  Protector  breathing 
nothing  but  war,  Spain  finds  that  the  English  do- 
mestic Hydra,  if  well  ofiorated  upon  by  Charles 
Stuart,  might  be  a  useful  thing;  and  grants  Charles 
Stuart  some  encouragements  for  that.  HispoorMa- 
jesty  is  coming  to  the  sea-.^hoie  again  ;  is  to  have 
•  Seven-thousand  Spaniards'  to  invade  England — if 
the  domestic  Hydra  will  slir  with  effect.  The  domes- 
tic Hydra,  I  think,  had  better  lie  quiet  for  a  while ! 
This  letter  to  Henry  Cromwell  is  to  bid  him  too, 
for  his  part,  be  awake  in  Ireland  to  these  things. 

'  Clarendon,  iii.,  498  509  ;  Process  and  Pleadings  in  the 
('ourt  of  Spain  upon  the  death  of  Anthony  Ascham  (in  Uml 
Miscell.,  vi.  a36-47.) 
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For  the  Hydra  is  not  dead ;  and  its  heads  are  Le- 
gion. Major  Wildman,  for  example,  sit*  safe  in 
Chepstow:  but  Sexby,  the  Anabaptist  Colonel, 
whom  we  could  not  take  on  that  occasion,  is  siill 
busy;  has  been  '  trying  to  seduce  the  Fleet,'  trying 
to  do  this  and  that;  is  now  fairly  gone  to  Spain, 
to  treat  with  Antichrist  himself  for  the  purpoee 
of  bringing-. n  a  Reign  of  Christ — the  truly  despe- 
rate Anabaptist  Colonel  !*  It  is  a  Hydra  like  few. 
Spiritual  and  Pract'cal:  Mugcletonians,  mad  Qua- 
kers riding  into  Bristol,  Fifth-Monarchists,  Hungry 
Flunkeys  :  ever  scheming,  plotting  with  or  without 
hope,  to  '  seduce  the  Protector's  Guard,'  '  to  blow 
up  the  Protector  in  his  bed-room,'  and  do  "  other 
little  fiddling  things,"  as  the  Protector  calls  them — 
which  one  cannot  waste  time  in  specifying!  Only 
the  slow  cour-w  of  Nature  can  kill  that  Hydra:  till 
a  Colonel  Sexby  die.how  can  you  keep  him  quiet? — 

But  what  doubtless  gives  new  vitality  to  plotting 
in  these  weeks,  is  the  fact  that  a  (General  Election 
to  Parliament  is  going  on.  There  is  to  be  a  new 
Parliament; — in  which  may  lie  who  knows  what 
contentions.  The  Protector  lost  it  last  time,  by 
the  arithmetical  account  of  heads ;  will  be  gain  it 
this  time .'  Account  of  heads  is  not  exactly  the 
Protector's  basis;  but  be  hopes  he  may  now  gain 
it  even  so.  At  all  events,  this  wide  foreign  and 
domestic  Spanish  War  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out supplies;  he  will  first  try  it  so — then  other- 
wise if  not  so. 

*  To  Henry  Cromteell,  Major- General  of  the  Army  in 
Ireland.' 

'  WWtehall,'  26th  August,  165a 
So!t  Harry — We  are  informpd,  from  several  hands, 
that  the  old  Enemy  are  forming  designs  to  invade 
Ireland,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
and  thiit  he  and  S|>ain  have  very  great  correspondence 
with  some  chief  men  in  that  Nation,  for  raising  a 
eudden  rebellion  there. 

Tlierefore  we  judge  it  verj'  necessary  that  you  take 
all  possible  care  to  put  the  Forces  into  such  a  condi- 
tion as  may  answer  anything  that  may  fall  out  in  this 
kind.  And  to  that  end,  that  you  contract  the  Gar- 
risons m  Ireland,  as  many  as  may  be  ;  and  get  a 
con.«iderable  marching  Army  into  the  field,  in  two  or 
three  bodies,  to  be  left  in  the  most  proper  and  advan 
lageous  places  for  service,  as  occasion  shall  require. 
Taking  also,  in  all  other  things,  your  best  care  you 
can  !o  break  and  prevent  the  designs  and  combina- 
tions of  the  Enemy  ; — and  a  very  particular  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  North,  where,  without  question,  busy 
and  discontented  [»erson3  are  working  towards  new 
di.siorbances.  I  do  not  do'ibt  but  you  will  commu- 
nicate this  thing  to  Colonel  Cowper,  to  the  end  he 
may  be  more  watchful  and  diligpnt  in  looking  to  this 
danger.     I  rest.  Your  loving  father, 

Ou^'Ea  CEOaCWELL.f 

•Colonel  Cowper'  commands  the  forces  in  Ul- 
Bifr.  Plenty  of  details  about  him  in  Thurloe's 
Fourth  Volume  : — our  readers  can  sufficiently  con- 
ceive him  without  details.  We  are  more  interested 
to  state  from  a  Letter  of  Thurloe's  which  goes 
along  with  this,  that  there  are  '  Fourteen  Spanish 
ships  r'y'ng  about  the  Isle  of  Isiay,'  doubtless 
with  an  eye  to  Carrickfergus ;  that  we  hope,  and 

•  Clarendon,  iii.  8-52  ;  Thatloe,  iv.  69S,  kc. 
t  Sloane  mss  ,  41.77,  f.  209 ;  add  (with  iacJnificant  vari*. 
time)  Thurioe,  v.  543. 
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1 
indeed  believe,  my  Lord  Henry  will  be  on  the  alert 
For  the  rest,  the  elections  are  going  well ;  all  '  for 
peace  and  settlement,'  as  we  hear,  '  and  great 
friends  to  the  Government'  Ashley  Cooper,  in- 
deed, has  chosen  for  Wilts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bradshaw  has  missed  in  Cheshire ;  Sir  Henry  Vane 
has  tried  in  three  places  and  missed  in  all.*  This 
is  oi  date  26lh  August,  1656 ;  poor  England  uni- 
versedly  sifting  itself ;  trying  what  the  arithmeti- 
cal account  of  heads  will  do  for  it,  once  more. 

About  a  fortnight  ago,  August  13th,  learned 
Bulstrode  went  with  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to 
dine  with  a  famed  Sea  General,  Sir  George  Ays- 
cough  ;  who  lives  for  the  present,  retired  from  ser- 
vice, '  at  his  House  in  Surrey ;'  House  not  known 
to  me ;  which  by  the  aid  of  '  ponds,  moats,'  and 
hydraulic  contrivances,  he  has  made  to  '  stand  en- 
vironed in  water  like  a  ship  at  sea' — very  charm- 
ing indeed ;  and  says  he  has  '  cast  anchor '  here 
Our  entertainment  was  superb.  The  brilliant  Swe- 
dish Amba.ssador  and  Sir  George  spake  much  about 
frigates,  their  rates  of  sailing,  their  capabilities  of 
fighting,  and  other  technical  topics ;  which  a  learn- 
ed man  might  without  much  tedium  listen  to. 
•After  dinner,  the  Amba.ssador  catne  round  by 
Hampton  Court,  to  take  his  leave  of  the  Lady 
Claypole  and  her  Sisters  ;'t — which  latter  smaU 
fact,  in  the  ancient  Autumn  afternoon,  one  rather 
loves  to  remember !  As  for  this  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador, he  is  just  about  quitting  England,  the  high- 
tempered,  clear-glancing  man ;  having  settled  '  cop- 
peras,' '  contrabanda,'  and  many  other  things  to 
mutual  satisfaction; — nay  it  is  surmised  he  has 
thoughts  of  inviting  Ayscongh  into  Sweden  to 
teach  them  seamanship  there;  which,  however, 
shall  not  concern  us  on  this  occasion.  | 


spfjx:h  V. 

BcT  the  Piu-liament  is  now  about  assembling ; 
wherein  we  shall  see  what  conclusions  will  be 
tried  !  A  momentous  question  for  his  Highness 
and  the  Council  of  State ;  who  have  been.-TrWi 
interest  enough,  perusing  and  pondering  the  List 
of  Names  returned.  On  the  whole,  a  hopeful  Par- 
liament, as  Thurioe  had  expected:  Official  persons, 
these,  and  others  known  as  friends  to  this  Govern- 
ment, are  copiously  elected :  the  great  body  of  the 
Parliament  seems  to  consist  of  men  well-affected  to 
his  Highness,  and  even  lo\-al  to  him  ;  who,  wit- 
nessing the  course  he  follows,  wish  him  heartily 
God-speed  thereon.  Certain  others  there  are,  and 
inconsiderable  number,  of  stiff  Republican  ways, 
or  given  to  turbulence  in  general,  a  Haselrig,  a 
Thomas  Scott,  an  Ashley  Cooper:  these,  as  a 
mass  of  leaven  which  mi'.?hf  ieaven  the  whole  lump, 
and  produce  one  knows  not  what  in  the  way  of 
fermentation,  are  clearly  verj'  dangerous.  But  for 
these  also  his  Highness  and  the  Council  of  State, 
in  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  the  Nation, 
have  silently  provided  an  expedient.  Which  we 
hope  may  be  of  service.  On  the  whole,  we  hope 
this  Parliament  may  prove  a  better  than  the  last. 
At  all  events,  on  Wednesday,  i7th  September, 

•  Tbnrloe  to  Henry  Cromwell,  date  26  Aug.  (v.  349.) 
t  Whitlocke,  pp.  638, 9.         \  Biog.  Britan.,  §  Ayacongh. 
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1656,  Parliament,  Protector,  all  in  due  state  do  as- 
semble at  the  Abbey  Church  ;  and,  with  reverence 
and  credence,  hear  Doctor  Owen,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  very  perliiientJy  preach  to  them  from 
these  old  words  of  Isaiah — old  and  yet  always 
new  and  true :  W/iat  shall  one  then  answer  to  the 
Messengers  of  the  Nation?  That  the  Lord  hath 
founded  Zion,  and  t/ie  Poor  of  His  People  shall 
trust  in  it.*  After  which,  all  having  removed, 
still  in  due  state,  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  there 
zuijusted  themselves,  the  Protector,  rising  in  his 
elevated  place  and  taking  ofThis  hat,  now  speaks. 
The  Speech,  reported  by  one  knows  not  whom, 
lies  in  old  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum ;  and 
printed  in  late  years  in  the  Book  called  Burton's 
Diary ;  here  and  there  in  a  very  dreary,  besmeared, 
unintelligible  condition ;  from  which,  as  hereto- 
fore, a  pious  E/litor  strives  to  rescue  it.  Sufficient- 
ly studied,  it  becomes  intelligible  nay  luminous. 
Let  the  reader  too  read  with  piety,  with  a  real  en- 
deavour to  understand. 

Gentlemen — When  I  came  hither,  I  did  think  (hat 
a  duty  was  incumbent  upon  nie  a  little  to  pity  myself; 
because,  this  being  a  very  extraordinary  occasion,  1 
thought  I  had  very  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
*and  was  somewhat  burdened  and  straitened  thereby.' 
But  truly  now,  seeing  you  in  such  a  condition  as  you 
are.t  I  think  I  must  turn  off  '  my  pity  '  in  this,  as  1 
hope  1  shall  in  everything  else; — and  consider yot/ as 
certainly  not  being  able  long  to  bear  that  condition 

and  heal  that  you  are  now  in. '  So  far  as  possible, 

on  this  large  subject,  let  us  be  brief:  not  studying  the 
Art  of  Rhetoricians.'  Rhetoricians,  whom  1  do  not 
pretend  to  '  much  concern  wiih  ;'  neither  with  them, 
nor  with  what  they  use  to  denl  in  :  Words  ! 

Truly  ffur  business  is  to  speak  things  !  The  Dis- 
pensations of  God  that  are  upon  us  do  require  it ; 
and  that  subject  upon  which  we  shall  make  our  dis 
course  is  somewhat  of  very  great  interest  and  con- 
cernment, both  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  His  Interest  in  the  world.  I  mean  His 
peculiar.  His  most  peculiar  Interest,  '  His  GhurcJi. 
the  Communion  of  the  faithful  Followers  of  CTTrist ;' 
. — and  ihaX  will  not  leave  any  of  u.«  to  exclude  Hi^ 
general  Interest,  which  is  the  coneeriimem  of  the 
^iiSiJP^i  P**."!^!?'  '  "°^  ^^  Christians  but  as  human  crea- 
tuies,'  within  these  three  Nations,  and  all  the  De- 
pendencies thereupon.  I  have  told  you  I  should 
speak  to  things  ;  things  that  concrn  these  Intere^t.■': 
The  Glory  of  God,  and  His  Peculiar  Interest  in  the 
■world — which  '  latter  '  is  more  extensive,  I  say  more 
extensive,  than  the  People  of  all  these  three  Nations 
■with  the  appurtenances,  or  the  countries  and  places, 
belonging  unto  them.:f 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  I  shall  speak  to  is 
!niaMhat  is  ihe  first  lesson  of  Nature:  Being  and 
Preservation.  [Begin  at  the  baais  :  How  arc  we  to 
gel  continued  at  all  as  a  Nation,  not  trampled  under 
foot  by  Invaders,  Anarchies,  and  reduced  to  wreck  .'] 
As  to  that  of  Being,  I  do  think  I  do  not  ill  style  ii 
the  first  consideration  which  Nature  teacheth  the 
Sons  of  Adam  : — and  then  1  think  we  shall  enter  into 
a  neld  large  enough  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
of  Well  being.  Bu*  if  Being  itself  be  not  first  well 
laid,  I  think  the  other  will  hardly  follow  ! 

Now  in  order  to  this,  toihi-  Being  and  SiibBislence 
of  these   Nations  with  all  their  Dependencies:  The 

*  Isaiah  xv   32  t  Place  crowtl«d.  weather  hot. 

t  "More  extensive:"  more  {■nporiavt  would  have  better 
■nitod  what  wont  before:  yet  "  extennivf '"  i«  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  word,  for  his  Highness  is  here  l)ranching  out  into  a 
second  idea,  which  he  goes  on  to  blend  with  tho  primary  one, 
•f  "  the  concernmont  of  the  general  maM  of  the  People." 


conservation  of  that,  •  namely  of  our  National  Bejnjj/ 
is  first  to  be  viewed  with  respect  to  those  who  teek 
to  undo  it,  and  so  make  it  not  to  be  ;  and  then  very 
naturally  we  shall  come  to  the  consideration  of  what 
will  make  it  be,  of  what  will  keep  its  being  and  sub- 
sistence.    [His  Highnets's  head  of  method  1 

'Now'  that  which  plainly  eeeks  the  destruction  of 
the  Being  of  these  Nations  is,  out  of  doubt :  The 
endeavour  and  design  of  all  the  common  Enemies  of 
them.  I  think,  truly,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  Hud  out 
who  those  Enemies  are  ;  nor  what  hath  made  them 
so.  I  think,  they  are  all  the  wicked  men  in  the 
world,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  that  are  the  Ene- 
mies to  the  very  Being  of  these  Nations ; — and  this 
upon  a  common  account  from  tht>  very  enmitv  that 
is  in  them  '  to  all  such  things'  Whaisoevi-r  coul<2 
serve  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interest  of  his  People 
— which  they  see  to  be  more  eminently,  yea  more 
eminently  patronized  and  professed  in  this  Natioa 
(we  will  not  speak  it  with  vanity)  than  in  ail  the 
Nations  in  the  world  :  this  is  the  common  grounJ  ol 
the  common  enmity  entertained  against  the  pioai^.ity 
of  our  Nation,  against  the  very  Being  of  it  But 
we  will  not,  I  think,  take  up  our  lime,  contenf  le-ting 
who  these  Enemies  are,  and  what  ihey  am.  in  the 
general  notion:  we  will  labour  to  specificate  'Tjr  Ene- 
mies; to  know  what  persons  and  bodies  o!  |>er8ona 
they  practically  are  that  seek  the  very  d.  4lructioa 
and*  being  of  these  Three  Nations. 

And  truly  I  v/ould  not  have  laid  such  a  f  undalion 
but  to  the  end  I  might  very  particularly  cor  nunicate 
with  you  'about  that  same  mailer.'  \  .r  which 
'  above  others,'  I  think  you  are  called  hit  er  at  this 
lime  : — That  I  might  particularly  conimun  ;ate  with 
you  about  the  many  dangers  these  Nationi  stand  in, 
from  enemies  abroad  and  at  home  ;  and  advise  with 
you  about  the  remedies,,  and  means  to  obviate  these 
dangers.  '  Dangers'  which — say  I,  and  I  shall  leave 
it  to  you  whether  you  will  join  witii  me  or  no — strike 
at  the  very  Being  and  '  vital '  interest  of  these  Na- 
tions And  therefore,  coming  to  particulars,  I  will 
shortly  represent  to  you  the  estate  of  your  atf^irs  in 
ihat  respect:  in  respect  'namely'  of  the  Enemies 
you  are  engaged  with  ;  and  how  you  come  to  be  en- 
gaged with  those  Enemies,  and  how  they  came  to 
be,  as  heartily,  I  believe,  engaged  against  you.  [Hi» 
Highnesses  utterance  is  terribly  rusty  hitherto;  creuky, 
uncertain,  difficult !  He  will  gather  strength  by 
going.     Wait  till  the  axles  get  warm  a  little  .'] 

Why,  truly,  your  great  enemy  is  the  Spaniard.  He 
is  a  natural  enemy.  He  is  naturally  so  ;  he  is  natu- 
rally so  throughout — by  reason  of  that  enmity  that  i» 
in  liim  against  whatsoever  is  of  God.  '  Whaisoever 
is  of  God  '  which  is  in  i/ou,  or  which  may  be  in 
you  :  contrary  to  that  which  his  blindness  and  dark- 
ness, led  on  by  superstition,  and  the  imphciiness  of 
his  faith  in  submitting  to  the  See  of  Rome,  aciuaief 
him  unto! — With  this  King  and  State,  1  fiay,  you  are 
Ht  present  in  hostility.  We  put  you  into  tl.i.-^  ho.-tiliiy. 
You  will  give  us  Ifave  to  tell  you  how.  [By  send- 
ing out  your  Hispaniola  Fleet,  Christ  fas  gone  a 
year — which  has  issited  rather  sorrily,  you}  HighntssfJ 
For  we  are  ready  to  excui-e  '  this  and  '  -nost  of  out; 
actions — and  to  justify  them  too,  as  well  us  toexcu>e 
ihfm — upon  the  ground  of  Necessity.  'And*  the 
ground  of  Necessity,  for  justifying  of  men's  actions, 
is  above  all  consideriuions  of  instituted  Law  ;  and  if 
this  or  any  other  State  should  go  about — as  I  know 
they  never  will — to  make  Laws  against  Events, 
against  what  may  happen,  'then'  I  iliink  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  any  man,  they  will  be  making  Laws  agatnsl 
Providence;  events,  and  issues  of  things,  being  front; 
God  alone,  to  whom  all  issues  belong. 

*  'Of  thtt>  would  be  more  grammatical;  but  much  leM 
Oliveriaa.  t  *  Acta '  in  orig.,  now  as  alwaya. 
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The  Spaniard  is  yonr  enemy ;  and  yonr  enemy,  as  I 
tell  you,  natarally,  by  that  uniipathy  which  is  in  him 
— 'and  also'  providentially,*  and  this  in  divers  re- 
spects. Yoo  could  net  get  an  honest  or  hononrable 
Peace  from  him  :  it  was  sought  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  was  not  artained.  It  could  not  be  attained 
with  honour  and  honesty.  I  say,  it  could  not  be  at- 
tained with  honour  and  honesty.  And  truly  when  I 
My  that,  *  I  do  but  say,'  He  is  naturally  throughout 
mn  enemy;  an  enmity  is  put  into  biro  by  God.  "  I 
will  put  an  enmity  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;"t 
— which  goes  but  for  little  among  statesmen,  but  is 
more  considerable  than  all  things!  [Yea,  your 
Bighnesa  ;  it  is  ! — Listen  to  what  hia  Higkruss  him- 
telf  says  of  his  reason*  for  going  to  uxor  with  Spain. 
"  Statesmeu  "  too  if  tkef  can  separate  therein  t^iat  is 
transitory  from  tohat  is  perennial  and  eternal,  may 
fnd  it  still  very  worthy  of  attiniion.  He  tcho  has 
in  kim,  who  manifests  m  the  ways  of  him,  an  "  en- 
mity to  God,"  and  goes  about  patronizing  unveraci- 
ties,  rotton  delusions,  brazen  falsities,  pestilent  in- 
fustiees — w'th  him,  whatever  his  seeming  extent  of 
wumied-eapital  and  trorldJy  prosperity  may  be,  I 
would  advise  no  nation  nor  statesman  nor  man  to 
be  prompt  in  clapping  up  an  alliance.  He  will 
not  come  to  good,  I  think ;  not  he,  for  one.  Bcul 
security  in  his  frm  ;  have  no  trade  with  him.  With 
him  your  only  fit  trade  is.  Duel  to  the  death,  when 
the  time  comes  for  that .']  And  he  that  considers  not 
socb  natuml  enmity,  the  providential  enmity,  as 
well  as  the  accidental,  I  think  he  is  not  well  ac- 
qoainied  with  Scripture  and  the  things  of  God.  And 
the  Spaniard  is  not  only  our  enemy  accidentally,  but 
he  is  providentially  so;  God  havin«  in  His  wisdom 
disposed  it  so  to  be,  when  we  made  a  breach  with 
the  Spanish  Nation  'long  aeo.' 

No  sooner  did  this  Nation  form  what  is  called 
(unworthily)  the  Reformed  Religion  [It  was  not 
half  reformed;'^  after  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  by 
thf  Queen  EiiiCdbeih  of  famous  memory — we  need 
not  be  a.-hamed  to  call  her  so  !  [JVo,  yottr  High- 
ness :  the  Royal  court  phrase  expresses  in  this  case 
an  exact  truth  She  was  and  is  "  of  famous  me- 
tnory  "] — but  the  Spaniard's  design  became.  By  all 
unworthy,  unnatuml  means,  to  destroy  that  Person, 
and  to  seek  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  these  King- 
doms. For  me  to  instance  in  particulars  upon  that 
account,  were  to  trouble  you  at  a  very  unseasonable 
time:  there  is  a  Declaration  extant  [The  CounciTs 
"Declaration,"  in  October  last,]  which  very  fully 
hath  in  it  the  origin  of  the  Spaniard  venting  himself 
U!>on  this  Nation  ;  and  a  series  of  it  J  from  those 
very  beginnings  to  this  present  day.  But  his  enmity 
was  partly  upon  that  general  account  which  all  are 
agreed  '  abopt  '  The  French,  all  the  Protestants  in 
Germany,  all  have  aereed.  That  his  design  was  the 
empire  of  the  whole  Christian  World  if  not  more  ; — 
Bod  upon  that  ground  he  looks  '  and  hath  looked  '  at 
this  Nation  as  his  greatest  obstacle.  And  as  to  what 
his  attempts  have  been  for  that  end — I  refer  yon  to 
that  Declaration,  and  to  the  observations  of  men  who 
read  History.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  call  to 
mind  the  several  Assassinations  designed  upon  that 
Lady,  that  preat  Queen :  the  attempts  upon  Ireland, 
the  Spaniards'  invadinz  of  it  ;  their  designs  of  the 
same  nature  npon  this  Nation — public  designs,  pri- 
vate design.«,  all  manner  of  design*,  to  accomplish 
this  great  and  general  end.  Truly  King  James  made 
a  Peace  ;  but  whether  this  Nation,  and  the  interest 
of  all  Protestant  Christians,  suffered  not  more  by  that 
Peace,  than  ever  by  Spain's  hostility,  I  refer  to  your 
consideration ! 

♦  Means,  not  'Inckny'  as  bow,  but  simply  'by  special 
ordering  of  PpoTidence.  j  Ocoesia,  iii.  15. 

t  Of  '  hia  Tentings,'  Baaaely. 


Thus  a  State  which  you  can  neither  have  peace 
with  nor  reason  from — that  is  the  State  with  which 
you  have  enmity  at  this  time,  and  against  which  you 
are  engaged.  And  give  me  leave  to  say  this  unto 
you,  because  it  is  truth,  and  most  men  know  it.  That 
the  Long  Parliament  did  endeavour,  but  could  not 
obtain  satisfaction  '  from  the  S|>aoiard  '  ail  the  time 
they  sat :  for  their  .Messenger  [Poor  Asehcun  .']  was 
murdered  :  and  when  they  asked  satisfaction  for  the 
blood  of  your  poor  people  unjustly  shed  in  the  West 
Indies  [Yes,  at  Tortuga,  at  St.  Kitts ;  in  many  a 
place  and  time.']  and  for  the  wrongs  done  else- 
where ;  when  they  asked  liberty  of  conscience  for 
yonr  people  who  traded  thither — satisfaction  in  none 
of  these  things  would  be  given,  but  was  denied.  I 
say,  they  denied  satisfaction  either  for  your  Messen- 
ger that  was  murdered,  or  for  the  blood  that  was 
shed,  or  the  damages  that  were  done  in  the  West 
Indies.  No  satisfaction  at  all ;  nor  any  reason  offer- 
ed why  there  should  not  be  liberty  *  of  conscience ' 
given  to  your  people  that  traded  thither.  Whose 
trade  was  very  considerable  there,  and  drew  many 
of  your  people  thither;  and  begot  an  apprehension 
in  tu  '  as  to  their  treatment  there  ' — whether  in  you 
or  no,  let  God  judge  between  yon  and  Himself.  I 
judge  not:  but  all  of  us  know  that  the  people  who 
went  thither  to  manage  the  trade  there,  were  inipris- 
oned.  We  desired  'but*  such  a  liberty  as  'that' 
they  might  keep  their  Bibles  in  their  pockets,  to  ex- 
ercise their  liberty  of  religion  for  themselves,  and 
not  be  under  restraint.  But  there  is  not  liberty  of 
conscience  to  be  had  '  from  the  S^ianiard  ;'  neither 
is  there  satisfaction  for  injuries,  nor  lorblood.  Whea 
these  two  things  were  desired,  the  Ambassador  told 
us,  "  It  was  to  ask  his  Master's  two  eyes  ;"*  to  ask 
both  his  eyes,  asking  these  things  of  him  ! — i---  * 

Now  if  this  be  so,  why,  truly  then  here  is  some 
little  foundation  laid  to  justify  the  War  that  had  been 
entered  nponf  with  the  Spaniard  !  And  not  only  so: 
but  the  plain  truth  of  it  ie,  Ntake  any  peace  with  any 
State  that  is  Popish  and  subjected  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Rome  and  '  oP  the  Pope  himself — yon  are 
bound,  and  they  are  loose.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Pope  at  any  time  to  tell  yon.  That  thoush  the  man 
is  murdered  [Poor  Ascham,  for  example .']  yet  his 
murderer  hath  got  mto  the  sanctuary  !  And  equally 
true  is  it,  and  hath  been  found  by  common  and  con- 
stant experience.  That  Peace  is  but  to  be  kept  so  long 
as  the  Pope  saith  Amen  to  it.  [What  is  to  be  done 
xcith  such  a  set  of  people  .*] — We  have  not  '  now'  to  do 
with  any  Popish  State  except  France  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  do  not  think  themselves  under  such  a 
lie  lo  the  Pope  ;  but  think  themselves  at  liberty  to 
perform  honesties  with  nations  in  agreement  with^  jvl/V*! 
them,  and'  protest  against  the  obligation  of  such  a  j 
thing  as  that — '  o£  breaking  yonr  word  at  the  Pope's  | 
llidding.'  Tfc/^  are  able  to  give  lis  an  ^pticit  an-  ' 
swer  to  anything  reasonably  demanded  of  them  :  and 
there  is  no  other  Popish  State  we  can  speak  of,  save 
this  only,  but  will  break  their  promise  or  keep  it  as 
they  please  npon  these  grounds — being  under  the  lash 
of  the  Pope,  to  be  by  him  determmed,  'and  made  to 
decide.' 

In  the  time  when  Philip  Second  was  married  to 
Queen  Mary,  and  since  that  time,  through  Spanish 
power  and  instigation,  Twentv-thousand  Protestants 
were  murdered  in  Ireland.  We  thought,  being  de- 
nied just  things — we  thought  it  our  duty  to  get  that 
by  the  sword  which  was  not  to  be  had  otherwise  ! 
And  this  hath  been  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  ;  and  if 
so,  certainly  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  spirit  of  men 


r  / 


•  •  These  two  things  :'  Exemption  toour  traders  froni  injury 

n  the  West  Indies,  and  Libertr  to  have  Bibles  and  worship  tl 

See  Thnrioe  (i.  760,  1 ;)  Bryan 'Edwards  (i.  141  3  j)  &fi<  f 

t '  That  was  had '  in  m^  / 
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that  have  higher  spirits'?  Ves,  your  Highness: 
•*  Men  that  are  Englishmen  atui  more — Believers  in 
God's  Gospel,  namely  !"— Very  clumsily  said;  biU 
not  at  all  clumsily  meant,  and  the  very  helplessness 
of  the  expression  adding  something  of  English 
and  Oliverian  character  to  it] — With  that  state 
you  are  eiiijaged.  And  it  is  a  great  and  power- 
ful Stale : — though  I  may  say  also  that  with  all 
other  Christian  States  you  are  at  peace.  All 
these  '  your  other' engagements  were  upon  you  be 
fore  this  Government  was  undertaken  :  War  with 
France,  Denmark — nay,  upon  the  matter.  War,  '  or 
as  good  as  War,'  with  Spain  'itself.'  I  could  in- 
stance how  it  WHS  said  •  in  the  Long  Parliament 
time,'  we  will  have  a  war  in  the  Indies,  though  we 
fight  them  not  at  home."  I  say,  we  are  at  peace  with 
all  other  Nations,  and  have  only  a  war  with  Spain. 
I  shiill  say  somewhat  'farther'  to  you,  which  will  let 
ya»<'see  our  clearness  '  as'  to  that,  by  and  by. 
/Having  thus  '  said,  we  are'  engaged  with  Spain — 
'•  that  is  the  root  of  the  matter  ;'  that  is  the  party  that 
brings  all  your  enemies  before  you.  \_Coming  now 
to  the  Home  Malignants]  Tt  doth  :  for  so  it  is  now 
that  Spain  hath  espoused  that  Interest  which  you 
have  all  along  hitherto  been  conflicting  with — 
Charles  Stuart's  Interest.  And  I  would  but  meet  the 
gentleman  upon  a  fair  discourse  who  is  willing  that 
that  Person  should  come  back  again  ! — but  I  dare  not 
believe  any  in  this  room  is.  [Heavens,  no  ;  not  one  of 
us  .']  And  I  say  it  doth  not  detract  at  all  from  your 
Cause,  nor  from  your  ability  to  make  defence  of  it. 
That  God  by  His  providence  hath  so  disposed  that 
the  King  of  Spain  should  espouse  that  Person.  An 
I  say  'farther'  [His  Highnesses  spirit  gets  somavhat 
ttimidtuons  here,  and  blazes  up  with  several  ideas 
at  once — producing  results  of  "some  inextricable- 
ness,"  as  he  himself  might  phrase  if,]  No  man  but 
might  be  very  well  satislied  that  it  is  not  for  aver- 
sion to  that  Person  [A'bf  for  his  sake  that  we  have 
gone  to  war  with  Spain  : — the  Cavaliers  talk  loud- 
ly so,  and  it  is  not  so] — !  And  the  "  choosing  out" 
(as  was  said  to-day*)  "  a  Captain  to  lead  us  back 
into  Egypt,"  '  what  honest  man  has  not  an  aversion 
to  that  V — if  there  be  such  a  place  1  I  mean  meta- 
phorically and  allegorically  such  a  place;  '  if  there 
be,'  that  is  to  say,  A  returning  '  on  the  part  of  some' 
to  all  those  things  we  have  been  fighting  againsi,  and 
a  destroying  of  all  that  good  (as  we  had  some  hints 
to-day)  which  we  have  attained  unto — 1 — I  am  sure 
my  Speech  '  and  defence  of  the  Spanish  war'  will 
signify  very  little,  if  such  grounds  [Grounds  indi- 
cated, in  this  comjwsite  "  blaze  of  ideas,"  which  is 
luminous  enough,  your  Highness  :  but  too  simul- 
taneous for  being  very  distinct  to  strangers  .']  go 
not  for  good  !  Nay  I  will  say  this  to  you,  Not  a  man 
in  England  that  is  disposed  to  comply  with  Papists 
and  Cavaliers,  but  to  him  my  Speech  here  is  the 
greatest  parable,  the  absurdest  discourse  !  And  in  a 
word,  we  could  wish  they  were  all  where  Charles 
Stuart  is,  all  who  declare  ["  By  their  cavilling  at 
Spanish  Wars  and  so  on  ."  his  Highness  looks  ani- 
mated.'} that  they  are  of  that  spirit.  I  do,  with  all 
my  heart ; — and  1  would  help  them  with  a  boat  to 
carry  them  over,  who  are  of  that  mind  !  Yea,  and 
if  you  shall  think  it  a  duty  to  drive  them  over  by 
arms,  I  will  help  in  that  also  I 

You  are  engaged  with  such  an  Enemy  ;  a  foreign 
enemy,  who  hiith  such  allies  among  ourselves  : — this 
last  said  li.Uh  a  little  vehemency  in  it  [His  Highness 
repents  him  of  blazing  up  into  unseemly  heat  .•]  but  it 
is  well  worth  your  consideration. 

Though  I  seem  to  be,  all  this  while,  upon  the  jus- 
tice of  the  business,  yet  my  desire  is  to  let  you  see 
the  daugcrs  *  and  grand  crisis'  this  Nation  elands  in 

♦  In  Owen's  Senaon. 


'  thereby.'  All  the  honest  interests  ;  yea,  all  interest! 
of  the  Protestants,  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Helvetia 
and  the  Cantons,  and  all  the  interests  in  Christendom, 
are  the  same  as  yours.  If  you  succeed,  if  you  suc- 
ceed well  and  act  well,  and  be  convinced  what  is 
God's  Interest,  and  prosecute  it,  you  will  find  that 
you  act  for  a  very  great  many  who  are  God's  own. 
Therefore  I  say  that  your  danger  is  from  the  common 
Enemy  abroad  ;  who  is  the  head  of  the  Papal  Inter- 
est, the  head  of  the  Antichristian  Interest — who  is  so 
de.s'cribed  in  Scripture,  so  fores-poken  of,  and  so  fully, 
under  that  characteral  name  of  '  Antichris-l'  given 
him  by  the  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessaioni- 
ans,  and  likewise  so  expressed  in  the  Revelations  ; 
which  are  sure  and  plain  things  !  Except  you  will 
deny  the  truth  of  the  Scri()tures,  you  must  needs  see 
that  that  State  is  so  described  in  Scripture  to  be  Papal 
and  Antichristian.  [Who  would  not  go  to  war  with 
it .']  I  say,  with  this  Enemy,  and  upon  this  account, 
you  have  the  quarrel — with  the  Spaniard. 

And  truly  he  hath  an  Interest  in  your  bowels  ;*  he 
hath  so.  The  Papists  in  England — they  have  been 
accounted,  ever  since  I  wasborn,  Spaniolised.  There 
is  not  a  man  among  us  can  hold  up  his  face  against 
that  [  Tlie  justifying  of  the  Spanish  War  is  a  great 
point  with  his  Highness!]  They  never  regarded 
France  ;  they  never  regarded  any  other  Papist  State 
where  a  'hostile'  Interest  was,  'but  Spain  only.* 
Spain  was  their  patron.  Their  patron  all  along,  in 
England,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland:  no  man  can  doubt 
of  It.  Therefore  I  must  needs  say,  this  '  Spanish* 
Interest  is  also,  in  regard  to  your  home-affairs,  a  great 
dx  *ource  of  your  danger.  It  is,  and  it  evidently  is  ;  and 
■  will  be  more  so — upon  that  account  that  I  told  you 
of:  He  hath  espoused  Charles  Stuart !  With  whom 
he  is  fully  in  agreement;  for  whom  he  hath  raised 
Seven  or  Eight  Thousand  men,  and  h-ts  them  now 
quartered  at  Bruges  ;  to  which  number  Don  John  of 
Austria  has  promised  that,  so  soon  as  the  campaign 
is  ended,  which  it  is  conceived  will  be  in  about  five 
or  six  weeks,  he  shall  have  Four  or  Five  Thousand 
added  And  the  Duke  of  Newburgh  who  is  a  Popish 
Prince,  hath  promised  good  assiuance  according  to 
his  power  :  and  other  Popish  Slates  the  like.  In  thia 
condition  you  are  with  that  Stale  '  of  Spain  ;'  and  in 
this  condition  through  unavoidable  necessity  ;  be- 
cause your  Enemy  was  naturally  an  enemy,  and  is 
providentially  too  become  so.  [Always,  by  the  law 
of  his  being,  as  Antichristian  to  Christian,  a  viRxuAf^ 
enemy  ;  and  now  Providence,  with  be-neficent  wis- 
dom, has  developed  him  into  an  actual  one. — 
"  That  was  his  Highnesses  fundamental  reason 
for  rushing  at  him  in  the  West  Indies  ?  Because 
he  was  Antichrist?'*  eisk  some  moderns — Why 
yes,  it  might  help,  my  red-tape  FViends  !  I  know 
well,  if  I  could  fall  in  toith  Antichrist  anywhere, 
with  Supreme  Quack  and  Dammibility  anywhere^ 
I  should  be  right  happy  to  have  a  stroke  at  him  if 
there  seemed  any  cfiance  .'] 

And  now  farther — as  there  is  a  complication  of 
these  Interests  abroad,  so  there  is  a  complication  of 
them  here.  Can  we  think  that  Papists  and  Cavaliers 
shake  not  hands  in  England  ?  It  is  unworthy.  Un- 
christian, Un-English-like,t  '  say  you.'  Yes;  but  it 
doth  serve  to  let  you  see,  and  for  that  end  I  tell  it  to 
you  that  you  may  see  your  danger,  and  the  source 
thereof  Nay  it  is  not  only  thus,  in  this  condition  of 
hostility,  that  we  stand  towards  Spain:  and  towards 
all  the  Interest  which  would  make  void  and  fiustrate 
everything  that  has  been  doing  for  you:  namely,  to- 
wards the  Popish  Interest.  Papists  and  Cavaliers; — 

but  it  is  also [His  Highness  finds  this  sentence 

will  not  do,  and  so  tries  it  another  way] — That  is 

•  Old  phmse  for  'the  interior  of  your  own  country.' 
t  To  combine  with  I'apista,  even  for  Royalists  to  do  to. 
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to  say,  yonr  <}ang<*r  is  so  grtat,  if  yoo  will  be  wnsible 
of  it,  by  r?as«B  of  Persons  who  pretend  othfr  things  ! 
[Cwni/ja'  now  to  the  great  Miscellany  of  Anabap- 
tists,  Repttbiieans,  Leeellen  ;  yottr  Aliens,  Sexbya, 
Overtoiu  )  '  Pretend,  I  say  ;'  yea  who,  though  per- 
haps they  do  not  all  suit  in  their  hearts  with  the  said 
'Popish'  Interest — [Sentence  Uft  ntuuna  :  tense 
gradwtlly  becomes  cisibie] — Yet  every  man  knows, 
and  must  Know,  thitt  discontented  spirits  are  amoof; 
us  somewhere!  They  roust  expect  backing  and  sap- 
port  somewhere.  They  mast  end  in  the  Interest  ot 
the  Cavalier  at  the  lon^-mn  That  mast  be  their 
support ! — I  could  have  reckoned  this  in  another 
'  head'  [Half  atdiloqitising,  his  Highness  ;  giving 
us  a  glimpse  into  the  strange  seething,  simmering 
inner  man  of  him.} — But  I  give  yoa  an  accoant  of 
things  as  they  arise  to  me  Because  I  desire  to  clear 
them  to  yoo !  Not  discoarsively,  in  the  oratoric  way ; 
but  to  Jet  you  see  the  matter  of  fact — to  let  yon  see 
how  the  state  of  yonr  affairs  stands.  [Well,  your 
Highness;  that  certainly  is  the  grand  object  of 
speaking  to  us  To  show  vb  what  thov  seest,  what 
is  in  TBEE :  why  else  ^umld  one  human  being  dare 
to  wag  his  tongne  to  another  f  Jtisfri^tfui  other- 
wise. One  almost  loves  this  incondite  heUf-artieu- 
lotion  of  his  Highness,  in  eomparison.'Jl 

Cenaia  it  is,  there  was,  not  long  since,  an  endea- 
vour to  make  an  Insnrrection  in  England  IPenmd- 
dock  at  Salisbury ; — teeheard  of  Wagstaf  and  him  !} 
It  was  going  on  for  some  time  before  it  broke  ont. 
It  was  so  before  the  Ia?t  Parliament  sat.  *  Nay,'  it 
was  so  not  only  from  the  time  of  the  undertaking  of 
this  Government ;  but  the  spirit  and  principle  of  it 
did  work  in  the  Long-Parliament  •  time.'  From  that 
time  to  this  hath  there  been  nothing  but  enterprising 
and  designing  against  yon.  And  this  is  no  strange 
ar  new  thins  to  tell  you :  Because  it  is  tme  and  cer- 
tain that  the  Papistf,  the  Priests  and  Jesuits  have  a 
Itreat  influence  upon  the  Cavalier  Party  ;  they  and  the 
Cavaliers  prevail  upon  the  discontented  spirits  of  the 
Nation — who  are  not  ail  so  apt  to  see  where  the  dan- 
gers lie,  nor  to  what  the  management  of  affairs  tends. 
Those  *  Papists  and  Cavalieis'  do  foment  all  things 
that  tend  to  (/tgservice  ;  to  propagate  discontentments 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  And  if  we  would  instance, 
IB  particulars,  those  that  have  manifested  this — we 
could  tell  yon  how  Priests  and  Jesuits  have  insinnated 
themselves  into  men's  society  ;  pretending  the  saiiie 
things  that  they  pretended  : — whose  ends,  '  these 
Jesuits'  ends,'  have,  out  of  donbt,  been  what  I  have 
told  you.  [Dark  spectres  of  Jesuits  ;  knitting  up 
Charles  Sluart,  &e  Spaniard,  and  all  ntanner  of 
Levellers  and  discontented  Persons,  into  one  Anti- 
christian  mass,  to  ooerwhelm  us  AereuriA  /] 

We  bad  that  Insuirection.  It  was  intended  first 
to  the  assasi>i nation  of  my  person  ; — which  I  would 
not  remember  as  anything  at  all  considerable,  to  myself 
or  to  you  :  [Very  weU,  your  Highness!}  for  they 
would  have  had  to  cut  throats  beyond  calculation  be- 
fore they  could  have  been  able  to  effect  their  design. 
But  you  know  it  very  well,  'this  of  the  assassina- 
tion ;' — it  is  no  fable.  Persons  were  arraigned  for 
it  before  the  Parliament  sat ;  and  tried,  and  upon 
proof  condemned  [Gerari  a»j  Vowel ;  tee  remem- 
ber them  .'] — for  their  designs  to  cut  the  throat  of  my- 
aelf,  and  three  or  four  more  ;  whom  they  had  singled 
ont  as  being,  a  little  beyond  ordinary,  indosirions  to 
iweserve  the  peace  of  the  Nation.  And  did  think  to 
make  a  very  good  issue  •  in  that  way,'  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  designs!  I  say,  this  was  made 
good  upon  ihe  Trial  Before  the  Parliament  sat,  all 
the  time  the  Parliament  sat,  they  were  about  it.  We 
did  bint  these  things  to  the  Parliament  people  by  sev- 
eral persons,  who  acquainted  them  therewith.  Bm 
what  fa.Tie  we  lay  under  I  know  not !     [Sutpieiont 


of  us  in  that  Parliament  .Q  It  was  conceived,  it 
seems,  we  had  things*  which  rather  intended  to  per- 
suade agreement  and  consent,  and  bring  money  out 
of  the  people's  purses,  or  I  know  not  what : — in  abort 
nothing  was  believed;  [Very  beautifully  rebutted, 
your  Highness  ;  wiAout  even  anger  at  it ;  as  the  Uon 
walks  quietly  on  AroHg^  cobwebs.  We  had  "  things'* 
which  rather  intended  to,  tfc  tfc.  What  most  arti- 
culate rhetoric  amid  matdi  this  half-articulate — ar- 
tieulate  enough  for  the  oeeasion  .']  though  there 
was  a  series  of  things  distinctly  and  plainly  commu- 
nicated to  many  Members. 

The  Parliament  rose  about  the  middle  of  January. 
By  the  I2th  of  March  after,  the  people  were  in  arms. 
But  "  they  were  a  company  of  mean  fellows," — 
alaa ! — "  not  a  lord,  nor  a  gentleman,  nor  a  man  of 
fortime,  nor  a  this  nor  that,  among  them :  but  it  wia 
a  poor  headstrong  people,  a  company  of  rash  fellows 
who  were  at  the  undertaking  of  this," — and  that  was 
all !  And  by  such  things  [His  Highnea's  face  in- 
dieates  that  he  means  "  no-thk^s,"  "  babbtanents*''^ 
have  men  *  once  well-affected'  lost  their  consciences 
and  honours,  complying,  *  coming  to  agreement  with 
Malignants.'  npon  such  notions  as  these! — Give  me 
leave  to  tell  you.  We  know  it ;  we  are  able  to  prove. 
And  I  refer  yoo  to  that  Declaratioirt  which  was  for 
guarding  against  Cavaliers  (as  I  did  before  to  that 
other  '  Declaration'  which  set  down  the  grounds  of 
oBT  war  with  Spam),  Whether  these  things  were  tme 
or  no  t  If  men  will  not  believe — we  are  satisfied, 
we  do  our  duty.  [A  suspicious  people,  your  Hi^^ 
nets :  nay  not  stapidoua,  so  much  as  incredulous, 
obstinate,  elreadfully  titiek  of  skin  and  sense — and 
imused  to  sueh  phenomena  as  your  Hi^uss!'}  If  we 
let  you  know  things  and  the  ground  of  them,  it  is  sat- 
isfaction enough  to  us  ;  But  to  see  how  men  can  rea- 
son themselves  out  of  their  bmionrB  and  consciences 
in  their  compliance  with  those  sort  of  people —  !  — 
Which,  truly  I  must  needs  say,  some  men  had  com- 
pliance with,  who  I  thought  never  would  for  all  the 
world :  I  must  tell  you  so. — 

These  men  rise  in  March.  And  that  it  was  a  gen- 
eral Design,  1  think  all  the  world  mist  know  and  ac- 
knowledge. For  it  is  as  evident  as  the  day  that  the 
King  [We  may  call  him  «  JTmg"]  sent  Sir  Jose{4i 
Wagstaff  and  another,  the  Earl  &[  Rochester,  to  the 
North.  And  that  it  was  general,  we  had  not  by  sus- 
picion or  imagination ;  but  we  know  individuals ! 
We  are  able  to  make  appear.  That  persons  who  car- 
ried themselves  the  most  demurely  and  fairly  of  any 
men  in  England  were  engaged  in  this  business.  And 
he  that  gave  us  our  intelligence  lost  his  life  for  it  in 
Newburgh  Country  [Fes,  Manningwas  dutt  there; 
he  had  told  us  Hyde  was  eodc-sure}  ;  I  think  I  may 
now  speak  of  that,  becanse  he  is  dead : — bat  he  did 
discover,  from  time  to  time,  a  fall  intelligence  of 
these  things.  Ilierefore,  How  men  of  wicked  spirits 
may  traduce  us  in  that  matter ;  or,  notwithstanding 
all  that  hath  been  done,  may  still  continue  their  com- 
pliances •  with  the  Mal-gnants ;' — 1  leave  it.  Yes, 
let  THEK  look  to  that.}  I  think  England  cannot  be 
safe  unless  Malignants  be  carried  far  away  ! — 

There  was  never  any  design  on  foot  but  we  conM 
hear  it  out  of  the  Tower.  He  who  commanded 
theref  would  give  us  accoimt.  That  within  a  fortnight 
or  such  a  thing§  there  would  be  some  stirrings  ;  for 
a  great  concourse  of  people  were  coming  to  them, 
and  they  had  very  great  elevation  of  spirits.  [  Vigi- 
lant Barkstead .']  And  not  only  there  ;  bnt  in  all 
the  Counties  of  England.     We  have  had  informations 

*  Mean*  '  we  nade  statements ;'  very  Otiverianexpreaaaa. 

t  Can  l>e  md  io  PvVtoKeatani  Histary,  xx.  434  H  <cf  ■ 

t  Barkstead,  a  gDUsmith  once,  a  severe  vigUant  Coltiati 
now ;  who  haaseenmaehserviee. 

^"Tirae"  a^ht  be  the  wind:  hot  I  an  cettiBrto  kovc 
thit-Uung.^  M^'.     ^ 
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that  they  were  upon  desiarns  all  over  England  (be- 
Bides  some  particular  places  which  came  to  our  par- 
ticular assurance,)  by  knowledge  we  had  fronn  persons 
in  the  8ev»-ral  Counties  of  England. 

And  if  this  be  so,  then,  as  long  as  commotions  can 
be  held  on  foot,  you  are  in  danger  of  your  War  with 
Sp.>in  ;  witli  whom  all  the  Papal  Interest  is  joined. 
This  Pope*  is  a  person  all  the  world  knows  to  be  a 
person  of  zeal  for  his  Religion — wherein  perhaps  he 
may  shame  tm — and  a  man  of  contrivance,  and  wis- 
dom, and  policy  ;  and  his  Designs  are  known  to  be, 
all  over,  nothing  but  an  Endeavour  to  unite  all  the 
Popish  Interests  in  all  the  Christian  world,  against 
this  Nation  above  any,  and  against  all  the  Protestant 
Interest  in  the  world. — If  this  be  so,  and  if  you  will 
take  a  measure  of  these  things  ;  if  we  must  still  hold 
the  esteem  that  we  have  had  'for  Spaniards,'  and  be 
ready  to  shake  hands  with  them  and  the  Cavaliers — 
what  doth  this  dilTer  from  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury 
[Poor  old  Land,  and  his  Surplices  .']  '  striving'  to 
reconcile  matters  of  Religion  ;  if  this  temper  be  upon 
us  to  unite  with  these  '  Popish'  men  in  Civil  Things  7 
Give  me  leave  to  say,  and  speak  what  I  know  !  If 
this  be  men's  mind,  I  tell  you  plainly — I  hope  I  need 
not ;  but  I  wish  all  the  Cavaliers  in  England,  and  all 
the  Papists,  heard  me  declare  it,  and  many  besides 
yourselves  have  '  heard  me  :'  There  are  a  company 
of  poor  men  that  are  ready  to  spend  their  blood 
against  such  compliance  !  {Right  so,  your  High- 
ness ;  that  is  the  grand  cardinal  certainty  !  An 
irrevocable  Act  of  Legislature  passed  in  one's  own 
heart.  In  spite  of  all  clatnours  and  jargons,  and 
constitutional  debatings  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
it,  there  is  a  man  or  two  will  have  himself  cut  in 
pieces  before  that  '^shaking  of  hands'''  takes  place. 
In  fact,  I  think  Christ  and  Antichrist  had  better 
not  try  shaking  of  hands ;  no  good  will  come  of  it ! 
Does  not  his  Highness  look  uncommonly  animated .'] 
— and  I  am  persuaded  of  the  same  thing  in  you  ! 

If  this  be  our  condition — with  respect  had  to  this, 
truly  let  us  go  a  little  farther.  For  I  would  lay  open 
the  danger,  wherein  I  think  in  my  conscience  we 
stand;  and  if  God  give  not  your  hearts  to  see  and 
discern  what  is  obvious,  we  shall  sink,  and  the 
house  will  fall  about  our  ears — upon  even  '  what  are 
called'  "  such  sordid  attempts"  as  these  same ! 
Truly  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  Nation, 
who  "would  not  reckon  up  every  pitiful  thing" — per- 
haps like  the  nibbling  of  a  mouse  at  one's  heel ;  but 
only  "considerable  dangers!"  I  will  tell  you  plainly 
'  what  to  me  seems  dangerous!'  it  is  not  a  time  for 
compliments  nor  rhetorical  speeches.  I  have  none, 
truly; — but  to  tell  you  how  we  find  things. t 

There  is  a  generation  of  men  in  this  Nation  who 
cry  up  nothing  but  righteousness  and  justice  and  li- 
berty [Coming  now  to  the  Levellers  and  "  Common- 
wealth's men. "'\  and  these  are  diversified  into  several 
sects,  and  sorts  of  men  ;  and  though  they  may  be  con- 
temptible, in  respect  they  are  many,  and  so  not  like 
to  make  a  solid  vow  to  do  you  mischief — yet  they 
are  apt  to  agree  in  aliquo  tertio  They  are  known 
(yea,  well  enough)  to  shake  hands  with — I  should  be 
loath  to  say  with  Cavaliers — but  with  all  the  scum  and 
dirt  of  this  Nation  [Not  loath  to  say  that,  your  High- 
ness ?]  to  put  you  to  trouble.  And  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  Remedies,  I  shall  tell  you  what  are  the 
most  apt  and  proper  remedies  in  these  respects.  I 
speak  now  of  the  very  time  when  there  was  an  In- 
surrection at  Salisbury,  '  your  WagstaflTs  and  Penrud- 
docks  openly  in  arms' [Sudden  prick  of  anger 

'  Ono  CHzi  by  natural  name,  called  Alexander  VII.  as 
Pope  ;  nn  "  Antijansenist  Pope,"  says  the  Books.  With  whom, 
beyond  the  indispensable,  let  us  crave  not  to  be  ac(]naint(^. 

f  Para!>mph  irretrievably  misreported  ;  or  undecipherable 
for  want  of  the  tones  and  looks  accompanying  it ; — in  a  dim 
uncertain  manner,  displays  th«  above  as  a  kind  of  meaning. 


stings  his  Highnes*  at  the  thought  of  that  great  Pe» 
ril,  and  how  it  was  treated  and  scouted  by  the 
incrediUous  Thickskinned  ;  atid  he  plunges  in  thit 

mani}.er^ 1  doubt  whether  it  believed  there  ever 

was  any  rising  in  North  Wales  'at  the  same  lime;' 
at  Shrewsbury  ;  at  lluftord  Abbey,  where  were  about 
Five-hundred  horse  ;  or  at  Marston  Moor  ;  or  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  other  places, — where  all  these 
Insurrections  were  at  that  very  time  !  [Truly  it  it 
difficult  to  keep  one's  temper ;  sluggiih  mortals  saved 
from   destruction  and  won't  so  much  as  admit  of 

itf] There  was  a  party  which  was  very  proper  to 

come  between  the  Papists  and  Cavaliers ;  and  that 
Levelling  Parly  hath  some  accession  lately,  which 
goes  under  a  finer  name  or  notion  !  I  think  thejr 
would  now  be  called  "Common-wealth's  men," — 
who  perhaps  have  right  to  it  little  enough.  And  it  ia 
strange  that  men  of  fortune  and  great  estates  [Lord 
Grey  of  Groby  ;  he  is  in  the  Tower  ;  he  and  other8,1 
should  join  with  such  a  people.  But  if  the  fact  be 
so,  there  will  need  no  stretch  of  wit  to  make  it  evi- 
dent, being  so  by  demonstration.  [His  Highness  still 
harps  on  the  incredulity  of  a  thickskinned  public, 
naturally  provoking  to  him  in  these  perilous,  abstruse, 
and  necessarily  secret  operations  of  his.] 

I  say,  this  people  at  that  very  time,  they  were  pretty 
numerous — and  do  not  despise  them  ! — at  the  lime 
when  the  Cavaliers  were  risen,  this  very  Party  had 
prepared  a  Declaration  against  all  the  things  that  had 
been  transacted  'by  us ;'  and  called  them  by  I  know 
not  what  '  names,'  "  tyranny,"  "oppression,"  thing* 
"against  the  liberty  of  the  subject;"  and  ciied  out 
for  "justice,"  and  "  righteousness,"  and  "  liberty  ;" 
— and  what  was  all  this  business  for,  but  to  join  the 
Cavaliers  to  carry  on  that  Design  1  And  these  are 
things — not  words!  That  Declaration  we  got;  and 
the  Penner  of  it  we  got  [lacked  him  fast  in  Chep- 
stow ;  the  unruly  Wildman .']  :  and  we  have  got  in- 
telligence also  how  the  business  was  laid  and  contri- 
ved ; — which  was  hatched  in  the  time  of  the  Sitting 
of  that  Parliament.  I  do  not  accuse  anybody :  but 
that  was  the  time  of  il; — an  unhappy  time  !  And  a 
plausible  Petition  had  been  penned,  which  must  come 
to  me,  forsooth  [Through  that  obtuse  Constitution- 
ing  Parliament,  I  fancyf\  "  To  consider  of  these 
things,  and  to  give  redress  and  remedies."  And  this 
was  so. — 

Now  indeed  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  we  suspected 
a  great  deal  of  violence  then  ;  and  we  did  hunt  it  out. 
I  will  not  tell  you  these  are  high  things:  [Call  them 
"low"  if  you  like ;  mice  nibbling  at  one's  heel ll 
but  at  that  time  when  the  Cavaliers  were  to  rise,  a 
Party  was  lo  seize  upon  General  Monk  in  Scotland, 
and  to  commit  him  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  upon  this 
pretence  of  "liberty;"  and  when  they  had  seized 
him,  and  clapped  him  by  the  heels,  'him'  and  some 
other  true  and  faithful  Officers,  they  had  resolved  a 
number  at  the  same  time  should  march  away  for  Loa- 
don  ;  leaving  a  party  behind  them — to  have  their 
throats  cut  by  the  Scots !  Though  I  will  not  say  they 
would  have  '  purposely'  brought  it  to  this  pass  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  thought  but  that  a  considerable  '  part  of  the' 
Army  would  have  followed  them  '  hither'  at  the  heels. 

And   not  only  thus:  but  this  same  spirit  and 

principle  designed  some  little  liddling  things  upon 
some  of  your  Ofiicers,  to  an  assassination;*  and  an 
officer  was  engaged,  who  was  upon  the  Guard,  to  seize 
me  in  my  bed.  This  was  true.  And  other  foolish 
designs  there  were — as  To  get  into  a  room,  to  get 
E;uni)owder  laid  in  it,  and  to  blow  up  the  room  where 
I  lay.  And  this,  we  can  tell  you,  is  trtu..  These 
are  Persona  not  worthy  naming;  but  the  things  are 
trju.     And  such  ia  the  state  we  have  stood  in,  and 

•  Means  :  '  they  attempted  to  persuade  some  of  yonr  Oft-- 
cers  to  that  "  little  fiddling  thing."  ' 
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had  to  conflict  with,  since  the  last  Parliament.  And 
Opon  this  account,  and  in  this  combination,*  it  is  that 
I  say  to  yon.  That  the  nn^jieadersto  all  this  are  none 
but  your  old  enemies  the  Papists  and  Cavaliers.  "We 
iiave  some  '  of  them'  in  prison  tor  these  things. 

Now  we  would  be  loath  to  lell  you  of  notions  mere 
seraphical !  [His  Highness  eleoating  his  brows  ;  face 
assuming  a  look  of  irony,  of  rough  banter.'\  These 
are  poor  and  low  conceits.  We  have  had  very  seraph- 
ical  notions !  Wc  have  had  endeavours  to  deal  be- 
tween two  Interests ; — one  some  section  of  that  Com- 
monwealth Interest ;  and  another  which  was  a  notion 
of  a  Fifih-.Mi>narchy  Interest !  [A  "  notion"  not 
ct>en  tcarth  calling  a  "  section"  or  "  p.\rty" — sueh 
moonshine  tros  it  ] — Which  '  strange  operation'  I  do 
not  recite,  nor  what  condition  it  is  in,  as  thinking  it 
not  worthy  our  trouble.  But  de  facto  it  hath  been  so. 
That  there  have  been  endeavours ; — as  there  were 
endeavours  to  make  a  reconciliation  between  Herod 
and  Pilate  that  Christ  might  be  put  to  deatii,  so  there 
have  been  endeavours  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Fifth-Monarchy  men  and  the  Commonwealth  men 
that  there  might  be  union  in  order  to  an  end — no  end 
can  be  so  bad  as  that  of  Herod's  was — but  in  order  to 
end  in  blood  and  confusion  !  And,  that  you  may 
know,  '  to  tell  you  candidly,'  I  profess  I  do  not  believe 
of  these  two  last,  of  Commonwealth  men  and  Filth- 
Monarchy  men,  but  that  they  have  stood  at  a  distance, 
•aloof  from  Charles  Stuart.'  [The  Otertons,  the 
Harrisons  are  far  abovt  siuh  a  thing.}  1  think  they 
did  not  participate.  I  would  be  so  charitable,  I  would 
be.  Thai  they  did  not.  But  this  T  will  tell  you.  That 
as  for  the  others,  they  did  not  only  set  these  things 
on  work ;  but  they  sent  a  fellow  [Sexbt/,  the  misera- 
ble outcast .']  a  wretched  creature,  an  apostate  from 
religion  and  all  honesty — they  sent  him  to  Madrid  to 
advise  with  the  King  of  Spain  to  land  forces  to  in- 
Tade  this  Nation.  Promising  satisfaction  that  they 
would  comply  and  concur  with  him  to  have  both  men 
and  manies ;  undertaking  both  to  engage  the  Fleet  to 
mutiny,  and  also  your  Army  to  gain  a  garrison  '  on 
t'.ie  coast ;'  to  raise  a  party  '  so'  that,  if  the  Spaniard 
would  say  where  he  would  land,  they  would  be  ready 
to  assist  him  ! — This  person  was  sometimesf  a  Colo- 
nel in  the  Army.  He  went  with  Letters  to  the  Arch- 
duke Leopoldus  and  Don  John.  That  was  an  "Am- 
bassador;"— and  gave  promise  of  much  monies:  and 
hath  been  soliciting,  and  did  obtain  monies  ;  which  he 
sent  hither  by  Bills  of  Exchange  : — and  God,  by  His 
providence,  we  being  exceeding  poor,  directed  that  we 
lighted  on  some  of  them,  and  some  of  the  monies! 
\_iCeep  hold  of  them,  your  Highness  f}  Now  if  they 
be  payable,  let  them  be  called  for  !  [He  won't  call, 
I  believe  .'] — If  the  House  shall  think  fit  to  order  any 
inspection  into  these  things,  they  may  have  it. 

W>*  think  it  oar  duty  to  tell  you  of  these  things  ; 
and  we  eia  make  them  good.  Here  is  your  danger; 
that  is  it !  Here  is  a  poor  Nation  that  hath  wallow- 
ed in  its  blood  ; — though,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  have 
had  Peace  these  four  or  five  years :  yet  here  is  the 
condition  we  stand  in.  And  I  think  I  should  be  false 
to  you,  if  I  did  not  give  you  this  true  representation 
of  it. 

I  am  to  tell  yon,  by  the  way,  a  word  to  justify  a 
Thing  [Coming  to  the  Major-Generals']  which,  I 
hear,  is  much  spoken  of.  When  we  knew  all  these 
Designs  before  mentioned  ;  when  we  found  that  the 

Cavaliers  would  not  be  quiet No  quiet ;  "  there 

13  no  peace  to  the  wicked,"  saith  the  Scripture  {Isai- 
«A,  Fifty-seventh)  :  "  They  are  like  the  troubled  sea, 
which  cannot  rest ;  whose  waters  throw  up  mire  and 
dirt. "J    They  cannot  rest — they  have  no  peace  with 
•  Ideality  of  time  and  attempt. 
■f  Means  '  at  one  time  ;'  as  almost  all  know. 
I  Isaiali,  IviL  30,  31. 


God  in  Jesus  Christ  to  the  remission  of  sins !  They 
do  not  know  what  belongs  to  that  [My  brave  one!^; 
therefore  they  know  not  how  to  be  at  rest ;  therefore 
they  can  no  more  cease  from  their  actions  than  they 
can  cease  to  live — nor  so  easily  neither ! —  — Truly 
when  that  insurrection  was,  and  we  saw  it  in  all  the 
roots  and  grounds  of  it,  we  did  find  out  a  little  poor 
Invention,  which  I  hear  has  been  much  regretted.  I 
say  there  was  a  little  thing  invented  ;  which  was  the 
erecting  of  your  Major-Generals  [Yes .']  :  To  have  a 
little  inspection  upon  the  People  thus  divided,  thus 
discontented,  thus  dissatisfied,  '  split '  into  divers 
interests — and  the  workings  of  the  Popish  Party ! 
'  Workings '  of  the  Lord  Taffe  and  others  ;*  the 
most  consisting  of  Natural-Irish  rebels,  and  all  those 
men  you  have  fought  against  in  Ireland,  and  have 
expulsed  from  thence,  as  having  had  a  hand  in  that 
bloody  Massacre; — of  him  and  of  those  that  were 
under  his  power  ;  who  were  now  to  have  joined  in 
this  excellent  business  of  Insurrection  ! — 

And  upon  such  a  Rising  as  that  was — truly  I  think 
if  ever  anything  was  justifiable  as  to  Necessity,  and 
honest  in  every  respect,  this  weis.  And  I  could  as 
soon  venture  my  life  with  it  as  with  anything  I  ever 
undertook!  [His  Highness  looks  animated 'i  Wc 
did  find — I  mean  myself  and  the  Council  did — That, 
if  there  were  need  to  have  greater  forces  to  carry  on 
this  work,  it  was  a  most  righteous  thing  to  put  the 
charge  upon  that  Party  which  was  the  cause  of  it. 
[  Yea  .']  And  if  there  be  any  man  thai  hath  a  face 
averse  to  this,  I  dare  pronounce  him  to  be  a  man 
against  the  Interest  of  England  ! — Upon  this  account, 
upon  this  ground  of  necessity ;  when  we  saw  what 
game  they  were  upon  ;  and  knew  individual  persons, 
and  of  the  greatest  rank,  not  a  few,  engaged  in  this 
business  (I  knew  one  man  that  laid  down  his  life  for 
it)  ["  JVame  ?"  He  must  go  unnamed,  this  one!]  ; 
and  had  it  by  intercepted  Letters  made  as  clear  as 
the  day  ; — we  did  think  it  our  duty  To  make  that 
class  of  persons  who,  as  evidently  as  anything  in  the 
world,  were  in  the  combination  'of  the  insurrection- 
ists,' bear  their  share  of  the  charge.  '  Bear  their 
share,'  one  with  another,  for  the  raising  of  the  Forces 
which  were  so  necessary  to  defend  us  against  those 
Designs!  And  truly  if  any  man  be  angry  at  it — I 
am  plain,  and  shall  use  an  homely  expression :  Let 
him  tttm  the  buckle  of  his  girdle  behind  him  !f  If 
this  were  to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it. 

How  the  Major-Generals  have  behaved  themselves 
in  that  work  '?  I  hope  they  are  men,  as  to  their  per- 
sons, of  known  integrity  and  fidelity  ;  and  men  who 
have  freely  adventured  their  blood  and  lives  for  that 
good  Cause — if  it  •still'  be  thought  such,  and  it  was 
well  stated,  'this    morning,'    against  all  the 'new* 

humours  and  fancies  of  men  ! And  truly  England 

doth  yet  receive  one  day  more  of  Lengthening  out  its 

tranquility,  by  that  same  service  of  theirs. $ 

Well ;  your  danger  is  as  you  have  seen.  And  truly 
I  am  sorry  it  is  so  great.  But  I  wish  it  to  cause  no 
despondency  ; — as  truly,  1  think,  it  will  not :  for  we 
are  Englishmen;  that  is  one  good  fact.  And  if  God 
give  a  Nation  the  property  of  valour  and  courage,  it 
is  honour  and  a  mercy  'from  Him.'     [Yes,  it  is  a 

*  His  Hiarhness  suddenly  break?  off  after  new  quarry  on 
mention  of  this  Party.  The  Lord  Taffe  is  even  now  very  busy, 
a^  -Antwerp  (Thurloe,  v,.)  with  Chancellor  Hyde.  "  throwing 
up  mire  and  dirt"  of  the  insurrection  kind.  He  was  in  trouble 
long  ago  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the 
score  of  the  Irish  Massacre  ;  sat  some  time  in  the  Tower 
(Clarendon,  ii.  -216)  with  Lord  Dillon  and  others  ;  a  genera- 
tion "  who  can  no  more  cease  from  their  practices  than  they 
can  cease  to  live,  nor  so  easily  neither  I" 

t  The  Proverb  is  m  Bjty ;  but  without  commentary.  I 
suppose  it  means,  '  Let  him  seek  what  is  uneasy  in  himself^ 
and  try  to  alter  that ;  the  thing  he  is  angry  at  is  not  wrong, 
and  c&naot  l)e  altered.  Perhaps  his  giriU  will  sit  easier  tns 
reverse  way  ''  {  '  That  occasion '  in  vng. 
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great  thing,  your  Highness!]  And  much  more 
'than  English  !'  Because,  you  all,  I  hope,  are  Chris- 
tian Men,  who  know  Jesus  Christ  \_Yea !]  and 
know  that  cause  which  hath  been  mentioned  to  you 
thiti  day. 

Havin,<5  declared  to  you  my  sense  and  knowledge 
— pardon  me  if  I  say  so,  my  knowledge — of  the  con- 
dition of  these  poor  Nations,  for  it  hath  an  inlluence 
upon  them  all,  it  concerneth  them  all  very  palpably  : 
I  should  be  to  blame  if  1  did  not  a  little  offer  to  you 
the  Remi'dies.  [Secondtiead  of  Method  :  the  Rem- 
edies.] I  would  comprehend  them  under  two  con- 
Biderations  They  are  both  somewhat  general.  The 
one  is,  The  Considering  all  things  that  may  be  done, 
and  ought  to  be  done,  in  order  to  Security  ;  that  is 
one.  And  truly  the  other  is  a  common  head,  '  a  gen- 
eral, nay  a  universal  consideration ' — the  other  is, 
Doing  all  things  that  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to 
Beformation :  and  with  that  I  will  close  my  Dis- 
course. All  that  hath  hitherto  been  hinted  at  was 
but  to  give  you  a  sense  of  the  danger;  which  '  truly' 
is  most  material  and  significant ;  for  which  princi- 
pally you  are  called  hither  to  advise  of  the  reme- 
dies.— I  do  put  them,  '  the  remedies,'  into  this  two- 
fold method,  not  but  that  I  think  they  are  scarcely 
distinct.  1  do  believe,  truly,  upon  serious  and  deli- 
berate consideration  ;  That  a  true  Reformation,  as  it 
may,  and  will  through  God's  acceptance,  and  by  the 
endeavours  of  His  poor  servants,  be — That  that,  'I 
say,'  will  be  pleasing  in  His  sight;  and  will  prove 
not  only  what  shall  avert  the  present  danger,  but  be  a 
■worthy  return  for  all  the  blessings  and  mercies  which 
you  have  receiveil.  So,  in  my  conscience,  if  I  were 
put  to  show  it,  this  hour.  Where  the  security  of  these 
Nations  will  lie  1 — forces,  arms,  watchings,  posts, 
strength  ;  your  being  and  freedom  ;  be  as  politic  and 
diligent,  and  as  vigilant  as  you  can  be — I  would  say 
in  my  conscience,  and  as  before  Almighty  God  I 
speak  it:  I  think  your  lletormation,  if  it  be  honest, 
and  thorough,  and  just,  it  will  be  your  best  security  ! 
[Hear  him  ;  hear,  hear  .'] 

First,  'however,'  with  regard  to  Security  'out- 
wardly considered.'  We  will  speak  a  little  distinctly 
to  that.  ["  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  withal .']  You 
see  where  your  War  is.  It  is  with  a  Spaniard.  You 
have  Peace  with  all  '  other '  Nations,  or  the  most  of 
them  ;  Swede,  Dane,  Dutch.  At  present,  I  say,  it  is 
well ;  it  is  at  present  so.  And  so  likewise  with  the 
Portugal,  with  France — the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Both  these  States  ;  both  Christian  and  Profane  ;  the 
Mahometan  : — you  have  Peace  with  them  all.  Only 
with  Spain,  you  have  a  difference,  you  have  a  War. 
I  pray  consider  it.  Do  I  come  to  tell  you  that  I 
would  <ie  you  to  this  War?  No.  'According'  as 
you  shall  find  your  spirits  and  reasons  grounded  in 
what  hath  been  said,  so  let  you  and  me  join  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  war — according  as  we  are  satis- 
fied, and  as  the  cause  shall  afipear  to  our  consciences 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  But  if  you  can  come  to 
prosecute  it,  prosecute  it  vigorously  or  don't  do  it  at 
all  !— 

Truly  I  shall  speak  a  very  great  word — one  may 
ask  a  very  great  question  :  "  Unde,  whence  shall  the 
means  of  it  come  1  "  Our  Nation  is  overwhelmed 
in  debts!  Nevertheless  I  think  it  my  duty  to  deal 
plainly  ;  I  shall  speak  what  even  Nature  teacheth  us. 
If  we  engage  in  a  business— a  recoiling  man  may 
ftap/y  recover  of  his  enemy:  but  the  wisdom  of  a 
man  surely  will  be  in  the  keeping  of  his;  trround  ! 
Therefore  that  is  what  1  advise  you.  That  we  join 
together  to  prosecute  it  visiorously.  In  the  second 
place  I  would  advi.se  you  to  deal  effectually — even 
because  there  is  such  a  "complication of  interests," 
as  some  keep  objecting.'  If  you  believe  that  theie  is 
such  a  complication  of  interests — why,  then,  in  the 


name  of  God,  that  excites  you  the  more  to  do  it  I 
Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  I  do  not  believe  that  ia 
any  war  that  ever  was  in  former  times,  nor  in  any  en- 
gagements that  you  have  had  with  other  ♦  enemies/ 
this  Nation  had  more  obligation  upon  it  to  look  to  it- 
self— to  forbear  waste  of  time,  precious  time  !  Need- 
lessly to  mind  things  that  are  not  essential ;  to  be 
quibbling  about  words,  and  comparatively  about 
things  of  no  moment;  and  in  the  meantime,  being  io 
such  a  case  as  I  suppose  you  know  we  are — to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  wanting  to  a  just  defence  against  the 
common  Enemies  abroad,  or  not  to  be  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  Distempers  that  are  at  home* — ! — I 
know,  perhaps  there  are  many  considerations  which 
may  teach  you,  which  may  incline  you  to  keep  your 
own  hands  tender  from  men  of  one  Religion  'wiih 
ourselves,'t  and  of  an  interest  that  is  so  spread  in  the 
Nation.  However,  if  they  seek  the  eradication  of 
the  Nation  ;  if  they  be  active  as  you  have  seen,  and 
'as'  it  hath  been  made  manifest  so  as  not  to  be  de- 
nied, to  the  carrying  on  of  their  Designs  ;  if  England 
must  be  eradicated  by  persons  complicated  with  the 
Spaniard  ;  if  this  must  be  brought  upon  us  through  dis- 
tempers and  falseness  of  men  among  themselves — 
then  the  question  is  no  more  than  this  :  Whether  any 
consideration  whatsoever  shall  lead  us,  for  fear  of 
eradicating  distempers,  to  sutfer  all  the  honest  Inte- 
rests of  this  Nation  to  be  eradicated  1  Therefore, 
speaking  generally  of  any  of  their  distempers,  '  which 
are'  of  all  sorts — where  a  member  cannot  be  cured, 
the  rule  is  plain,  Ense  rescindendum  est  immcdica- 
bile  vulnus.  And  I  think  it  is  of  such  an  advantage 
that  nothing  ever  could  more  properly  be  put  in  prac- 
tice|  since  this  or  any  Nation  '  f^rst '   was. 

As  to  those  lesser  Distempers  of  people  that  pre- 
tend Religion,  yet  which  from  the  whole  considera- 
tion of  Religion,  would  fall  under  one  of  the  heads 
of  Reformation — I  had  rather  put  these  under  this 
head  ;t  and  I  shall  the  less  speak  to  it,  because  you 
have  been  so  well  spoken  to  already  to-day  'else- 
where.' I  will  tell  you  the  truth :  Our  praciice. 
since  the  last  Parliament  hath  been.  To  let  all  this 
Nation  see  that  whatever  pretensions  to  Religioa 
would  continue  quiet,  peaceable,  they  should  enjoy 
conscience  and  liberty  to  themselves  ; — and  not  Hy 
make  Religion  a  pretence  for  arms  and  blood.  Truly 
we  have  suflered  them,  and  that  cheerfully,  so  to  en- 
joy their  own  liberties.  Whatsoever  is  contrary, 
'and  not  peaceable'  let  the  pretence  be  never  so 
specious — if  it  tend  to  combination,  to  interests  and 
factions,  we  shall  not  care,  by  the  grace  of  God 
whom  we  meet  withal,  though  never  so  specious,  'if 
they  be  not  quiet !'  And  truly  I  am  against  all  "lib- 
erty of  conscience"  repugnant  to  this.  If  men  will 
profess — be  they  those  under  Baptism,  be  they  those 
of  the  Independent  judgment  simply,  or  of  the  Pres- 
byterian judgment — in  the  name  of  God,  encourage 
them,  countenance  them  ;  so  long  as  they  do  plainly 
continue  to  be  thankful  to  God,  and  to  make  use  of 
the  liberty  given  tht-m  to  enjoy  their  own  con- 
sciences !  For  as  it  was  said  to-day,  undoubtedly 
"  this  is  the  peculiar  Interest  all  this  while  contend- 
ed for."  [An  excellent  "Interest ;''  very  indispen- 
sable in  a  state  of  genuine  Protestatdism,  which 
latter  has  itself  for  some  time  been  indispensable 
enough] 

Jilen    who    believe    in  Jesus  Christ — that    is    the 

*  Original  sentence  incomplete  ;  or  tacked  with  radical 
incoherency  to  the  foregoing  :  the  sense,  on  either  hopo- 
thosis,  is  very  vi-  :lil''. 

t  Uoyalists,  :in,l  otlu  r  Discontented;  Protestants,  thougbi 
Plotters.  i  '  Used  '  in  on'?. 

^  Of'  doing  all  we  can  for  Security  ;'  they  will  stand  better 
under  this,  thinljs  his  Highness.  His  Highness  half  solilo- 
quising, suddenly  bethinking  himself,  again  gbow-s  us  • 
glimpse  of  bis  Speech  in  a  state  of  genesis. 
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Form  that  gives  beins  to  true  religion,  ♦  namely,'  to 
Faith  in  Cluis-t  and  wailtina;  in  a  profession  answera- 
ble lo  thnt  Faiih  ; — men  who  believe  the  remission 
of  sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  free  justih 
cation  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ;  who  live  upon  the 
grace  of  God  :  those  men  who  are  certain  they  are 
so  [Faith  of  assurance'^ — '  they'  are  members  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  are  to  Him  the  apple  of  His  eye 
Whoever  hath  this  Faith,  let  his  Form  be  what  it 
will  ;  he  walking  peaceably,  without  prejudice  to 
others  under  oth^r  Forms: — it  is  a  debt  due  to  God 
and  Ciirist ;  and  He  will  require  it,  if  that  Chris 
tian  may  not  enjoy  his  liberty.  [JVtte  tolerance; 
a  noble  thing :  patience  indifferenct  as  to  the  Un 
essential ;  linelirst  impatieiue,  inexorable  Jntol- 
BSA.NCE  for  the  want  of  the  Essential .'] 

If  a  nian  of  one  form  will  be  trampling  upon  the 
heels  of  another  form  ;  if  an  Independent,  for  ex- 
ample, will  despise  him  'who  is'  under  Bnptism, 
and  will  revile  him,  and  reproach  and  provoke  him 
— I  will  not  suffer  it  in  him.  If,  on  the  other  side, 
those  of  the  Anabaptist  '  judgment '  shall  be  censur- 
ing the  Godly  Ministers  of  the  Nation  who  profess 
under  that  of  Independency  ;  or  if  those  that  pro- 
fess under  Presbytery  shall  be  reproaching  or  speak- 
ing evil  of  them,  traducing  and  censuring  of  them — 
as  I  would  uol  be  willing  to  .see  the  day  when  Eng- 
land shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Presbytery  to  im- 
pose upon  the  consciences  of  others  that  profess 
faith  in  Christ — so  I  will  not  endure  any  reproach  to 
them.  But  God  give  us  hearts  and  spirits  to  keep 
things  equal.  Which,  truly  I  must  profess  to  you, 
hath  been  my  temper.  I  have  had  some  boxes  '  on 
the  ear,'  and  rebukes — on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other;  some  censuring  me  for  Pr-^sbytery  ;  others  as 
an  inleiter  to  all  the  £?ects  and  Heresies  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  borne  my  reproach :  but  I  have, 
through  God's  mercy,  not  been  unhappy  in  hinder- 
ing any  one  Religion  to  impose  upon  another.  And 
truly  I  must  needs  say  (I  speak  it  experimentally) 
I  have  found  it,  I  have,  that  those  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an judgment — ["  Do  themselves  partly  approve  my 
plan"  he  means  to  say  ;  but  starting  off  into  bro- 
ken sentences,  as  he  is  liable  to  do,  never  says  iti — 
I  speak  it  knowingly,  as  having  received  from  very 
many  Counties — I  have  had  Petitions,  and  acknowl- 
edgments and  professions,  from  whole  Counties  ;  as 
from  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  other  Coun- 
ties. Acknowledgments  that  they,  '  the  Presbyteri- 
ans there,'  do  but  desire  they  may  have  liberty  and 
protection  in  the  worshipping  of  God  according  to 
their  own  judgments  ;  for  the  purging  of  their  con- 
gregations, and  the  laboring  to  attain  more  purity  of 
faith  and  repentance ; — and  that,  in  their  outward 
profession,  they  will  not  strain  themselves  beyond 
their  own  line.  I  have  had  those  Petitions  ;  1  have 
them  to  show.  And  I  confess  I  look  at  that  as  the 
blessedest  thing  which  hath  been  since  the  adven- 
turing upon  this  Government,  '  or'  which  these  times 
produce.  And  I  hope  I  gave  them  fair  and  honest 
answers.  And  if  it  shall  be  found  to  be  the  Civil 
Magistrate's  real  endn«voui  to  keep  all  professing 
Christians  in  this  relation  to  one  another  ;  not  suf- 
l  ring  any  to  say  or  do  what  will  justly  provoke  the 
others  ; — I  think  he  that  would  have  more  liberty 
than  this,  is  not  worthy  of  any. 

This  therefore  I  think  verily,  if  it  may  be  under 
consideration  for  Reformation  : — I  say  if  it  please 
God  to  give  you  and  me  hearts  to  keep  this  straight, 
*  It  may  be  a  great  means'  in  giving  countenance  to 
jost  Ministers — [In  such  semi-articidafe  uneasy  way 
does  his  Highness  himtle  himself  over  into  the  disnts- 
sion  of  a  new  Topic]  — m  countenancing  a  just  main- 
tenance to  thepn,  by  Tithes  or  otherwise.  For  my 
part  I  should  think  I  were  very  treacherous  if  I  took 


away  Tithes,  till  I  see  the  Legislative  Power  settle 
Maintenance  to  Ministers  another  way.  But  who- 
ever they  be  that  shall  contend  to  destroy  Tithes — 
it  doth  as  surely  cut  their  '  the  Minister's'  throats  as 
it  is  a  drift  to  take  Tithes  away  before  another  mode 
of  maintemmce,  or  way  of  preparation  towards  such, 
be  had.  Truly  I  think  all  such  practices  and  pro- 
ceedings should  be  discountenanced.  I  have  heard 
it  from  as  gracious  a  Minister  as  any  in  England  ;  I 
have  had  it  professed:  That  it  would  be  a  far  greater 
satisfaction  to  them  to  have  maintenance  another  way 
— if  the  State  will  provide  it.  [Sensation  among 
the  Voluntaries  ! — His  Highness  proceeds  no  farther 
in  that  direition  at  present.  The  next  sentence  sitd' 
denly  drawing  itself  up  into  a  heap  ;  comprising 
both  ideas,  "tithes"  ani  "equality,"  and  in 
free  flowing  halfartirulatc  manner  tittering  them  both 
at  once,  must  be  given  precisely  as  it  stands — Gram- 
mar  yielding  place  to  something  still  needfuller, 
to  TRA."«SPAEE\CY  of  Speech  tvith  or  without  gram- 
mar.}— Therefore  I  think,  for  the  keeping  of  the 
Church  and  people  of  God  and  professors  in  their 
several  forms  In  this  liberty — I  think  as  it,  'this  of 
tithes,  or  some  other  maintenance,'  hath  been  a  thing 
that  is  the  root  of  visible  Profession  [JSTo  public 
maintenance,  no  regular  priest"],  the  upholding  of 
this — I  think  you  will  find  a  blessing  in  it : — if  God 
keep  your  heart.<»  to  keep  things  in  this  posture  and 
balance  which  is  so  honest  and  so  necessary.  [Bet- 
ter keep  up  Tithes,  till  we  see  .'] 

Truly,  there  might  be  some  other  things  offered 
to  you,  in  point  of  Reformation  :  a   Reformation  of 

Manners,  to  wit But    I    had    forgot    one    thing 

which  I  must  remember  !  It  is  the  Church's  work, 
you  know,  in  some  measure :  yet  give  me  leave  to 
ask,  and  I  appeal  unto  your  consciences,  whether  or 
there  hath  not  been  an  honest  care  taken  for  the 
ejecting  of  Scandalous  Ministers,  and  for  the  bring- 
ins-in  of  them  that  have  passed  an  Approbation  1 
[Our  two  Commissions  of  Triers  and  Expur ga- 
tors ]  I  dare  .say  such  an  Approbation  as  never  pass- 
ed in  England  before  !  And  give  me  leave  to  say, 
It  hath  been  with  this  difference  '  from  the  old  prac- 
tice,' that  neither  Mr.  Parson  nor  Doctor  in  the  Uni- 
versity hath  been  reckoned  stamp  enough  by  those 
that  made  these  Approbations  ; — though,  I  can  sajr 
too,  they  have  a  great  esteem  for  Learning ;  and 
look  at  Grace  as  most  useful  when  it  falls  unto  mea 
with  rather  than  without  '  that  addition  ;'  and  wish, 
with  all  their  hearts,  the  flourishing  of  all  those  In- 
stitutions of  Learning,  as  much  as  any.  I  think 
there  hath  been  a  conscience  exercised,  both  by  my- 
self and  the  Ministers,  towards  them  that  have  been 
approved.  I  may  say,  such  an  one,  as  I  truly  believe 
was  never  known  in  England,  '  in  regard  to  this 
matter.'  And  I  do  verily  believe  that  God  hath,  for 
the  Ministry,  a  very  great  seed  in  the  youth  '  now' 
in  th*  Universities;  who  instead  of  studying  Books, 
study  their  own  hearts.  I  do  believe,  as  God  hath 
made  a  very  great  and  flourishing  seed  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  so  this  Ministry  of  England — 1  think  in  my 
very  conscience  that  God  will  bless  and  favour  it ; 
and  hath  blessed  it,  to  the  gaining  of  very  many 
souls.  It  was  never  so  upon  the  thriving  hand  since 
England  was,  as  at  this  day.  Therefore  I  say,  in 
these  things,  'in  these  arrangements  made  by  us,' 
which  tend  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  and  Pub- 
lic Ministry,  '  I  think'  you  will  be  so  far  from  hin- 
dering, that  you  will  farther  them.  And  I  shall  be 
willing  to  join  with  you. 

I  did  hint  to  you  my  thoughts  about  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Manners.  And  those  abuses  that  are  in  this 
Nation  through  disorder,  are  a  thing  which  should 
be  much  in  your  hearts.  It  is  that,  which,  I  am  con- 
fident, is  a  description  and  character  of  the   Interest 
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you  have  bren  engaged  against,  'the  Caviilier  Inter- 
est:' the  b.tdse  and  character  of  countenancing  Pro- 
fanenesa,  Disorder  and  Wickedness  in  all  places — 
lA  honible  "  character,"  your  Highness  ;  not  un- 
deserved hitherto  :  and  under  our  new  Defender  of 
the  Faiih  {if  yon  could  see  into  futurity)  what  a 
height  of  evidence  will  it  rise  io/] — and  whatever  is 
moBi  of  kin  to  these,  and  most  agrees  with  what  is 
Popery,  'and  '  with'  the  profane  Nobility  and  Gentry 
of  this  Nation  !  In  my  conscience,  it  wjis  a  shame 
to  be  a  Christian,  within  these  fifteen,  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen years,  in  this  Nation  !  Whether  "  in  Caesar's 
house,"  or  elsewhere !  It  was  a  shame,  it  was  a 
reproach  to  a  man  ;  and  the  badge  of  "  Puritan"  was 
put  upon  it.  We  would  keep  up  [He  bethinks  him 
of  the  above  word  "profane"']  Nobility  and  Gentry  : 
and  the  way  to  keep  them  up  is,  not  to  suffer  them 
to  be  patronisers  or  countenancers  of  debauchery 
and  disorders !  And  you  will  hereby  be  as  labourers 
in  that  work  '  of  kee[)ing  them  up.*  And  a  man 
may  tell  as  plainly  as  can  be  what  becomes  of  us,  if 
we  grow  indifferent  and  lukewarm  '  in  repressin^t 
evil,'  under  I  know  not  what  weak  pretensions. 
iYes,  your  Highness;  even  so — were  you  and  I  in  a 
minority  of  Tioo  upon  it  ?  "Merry  Monarchs"  of 
the  Nell-Gwynn  Defender  kind,  and  the  gallantest 
Sir  diaries  Sedleys  in  tlieir  tavern-balcony  in  Bow 
Street,  are  and  remain  a  most  mournful  phenomenon 
to  me  ;  mournfuller  than  Death  ;— equal  to  Death 
with  a  Grimaldi  mask  clapt  on  it .']  If  it  lives  in 
us,  therefore;  I  say,  if  it  be  in  the  general  '  heart  of 
the  Nation,'  it  is  a  thing  I  am  confident  our  liberty 
and  prosperity  depend  upon — Reformation.  Make 
it  a  shame  to  see  men  bold  in  sin  and  profaneness, 
and  God  will  bless  you.  You  will  be  a  blessing  to 
the  Nation  ;  and  by  this,  will  be  more  repairers  of 
breaches  than  by  anything  in  the  world  Truly  these 
things  do  respect  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  spirits — 
vfc'hich  are  the  men.  The  mind  is  the  man.  If  that 
be  kept  pure,  a  man  signifies  somewhat;  if  not,  I 
vi^ould  very  fain  see  what  difference  there  is  betwixt 
him  and  a  beast.  He  hath  only  some  activity  to  do 
some  more  mischief.  [A  real  "Head  of  the 
Church,"  this  "  J^ing  ;"  not  an  imaginary  one  .'] 

There  are  some  things  which  respect  the  Estates 
of  men  ;  and  there  is  one  general  Grievance  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  the  Law.  ["  Hear,  hear,  from  all 
qttarters  of  the  JVation.'i  Not  that  the  Laws  are  a 
grievance  ;  but  there  are  laws  that  are  ;  and  the 
great  grievance  lies  in  the  execution  and  administra- 
tion. I  think  I  may  say  it,  I  have  as  eminent  Judg- 
es in  this  land  as  have  been  had,  as  the  Nation  has 
had,  for  these  many  years.  {Hale  and  others ; 
yea  .']  Truly  I  could  be  particular  as  to  the  execu- 
tive part  '  of  it,'  as  to  the  administration  '  of  the 
Law  ;'  but  that  would  trouble  you.  The  truth  of  it 
18,  there  are  wicked  and  abominable  Laws,  which 
'  it '  will  be  in  your  power  to  alter.  To  hang  a  man 
for  Six-and-eightpence,  and  I  know  not  what ;  to 
hang  for  a  trifle,  and  acquit  murder — is  in  the  min- 
istration of  the  Law,  through  the  ill-framing  of  it.  I 
have  known  in  my  experience  abominable  murders 
acquitted.  And  to  see  men  lose  their  lives  for  petty 
matters:  this  is  a  thing  God  will  reckon  for.  [Your 
Highness  actually  says  so,  believes  so  ?]  And  I  wish 
it  may  not  lie  upon  this  Nation  a  day  longer  than 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  give  a  remedy;  and  I 
hope  I  shall  cheerfully  join  with  you  in  it.  This 
hath  been  a  great  grief  to  many  honest  hearts  and 
conscientious  people,  and  1  hope  it  is  ia  all  your 
hearts  to  rectify  it. 

I  have  little  more  to  say  to  you,  being  very  weary  ; 
and  I  know  you  are  so  '  too.'  Truly  I  did  begin  with 
what  I  thought  was  'the  means'  to  carry  on  this 
"War,  (if  you  will  carry  it  on)  That  we  might  join  to- 


gether in  that  vigorously.  And  I  did  promise  an  an* 
Bwer  to  an  t^hil'c^\on  :  "  But  what  will  you  prosecute 
it  with?     The  Stale  is   hugely    in  df-bt ;  I  bf  lieve  it 

comes  to [Repone?   cannot  fiear  ;  on  his   Paper 

is  mere  Blank  ; — nay  I  think  his  Highness  stutttrt, 
does  not  clearly  articulate  any  sum  ] — The  Tieasure 
of  the  State  is  run  out.  We  shall  not  be  an  enemjr 
to  your  inspection  ;  but  desire  it — thut  you  should 
inspect  the  Treasury,  and  how  monies  have  been 
expended.  And  we  are  not  afraid  to  look  the  Nation 
in  the  face  upon  this  score.  And  therefore  we  will 
say  negatively,  /?r«f.  No  man  can  say  we  have  mis- 
employed the  Treasures  of  this  Nation,  and  enibex- 
zled  it  to  particular  and  private  uses. 

It  may  be  we  have  not  been — as  the  world  terms 
it — 80  foitunate  in  all  our  succssfs,  'in  th**  issues  of 
all  our  attempts  V  [Hispaninla  toasa  terrible  afair^ 
your  Highness  ;  and  Jamaica  is  yet — a  toad  to  crutk 
any  but  a  Man  of  Hope  .']  Truly  if  we  are  of  mind 
that  God  may  not  decide  for  us  in  ih'Se  things,  I 
think  we  shall  be  quarrelling  with  what  God  *  Him- 
self will  answer  '  for.'  And  we  hope  we  are  able — 
it  may  be  weakly,  1  doubt  not — to  give  an  answer  to 
God,  and  to  give  an  answer  to  every  ninn's  conscience 
in  the  si!>ht  of  God,  of  the  reason  of  things.  But  we 
shall  tell  you,  it — ["  /t,''  the  principal  "  reason  "  ttx 
could  give,  was  the  Plotting  of  the  Cavaliers ; 
whereat  his  Highness  bursts  into  sudden  spontane- 
ous combustion  again  .'] — was  fmrt  of  the  Arch  Fire, 
which  hath  been  in  this  your  time  ;  wh>-rein  there 
were  flames  good  store,  fire  enough  ; — and  it  will  be 
your  wisdom  and  skill,  and  God's  blessing  upon  you, 
to  quench  them  both  here  and  elsewhere  !  I  say  it 
again,  our  endeavours — by  those  that  hsve  been  ap- 
pointed, by  those  that  have  been  Major  Generals  ;  I 
can  repeat  it  with  comfort — they  have  bfen  effectual 
for  th''  Preservation  of  your  Peace  !  [f'Yh/it  worlds 
of  old  terror,  rage,  and  endeavour,  all  dead  now  ; 
what  continents  of  extinct  fire,  of  life-volcanoes  onc£ 
blazing,  now  sunk  in  eternal  darkness,  do  we  dit- 
cern  with  emotion,  through  this  chance  crevice  in  hii 
Highness  f]  It  hath  been  more  effectual  towards  the 
discountenancing  of  Vice  and  settling  Religion,  than 
anything  done  these  fifty  years  :  I  will  abide  by  it, 
notwithstanding  the  envy  and  slander  of  foolish  men! 
[Poor  Oliver,  noble  Oliver'.]  But  I  say  there  was  a 
Design — I  confess  I  speak  that  to  you  with  a  little 
vehemency — But  you  had  not  peace  two  months 
together,  '  nothing  but  plot  after  plot ;'  I  profess  I  be- 
lieve it  as  much  ns  ever  I  did  anything  in  the  world  ; 
and  how  instrumental  they,  'these  Major-Grnerals,* 
have  been  to  your  peace  and  for  your  preservation,  by 
such  means — which,  we  pay,  was  Necessity  !  More 
'  instrumental '  than  all  instituted  things  in  the  world  f 
— If  you  would  make  laws  against  whatever  things 
God  may  please  to  send,  'laws'  to  meet  everything 
that  may  happen — you  make  a  law  in  the  face  of  God  ; 
you  tell  God  you  will  meet  all  His  disp'-nsations,  and 
will  stay  things  whether  He  will  or  no  !*  But  if  you 
make  good  laws  of  Government,  that  men  may  know 
how  to  obey  and  to  act  for  Government,  they  may  be 
laws  that  have  frailty  and  weakness:  ay,  and  'yet' 
good  laws  to  be  observed.  But  if  nothing  should 
'ever'  be  done  but  what  '  is  according  to  Law,"  the 
throat  of  the  Nation  may  be  cut  while  we  send  for 
some  to  make  a  Law  !  [  77ie  Tyrnnl^s  plea  ?-■■  Yea  ; 
and  the  true  Governor's,  my  friend  ;  for  extremes 
meet.}  Therefore  certMinly  it  is  a  pitifid  beastly 
notion  to  think,  though  it  be  for  ordinary  Government 

*  "  Laws  against  events,"  insisted  on  before,  p.  2.58.  Th* 
"  event"  there  could  lie  no  law  against  beforehand,  wu  tha 
universal  rising  of  the  cutthroat  Cavaliers  ;  s  thing  not 
believed  in  by  the  thick-skinned,  hut  too  well  known  to  hi* 
Highness  as  a  terrible  verity — which  the  thickest  skin  would 
have  got  acquainted  with,  moreover,  had  it  not  been  for  him  ! 
Evidently  a  most  provoking  topic. 
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to  live  by  law  and  nilp,  yet* — *  if  a  Gov^rament  in 
extraordinary  circamstances  go  beyond  the  law  even 
for  8elf-presenration,  it  is '  to  be  clamoured  at,  and 
biottered  at.  [His  H^tnesa  $tiU txtrtmely  animated  ; 
vants  as  if  more  tongues  than  one  to  speak  all  he 
feelt .']  When  matters  of  Necessity  come,  then  with- 
out guilt  extraordinary  remedies  may  not  be  applied  ? 
Who  can  be  so  pitiful  a  person  ! 

1  confess.  If  Necessity  be  pretended^  there  is  so 
ranch  the  more  sin.  A  laying  the  irregularity  of 
men's  actions  upon  God  as  if  He  had  sent  a  Neces- 
sity ; — who  doth  indeed  send  Necessities  !  But  to 
tmticipate  these — For  as  to  an  appeal  to  God,  I  own 
it, 'owu  this  Necessity,'  conscientiously  to  God; 
and  the  principles  of  Natnre  dictate  the  thing : — but 
if  Ihere  be  a  suppotition,  I  say,  of  a  Necessity  which 
is  not,  every  act  so  done  bath  in  it  the  luore  sin. 
This  '  whether  in  a  given  case,  there  is  a  Necessity 
or  not,'  perhaps  is  rather  to  be  disputed  than  other- 
wise :  But  I  must  say  I  do  not  know  one  action  '  of 
this  Government,'  no  not  one,  but  it  hath  been  in  or- 
der to  the  peace  and  safely  of  the  Nation.  And  the 
keeping  of  some  in  prison  {Lilbum,  fVildman,  Over- 
ton, Grey  of  Groby,  IViiloughby  ofParham,  occasum- 
ally  fJtirrison  and  others  :  a  fair  stock  of  Prisoners 
up  and  dotenfi  hath  been  upon  such  clear  and  just 
grouDcis  that  no  man  can  except  against  it.  I  know 
there  are  some  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
Cornwall  and  elsewhere  ;  and  the  cause  of  their  im- 
prisonment was.  They  were  ail  found  acting  things 
which  tended  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Nation.  Now  these  principles  made  us  say  to  them  : 
*'  Pray  lire  quietly  in  your  own  countries  ;  you  shall 
not  be  urged  with  bonds  or  engagements,  or  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Government."  But  they  would  not  so 
much  as  say,  "  We  will  promise  to  live  peaceably." 
If  others  are  imprisoned,  it  is  because  they  have 
done  such  things.  And  if  other  particulars  strike,t 
we  know  what  to  sa5' — as  having  endeavoured  to 
walk  as  those  that  would  not  only  give  an  account  to 
God  of  their  actings  in  Anihority,  but  had  '  withal ' 
to  give  an  account  of  them  to  men.  [Anticlimax  ; — 
better  than  some  Climaxes ;  fidl  of  simplicity  and 
discretion. '\ 

I  confess  I  have  digressed  much.  [I'm,  your  High- 
ness ;  it  has  been  a  very  loose-flowing  Discourse ; 
like  a  big  tide  on  shallow  shores,  with  few  banks  or  bar- 
riers .'] — I  would  not  have  you  be  discouraged  if  you 
think  the  State  is  exceeding  poor.  Give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  we  have  managed  the  Treasury  not  onthrif- 
tily,  nor  to  private  uses ;  but  for  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tion and  Government ; — and  shall  give  you  this  short 
account.  When  the  Long  Parliament  satf  this  Na- 
tion owed  700,000/  We  examined  it ;  it  was  brought 
snto  that — in  that  short  Meeting  '  of  the  Little  Par- 
liament,' within  half  a  year  after  the  Government 
came  into  our  hands.  I  believe  there  was  more  ra- 
ther than  less.  They,  '  the  Long  Parliament  people' 
had  iao.OOW  a-month  ;  they  had  the  King's, Queen's, 
Prince's,  Bishoj^'  Lands  ;  all  Delinquents'  Estates, 
and  the  Dean-and-Chapter  Lnnds ; — which  was  a 
very  rich  Treasure.  As  soon  as  ever  we  came  to  the 
Government,  we  abated  30,000/.  the  first  half 
year,  and  60,000/.  after.  We  had  no  benefits 
of  those  Estates,  at  all  considerable  ;  [Only  the 
merest  fractions  of  them  remaining  now  nnsold.} 
I  do  not  think,  the  fiftieth  part  of  what  they  had  ; — 
and  give  me  leave  to  tell  yon,  Foti  are  not  so  much 
in  debt  as  we  found  you.ij  We  know  it  hath  been 
inalicioiisly  di.'^persed,  as  if  we  had  set  the  Nation 
sato  2,500,000/.  of  debt :  but  I  tell  you,  you  are  not 

*  A  small  hiatus  in  the  su.  (Button,  p.  clxxiL,)  which 
imaginatjoa  can  easily  fill. 
t  Means  •  give  offence.' 
''  Polite  for  '  ceased  to  sit.'  ^  ,9nUm,  p.  26fi. 


so  much  in  debt,  by  some  thousands — I  think  I  may 
say,  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands !  This  is  true 
that  I  tell  you.  We  have  honestly — it  may  be  notso 
wisely  as  some  others  would  have  done — but  with 
honest  and  plain  hearts,  laboured  and  endeavoured 
the  disposal  of  Treasure  to  Public  Uses ;  and  labour- 
ed to  poll  off  the  common  chaise  60,000/.  a  month, 
as  you  see.  And  if  we  had  continued  that  charge 
that  was  left  upon  the  Nation,  perhaps  we  could  have 
had  as  much  money  '  in  band,'  as  now  we  are  in 
debt. — These  things  being  thus,  I  did  think  it  my 
duty  to  give  you  this  account — though  it  be  weari- 
some even  to  yourselves  and  to  me. 

Now  if  I  had  the  tongtie  of  an  Angel ;  if  I  was  so 
certainly  Inspired  as  the  holy  Men  of  God  have  been, 
I  could  rejoice,  for  your  sakes,  and  for  these  Nations' 
sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  of  His  Cause 
which  we  have  all  been  engaged  in.  If  I  could  move 
affections  in  you  to  that  which,  if  you  do  it,  will 
save  this  Nation !  If  not — you  plunge  it  (to  all  hu- 
man appearance,)  '  it'  and  all  Interests,  yea  and  all 
Protestants  in  the  world,  into  irrecoverable  ruin  ! — 

Therefore  I  pray  and  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  Show  yourselves  to  be  men;  "quit  your- 
selves like  men  !"  It  doth  not  infer  any  reproach  if 
you  do  show  yourselves  men :  Christian  men — 
which  alone  will  make  you  "  quit  yourselves."  I  do 
not  think  that,  to  this  work  you  have  in  hand,  a  neu- 
tral spirit  will  do.  That  is  a  Laodicean  spirit ;  and 
we  know  what  God  said  of  that  ChurcL .-  it  was 
"  lukewarm,"  and  therefore  He  would  "  spew  it  out 
of  His  mouth !"  It  is  not  a  neutral  spirit  that  is  in- 
cumbent upon  you.  And  if  not  a  neutral  spirit,  it  is 
much  less  a  stupified  spirit,  inclining  you,  in  the 
least  disposition,  the  terong  way  !  Men  are,  in  their 
private  consciences,  every  day  making  shipwreck  ; 
and  it's  no  wonder  if  these  can  shake  hands  with 
persons  of  reprobate  Interests : — such,  give  me  leave 
to  think,  are  the  Popish  Interests.  For  the  Apostle 
brands  them  so,  "  Having  seared  consciences." 
Though  I  do  not  judge  every  man : — but  the  ring- 
leaders* are  such.  The  Scriptures  foretold  there 
should  be  such.  It  is  not  such  a  spirit  that  will  carry 
this  work  on  !  It  is  men  in  a  Christian  state ;  who 
have  works  with  faith  ;  who  know  how  to  lay  hold 
on  Christ  for  remission  '  of  sins,'  till  a  man  be 
brought  to  "glory  in  hope."  Such  an  hope  kindled 
in  men's  spirits  will  actuate  them  to  such  ends  as  you 
are  tending  to :  and  so  many  as  are  partakers  of  that, 
and  do  own  your  standings,!  wherein  the  Providence 
of  God  hath  set  and  called  you  to  this  work,  '  so 
many'  will  carry  it  on. 

If  men,  through  scmiJe,  be  opposite,  yon  cannot 
take  them  by  the  hand  to  carry  them  '  along  with 
yon' — it  were  absurd :  if  a  man  be  scrupling  the  plain 
truth  before  him,  it  is  in  vain  to  meddle  with  him.-— 
He  hath  placed  another  business  in  his  mind  ;  he  is 
saying,  "  O,  if  we  could  but  exercise  wisdom  to 
gain  Civil  Liberty — Religion  would  follow  !"  [Hit 
Hi^ness  thinks  Religion  will  precede — eu  I  hope 
thou  also,  in  a  sense,  emphatically  thinkest.  His 
Highness  does  not  much  affect  Constitution-build- 
ers, Oceana,  Harringtons,  and  Members  of  the  Rota 
Club.  Here  however  he  has  his  eye  prine^ally  upon 
the  late  Parliament,  with  its  Camtitntionrpedantria 
and  parchments^  Certainly  there  are  such  men, 
who  are  not  maliciously  blind,  whom  God,  for  some 
cause  exercises.  [Yes,  your  Hi^ness  ;  wepoor  .Mod- 
ems have  had  whole  shoals  of  them,  and  ^ill  have — 
in  the  later  sections  of  that  same  "  work^'  you  are 

•  Of  the  Insurrectionary  persons,  and  the  general  Mised- 
lany  who  favour  the  Popish  Interests ;  it  is  od  these  more 
than  on  Papists  proper  that  his  HigfaseK  is  now  agaia 
coming  to  glance. 

t  Present  oflScial  positions. 
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engaged  in]  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should 
do  anything!  [Profound  silence.}  These  men— they 

must  demonstrate  thm   they  are  in  bonds. Could 

■we  have  carried  it  thus  far,  if  we  had  sat  disputing 
in  liiat  inaniier  1  1  must  profess  I  reckon  that  diffi- 
culty more  than  all  the  wresling  with  flesh  and  blood. 
[JVhat  could  so  try  one  as  that  Pedant  Parliament 
did;  diapuiitii:,  doling  out  petmy weights  of  distill- 
ed cunstit  Hi  it'll  ;  and  Penruddock,  Charles  Stuart 
and  the  Spaniards  wailing  momentarily  to  come  in, 
with  Ate  atid  the  Scarlet  Woman  in  their  rear  ?] 
Doubting,  hesitating  men,  they  are  not  fit  for  your 
work.  You  must  not  expect  that  men  of  hesitating 
spirits,  under  the  bondage  of  scruples,  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  this  work,  much  less  such  as  are  merely 
carnal,  natural ;  such  as  having  an  "  outward  pro- 
fession of  Godliness,"  whom  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
so  often,  "  are  enemies  to  *lie  cross  of  Christ ,  whose 
god  is  their  belly  ;  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame  ; 
who  mind  earthly  things."  [A  really  frightful  kind 
of  charade}  ;  and  not  yet  obsolete,  thoughits  dialect 
is  changed.']  Do  you  think  these  men  will  rise  to 
Buch  a  spiritual  heat  for  the  Nation  as  shall  carry  you 
a  Cause  like  this;  as  will  meet  'and  defy' all  the 
oppositions  that  the  Devil  and  wicked  men  can  makel 
[Ifot  to  BE  expected,  your  Highness  ;  not  at  all.  And 
yet  we,  two  hundred  years  later,  now  do  we  go  on 
expecting  it — by  the  aid  of  Ballot-Boxes,  Reform- 
Club  Attorneys,  Sfc,  SfC. .'] 

Give  me  leave  to  Jell  you — those  that  are  called 
to  this  work,  it  will  not  depend  '  for  them'  upon  for- 
malities, nor  notions,  nor  speeches !  [A  certain  tru- 
culency  on  his  Highnesses  visage.}  I  do  not  look  the 
work  should  be  done  by  these.  'No  ;'  but  by  men 
of  honest  hearts,  engaged  to  God  :  strengthened  by 
Providence  ;  enlightened  in  His  words,  to  know  His 
Word — to  which  He  hath  set  his  Seal,  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  his  son,  with  the  blood  of  His  Servants  : 
that  is  such  a  spirit  as  will  carry  on  this  work.  {Scant 
in  the  Pedant  Parliament,  scant  in  the  Rota  Club  ; 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Reform-Club  Attorney,  or  his 
Ballot-Box,  at  all.} 

Therefore  I  beseech  you,  do  not  dispute  of  unne- 
cessary and  unprofitable  things  which  may  divert  you 
from  carrying  on  so  glorious  a  work  as  this  is.  I 
think  every  objection  that  ariseth  is  not  to  be  an- 
swered J  nor  have  I  time  for  it.  I  say,  look  up  to 
God  ;  have  peace  among  yourselves.  Know  assu- 
redly that  if  I  have  interest,*  I  am  by  the  voice  of  the 
People  the  Supreme  Magistrate  ;  [  We  will  have  no 
'  desputin^  about  that — you  are  aivare .']  and,  it  may 
be,  do  know  somewhat  that  might  satisfy  my  con- 
science, if  I  stood  in  doubt !  But  it  is  a  union,  really 
it  is  a  union,  'this'  between  you  and  me:  and  both 
of  us  united  in  faith  and  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
His  peculiar  Interest  in  the  world — that  must  ground 
this  work.  And  in  that,  if  I  have  any  peculiar  Inte- 
rest which  is  personal  to  myself,  which  is  not  sub- 
servient to  the  Public  and — it  were  not  an  extrava- 
gant thing  for  me  to  curse  myself:  because  I  know- 
God  will  curse  me,  if  I  have  !  ILook  in  that  coun- 
tenance of  his  Highness  .']  I  have  learned  too  much 
of  God  to  dally  with  Him,  and  to  be  bold  with  Him, 
in  these  things.  And  I  hope  I  never  shall  be  bold 
with  Him  ;  though  I  can  be  bold  with  men,  if  Christ 
be  pleased  to  assist ! — 

I  say,  if  there  be  love  between  us,  so  that  the  Na- 
tionsfmaysay,  "  These  are  knit  together  in  one  bond, 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  against  the  Common 
Enemy  ;  to  suppress  everything  that  is  Evil ;  and  en- 
courage whatsoever  is  of  Godliness" — yea,  the  Na- 
tion will  bless  you  !  And  really  that  and  nothing  else 
will  work  off  these  DisafTections  from  the  minds  of 
men  ;  which  are  great — perhaps  greater  than  all  the 

•  Means  '  if  you  see  me  Sa  power.'      f  The  Three  Nations. 


'other'  oppositions  you  can  meet  with.  I  do  know 
what  I  say  When  I  speak  of  these  things,  I  speak 
my  heart  before  God  ; — and,  as  1  said  before,  I  dare 
not  be  bold  with  Him.  I  have  a  little  faith:  I  have 
a  little  lived  by  faith,  and  therein  1  may  be  "bold.** 
If  I  spoke  other  than  the  alfeciioiis  and  scereis  of  my 
heart,  1  know  he  would  riot  bf';n-  it  ;it  my  hands! 
[JJecp  silence  ;  his  Highness's  voice,  in  sonar  out 
bass,  alone  audible  in  the  Painted  Chamber  ]  There- 
lore  in  the  fear  and  name  of  God  :  Go  on,  with  love 
and  integrity,  against  whatever  arises  of  contrary  lo 
those  ends  which  you  know  and  have  been  told  of; 
and  the  blessing  of  God  go  with  you — and  the  blessiny 
of  God  will  go  with  you  !  [Amen  .'] 

I  have  but  one  thine;  more  to  say.  I  know  it  is 
troublesome: — IJut  ]  did  read  a  J'salm  yesterday; 
which  truly  may  not  unbecome  both  me  to  tell  you 
of,  and  you  to  observe.  It  is  the  Eighty-fifth  Psalm  ;• 
it  is  very  instructive  and  significant :  and  though  1  do 
but  a  litle  touch  upon  it,  I  desire  your  piru-^al  ai  pleas- 
ure. [We  will  many  of  us  read  it.  this  night  ;  al- 
most all  of  us,  with  one  view  or  the  i.llirr  ; — and  somt 
of  lis  may  sing  a  part  of  it  at  imiui^  uorship  ] 

It  begins:  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  h.  en  very  favourable 
to  Thy  Land  ;  Thou  hast  brought  back  the  capiivity 
of  Jacob.  Thou  hast  forgiven  the  iniquity  of  Thy 
People  ;  Thou  has  covered  all  their  sin.  Thou  hast 
taken  away  all  the  fierceness  of  Thy  wrath  :  Thou  hast 
turned  Thyself  from  the  fierceness  of  Thine  anger. 
Turn  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  cause  Thine 
anger  toward  us  to  cease.  Wilt  Thou  be  angry  with 
us  for  ever  ;  wilt  thou  draw  out  Thine  angi-r  to  all 
generations'?  Wilt  Thou  not  revive  us  again,  that 
Thy  People  may  rejoice  in  Thee  1"  Then  he  calla 
upon  God  as  "  the  God  of  his  salvation, "f  and  then 
saith  he:  "I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will 
speak:  for  He  will  speak  peace  unto  His  People, 
and  to  His  Saints;  but  let  them  not  turn  again  to 
folly.  Surely  His  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear 
him;"  Oh — "that  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land! 
Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together  ;  Righteousness 
and  Peace  have  kissed  each  other.  Truth  shall 
spring  out  of  the  Earth,  and  Righteousness  shall  look 
down  from  Heaven.  Yea  the  Lord  shall  give  that 
which  is  good,  and  our  Land  shall  yield  her  increase. 
Righteousness  shall  go  before  Him,  and  shall  set  us 
in  the  way  of  his  steps."  [  What  a  vision  of  celestial 
hope  is  this  :  vista  into  I^nds  of  Light,  God's  Wilt 
done  on  Earth  ;  this  poor  English  Earth  an  Emidem 
of  Heaven  ;  where  God's  blessiiig  reigns  supreme  ; 
where  ghastly  Falsity  and  brutal  Greed  and  Base- 
ness, and  Cruelty  and  Cowardice,  and  Sin  and 
Fear,  and  all  the  Helldogs  of  Gehenna  shall  lie 
chained  under  our  feet ;  and  Man,  august  in  divine 
manhood,  shall  step  victorious  ovr>-  /hr,„  hmren. 
ward,  like  a  god!     O  Oliver,  J  cou!>:  I  yet 

it  steads  not.     Do  not  I  too  look  into  into 

a  kind  of  Eternal  Psalm,  unalterable  as  adamant 
— which  the  whole  world  yet  trill  look  into  .'  Cour- 
age, my  brave  one .'] 

Truly  I  wish  that  this  Psalm,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Book,  might  be  better  written  in  our  hearts.  That 
we  might  say  as  David,  "  Thou  hast  done  this,"  and 
"  Thou  hast  done  that ;"  "  Thou  hast  pardoned  our 
sins  ;  thou  hast  taken  away  our  iniquities  !"  Whith- 
er can  we  go  to  a  better  God  I  For  "  He  hath  done 
it."  It  is  to  Him  any  Nation  may  come  in  their  ex- 
tremity, for  the  taking  away  of  His  wrath.  How  did 
He  do  if?  "  By  pardoning  their  sins,  by  taking 
away  their  iniquities  !"     If  we  can  but  cry  unto  Him, 

'  Hi-storical :  Tues<1ay,  16th  Sept ,  16o6  ;  Oliver  Protector 
reading  the  Eighty-fiflli  Psalm  in  Whituhall  We  too  might 
read  it;  but  as  nis  Highness  recites  it  all  here  except  one 
short  verse,  it  is  not  so  necessary. 

t  Verst  7, '  Show  us  Thy  mcroy,  O  Lord,  and  graat  uaThy 
.'alvation.' 
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Hr  will  "  turn  and  take  away  our  sins."  — Then  let 
B3  li«tea  to  Him.  Then  let  us  consult,  and  meet  in 
Parliament ;  and  ask.  Him  counsel,  and  hear  what  He 
saith,  "  for  He  will  speak  peace  unto  His  People." 
If  you  be  the  People  of  God,  He  will  speak  peace  ; — 
aad  we  will  not  turn  again  to  folly. 

•'  Folly  :"  a  great  deal  of  grudging  in  the  Nation 
that  we  cannot  have  our  horse-races,  cock-fightings, 
and  the  like  !  [Abolished,  suspended  for  good  rea- 
sons .']  I  do  not  think  these  are  lawful,  except  to 
make  them  recreations.  That  we  will  not  endure 
•  for  neces.sary  ends'  [For  preventing  Royalist  Plots. 
and  such  /tA-e]  to  be  abridged  of  them  : — Till  God 
hath  brought  ns  to  another  spirit  than  this.  He  will 
not  bear  with  us.  Ay,  "  but  He  bears  with  them  in 
France  ;"  "  they  in  France  are  so  and  so !" — Have 
they  the  Gospel  as  we   have  1     They  have  seen   the 

sun  but  a  little;  we    have  great   lights. If  God 

give  you  a  spirit  of  Reformation,  you  will  preserve 
"this  Nation  from  "  turning  again"  to  those  foolt^ries  : 
— and  what  will  the  end  be  1  Comfort  and  blessing. 
Then  '•  Mercy  and  Truth  shall  meet  together."  Here 
is  a  great  deal  of  "  truth"  among  professors,  but  very 
Htile  "mercy  !"  They  are  ready  to  cut  the  throats 
of  one  another.  But  when  we  are  brought  into  the 
right  way,  we  shall  be  merciful  as  well  as  orthodox  ; 
and  we  know  who  it  is  that  saith,  "  If  a  man  could 
speak  With  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  yet 
want  thiit,  he  is  but  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal '" — 

Therefore  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God,  set 
your  hearts  to  this  '  work.'  And  if  you  set  your 
hearts  to  it,  then  you  will  sing  Luther's  Psalm.*  That 
is  a  rare  Psalm  for  a  Christian ! — and  if  he  set  his 
heart  open,  aud  can  approve  it  to  God,  we  shall  hear 
him  say,  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  pre- 
sent help  in  time  of  trouble."  If  Pope  and  Spaniard, 
and  Devil  and  all,  set  themselves  against  us — though 
they  should  "  compass  us  like  bees,"  as  it  is  in  the 
Hundred  and-eighteenth  Psalm — yet  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  we  should  destroy  them  !  And  as  it  is  in 
this  Psalm  of  Luther's  :  "  We  will  not  fear,  though 
the  Earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be 
carried  into  the  middle  of  the  sea;  though  the  waters 
thereof  roar  and  be  troubled  ;  though  the  mountains 
shaKe  with  the  swelling  thereof."  [A  terrible  scene 
indeed  : — biU  there  is  something  in  the  Heart  of  Man, 
then,  greater  than  any  '■^  scene  ;"  which,  in  the  name 
of  the  Highest,  can  defy  any  "  scene"  or  terrors  what- 
soever ?  "  Yea,"  answers  the  Hebrew  David  ;  "  Yea," 
answers  the  German  Luther  ;  "  Yea,"  the  English 
Cromwell.  The  Ages  responsive  to  one  another  ;  soul 
hailing  soul  across  the  dead  Abysses ;  deep  calling 
unto  deep.]  "There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof 
shall  make  glad  the  City  of  God.  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  her:  she  shall  not  be  moved."  [jVo.'] 
Then  he  repeats  two  or  three  times,  "  The  Lord  of 

*  Psalm  Forty  sixth  ;  of  which  Lather's  Paraphrase,  Eine 
fa'e  B'lrgist  utiser  Gotl,  is  stiil  very  celebrated.  Here  is  the 
original  Psalm. 

'  OoJ  is  our  refuge  and  strength  ;  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble  :  therefore  we  will  not  fear— though  the  Karth  be 
removed,  iwi  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea  ;  though  the  waters  roar  and  he  troubled  ;  though 
the  mountain^  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof! 

•  There  is  a  rirer,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the 
City  of  God,  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacles  of  the  .Mo?t 
High.  Goil  is  in  the  mi  1st  of  her  ;  she  shall  not  be  moved  : 
God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early  The  Heathen  raged, 
the  Kingdons  were  moved  :  He  uttered  His  voice,  the  Earth 
melted.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  as  ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge. 

'  Come  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  desolations  He 
hath  made  in  the  Earth  !  He  maketh  wars  to  cea^e  unto  the 
ends  of  the  Karth  ;  He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  th« 
Bpear  in  sender  ;  He  burneth  the  chariot  in  the  fire  ;— Be  still, 
and  know  that  I  am  God  ,  I  will  be  exalted  among  the 
Heathen,  I  will  be  e.xalted  in  the  Earth  !  The  Lord  ol  Hosts 
i4  with  lu  ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  tefnge.' 


Hosts  is  with  us:  the  Ciod  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 
[IVhal  are  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles  StJiart,  Jo- 
seph Wagstaff,  Chancellor  Hyde,  and  your  triple- 
hatted  Chimera  at  Rome  ?  What  is  the  Devil  in 
general  for  that  matter — the  still  very  extensive  En- 
tity calud  "  Devil,"  with  all  the  force  he  can  raise  .'] 

I  have  done.  All  I  have  to  say  is.  To  pray  God 
that  He  may  bless  you  wiih  His  prssence  ;  that  He 
who  hath  your  hearts  and  mine  would  show  His 
presence  in  the  midst  of  us 

I  desire  you  will  go  together,  and  choos«  your 
Speaker.* 

The  latest  of  the  Commentators  expresses  him- 
.self  in  reference  to  this  Speech  in  the  following 
singular  way : 

'  No  Royal  Speech  like  this  was  ever  delivered 
elsewhere  in  the  world  !  It  is — with  all  its  pru- 
dence, and  it  is  very  prudent,  sagacious,  courteous, 
right  royal  in  spirit — perhaps  the  most  artless  trans- 
parent piece  of  Public  Speaking  this  Rlitor  has  ever 
studied.  Rude,  massive,  genuine  ;  like  a  block  of 
unbeaten  gold.  A  Speech  not  so  fit  for  Drury 
Lane,  as  for  Valhalla,  and  the  Sanhedrim  of  The 
Gods.  The  man  himself,  and  the  England  he  pre- 
sided over,  there  and  then,  are  to  a  singular  degree 
visible  in  it ;  open  to  our  eyes,  to  our  sympathies. 
He  who  would  see  Oliver,  will  find  more  of  him 
here  than  in  most  of  the  history-books  yet  written 
about  him. 

'  On  the  whole,  the  cursoi-y  modern  Englishman 
cannot  be  e.icpected  to  read  this  Speech  : — and  yet 
it  is  pity ;  the  Speech  might  do  him  good,  if  he  un- 
derstood it.  We  shall  not  again  hear  a  Supreme 
Governor  talk  in  this  strain;  the  dialect  of  it  is 
very  obsolete  ;  much  more  than  the  grammar  and 
diction,  for  ever  obsolete — not  to  my  regret  the 
dialect  of  it-  But  the  spirit  of  it  is  a  thing  that 
should  never  have  grown  obsolete.  The  spirit  of 
it  will  have  to  revive  itself  again ;  and  shine  out 
in  new  dialect  and  vesture,  in  infinitely  wider  com- 
pass, wide  as  God's  known  Universe  now  is — if  it 
please  Heaven !  Since  that  spirit  went  obsolete, 
and  men  took  to  "  dallying"  with  the  Highest,  to 
"  being  bold "  with  the  Highest,  and  not  "  bold 
with  men"  (only  Belid,  and  not  "  Christ"  in  any 
sha])e,  assisting  them,)  we  have  had  but  sorry  times, 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it.  There  has  not  been  a 
Supreme  Governor  worth  the  meal  upon  his  peri- 
wig, in  comparison — tsince  this  spirit  fell  obsolete. 
How  could  there  ?  Belial  is  a  desperately  bad 
sleeping  partner  in  any  concern  whatever  !  Cant 
did  not  ever  yet,  that  I  know  of,  turn  ultimately  to 
a  good  account,  for  any  man  or  thing.  May  the 
Devil  swiftly  be  compelled  to  call  in  large  masses 
of  our  current  stock  of  Cant,  and  withdraw  it  from 
circulation  !  Let  the  people  "  run  for  gold,"  as  the 
Chartists  say ;  demand  Veracity,  Performance,  in- 
stead of  mealy-mouthed  Speaking ;  and  force  him 
to  recal  his  Cant.  Thank  Heaven,  stem  Destiny, 
merciful  were  it  even  to  death,  does  now  compel 
ihem  verily  to  "  run  for  gold  :"  Cant  in  all  direc- 
tions is  swiftly  ebbing  into  Bank  it  was  i.-sued  by.' 

Speech  being  ended,  the  Honourable  Members 
'  went  to  the  House,'  says  Bulstrode;t  and  in  the 
Lobby,  with  considerable  crowding  I  think,  '  re- 

>  Burton's  Diary,  i.,  Introd.,  p.  dxxix.  et  seq.  (from  JU4i 
titmal  Jiyscovgh  Mst.,  no.  61 JS.) 
t  WhiUocke,  p.  639. 
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ceived,  from  the  Chancery  Clerk,  Certificates  in  this 
iorm  ' — for  instance : 

'  County  of  Bucks.  These  are  to  certify  that " 
Sir  Bulstrode  VVhitlocke  ' «  returned  by  Indenture 
one  of  tlie  Knights  to  serve  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment for  the  said  County,  and  approved  by  his 
Highness'!  Council.  Nath.  Taylkr,  Clerk  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  Clunicei~y-' 

Mr.  Tayler  has  received  Four-hundred  *  Inden- 
tures '  from  Honourable  Gentlemen ;  but  he  does 
not  give  out  Four-hundred  '  Certificates,'  he  only 
gives  Three-hundred  and  odd.  Near  One-hundred 
Honourable  Gentlemen  can  get  no  Certificate  from 
Mr.  Tayler — none  provided  for  you  ; — and  without 
Certificate  there  is  no  admittance.  Soldiers  .stand 
ranked  at  the  door;  no  man  enters  without  his 
Certificate  !  Astonishing  to  see.  Haselrig,  Scott 
and  the  stiff  Republicans,  Ashley  Cooper  and  the 
turbulent  persons,  who  might  have  leavened  this 
Parliament  into  strange  fermentation,  cannot,  it 
appears,  get  in  !  No  admittance  here  :  saw  Hon- 
ourable Gentlemen  ever  the  like  .' 

The  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  Privileges  of 
Parliament  that  was  ever  known  I  exclaim  they. 
A  sore  blow  to  Privilege  indeed.  With  which  the 
Honourable  House,  shorn  of  certain  limbs  in  this 
Tude  way,  knows  not  well  what  to  do.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Commonwealth,  being  summoned,  answers 
what  he  can  ;  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  for  the  Council 
of  State,  answers  what  he  can  :  the  Honourable 
House,  actually  intent  on  Settling  the  Nation,  has 
to  reflect  that  in  real  truth  this  will  be  a  great  fur- 
therance thereto;  that  matters  do  stand  in  an  ano- 
ma!ou.-<  posture  at  present;  that  the  Nation  should 
and  must  be  settled.  The  Honourable  House,  with 
an  effort,  swallows  this  injury;  directs  the  petition- 
ing Exclu  led  Members  '  to  apply  to  the  Council.'* 
The  Excluded  Members,  or  some  one  Excluded 
Member,  redacts  an  indignant  Protest,  with  all  the 
names  appended  ;t  prints  it,  privately  circulates  it, 
•  in  boxes  sent  by  carriers,  a  thousand  copies  in  a 
box  :" — and  there  it  rests  ;  his  Highness  saying 
nothing  to  it ;  the  Honourable  House  and  the  Nation 
saying  nothing. 


there.  The  Antichrist  King  of  Spain  has  lost  Liq)K 
by  an  earthquake,  and  Infinite  silver  there  alia 
Heaven's  vengeance  seems  awakening.  *  Never,* 
.say  the  old  Newspapers,*  '  never  was  there  a  mon 
terrible  visible  Hand  of  God  in  judgment  upon  anj 
People,  since  the  time  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah! 
Great  is  the  Lord ;  marvellous  are  His  doings,  awl 
to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  the  Nations.  England 
holds  universal  Thanksgiving  Day;  sees  Eight- 
and-thirty  wagonloads  of  silver, sees  hope  of  Set- 
tlement, sees  Major-Generals  abolished ;  and  pious- 
ly blesses  Heaven. 


LETTERS  CXLIX.,  CL. 

Two  Letters  near  each  other  in  date,  and  now  by 
accident  brought  contiguous  in  place;  which  offer  a 
rather  singular  contrast ;  the  one  pointing  as  to- 
wards the  Eternal  Heights,  the  other  as  towards  the 
Tartarean  Deeps !  Between  which  two  Extremes 
the  Life  of  men  and  Lord  Protectors  has  to  pass 
itself  in  this  world,  as  wisely  as  it  can.  Let  ns 
read  them,  and  hasten  over  to  the  new  Year  Fifty- 
Seven,  and  last  Department  of  our  subject. 


LETTER  CXLIX 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  or  the  Municipal  Autho- 
rities there,  as  we  may  perceive,  are  rather  of  tht 
Independent  judgment ;  and  have  a  little  dread  of 
some  encouragement  his  Highness  has  been  giving 
to  certain  of  the  Presbyterian  sect  in  those  parts. 
This  Letter  ought  to  be  sufficient  reassurance. 

To  the  Mayor  of  JVcwrastle :    To  be  rommunicatei 
to  the  Aldermtn  and  others  whom  it  doth  concern. 


Whitehall,  IStft  Decfml)«sr,  I65C. 
Gentlemen  and  my  very  good  Friends — My  Lord 
Strickland,  who  is  one  of  our  Council,  did  impart  to 
us  a  Letter  wrilien  from  yourselves  to   hint,  accord- 
ling  to  your  desire  therein   expressed;  which   occa- 
In  this  Parliament,  different  from'sions  this  return  from  us  to  you. 


the  last,  we  trace  a  real  desire  for  Settlement. 

As  the  power  of  the  Major-Generals,  '  in  about 
two  months  hencc,"t  or  three  months  hence,  was, 
on  hint  of  his  Highness  himself,  to  the  joy  of  Con- 
stitutional England,  withdrawn,  we  may  here  close 
Part  Ninth.  Note  first,  however,  as  contemporary 
■with  this  event,  the  glorious  news  we  have  from 
Blake  and  Montague  at  .sea;  who,  in  good  hour, 
have  at  last  got  hold  of  a  Spanish  Fleet,  and  in  a 
tragic  manner  burnt  it,  and  taken  endless  silver 
therein. §  Newsof  the  fact  comes  in  the  beginning 
of  October :  in  the  beginning  of  November  comes, 
as  it  were,  the  fact  itself — some  Eight-and-thirty 
wagonloads  of  real  silver;  triumphantly  jingling  up 
from  Portsmouth,  across  London  pavements  to  the 
Tower,  to  be  coined  into  current  English  money 

*  Commons  Journals,  vi 

t  Copy  of  it  nnd   them 
TA'nJoe,  V.  4.'i6,  400. 

J  Kiinher,  p  211.  The  real  date  and  circumstances  may  he 
•cen  in  Burton's  Disry,  i  ,  310  (7  Jan.,  16.^6-7,)  Commons 
Journals,  vii  4S:J  (29  Jan  ;)  c>.mpared  with  Ludlow,  ii.. 581, 2 
See  '}o(lwin.  iv   .liS. 

^  Captain  Suvnrr's  Lfttter  (9  Sept ,  IS.IS,  Th'irlot,  v.,  399  ;) 
0«aeral  Montague's  Lette-  (lb.,  p.  «33 ;)  WhiUocke,  p.  643  ; 
lus. 


424,  6.  6  (Sept.  18-22  ) 

in    Whitlackt,  p.  641-3  ;  see  also 


As  nothin?  that  may  reflect  to  the  prejudice  of  yottr 
outward  Good,  either  Personal  or  as  you  are  a  <'ivil 
Government,  shall  easily  pass  with  na :  so,  much  less 
what  shall  tend  to  your  di«coura»ement,  as  you  are 
■Saints,  to  your  Oonsre^alions,  gathered  in  that  wa/ 
of  fellowship  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  In- 
dependents, whether  of  one  judgment  or  other: — 
'this'  shall  be  far  from  being  actually  discounte- 
nanced, or  passively  •  left  to'  suffer  damage,  by  any 
applying  themselves  to  me.  I  do,  once  for  all,  give 
you  to  understand,  that  I  should  thereby  destroy  and 
disappoint  one  of  the  main  ends  for  which  God  halh 
planted  me  in  ihe  station  I  am  in. 

Wherefore  I  desire  you  in  that  matter  to  rest  se- 
cure. True  it  is  that  two  Ministers,  one  Mr.  Cole 
and  one  Mr.  Pye,  did  present  to  me  a  Letter  in  the 
name  of  divers  Ministers  of  Newcaelle,  the  lli^ihop- 
rick  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  ;  of  an  honest 
and  Christin  purpose:  the  sum  whereof  I  extracted, 
and  returned  an  Answer  thereunto  ; — a  true  Copy 
whereof  1  send  you  here  enclosed.  By  which  I  think 
it  will  easily  appear,  that  the  consideration  of  my 
kindness  is  well  d»-3erved  by  them  ;  provided  ihey 
observe  the  condition  'there'  expressed:  which  ia 
charity  I  am  bound  to  believe  they  will :  and  wiihonC 

*  8  Oetober  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  lOtf.) 
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which  their  own   consciences   and   the  world  will 
know  how  to  judge  of  thorn. 

Ildving  paid  this,  I,  or  raiher  the  Lord,  require  of 
jou.  That  you  Wiiik  in  hM  peaceableness  and  gentle- 
ness, Intifffn^iveneAs,  truth  and  love  rowards  them, 
as  becomes  the  Pervants  and  Churches  of  Christ 
Knowiiig  well  ih-it  Jesus  Christ,  of  whose  diocese  both 
they  and  you  are,  expects  it  Who,  when  He  comes  to 
^iher  His  People,  and  to  make  Himself -'a  name  and 
praise  amoug.^t  h\1  the  people  of  the  earth" — He  "will 
«ave  her  tli.it  halt>>th,  and  gather  her  that  was  driven 
out,  and  will  get  th-m  praise  and  fame  in  every  land, 
where  they  have  been  put  to  shame.'**  And  such 
"lame  ones  "  and  "driven  out  ones"  were  not  the 
Indei>endeofs  only,  and  Pre.<byierians,  a  few  years 
since,  by  the  Popish  and  Prelatical  Party  in  these 
Nations  ;  but  such  are  and  have  been  the  Protestants 
in  ail  lands — persecuted,  and  faring  alike  with  you, 
in  all  the  Reformed  Churches  And  iherefore,  know- 
ins  your  charity  to  be  aa  large  as  all  the  Flock  of 
Xfhrist  who  are  of  itie  sam**  Hope  and  Faith  of  the 
Gospt'l  with  you  ;  1  thoua;hi  fir  to  commend  thesee 
few  words  to  you  ; — b^■ina:  well  assured  it  is  written 
in  your  heart.  So  to  do  with  this  that  I  shall  stand  by 
you  in  the  maintaining  of  all  your  just  privileges  to 
the  uttermost. 

And  committing  you  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
I  rest,  Yoor  loving  friend, 

OUVKR  P.f 


LETTER  CL. 

Cakdinal  Mazarin,  the  goveminor  Minister  of 
France  in  those  days,  is  full  of  compliance  for  the 
Lord  Protector;  whom,  both  for  the  sake  of  France 
and  for  the  Cardinal's  sake,  it  is  very  requisite  to 
keep  in  good  humour.  Oti  France's  score,  there  is 
Treaty  wiih  France  and  War  with  its  enemy  Spain  ; 
on  the  CarJinal'sareob.*cure Court- intrigues, Queen- 
mothers,  anione  knows  not  what :  in  brief,  the  sub- 
tle Cardinal  has  found,  after  trial  of  the  oppos-ite 
coarse  too,  that  friendship,  or  even  at  times  your 
obetlient-servantship  to  Crotnwell,  will  be  essen- 
tially advantageous  to  him. 

Some  obscure  quarrel  has  fallen  out  hetween 
Charles  Sluart  and  the  Duke  of  York  his  Brother 
Quarrel  complicated  with  open  politics  with  S{>an- 
ish  War  and  Royalist  Revolt,  on  Oliver's  side; 
with  secret  Queen-mothers  and  back  stairs  diplo- 
macies on  the  Caniinal's : — of  which  there  flit  in 
the  dreariest  manner  this  and  the  other  enigmatic 
vestige  in  the  Night-realm  of  Thurloe ;%  and  which 
is  partly  the  subject  of  this  present  Letter.  A  Let- 
ter unique  in  two  respects.  It  is  the  only  one  we 
have  of  Oliver  Cromweirthe  English  Puritan  King 
to  Giulio  Maziriiii,  the  Sicilian-French  Cardinal, 
and  King  of  Shre  Is  and  Patches ;  who  are  a  very 
singular  pair  of  Correspondents  brought  together 
by  the  Destinies!  It  is  also  the  one  glimpse  we 
have  from  Oliver  himself  of  the  subterranean  Spy- 
world,  in  which  by  a  hard  necessity  so  many  of  his 
thoughts  had  to  dwell.  Oliver,  we  find,  cannot 
quite  grant  Toleration  to  the  Catholics;  but  he  is 
well  satisfied  with  this  •  our  weightiest  affair,'— 
not  without  weight  to  me  at  lea^t,  who  sit  expect 
ing  Koyaiisi  Insurrections  backed  by  Spanish  In- 
vasions, and  have  Assassins  plotlin?  for  my  life 
at  present  '  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  King !' — 

*  Zephaniah.  iii.  19.  -JO. 

t  Thurloe,  v.  714  :  in  Secretary  Thorioe'a  hand. 

t  iv.,  606  ;  T.,  753  ;  &c,  kc 


CJoncerning  the  •  afiair"  itself  and  the  personages 
engaged  in  it,  let  us  be  content  that  they  should  con- 
tinue spectral  for  us,  and  dwell  in  the  subterranean 
Night-realm  which  belongs  to  them.  The  '  Person' 
employed  from  England,  if  anybody  should  be  cu- 
rious about  him,  is  one  Colonel  Bamfield,  once  a 
flaming  Presbyterian  Royalist,  who  smuggled  the 
Duke  of  York  out  of  this  Country  '  in  woman's 
clothes;'  and  now  lives  as  an  Oliverian  Spy,  very 
busy  making  mischief  for  the  Duke  of  York. 
'  Berkley'  is  the  Sir  John  Berkley  who  rode  with 
Charles  First  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  long  since  ;* 
the  Duke  of  York's  Tutor  at  present.  Of '  Lock- 
hart,'  Oliver's  ambassador  in  France,  we  shall  per- 
haps hear  again.  The  others — let  them  continue 
spectral  to  us.  Let  us  conceive,  never  so  faintly, 
that  their  '  affair*  is  to  maintain  in  the  Duke  of 
York  some  Anti-Spanish  notion  ;  notion  of  his  ha- 
ving a  separate  English  interest,  independent  of  his 
Brother's,  perhaps  superior  to  it;  wild  notion,  of 
one  or  the  other  sort,  which  will  keep  the  quarrel 
wide : — as  accordingly  we  find  it  did  for  many 
months.t  whatever  notion  it  was.  We  can  then 
read  with  intelligence  sufficient  for  us. 

•  To  his  Eminency  Cardinal  Mazarin.' 

'  Whitehall,'  Mth  December,  1656. 

The  obligations,  and  many  instances  of  aifection, 
which  I  have  received  from  your  Emineocy,  do  en- 
gage '  me'  to  make  returns  suitable  to  your  merits. 
But  although  I  have  this  set  home  upon  my  spirit,!  may 
not  (shall  I  tell  you,  I  cannot '?)  at  this  juncture  of 
time,  and  as  the  face  of  my  affairs  now  stands,  an- 
swer to  your  call  for  toleration.} 

I  say,  I  cannot,  as  to  a  public  Declaratiou  of  my 
sense  in  that  point;  although  I  believe  that  under  my 
Government  your  Eminency,  in  the  behalf  of  Catho- 
lics, has  less  reason  for  complaint  as  to  ligour  upon 
men's  consciences  than  under  the  Parliament.  For 
I  have  of  some,  and  those  very  many,  had  com|»a»- 
sion  ;  making  a  difference.  Truly  I  have  (and  I  may 
speak  it  with  cheerfulness  in  the  presence  of  God, 
who  is  a  witness  within  me  to  the  truth  of  what  I  af- 
firm) made  a  difference ;  and,  as  Jude  speaks, 
"  plucked  many  out  of  the  fire,"§ — the  raging  fire  of 
persecution,  which  did  tyrannize  over  their  consci- 
ences, and  encroached  by  an  arbitrariness  of  their 
power  upon  their  estates.  And  herein  it  is  my  pur- 
pose, as  soon  as  I  can  remove  impedinienis,  and  some 
weights  that  press  me  down,  to  make  a  farther  pro- 
gress, and  discharge  my  promise  to  your  Emineocy 
in  relation  to  that. 

And  now  I  shall  come  to  return  your  Eminency 
thanks  for  your  judicious  choice  of  that  Peison  to 
whom  you  have  en  rusted  our  weightiest  Afiair  :  an 
Affair  wherein  your  Eminency  is  conc»'rned,  though 
not  in  an  equal  degree  and  measure  with  myself  I 
must  confers  that  I  had  some  doubts  of  its  success, 
till  Providence  cleared  them  to  me  by  the  effects.  I 
was,  truly,  and  to  speak  ingenuously,  not  without 
doublings;  and  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  give  your 
Eminency  the  grounds  I  had  for  much  doubting.  I 
d>d  fear  that  Berkley  would  not  have  been  able  to  go 
through  and  carry  on  that  work  ;  and  that  either  the 
Duke  would  have  cooled  in  his  suit,]]  or  condescen- 
ded to  his  Brother.     I  doubted  also  that  those   In- 

*^ntta.  p  82. 

t  Thurloe,  iv.,  v.,  ri  ;  see  also  Bioj.  Bntan.  (id  edition  )  ii, 
1 54  J  To  the  Catholics  here. 

^  Verses  22,  23 :  a  mo^t  remarkable  EpisU,  to  which  bia 
Highness  often  enough  solemnly  refers,  as  w.:  have  seen. 

n  His  suit,  I  understand,  wu  for  leave  to  oontinae  ia 
France ;  an  Aa'>SpaBi»b  notion.  m^"''"  ' 
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Btructions  which  I  sent  over  with  290*  were  not  dear 
enough  as  to  expressions  ;  some  affairs  here  denying 
me  leisure  at  that  lime  to  be  so  particular  as,  '  in  re- 
gard' to  some  circumstances,  I  would.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  his  '  ilie  Duke's' character,  as  I  received 
it  from  your  Eminency,  that  fire  which  is  kindled 
between  them  will  not  ask  bellows  to  blow  it  and 
keep  ii  burning.  But  what  I  think  farther  necessary 
in  this  matter  I  will  send  '  to'  your  Eminency  by 
Lockhart. 

And  now  I  shall  boast  to  your  Eminency  my  se- 
curity upon  a  well-builded  confidence  in  the  Lord  : 
for  I  distrust  not  but  if  this  breach  'be'  widened  a 
little  more,  and  this  difference  fomented,  with  a  little 
caution  in  res(>ect  of  the  persons  to  be  added  to  it — 
I  distrust  not  but  chat  Party,  which  is  already  tbr- 
Baken  of  God  as  to  an  untoward  dispensation  of  mer- 
cies, and  noisome  to  their  countrymen,  will  grow 
lower  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world. 

If  I  have  troubled  your  Eminency  too  lonar  in  this, 
you  may  impute  it  to  the  re.sentment  of  joy  which  I 
have  for  the  issue  of  this  Affair  ;  and  '  I'  will  con- 
clude with  giving  you  assurance  that  I  will  never  be 
backward  in  demonstrating,  as  becomes  your  brother 
and  confederate,  that  lain,     Your  servant, 

Oliver  P.t 


SPEECH  VI. 


SINDERCOUB. 


The  Spaitish  Invasion  and  Royalist  Insurrection 
once  more  came  to  no  effect:  on  mature  judgment 
of  the  case,  it  seemed  necessary  to  have  Oliver  Pro- 
tector as.sapfiinated  first;  and  that,  as  usual,  could 
not  be  got  done.  Colonel  Soxby,  the  frantic  Ana- 
baptist, he  and  others  have  been  very  busy;  '  riding 
among  his  Highness's  escort'  in  Hyde  Park  and 
elsewhere,  with  fleet  horses,  formidable  weapons, 
with  '  gaie-hinges  ready  filed  through,'  if  the  deed 
could  have  been  done ; — but  it  never  could.  Sexby 
■went  over  to  Flanders  again,  for  fresh  consultations; 
left  the  assassination -affair  in  other  hands,  with 
]  ,600/.  of  ready  monty,  '  on  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian King.'  Quartermaster  Sindercomb  takes  Sex- 
by's  place  in  this  great  enterprise;  finds,  he  too, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  failure  in  it. 

Miles  Sindercomb,  now  a  cashiered  Quartermas- 
ter living  about  Town,  was  once  a  zealous  Dept- 
fnrd  lad,  who  enlisted  to  fight  for  Liberty,  at  the 
beginning  of  these  Wars.  He  fought  .strongly  on 
the  side  of  Liberty,  being  an  earnest,  fierce  young 
follow  ; — then  gradually  got  astray  into  Levelling 
courses,  and  wandered  ever  deeper  there,  till  day- 
light forsook  him,  and  it  became  quite  dark.  He 
was  one  of  the  desperate  misguided  Corporals,  or 
Quartermasters,  doomed  to  be  shot  at  Burford,  §even 
years  ago  :  but  he  escaped  over  night,  and  was  not 
ehot  there  ;  took  service  in  Scotland  ;  got  again  to 
be  Quartermaster;  was  in  the  Overton  Plot,  for 
seizing  Monk  and  marching  into  England,  lately  : 
^vhereupon  Monk  cashiered  him :  and  he  caine  to 
Town  ;  lodged  himself  here,  in  a  sulky,  threadbare 
oianncr — in  Alsatia  or  elsewhere.  A  gloomy  man 
and  Ex-Quartermaster ;  has  become  one  of  Sexby's 

♦  Cipher  for  some  Man's  Name,  now  nndecipherable  ;  to  all 
appearance,  Bamficld. 

JThurloe,  v.  7:t.").  In  the  po<isession  of  a  '  Mr.  Theophilus 
Sowe  of  Hampstcad  in  Middlesex,'  says  Birch.  Where  did 
Rowegetit?  Is  it  iu  tlie  original  hand,  or  only  acopy  7  Birch 
ia  silent  even  as  to  the  latter  point  The  style  sufficiently 
dtcUr«8  it  to  be  a  genuine  Letter, 


people, '  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian  King ;'  nothing 
now  left  of  him  but  the  fierceness,  groping  some 
path  for  it!?elf  in  the  utter  dark.  Henry  Toope,  one 
of  his  Highness's  Lifeguard,  gives  us,  or  will  give 
us,  an  inkling  of  Sindercomb  ;  and  we  know  some- 
thing of  his  courses  and  inventions,  which  are 
many.  He  rode  in  Hyde  Park,  among  his  High- 
ness's  escort,  with  Sexby  ;  but  the  deed  could  not 
then  be  done.  Leave  me  the  1,600/.,  said  he;  and 
I  will  find  a  way  to  do  it  Sexby  left  it  him,  and 
went  abroad. 

Inventive  Sindercomb  then  took  a  House  in  Ham- 
mersmith ;  Garden-House,  I  think,  '  which  had  a 
banqueting-room  looking  into  the  road  ;'  road  very 
narrow  at  that  part ; — road  from  Whitehall  to 
Hampton  Court  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Inventive 
Sindercomb  here  set  about  providing  blunderbussen 
of  the  due  explosive  force — ancient  •  infernal-ma- 
chines,' in  fact — with  these  he  will  blow  his  High- 
nei^s's  Coach  and  Highne&s's  self  into  small  pieces, 
if  it  please  Heaven.  It  did  not  please  Heaven — 
probably  not  Henry  Toope  of  his  Highness's  Life- 
guard.    This  first  scheme  proved  a  failure. 

Inventive  Sindercomb,  to  justify  his  1 ,600/.,  had 
to  try  something.  He  decided  to  fire  Whitehall  by 
night,  and  have  a  stroke  at  his  Highness  in  the 
tumult.  He  has  '  a  hundred  swift  horses  two  in  a 
stable,  up  and  down  :' — set  a  hundred  stout  ruffians 
on  the  hack  of  these,  in  the  nocturnal  fire  ;  and  try. 
Thursday,  8th  January,  1656-7  ;  that  is  to  be  the 
Night.  On  the  dusk  of  Thursday,  January  8th, 
he  with  old  trooper  Cecil,  his  second  in  the  busi- 
ness, attends  Public  Worship  in  Whitehall  Chapel; 
is  seen  loitering  there  aftetwards,  '  near  the  Lord 
Lambert's  seat.'  Nothing  more  is  iseen  of  him: 
but  about  half  past  eleven  at  night,  the  sentinel  on 
guard  catchesa  smell  of  fire  ;  finds  holed  wainscots, 
picked  locks;  a  basket  of  the  most  virulent  wild- 
fire, '  fit  to  burn  through  stones,'— with  lit  match 
slowly  creeping  towards  it,  computed  to  reach  it  in 
some  half-hour  hence,  about  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night ! — His  Highness  is  summoned,  the  Council  is 
summoned  ;— alas,  Toope  of  the  Lifeguard  is  ex- 
amined, and  Sindercomb's  lodging  is  known.  Just 
when  the  wildfire  should  have  blazed,  two  Guards- 
men wait  upon  Sindercomb ;  seize  him,  not  without 
hard  defence  on  his  part,  '  wherein  his  nose  was 
nearly  cut  off;'  bring  him  to  his  Highness.  Toope 
testifies;  Cecil  peaches:  inventive  Sindercomb  has 
failed  for  the  last  time.  To  the  Tower  with  him, 
to  a  jury  of  his  country  with  him  ! — The  emotion 
in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  Public,  next  morning, 
was  great.  It  had  been  propo.sed  to  ring  an  alarm 
at  the  moment  of  discovery,  and  summon  the  Train- 
bands; but  his  Highness  would  not  hear  of  it.* 

This  Parliainent,  really  intent  on  settling  the 
Nation,  could  not  want  for  emotions  in  regard  to 
such  a  matter !  Parliament  adjourris  for  a  week, 
till  the  roots  of  the  Plot  are  investigated  somevihat. 
Parliament,  on  reassembling,  appoints  a  day  of 
Thank.'igiving  for  the  Nation;  Friday  come  three 
weeks,  which  is  February  20th,  that  shall  be  the 
general  Thanksgiving  Day:  and  in  the  meantime 
we  decide  to  go  over  in  a  body,  and  congratulate 
his  Highnes.«<.     A  mark  of  great  respect  to  him.f 

'  Burton,  i ,  3«,  S,  SbTt ;  Official  .Narrative  (in  CromweUi 
ana,  p   160-1  ;)  State-Trials,  »,  «)  Sindtrcomb. 

t  Commona  JouraaU,  vii,  4S1,  493 ;  Buton's  Diary,  i.,  S0C, 
377. 
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Parliament  accordingly  goes  over  in  a  body,  with 
mellifluous  WiiUlrington,  whom  they  have  chosen 
for  Speaker,  at  their  head,  to  congratulate  bin  High- 
ness. It  is  Frictay,  23J  January,  1656-7  ;  about 
Eleven  in  the  morning;  scene,  Banquetmg-house, 
Whitehall.  Mellifluous  Wiildringtou's  congratu- 
lation, not  very  prolix,  exists  in  abstract ;'  but  we 
•oppress  it  Here  is  his  Highness's  Reply ; — rather 
satisfactory  to  the  reader.  We  have  only  to  regret 
that  in  passing  from  the  Court  up  to  the  Banquet- 
ing-house,  '  part  of  an  ancient  wooden  staircase,' 
or  balustrade  of  a  staircase,  '  long  exposed  to  the 
weather,  gave  way  in  the  crowding  ;'t  and  some 
honourable  Gentlemen  had  falls,  though  happily 
nobody  was  seriously  hurt.  Mellifluous  WiddJring- 
ton  having  ended,  his  Highness  answers : 

Mr  Spe.\ker. — I  confess  with  much  respept  that 
you  have  put  this  trouble  on  yourselves  upon  this  oc- 
ca^iou : — but  I  perceive  there  be  two  things  that  fill 
me  full  of  sense.  One  is.  The  mercy  on  a  poor  un 
worthy  creature  ;  the  second  is.  This  great  and,  as  I 
«aid,  unexpected  kindness  of  Parliament,  in  manifest- 
ing such  a  sense  thereof  as  this  is  which  you  have  now 
expressed  I  si)eak  not  this  with  compliment!  That 
which  detracts  from  the  thing,  in  some  sense,  is  the 
inconsiderableness  and  unworthiness  of  the  person 
(hut  hath  been  the  object  and  subject  of  this  deliver- 
ance, to  wit,  myself.  I  confess  ingenuously  to  you,  I 
do  lie  under  the  daily  sense  of  my  unworthiness  and 
unprofitableness,  as  I  have  expressed  to  you  :  and  if 
there  be,  as  I  most  readily  acknowledge  there  is,  a 
mercy  in  it  to  me,  I  wish  I  may  never  reckon  it  on  any 
other  account  than  this.  That  the  life  that  is  length- 
ened, may  be  spent  and  improved  to  His  honor  who 
hath  vouchsafed  the  mercy,  and  to  the  service  of  you, 
and  those  you  represent. 

I  do  not  know,  nor  did  I  think  it  would  be  very 
eeasonable  for  me,  to  say  much  to  you  U|K)n  this  oc- 
casion; being  a  thing  that  ariseth  from  yourselves 
Yet,  methinks,  the  kindness  you  bear  should  kindle 
a  little  desire  in  me  ;  even  at  this  present,  to  make  a 
short  return  And,  as  you  have  been  disposed  hither 
by  the  Providence  of  God,  to  congratulate  my  mercy  ; 
eo  give  me  leave,  in  a  very  word  or  two,  to  congrat- 
ulate with  you.  [Rusty,  but  sincere  ] 

Congratulations  are  ever  conversant  about  good, 
bestowed  ut)on  men,  or  possessed  by  them.  Truly,  I 
diall  in  a  word  or  two  congratulate  you  with  good  you 
are  in  possession  of,  and  in  some  respect,  I  also  with 
you.  God  hath  bestowed  upon  you,  and  you  are  in 
possession  of  it — Three  Nations,  and  all  that  ap(»er- 
tains  to  thr>m  Which,  in  either  a  geographical,  or 
topical  coasideration,  are  Nations.  [Indisputably  !'\ 
In  which  also  there  are  places  of  honour  and  conside- 
ration, not  inferior  to  any  in  the  known  world — with- 
out vanity  it  may  be  spoken.  Truly  God  hath  not 
made  so  much  soil,  furnished  with  so  many  blessings, 
in  vain !  [Hert  is  an  idea  of  one's  airra.]  But  it  is  a 
goodly  sight,  if  a  man  behold  it  uno  intuitu.  And 
therefore  this  is  a  possession  of  yours,  worthy  of  con- 
gratulation. 

This  is  furnished — give  me  leave  to  say,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true — with  the  best  People  in  the  world, 
possf  ?siri.j  £0  much  soil.  A  People  in  civil  rights — 
in  res|>*"ctof  their  rights  and  privileges — very  ancient 
and  honorable.  And  in  this  People,  in  the  midst  of 
Uiis  people,  '  yon  have  what  is  still  more  precious,'  a 
People  (I  know  every  one  will  hear  '  and  acknow- 
ledge' it)  that  are  to  God  "as  the  apple  of  His  eye," 

*  Barton,  ii.  +83. 

t  Cromwelliana,  p.  162.  See  Thnrloe  (vi .  49,)  and  correct 
poor  Ifabte  (i  161.)  who.  with  a  double  or  even  triple  blunder, 
■ays  My  Lord  Richard  CroaiweU  had  his  leg  broken  on  this 
occuiOD,  and  dates  it  Aogatt,  18S7. 


and  he  says  so  of  them,  be  they  many  or  be  they 
few  !  But  they  are  many.  A  People  of  the  blessing 
of  God  ;  a  People  under  His  safely  and  protection. 
A  People  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  which 
the  Heathen  do  not.  A  People  knowing  God  ;  and  a 
People  (according  to  the  ordinary  expressions)  fear- 
ing God.  [fVe  hope  sof\  And  you  have  of  this  no 
parallel ;  no,  not  in  all  the  world  !  You  have  in  the 
midst  of  you  glorious  things. 

Glorious  things:  for  you  have  Laws  and  statutes, 
and  ordinances,  which,  though  not  all  of  them  so  con- 
formable as  were  to  be  wished  to  the  Law  of  God, 
yet,  on  all  hands,  pretend  not  to  be  long  rested  in 
farther  than  as  they  are  conformable  to  the  just  and 
righteous  Laws  of  God.  Therefore,  I  am  persuaded, 
there  is  a  heart  and  spirit  in  every  good  man  to  wish 
they  did  all  of  them  answer  the  Pattern.  [Yea/}  I 
cannot  doubt  bnt  that  which  is  in  the  heart  will  ia 
due  lime  break  torth.  [And  toe  shall  actually  have 
just  Laws,  your  Highness  think*  ?}  That  endeavours 
will  be  '  made'  that  way,  is  another  of  your  good 
things,  with  which  in  my  heart  '  I  think'  you  are 
worthy  to  be  congratulated.  And  you  have  a  Ma- 
gistracy :  which,  in  outward  profession,  in  pretence, 
in  endeavour,  doth  desire  to  put  life  into  these  Laws. 
And  I  am  confident  that  among  you  will  rest  the  uue 
desire  to  promote  every  desire  in  others,  and  every 
endeavour,  that  hath  tended  or  shall  tend  to  the  putting 
of  these  Laws  in  execution. 

I  do  '  also'  for  this  congratulate  you :  You  have  a 
Gospel  Ministry  among  you.  That  have  you !  Suc!i 
an  one  as — without  vanity  I  shall  speak  it ;  or  with- 
out caring  at  all  for  any  favour  or  respect  from  thentf 
save  what  I  have  upon  an  account  above  flattery,  or 
good  words — such  an  one  as  hath  excelled  itself;  and. 
1  am  persuaded — to  speak  with  confidence  before  the 
Lord — is  the  most  growing  blessing  (one  of  the  most 
growing  blessings)  on  the  face  of  this  Nation. 

You  have  a  good  Eye  '  to  watch  over  you' — and 
in  that  I  will  share  with  your  good  favors.  A  good 
God ;  a  God  that  hath  watched  over  you  and  us.  A 
God  that  hath  visited  these  Nations  with  a  stretched- 
out  arm ;  and  borne  His  witness  against  the  unrigh- 
teousness and  ungodliness  of  men,  against  those  that 
'  would,  have  abused  such  Nations — such  mercies 
throughout,  as  I  have  reckoned  up  unto  you  !  A  God 
that  hath  not  only  withstood  such  to  the  face  ;  bnt  a 
God  that  hath  abundantly  blessed  you  with  the  evi- 
dence of  His  goodness  and  presence.  And  He  "hath 
done  things  wonderful  among  us,"  "  by  terrible 
things  in  righteousness."*  He  hath  visited  us  by 
"  wonderful  things !"  [A  Time  of  Miracle  ;  as  indeed 
all  "  Times"  are,  your  Highness,  when  there  art 
Men  alive  in  them/]  In  mercy  and  compassion  hath 
He  given  us  this  day  of  freedom  and  libeny  to  speak 
this,  one  to  another  ;  and  to  speak  of  His  mercies,  as 
He  hath  been  pleased  to  put  into  our  hearts.  [PVhere 
now  are  the  Stardiantbers,  High  Commissions,  Cown- 
cil  Chambers  ;  pitiless  oppressors  of  God's  Cfospel  m 
this  land  1  The  Hangmen  with  their  whips  and  red- 
hot  branding- irons,  with  their  Three  blood-sprinkled 
Pillories  in  old  Palaceyard,  and  Four  dean  Surpli- 
ces at  Allhallowtide,  Where  are  they  ?  Vanished. 
Much  has  vanished  ;  fled  from  us  like  the  Phan- 
tasms of  a  J^Tightmare  Dream .'] 

Truly  this  word  in  conclusion.  If  these  things  be 
so,  give  me  leave  to  remember  you  but  one  word ; 
which  I  ofiVred  to  you  with  great  love  and  affeetioa 
the  first  day  of  meeting  with  yon,  this  Parliament. 
It  pleased  God  to  put  into  my  heart  then  to  mention 
a  Scripture  to  you,  which  would  be  a  good  conclusion 
of  my  Speech  now  at  this  time  to  you.  It  was.  That 
we  being  met  to  seek  the  good  of  so  gieat  an  inter- 
est, as  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  glory  of  that  God 
*  Isaiah,  xxT,  1 ;  Pnlm  Izv.  6. 
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who  is  both  yours  and  mine,  how  could  we  better 
do  it  than  by  thinking  of  such  words  as  these,  "IJis 
salvation  is  ni-rli  them  that  fear  liim,"  "  that  f;l'"'y 
may  dwell  in  our  land  !"  I  would  not  comment  upon 
it.  I  hope  I  fear  Him  ;— and  let  us  more  fear  Hun  ! 
If  this  '  present '  mercy  at  all  concern   you,  as  I  see 

it  doth let  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  with  me,  labour 

more  to  fear  Him  !  [Amen .']  Then  we  have  done, 
♦that  includes  all;'  seeinsr  such  a  blessing  as  His 
salvation  "  is  nigh  them  that  fear  Him  " — seeing  we 
are  all  of  us  rejjresentatives  of  all  the  good  of  all 
these  lands,  '  to  endeavour  with  our  whole  strength  ' 
"  that  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land." 

•  Yes,'  if  it  be  so,  "  Mercy  and  Truth  shall  meet 
together,  Righteousness  and  Peace  shall  kiss  each 
other."  We  shall  know,  you,  and  I  as  the  father  of 
this  family,  how  to  dispose  our  mercies  to  God's 
glory  ;  and  how  to  dispose  our  severity.  How  to 
distinguish  between  obedient  and  rebellious  children  ; 
— and  not  to  do  as  Eli  did,  who  told  his  sons  "  he 
did  not  hear  well  of  them,"  when  perhaps  he  saw- 
ill  by  them.  And  we  know  the  severity  of  that. 
Andj  therefore,  let  me  say — though  I  will  not  descant 
upon  the  words — that  Mercy  must  be  joined  with 
Truth:  Truth,  in  that  respect,  that  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  exercise  a  just  severity,  as  well  as  to  apply 
kindness  and  mercy.  And,  truly.  Righteousness  and 
Mercy  must  kiss  each  other.  If  we  will  have  Peace 
without  a  worm  in  it,  lay  we  foundatious  of  Justice 
and  Righteousness.  [Hear  this  Lord  Protector  11 
And  if  it  shall  please  God  so  to  move  you,  as  that 
you  marry  this  redoubtable  Couple  together,  Mercy 
and  Truth,  Righteousness  and  Peace — you  will  if  I 
may  be  free  to  say  so,  be  blessed  whether  you  will 
or  no!  And  that  you  and  I  may,  for  the  time  the 
Lord  shall  continue  us  together,  set  our  hearts  upon 
this,  shall  be  my  daily  prayer.  And  I  heartily  and 
humbly  acknowledge  my  thankfulness  to  you.* 

On  Monday,  9th  February,  Sindercomb  was 
tried  by  a  jury  in  the  Upper  Bench :  and  doomed 
to  suffer  as  a  traitor  and  assassin,  on  the  Saturday 
following.  The  night  before  Saturday  his  poor 
Sister,  though  narrowly  watched,  smuggled  him 
some  poison  :  he  went  to  bed,  saying,  "  Well,  this 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  go  to  bed;"  the  attendants 
heard  him  snore  heavily,  and  then  cease ,  they 
looked,  and  he  lay  dead.  '  He  was  of  that  wretched 
sect  called  Soul- Sleepers,  who  believe  that  the  soul 
falls  asleep  at  death  :'t  a  gloomy,  far-misguided 
man.  They  buried  him  on  Tower-hill  with  due 
ignominy,  and  there  he  rests ;  with  none  but  Fran- 
tic-Anabaptist  Sexby,  or  Deceptive-Presbyterian 
Titus,  to  sing  his  praise. f 

Next  Friday,  Friday,  the  20th,  which  was 
Thanksgiving  Day,  •  the  Honourable  House,  after 
hearing  two  Sermons  at  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
partook  of  a  most  princely  Entertainment,'  by  in- 
vitation from  his  Highne.«s,  at  Whitehall.  'After 
dinner  his  Highness  withdrew  to  the  Cockpit ;  and 
there  entertained  them  with  rare  music,  both  of 
voices  andinstruments,  till  the  evening  ;'§  his  High- 
ness being  very  fond  of  music.  In  this  manner  end, 

•Burton's  Diary  (from  Lansdown  Mas  ,  7.M,  no.  244,)  ii., 
490-3.  t  Cromwelliana,  p.  162 

(  '  Equal  to  a  Roman  in  virtue,'  says  the  noisy  Pamphlet 
Xillins;  no  M'lrder,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  by 
Sexby,  though  Titus,  as  aiiroit  King's  Flunkey,  at  nn  after- 
period,  saw  good  to  claim  it.  A  Pamphlet  much  noised  of  in 
those  months  and  afterwards  ;  recommending  all  persons  to 
assastinale  Oromwell ;— has  this  merit,  considerable  or  not, 
and  no  other  worth  speaking  of. 

ff  Newspapers  (in  Burton,  i.,  377;)  Ckimmons  JouroaU, 
Tii.,  493. 


once  more,  the  grand  Assassination  projects,  Span* 
i.i^h  invasion  project.-*;  unachievable  even  the  Preface 
of  them  ;  and  now  we  will  speak  of  something  else. 
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This  Second  Protectorate  Parliament,  at  least  while 
the  fermenting  elements  or  «  hundred  Excluded 
Members'  are  held  aloof  from  it,  unfolds  if^elf  to  us 
as  altogether  reconciled  to  the  rule  of  Oliver,  or 
even  right  thankful  for  it ;  and  really  striving  to- 
wards iSeltlement  of  the  Nation  on  that  basis.  Since 
the  First  constitutioning  Parliament  went  its  ways, 
here  is  a  great  change  among  us :  three  years  of 
successful  experiment  have  thrown  ,«ome  light  oa 
Oliver,  and  his  mode  of  ruling,  to  all  Englishmen. 
What  can  a  wise  Puritan  Englishman  do  but  de- 
cide on  complying  with  Oliver,  on  strengthening 
the  hands  of  Oliver?  Is  he  not  verily  doing  the 
thing  we  all  wanted  to  see  done  .'  The  old  Parch- 
ments of  the  case  may  have  been  a  little  hustled, 
;is  indeed  in  a  Ten-Years  Civil  War,  ending  in  the 
Execution  of  a  King,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be ; 
—but  the  divine  Fact  of  the  ca^^e,  meseems,  is  well 
cared  for  I  Here  is  a  governing  Man,  undeniably 
the  most  English  of  Engli.^hmen,  the  most  Puritan 
of  Puritan.^ — the  Pattern  Man,  I  inust  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  model  of  that  Seventeenth  Century  in 
England  ;  and  a  Great  Man,  denizen  of  all  the  Cen- 
turies, or  he  could  never  have  been  the  Pattern  one 
in  that.  Truly,  my  friends,  1  think,  you  may  ^o 
farther  and  fare  worse  I— To  the  darkest  head  in 
England,  even  to  the  assassinalive  trucnlent-flun- 
key  heati  in  steeple-hat  worn  browi.,  some  light 
has  .shone  out  of  these  three  years  of  Government 
by  Oliver.  A.n  uncommon  Oliver,  even  to  the 
truculent-flunkey.  If  not  the  noblest  and  wor- 
shipfullest  of  all  Englishmen,  at  least  the  strongest 
and  terriblest  with  whom  really  it  might  be  as  well 
to  comply  with  whom,  in  fact,  there  is  small  hope 
in  not  complying  ! — 

For  its  wise  temper  and  good  practical  tendency, 
let  us  praise  this  Second  Parliament ;-  -admit  never- 
theless that  its  Hi.story,  like  that  of  most  Parlia- 
ments, amounts  to  little.  This  Parliament  did  what 
they  could :  forbore  to  pester  his  Highness  with 
quibblings  and  cavillings  and  constitution-pedan- 
tries; accomplished  respectably  the  Parliamentary 
routine;  voted,  what  perhaps  was  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  them,  some  needful  modicum  of  sup- 
plies ;  '  debated  whether  it  should  be  debated,' '  put 
the  question  whether  this  question  should  be  put," 
— and  in  a  mild  way  neutralised  one  another,  .ind 
as  it  were  handsomely  did  vothing,  and  left  Oliver 
to  do.  A  Record  of  their  j)roceedin!js  has  been 
jotted  down  by  one  of  their  Members  there  present, 
who  is  gue.«sed  rather  vaguely  by  Editorial  .sagaci- 
ty to  have  been  'one  Mr.  Burton.'  It  w;is  saved 
from  the  fire  in  late  years,  that  Record  ;  has  been 
printed  under  the  title  of  Barton's  Diary ;  and  this 
Editor  has  faithfully  read  it — not  without  wonder 
once  more  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  human  pen  to 
convey  almost  any  glimmering  of  insight  to  the 
distant  human  mind  !  Alas,  the  human  pen,  op- 
pressed by  incubus  of  Parliamentary  or  other  Pe- 
dantry, is  a  most  poor  matter.     At  bottom,  if  we 
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•will  consider  it,  this  poor  Burton — let  us  continue  i 
to  call  him  '  Burton,'  though  that  was  not  his  name  | 
— cared  nothing  about  these  matters  himself ;  mere- 
ly jotted  them  down  pedantically,  by  impulse  from 
without — that  he  might  seem,  in  his  own  eyes  and 
those  of  others,  a  knowing  person,  enviable  for  in- 
sight into  facts  *  of  an  high  nature.'  And  now  by 
\vhat  possibility  of  chance,  can  he  interest  thee  or 
me  about  them ;  now  when  they  have  turned  out 
to  be  facts  of  no  nature  at  all— mere  wearisome 
ephemera,  cast- clothes  of  facts,  gone  all  to  dust  and 
ashes  now  ;  which  the  healthy  human  mind  reso- 
lutely, not  without  impatience,  tramples  under  its 
feet ;'  A  Book  filled,  as  so  many  are,  with  mere 
dim  inanity,  and  moaning  wind.  AVill  nobody  con- 
dense it  into  sixteen  pages ;  instead  of  four  thick 
octavo  volumes  ?  For  there  are,  if  you  look  long, 
some  streaks  of  d»ill  light  shining  even  throug  it ; 
perhaps,  in  judicious  hands,  one  readable  sheet  of 
sixteen  pages  might  be  made  of  it ; — and  even  the 
rubbish  of  the  rest,  with  a  proper  Index,  might  be 
useful ;  mJght  at  least  be  left  to  rot  quietly,  once  it 
was  known  to  be  rubbish.  But  enough  now  of 
poor  Mr.  Bunon  and  his  Diary — who,  as  we  say, 
is  not '  Mr.  Burton'  at  all,  if  anybody  cared  to  know 
who  or  what  he  was  !*  Undoubtedly  some  very 
dull  man.  Under  chimerical  circumstances  he  gives 
us,  being  fated  to  do  it,  an  inane  History  of  a  Par- 
liament now  itself  grown  very  inane  and  chimerical ! 
This  Parliament,  as  we  transiently  saw,  sup- 
pres.«ed  the  Major-Generals ;  refused  to  authorize 
their  continued  •Decimation'  or  Ten-per- centing 
of  the  Ro5'alists;t    whereupon  they  were  sup- 

Sressed.  Its  next  grand  feat  was  that  of  James 
[ayler  and  his  Procession  which  we  saw  at  Bristol 
lately.  Interminable  Debates  about  James  Nayler 
— e.xcelling  in  stupor  all  the  Human  Speech,  even 
in  English  Parliaments,  this  Editor  has  ever  been 
exposed  to.  Nayler,  in  fact,  is  almost  all  that  sur- 
vives with  one,  from  Burton,  as  the  sum  of  what 
thi3  Parhament  did.  If  they  did  aught  else,  the 
human  mind,  eager  enough  to  carry  off  news  of 
them,  has  mostly  dro-^;t  it  on  the  way  hither.  To 
Posterity  they  sit  there  as  the  James- Nayler  Parlia- 
ment- Four  hundred  Gentlemen  of  England,  and 
I  think  a  sprinkling  of  Lords  among  them,  assem- 
bled from  all  Counties  and  Boroughs  of  the  Three 
Nations,  to  sit  in  solemn  debate  on  this  terrific  phe- 
nomenon :  a  Mad  Quaker  fancying  or  seeming  to 
fancy  himself,  what  is  not  uncommon  since,  a  new 
Incarnation  of  Christ.  Shall  we  hang  him,  shall 
we  whip  him,  bore  the  tongue  of  him  with  hot  iron  ; 
shall  we  imprison  him,  set  him  to  oakum ;  shall 
we  roast,  or  boil,  or  stew  him  ; — shall  we  put  the 
question  whether  this  question  shall  be  put ; — de- 
bate whether  this  shall  be  debated ; — in  Heaven's 
name,  what  shall  we  do  with  him,  the  terrific  phe- 
nomenon of  Nayler  ?  This  is  the  history,  of  Oli- 
ver's Second  Parliament  for  three  long  months  and 
odd.     Nowhere  does  unfathomable  Deep  of  Dul- 

*  C«wtpaTt  the  Diary,  toL  ii.,  p.  404,  line  3,  and  vol.  iL,  p. 
347,  line  7.  with  Commons  Jonmau,  tU.  588  ;  and  again  Diaiy, 
TOl.  ii.  p.  316.  line  13.  tcith  Common?  Journals.  Tii  450,  580  ; 
TwoPaJrtiament-Committees,  on  both  of  which  "  I  ^  the  writer 
of  the  Diary  sat ',  in  neither  of  which  is  there  snch  a  name  as 
Burton.  Gaess  rather,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  gneu,  one  of 
the  two  Suffolk  Bacoiu ;  most  probably  Hatkiatid  Bacon, 
Master  of  the  '  Court  of  Requests,' — a  dim  old  Law-C«nrt 
fallen  obsolete  now. 

t  Commons  Journals,?  Jan.— 39  Jan.,  165$-7. 


ness  which  our  English  character  has  in  it,  more  stu- 
pendously disclose  itself.  Something  almost  grand 
in  it :  nay,  something  really  grand,  though  in  our 
impatience  we  call  it  " dull"  They  hoiSl  by  Use 
and  Wont,  these  honourable  gentlemen,  almost  as 
by  Laws  of  Nature— by  Second  Nature  alrao.st  as 
by  First  Nature.  Pious  too ;  and  would  fain  know 
rightly  the  way  to  new  objects  by  the  old  roads, 
without  trespass.  Not  insignificant  this  English 
character,  which  can  placidly  debate  such  matters, 
and  even  feel  a  certain  smack  of  delight  in  them ! 
A  massiveness  of  eupeptic  vigour  speaks  itself 
there,  which  perhaps  the  liveliest  wit  might  envy. 
Who  is  there  that  has  the  strength  of  ten  oxen,  that 
is  able  to  support  these  things  ?  Couldst  thou  de- 
bate on  Nayler,  day  after  day,  for  a  whole  Winter  ? 
Thou,  if  the  sky  were  threatening  to  fall  on  ac- 
count of  it,  wouldst  sink  under  such  labour,  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  oxen  of  the  Gods ! — the  hon- 
ourable Gentlemen  set  Nayler  to  ride  with  his 
face  to  the  tail,  through  various  streets  and  cities ; 
to  be  whipt  (poor  Nayler,)  to  be  branded,  to  be 
bored,  through  the  tongue,  and  then  to  do  oakum 
ad  libitum  upon  bread  and  water ;  after  which  he 
repented,  confessed  himself  mad,  and  this  world- 
great  Phenomenon,  visible  to  Posterity  and  the 
West  of  England,  was  got  winded  up.* 


LETTER  CU. 

Concerning  which,  however,  and  by  what  power 
of  jurisdiction  the  honourable  Gentlemen  did  it,  his 
Hishness  has  still  some  inquiry  to  make  ? — for  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction  between  Parliament  and  Law- 
Courts,  Parliament  and  Single  Person,  are  never 
yet  very  clear ;  and  Parliaments  uncontrolled  by  a 
Single  Person  have  been  kno^vn  to  be  very  tyran- 
nous before  now !  On  Friday  26th  December, 
Speaker  Widdrington  intimates  that  he  is  honoured 
with  a  letter  from  his  Highness;  and  reads  the 
same  in  these  words ; 

To  our  Right  Trusty  and  Right-Moved  Sir  Thomas 
fViddrington,  Spaiker  of  the  Parliament :  To  be 
communicated  to  the  Parliament. 

O.  P. 

Right  Tmsty  and  WeIl-B«*loved,  we  greet  you  well. 
Having  taken  notice  of  a  Judgment  lately  given  by 
Yourselves  against  one  James  Nayler:  although  we 
detest  and  abhor  the  giving  or  occasioning  the  least 
countenance  to  persons  of  such  opinions  and  practi- 
ces, or  who  are  under  the  guilt  of  the  crimes  com- 
monly imputed  to  the  said  Person  :  Yet  We,  being 
entrusted  in  the  present  government,  on  behalf  of 
the  People  of  these  Nations;  and  not  knowintr  how 
far  such  Proceedin.^,  entered  into  wholly  without 
Us,  may  extend  in  the  consequence  of  it — Do  desire 
that  the  House  will  let  us  know  the  grounds  and  rea^ 
sons  whereupon  they  have  proceeded. 

Given  at  Whitehall  the  25th  of  December,  1656.t 

A  pertinent  inquiry;  which  will  lead  us  into 
new  wildernesses  of  Debate,  into  ever  deeper  wil- 

'  Sentence  pronounced.  Commons  Journals,  rii.  486. 7  (Itth 
Dec.,  16-56  :)  executed  in  part,  Thursday  IS  Dec.,  (ib.,470  0— 
petitions,  negotiations  on  it  do  not  end  Ull  May  36, 1657.  Ja 
Nayler's  Recantation  (Somers  Tracts,  tI  2a--29.) 

t  Barton,  i.  370 ;  see  Commons  Jonmals,  tU.  475. 
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dernesses ; — and  in  fact  into  our  far  notablest 
achievement,  what  may  be  called  our  little  oasis, 
or  island  of  refuge:  That  of  reconstructing  the  In- 
strument of  Government  upon  a  more  liberal  foot- 
ing, explaining  better  the  boundaries  of  Parlia- 
ment's and  Single  Person's  jurisdiction  ;  and  ofler- 
ing  his  Highness  the  Title  of  King. — 

Readers  know  what  choking  dust-whirlwind  in 
certain  portions  of  '  the  Page  of  History '  this  last 
business  has  given  rise  to!  Dust- History,  true  to 
its  nature,  has  treated  this  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant businesses  in  Oliver's  Protectorate ;  though 
intrinsically  it  was  to  Oliver,  and  is  to  us,  a  mere 
♦  feather  in  a  man's  cap,'  throwing  no  new  light  on 
Oliver;  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  great  brevity 
indeed,  had  it  not  to  many  thrown  much  new  dark- 
ness, on  him.  It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  deal 
with  this  matter  also;  to  extricate  Oliver's  real 
words  and  procedure  on  it  from  the  detestable  con- 
fusions and  lumber-mountains  of  Human  Stupidity, 
old  and  recent,  under  which  as  usual  they  lie  buri- 
ed. Some  Seven  Speeches  of  Oliver,  and  innu- 
merable Speeches  of  other  persons  on  this  subject 
have  unluckily  come  down  to  us ;  and  cannot  yet 
be  consumed  by  fire ; — not  yet  till  one  has  pain- 
fully extricated  the  real  speakings  and  proceedings 
of  Oliver,  instead  of  the  suppositions  jargonings 
and  imaginary  dark  pettifoggings  of  Oliver;  and 
asked  candid  mankind,  whether  there  i»  anything 
particular  in  them?  Mankind  answering  No,  fire 
can  be  applied ;  and  mountains  of  rubbish,  yield- 
ing or  not  some  fractions  of  Corinthian  brass,  may 
once  more  be  burnt  out  of  men's  way. 

The  Speeches  and  Colloquies,  reported  by  one 
knows  not  whom,  upon  this  matter  of  the  King- 
ship, which  extend  from  March  to  May  of  the 
year  1657,  and  were  very  private  at  the  time,  came 
out  two  years  afterwards  as  a  printed  Pamphlet, 
when  Kingship  was  once  more  the  question, 
Charles  Stuart's  Kingship,  and  men  needed  incite- 
ments thereto.  Of  course  it  is  with  the  learned 
Law-arguments  in  favour  of  Kingship  that  the 
Pamphleteer  is  chiefly  concerned ;  the  words  of 
Oliver,  which  again  are  our  sole  concern,  have  been 
left  by  him  in  a  very  accidental  condition  !  Most 
accidental,  often  enough  quite  meaningless  distract- 
ed condition ; — growing  ever  more  distracted,  as 
each  new  Imaginary-Editor  and  unchecked  Prin- 
ter, in  succession,  did  his  part  to  them.  Till  now 
in  Somers  Tracts,*  which  is  our  latest  form  of  the 
business,  they  strike  description  silent!  Chaos 
itself  is  Cosmos  in  comparison  with  that  Pamphlet 
in  Somers.  In  or  out  of  Bedlam,  we  can  know 
well,  gods  or  men  never  spake  to  one  another  in 
that  manner !  Oliver  Cromwell's  meaning  isthere; 
and  that  is  not  it.  0  Sluggardship,  Imaginary- 
Editorship,  Flunkeyism,  Falsehood,  Human  Pla- 
titude in  general — ! — But  we  will  complain  of 
nothing.  Know  well,  by  experience  of  him  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  always  had  a  meaning,  and  an 
honest  manful  meaning;  search  well  for  that,  after 
ten  or  twenty  reperusals  you  will  find  it  even 
there.  Those  frightful  jungles,  trampled  down  for 
two  centuries  now  by  mere  biscms  and  hoofed  cattle, 
you  will  begin  to  see,  were  once  a  kind  of  regularly 
planted  wood  ! — l^t  the  Editor  with  all  brevity 
struggle  to  indicate  so  much,  candid  readers  doing 

'  vi.,  349-403. 


their  part  along  with  him ;  and  so  leave  it.  A. 
happier  next  generation  will  then  be  permitted  to 
seek  the  aid  oi  fire  ;  and  this  immense  business  of 
the  Kingship,  throwing  little  new  light  but  also  no 
new  darkness  upon  Oliver  Protector,  will  then  re- 
duce itself  to  very  small  compass  for  his  Bio- 
graphers. 

Monday,  23<f  February,  1656-7.  Amid  the 
Miscellaneous  business  of  this  day,  Alderman  Sir 
Christopher  Pack,  one  of  the  Members  for  London, 
a  zealous  man,  craves  leave  to  introduce  '  Some- 
what tending  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Nation' — 
leave,  namely,  to  read  this  Paper '  which  has  come 
to  his  hand,'  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
'  Remonstrance  from  the  Parliament'  to  his  High- 
ness ;  which  if  the  Parliament  please  to  adopt,  they 
can  modify  it  as  they  see  good,  and  present  the 
same  to  his  Highness.  Will  not  the  Honourable 
House  consent  at  least  to  hear  it  read  ?  The  Ho- 
nourable House  has  great  doubts  on  that  subject; 
debates  at  much  length,  earnestly  puts  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  question  shall  be  put ;  at  length 
however,  after  two  divisions,  and  towards  night- 
fall, decides  that  it  will ;  and  even  resolves  by 
overwhelming  majority  '  that  a  candle  be  brought 
in.'  Pack  reads  his  Paper:  A  new  Instrument  of 
Government,  or  improved  Constitution  for  these 
Nations ;  increased  powers  to  the  Single  Person, 
intimation  of  a  Second  House  of  Parliament,  the 
Protector  something  like  a  King ;  very  great  chan- 
ges indeed  !    Debate  this  matter  farther  to-morrow. 

Debate  it,  manipulate  it,  day  after  day — let  ua 
have  a  Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  on  Friday  next; 
for  the  matter  is  really  important.*  On  farther  ma- 
nipulation, this  «  Remonstrance'  of  Pack's  takes 
improved  form,  increased  development;  and,  un- 
der the  name  '  Petition  and  Advice  {)resented  to  his 
Highness,'  became  famous  to  the  world  in  those 
spring  months.  We  can  see  the  Honourable  House 
has  '  a  very  good  resentment  of  it.'  The  Lawyer 
party  is  all  zealous  for  it ;  certain  of  the  Soldier- 
party  have  their  jealousies.  Already,  notwith- 
standing the  official  reticence,  it  is  plain  to  every 
clear-sighted  man  they  mean  to  make  his  High- 
ness King  ? 

Friday,  27th  February.  '  The  Parliament  keep 
a  Fast  within  their  own  House  ;  Mr.  Caryl,  Mr. 
Nye,  Mr.  Manton,  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
day ;  it  being  preparatory  to  the  great  work  now 
on  hand  of  Settling  the  Nation. '■[  In  the  course  of 
which  same  day,  with  an  eye  also  to  the  same 
great  work,  though  to  the  opposite  side  of  it,  there 
waits  upon  his  Highness,  Deputation  of  a  Hun- 
dred Officers,  Ex-Major-Generals  and  considerable 
persons  some  of  them  :  To  signify  that  they  have 
heard  with  real  dismay  of  some  project  now  on 
foot  to  make  his  Highness  Kins; ;  the  pvil  efTects  of 
which,  as  '  a  scandal  to  the  People  of  God,'  '  haz- 
ardous to  his  Highness's  person,  and  making  way 
for  the  return  of  Charles  Stuart,'  arc  terribly  appa- 
rent to  them ! — 

Whereto  his  Highness  presently  makes  answer, 
with  dignity,  not  without  sharpness:  "That  he 
now  specilically  hears  of  this  project  for  the  first 
time — he"  (with  empha.«is  on  the  word,  and  a  look 
at  some  individuals  there)  "  has  not  been  caballing 

»  Commons  Journals,  vii.  496,  7. 
f'Newspapen  (in  Burton,  i.  380.) 
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about  it,  for  it  or  against  it.  That  the  Title  «  King* 
need  not  startle  tlum  so  much  ;  inasmuch  as  some 
of  them  well  know"  (what  the  Historical  Public 
never  knew  before)  "  it  was  already  offered  to  him, 
and  pre:>sed  upon  him  by  themselves  when  this 
Government  was  undertaken.  That  the  Title 
King,  a  feather  in  a  hat,  b  as  little  valuable  lo  him 
as  to  them.  But  that  the  fact  is,  they  and  he  have 
not  succeeded  in  settling  the  Nation  hitherto,  by  the 
schemes  theif  clamoured  for.  Their  Little  Parlia- 
ment, their  First  Protectorate  Parliament,  and  now 
their  Major-GeneraUies,  have  all  proved  failures ; 
nay,  this  Parliament  itself,  which  they  clamoured 
for,  had  almost  proved  a  failure.  That  the  Nation 
is  tired  of  Major-Generalcies,  ©{uncertain  arbitrary 
ways :  and  really  wishes  to  come  to  a  Settlement 
That  actually  th*  original  Instrument  of  (Sovem- 
ment  does  need  mending  in  some  points.  That  a 
House  of  Lords,  or  other  check  upon  the  arbitrary 
tendencies  of  a  Single  House  of  Parliament  may 
be  of  real  use :  see  what  they,  by  their  own  mere 
vote  and  will,  I  having  no  power  to  check  them, 
have  done  with  James  Nayler :  may  it  not  be  any 
one's  case  some  other  day .'"  That,  in  short,  the 
Deputation  of  a  Hundred  Officers  had  better  go  its 
ways,  and  consider  itself  again. — So  answered  his 
Highness,  with  dignity,  with  cogency,  not  without 
sharpness.  The  Deputation  did  as  bidden.  'Three 
Major-Generals,'  we  find  ne.^rt  week, '  have  already 
come  round.  The  House  hath  gone  on  with  much 
unity.* 

The  House  in  fact  is  busy,  day  and  night,  mo- 
delling, manipulating  its  Petition  and  Advice.  Amid 
the  rumour  of  England,  all  through  this  month  of 
March,  1659.  '  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  time  be- 
ing is  to  name  his  successor ;'  so  much  we  hear 
they  have  voted.  What  title  he  shall  have  is  still  se- 
cret ;  that  is  to  be  the  last  thing.  All  men  may  spe- 
culate and  guess ! — Before  March  ends,  the  Petition 
and  Advice  is  got  ready ;  in  Elighteen  well-debated 
Articles  ;t  fairly  engrossed  on  vellum :  the  Title,  as 
we  guessed,  is  to  be  King.  His  Highness  shall 
adopt  the  whole  Document,  or  no  part  of  it  is  to 
be  binding. 


SPEECH  Vlt 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  1657,  *  the  House  rose  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Speaker  Widdrington,  attended 
ht  the  whole  House,  rejraired  to  his  Highness  at 
Whitehall,^  to  present  this  same  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice,' '  engrossed  on'vellum,'  and  with  the  Title  of 
"  King"  recommended  to  him  in  it  Banquetting 
House,  Whitehall ;  that  is  the  scene.  Widdring- 
ton's  long  flower)'  Speech}^  is  omissible.  As  the  in- 
terview began  about  eleven  o'clock,  it  may  now  be 
past  twelve  ;  Oliver  loquitur. 

Mr.  Speaker — This  Frame  of  Government  which 
it  hath  pleased  the  Parliament  through  your  hand  to 
offer  to  me — truly  I  should  have  a  very  brazen  fore- 
head if  it  did  not  beget  in  me  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sternation of  spirit ;  it  being  of  so  high  and  great  im- 

•  Passaus  btttcten  the  Protector  and  the  Hundred  Officer* 
(in  Additional  Ayscough  Mss.,no.  6105  :  printed  in  Barton,  L 
aSM,)  a  Fragment  of  a  Letter,  bearing  date  7  March,  16SS-7  ; 
— to  the  effect  abridged  as  above. 

t  Copy  of  it  in  ^Vh^tIocke,  p.  frl6,  tt  «*;. 

X  CoBBtons  Journals,  tu.  SIC.  ^  Burton,  L,  397-413. 


portance  as,  by  your  opening  of  it,*  and  by  the  mere 
reading  of  it,  is  manifest  to  all  men  ;  the  welfare,  the 
peace  and  settlement  of  Three  Nations,  and  all  that 
rich  treasure  of  the  best  people  in  the  worldf  being 
involved  therein  !  I  say  this  consideration  alone 
oagbt  to  beget  in  me  the  greatest  reverence  and  fear 
of  God  that  ever  possessed  a  man  in  the  world. 

Truly  I  rather  study  to  say  no  more  at  this  time 
than  is  necessary  for  giving  some  brief  general  an- 
swer, suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  thing 
is  of  weight ;  the  greatest  weight  of  anything  that 
was  ever  laid  upon  a  man.  And  therefore,  it  being 
of  that  weight,  and  consisting  of  so  many  parts  as  it 
doth — in  each  of  which  much  more  than  my  life  is 
concerned — truly  I  think  I  have  no  more  to  desire  of 
you  at  present,  but  that  you  would  give  me  time  to 
deliberate  and  consider  what  particular  answer  I  may 
return  to  so  great  a  business  as  this. — 

I  have  lived  the  latter  part  of  my  age  in — if  I  may 
say  so— the  fire  ;  in  the  midst  of  troubles.  Bat  aH 
the  things  that  have  befallen  me  since  I  was  first  en- 
gaged in  the  affairs  of  this  Coihmonwealih,  if  they 
could  be  supposed  to  be  all  brought  into  sueh  a  compass 
that  I  could  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  truly  I  do 
not  think  they  would  '  so  move,'  nor  do  I  think  they 
ought  so  to  move,  my  heart  and  spirit  with  that  fear 
and  reverence  of  God  that  becomes  a  Christian,  as 
this  thing  that  hath  now  been  offered  by  you  to  me  ! — 
And  truly  my  comfort  in  all  my  life  hath  been  that 
the  burdens  which  have  lain  heavy  on  me,  they  were 
laid  upon  me  by  the  hand  of  God.  And  I  have  not 
known,  I  have  been  many  times  at  a  loss,  which 
way  to  ttand  under  the  weight  of  what  hath  lain 
upon  me  :^-except  by  looking  at  the  conduct  and 
pleasure  of  God  in  it.  Which  hitherto  I  have  found 
to  be  a  good  pleasure  to  me. 

And  should  I  give  any  resolution  in  this  '  matter  * 
suddenly,  without  seeking  to  have  an  answer  put  into 
my  heart,  and  so  into  my  mouth,  by  Him  that  hath  been 
my  God  and  my  Guide  hitherto — it  would  give  you 
very  little  cause  of  comfort  in  such  a  choice  as  you 
have  made  [Of  me  to  be  S'ing}  in  such  a  business  as 
this.  It  would  savor  more  to  be  of  the  flesh,  to  proceed 
from  lust,  to  arise  from  arguments  of  self.  And  if — 
whatsoever  the  issue  of  this  '  great  matter '  be — *my 
decision  in '  it  have  tueh  motives  in  me,  have  tttch 
a  rise  in  me,  it  may  prove  even  a  curse  to  you  and  to 
these  Three  Nations.  Who,  I  verily  believe,  have 
intended  well  in  this  business ;  and  have  had  those 
honest  and  sincere  aims^:  towards  the  glory  of  God, 
the  good  of  His  People,  the  rights  of  the  Nation.  I 
verily  bekeve  these  have  been  your  aims ;  and  God 
forbid  that  so  good  aims  should  suffer  by  any  dis- 
honesty and  indirectness  on  my  part.  For  although, 
in  the  affairs  that  are  in  the  world,  things  may  be  in- 
tended well — as  they  are  always,  or  for  the  most,  by 
such  as  love  God,  and  fear  God  and  make  Him  their 
aim  (and  such  honest  ends  and  purposes,  I  do  be- 
Keve,  yours  now  are)  ; — yet  if  these  considerations^ 
fall  upon  a  person  or  persons  whom  God  takes  no 
pleascre  in  ;  who  perhaps  may  be  at  the  end  of  his 
work;  [Growing  dd  and  tctak?  Say  not  that^ 
your  Highness! — A  kind  of  pathos  arid  much  dig- 
nity and  delicacy  in  these  tones.J  who  to  please  any 
of  those  humours  or  considerations  which  are  of  this 
world,  shall  run  upon  such  a  rock  as  this  is|| — with- 
out due  consideration,  without  integrity,  without  ap- 
proving the  heart  to  God,  and  seeking  an  answer 
from  Him ;  and  putting  things  to  Him  as  if  for  life 
and  death,  that  such  an   answer  may  be  received 

*  In  this  long  florid  speech. 

t  Us  and  all  the  Gospel  Protestants  in  the  world. 

X  Suhaudi.  but  do  not  insert,  '  which  you  profe**.' 

4  Means  ■  yonr  choice  in  regard  to  such  poipow ;' 
delicately  in  an  oblique  way. 

I  *  Or  may  be :'  this  of  the  Kingship. 
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'  from  Him '  as  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  person  [Me] 
who  is  to  be  used  for  these  noble  and  worthy  and 
honest  intentions  of  the  persons  [Fom]  that  have  pre- 
pared and  perfected  this  work  : — '  why  then,'  it 
would  be  like  a  match  where  a  good  and  worthy  and 
virtuous  man  mistakes  in  the  person  he  makes  love 
to ;  and  as  often  turns  out,  it  proves  a  curse  to  the 
man  and  to  the  family,  through  mistake  !  And  if 
this  should  be  so  to  you,  and  to  these  Nations,  whose 
good  T  cannot  but  be  persuaded  you  have  in  your 
thoughts  aimed  at — why  then,  it  had  been  better,  I 
am  sure  of  it,  that  I  had  never  been  born  ! — 

I  have  therefore  but  this  one  word  to  say  to  you : 
That  seeing  you  have  made  progress  in  this  Business, 
and  completed  the  work  on  your  part,  I  '  on  my  side' 
may  have  some  short  time  to  ask  counsel  of  God  and 
of  my  own  heart.  And  I  hope  that  neither  the  humour 
of  any  weak  unwise  people,  nor  yet  the  desires  of 
any  who  may  be  lusting  after  things  that  are  not  good, 
shall  steer  me  to  give  other  than  such  an  answer  as 
may  be  ingenuous  and  thankful — thankfully  acknow- 
ledging your  care  and  integrity  ; — and  such  an  an- 
swer as  shall  be  for  the  good  of  those  whom  I  pre- 
sume you  and  I  serve,  and  are  made   for  serving. 

And  truly  I  may  say  this  also :  That  as  the  thing 
will  deserve  deliberation,  the  utmost  deliberation  and 
consideration  on  my  part,  so  I  shall  think  myself 
bound  to  give  as  speedy  an  answer  to  these  things  as 
I  can.* 


SPEECH  vni. 

Friday,  3d  April,  1657.  Three  days  after  the 
foregoing  Speech,  there  comes  a  Letter  from  his 
Highness  to  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purport  of  which  we 
gather  to  have  been,  that  now  if  a  Committee  will 
attend  his  Highness,  they  shall  have  answer  to  the 
Petition  and  Advice.  Committee  is  nominated, 
extensive  Committee  of  persons  already  engaged 
in  this  affair,  among  whom  are  Lord  Broghil,  Gen- 
eral Montague,  Earl  of  Tvveeddale,  Whalley,  Des- 
borow,  Whitlocke  and  others  known  to  us;  they 
attend  his  Highness  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon ; 
and  receive  what  answer  there  is — a  negative,  but 
none  of  the  most  decided.f 

My  Lords — I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  did  not 
make  this  desire  of  mine  known  to  the  Parliament 
sooner ;  '  the  desire'  which  I  acquainted  them  with, 
by  Letter,  this  day.  The  reason  was,  because  some 
infirmity  of  body  hath  seized  upon  me  these  two  last 
days.  Yesterday  and  Wednesday.  [It  is  yet  but 
three  days,  your  Highness  ] 

I  have,  as  well  as  I  could,  taken  consideration  of 
the  things  contained  in  tlie  Paper,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  Parliament,  in  the  Banqueiing- 
House,  on  Tuesday  last ;  and  sought  of  God  that  I 
might  return  such  an  answer  as  might  become  me, 
and  be  worthy  of  the  Parliament.  I  must  needs  bear 
this  testimony  to  them.  That  they  have  been  zealous 
of  the  two  greatest  Concernments  that  God  hath  in 
the  world.  The  one  is  that  of  Religion,  and  of  the 
just  preservation  of  the  professors  of  it  ;  to  give  them 
all  due  and  just  Liberty  ;  and  to  assert  the  Truth  of 
God  ;  which  you  have  done,  in  part,  in  this  Paper  ; 
and  do  refer  it  more  fully  to  be  done  by  yourselves 
and  me.  And  as  to  the  Liberty  of  men  professing 
Godliness,  you  have  done  that  which  was  never  done 
before  !  And  I  pray  it  may  not  fall  upon  the  People 
of  God  as  a  fault  in  them,  in  any  sort  of  them,  if  they 
do  not  put  such  a  value  upon  this  that  is  now  done 

•  Burton's  Diary,  i.  413-16. 
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as  never  was  put  on  anything  since  Christ'i  time,  for 
such  a  Catholic  int«rest  of  the  People  of  God  !  [Li- 
berty in  non-essentials  ;  Freedom  to  all  peaceable 
Believers  in  Christ  to  worship  in  such  outward  form 
as  they  will :  a  very  Catholic  interest  indeed.}  The 
other  thing  cared  for  is  the  Civil  Liberty  and  Interest 
of  the  Nation.  Which  though  it  is,  and  indeed  I 
think  ought  to  be,  subordinate  to  the  more  peculiar 
Interest  of  God — yet  it  is  the  next  best  God  hath 
given  men  in  this  world  ;  and  if  well  cared  for,  it  is 
better  than  any  rock  to  fence  men  in  their  other  in- 
terests. Besides,  if  any  whosoever  think  the  Interest 
of  Christians  and  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  incon- 
sistent, '  or  two  different  things^  I  wish  my  soul  may 
never  enter  into  </ietV  secrets  !  [JVe  will  take  ano- 
ther course  that  theirs,  your  Highness .'] 

These  are  things  I  must  acknowledge  Christian 
and  honourable ;  and  they  are  provided  for  by  you 
like  Christian  men  and  also  men  of  honour — like 
yourselves,  English  men.  And  to  this  I  must  and 
shall  bear  my  testimony,  while  I  live,  against  all 
gainsayers  whatsoever.  And  upon  tiiese  Two  Inter- 
ests, if  God  shall  account  me  worthy,  I  shall  live  and 
die.  And  I  must  say,  If  I  were  to  give  an  account 
before  a  greater  Tribunal  than  any  earthly  one  ;  if  I 
were  asked.  Why  I  have  engaged  all  along  in  the  late 
War,  I  could  give  no  answer  that  were  not  a  wicked 
one  if  it  did  not  comprehend  these  Two  ends!-— 
Meanwhile  only  give  me  leave  to  say,  and  to  say  it 
seriously  (the  issue  will  prove  it  serious,)  that  you 
have  one  or  two  considerations  which  do  stick  with 
me.  The  one  is.  You  have  named  me  by  another 
Title  than  I  now  bear.  [  What  shall  /  answer  to 
that  .'] 

You  do  necessitate  my  answer  to  be  categorical ; 
and  you  have  left  me  without  a  liberty  of  choice  save 
as  to  all.  [Must  accept  the  whole  Petition  and  Ad* 
vice,  or  reject  the  whole  of  it. '^  I  que.stion  not  your 
wisdom  in  doing  so  ;  I  think  myself  obliged  to  acqui- 
esce in  your  determination  ;  knowing  you  are  men  of 
wisdom,  and  considering  the  trust  you  are  under.  It 
is  a  duty  not  to  question  the  reason  of  anything  you 
have  done.  [Aof  even  of  the  Kingship :  say  Fe«, 
then .'] 

I  should  be  very  brutish  did  I  not  acknowledge  the 
exceeding  high  honour  and  respect  you  have  had  for 
me  in  this  Paper.  Truly,  according  to  what  the  world 
calls  good,  it  hath  nothing  but  good  in  it — according 
to  worldly  approbation  of*  sovereign  power.  You 
have  testified  your  value  and  affection  as  to  my  per- 
son ;  as  high  as  you  could ;  for  more  you  could  not 
do  !  I  hope  I  shall  always  keep  a  grateful  memory 
of  this  in  my  heart ; — and  by  you  I  return  the  Parlia- 
ment this  my  grateful  acknowledgement.  Whatever 
other  men's  thoughts  may  be,  I  shall  not  own  ingrati- 
tude.— But  I  must  needs  say.  That  that  may  be  fit  for 
you  to  offer,  which  may  not  be  fit  for  me  to  under- 
take. [Profound  silence.]  And  as  I  should  reckoa 
it  a  very  great  presum[)tion,  were  I  to  ask  the  rea- 
son of  your  doing  any  one  thing  in  this  Paper — (ex- 
cept '  in'  some  very  few  things,  the  'new' Instrument, 
'  this  Paper,'  bears  testimony  to  itself) — so  you  will 
not  take  it  unkindly  if  I  beg  of  vou  this  addition  to 
the  Parliament's  favour,  love  and  indulgence  unto  me. 
That  it  be  taken  in  tender  part  if  I  give  such  an  an- 
swer as  I  find  in  my  heart  to  give  in  this  business, 
without  urging  many  reasons  for  it,  save  such  as  are 
most  obvious,  and  most  to  my  advantage  in  answer- 
ing :  Namely,  that  I  am  not  able  for  such  a  trust  and 
charge.     [  IVon't  have  it  then .'] 

And  if  the  "  answer  of  the  tongue"  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  the  heart  be  "  from  God,"  I  must  say 
my  heart  and  thoughts  ever  since  I  heard  the  Parlia- 
ment were  upon  this  business — [Sentence  breakt 
♦  Means  '  value  for.' 
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doum]—'  For*  though  I  could  not  lake  notice  of  your 
proceedings  therein  without  breach  of  your  privileges, 
yet  as  a  common  person  f  confess  I  heard  of  it  in 

common  with  others. 1  must  say  I  have  been  able 

to  attain  no  farther  than  this.  That,  seeing  the  way  is 
hedged  up  so  as  it  is  to  me,  and  I  cannot  accept  the 
things  offered  unless  I  accept  all,  I  hf  ve  not  been  able 
to  find  it  my  duty  to  God  and  you  to  undertake  this 
charge  under  that  Title.  IRefiues,  yet  not  to  very 
veremptorily .'] 

The  most  I  said  in  commeridation  of  the  '  new'  In- 
strument may  be  retorted  on  me; — as  thus:  "Are 
there  such  good  things  provided  for  '  in  this  Instru- 
ment ;'  will  you  refuse  to  accept  of  them  because  of 
such  an  ingredient  ■?"  Nothing  must  make  a  man's 
conscience  a  servant.  And  really  and  sincerely  it  is 
my  conscience  that  guides  me  to  this  answer.  And 
if  this  Parliament  be  so  resolved,  '  for  the  whole  Pa- 
per or  none  of  it,'  it  will  not  be  fit  for  me  to  use  any 
inducement  to  you  to  alter  their  resolution. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  I  desire  it  may,  and  do 
not  doubt  but  it  will,  be  with  candour  and  ingenuity 
represented  unto  them  by  you.* 

His  Highness  would  not  in  ail  cirtuunstances  be 
inexorable,  one  would  think  ! — No ;  he  is  groping 
his  way  through  a  very  intricate  bu.sines$,  which 
grows  as  he  gropes ;  the  final  shape  of  which  is 
not  yet  disclosed  to  any  soul.  The  actual  shape 
of  it  on  this  Friday  afternoon,  3d  April,  1657,  I 
suppose  he  ha?,  in  his  own  manner,  prett)'  faith- 
fully, and  not  without  sufficient  skill  and  dignity, 
contrived  to  express.  Many  considerations  weigh 
upon  his  Highness ;  and  in  itself  it  is  a  most  unex- 
ampled matter,  this  of  negotiating  about  being  made 
a  King !  Need  of  wi.se  speech ;  of  wise  reticence 
no  less.  Nay  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  Courtship 
witha! :  the  young  lady  cannot  answer  on  the  first 
blush  of  the  business ;  if  you  insist  on  her  answer- 
ing, why  then  she  must  even  answer.  No  ! 

Wednesday,  8t/i  April.  The  Parliament,  justly 
interpreting  this  No  of  his  Highness,  has  decided 
that  it  will  adhere  to  its  Petition  and  Advice,  and 
that  it  will  '  present  reasons  to  his  Highness ;'  has 
got,  thanks  to  our  learned  Bulstrode  and  others, 
its  reasons  ready ; — and,  this  cay,  walks  over  in  a 
body  to  the  Banquetiug-House,  Speaker  Widdring- 
ton  carrying  in  his  hand  the  Engrossed  Vellum, 
and  in  his  head  the '  Reasons,'  to  present  the  same.f 
The '  Reasons,'  with  .Speaker  VViddrington's  flowery 
eloquence  and  his  Highness's  Reply  on  this  occa- 
sion, are  happily  all  lost  Let  us  know  only  that 
the  Honourable  House  has  here  actually  gone  a 
second  time  in  a  body,  and  not  yet  prevailed.  We 
gather  that  his  Highness  has  doubts,  has  scruples; 
on  which,  however,  he  is  willing  to  be  dealt  with, 
•  to  receive  satisfaction" — has  intimated,  in  fact, 
that  though  the  answer  is  still  No,  the  Courtship 
may  continue. 

Committee  to  give  satisfaction  is  straightway 
nominated  :  WhitTocke,  Lord  Chief-Justice'OljTin, 
Lord  Broghil,  Fiennes,  Old-Speaker  Lenthall, 
Ninety-nine  of  them  in  ail  4  and  is  ready  to  con- 
fer v^ith  his  Highness.  At  this  point,  however, 
there  occurs  an  extraneous  Phenomenon  which  nn- 
expecteiily  delays  us  for  a  day  or  tvvo:  a  rising  of 
the  Fifth-Monarchy,  namely.     The  Fifth-Monar- 
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chy,  while  men  are  meditating  earthly  Kingship, 
and  Official  Persons  are  about  appointing  an  earthly 
tyrannous  and  traitorous  King,  thinks  it  ought  to 
bestir  itself,  now  or  never : — explodes  accordingly, 
though  in  a  small  way ;  testif}"ing  to  us  how  elec- 
tric this  element  of  England  now  is. 

Tuesday,    9th    AprU.      The    Fifth-Monarchy, 
headed  mainly  by  one  Venner  a  Wine-C(X)per, 
and  other  civic  individuals  of  the  old  Feak-and- 
Powel  species   whom  we  have   transiently  seen 
emitting  soot  and  fire  before  now,  has  for  a  long 
while  been  concocting  under  ground ;  and  Thurloe 
and    his  Highness  have    had   eye    on    it.     The 
Fifth-Monarchy  has  decided  that  it  will  rise  this 
Thursday ;  expel  carnal  sovereignties ;  and  call  on 
the  Christian  population  to  introduce  a  Reign  of 
Christ — which  it  is  thought,  if  a  beginning  were 
once  made,  they  will  be  very  forward  to  do.     Let 
us  rendezvous  on  Mile-End  Green  this  day,  with 
sword  and    musket,  and  assured  heart:    perhaps 
General  Harrison,  Colonel  Okey,  one  knows  not 
who,  will  join  us  —  perhaps    a  miracle  will  be 
wrought,  such  as  Heaven  might  work  in  such  a 
case,  and  the  Reign  of  Christ  actually  take  effect 
Alas,  Heaven  wrought  no  miracle :  Heaven  and  his 
Highness  sent  a  Troop  of  Horse  into  the  Mile-End 
region  early  in  the  morning;  seized  Venner,  and 
some  Twenty  Ringleaders,  just  coming  from  the 
rendezvous;  seized  chests  of  arms,  many  copies  of 
a  flaming  Pamphlet  or  War-manifesto  with  title  A 
Standard  set  up;  seized  also  a  War-fl^  with  Lion 
Couchant  painted  on  it.  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
and  this  motto,  "  Who  shall  rouse  him  up.*"    O 
Reader,  these  are  not  fictions,  these  were  once  al- 
together solid  facts  in  this  brick  London  of  ours; 
ancient  resolute  individuals,  busy  with  wine  coop- 
erage and  otherwise,  had  entertained  them  as  very 
practicable  things  ! — But  in  two  days  time,  these 
ancient  individuals  and  they  are  all  lodged  in  the 
Tower;  Harrison,  hardly  connected  with  the  thing, 
e.vcept  as  a  well-wisher,  he  and  others  are  like- 
wise made  secure :  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  is  put 
under  lock  and  key.*     Nobody  was  tried  for  it : 
Cooper  Venner  died  on  the  scaffold,  for  a  similar 
attempt  under  Charles  Second,  some  two  years 
hence.     The  Committee  of  Ninety-nine  can   now 
proceed  with  its  'satisfaction  to  his  Highness;*  his 
Highness  is  now  at  leisure  for  them  again. 

This  Committee  did  proceed  with  its  satisfac- 
tions; had  various  Conferences  with  his  Highne.ss 
— which  unfortunately  are  not  lost;  which  survive 
for  us,  in  Somers  Tracts  and  the  old  Pamphlets, 
under  the  Title  of  Monarchy  Asserted  ;  in  a  condi- 
tion, especially  his  Highnes-s's  part  of  them,  enough 
to  drive  any  editor  to  dc^j^air !  The  old  Pam  phleteer, 
as  we  remarked,  was  intent  only  on  the  learned  law- 
argumenls  in  favour  of  Kingship ;  and  as  to  what 
his  Highne.ss  said,  seems  to  have  taken  it  very  easy; 
printing  what  vocables  he  found  on  his  Note  pa- 
per, with  or  without  meaning  as  it  might  chance. 
Whom  new  unchecked  Printers  and  Imaginary 
Editors  following,  and  making  the  matter  ever 
worse,  have  produced  at  last  in  our  late  time  such  a 
Coagulum  of  Jargon  as  was  never  seen  before  in 
the  world  !  Let  us  not  speak  of  it ;  let  us  endea- 
vour to  get  through  it — through  this  also,  now 
since  we  have  arrived  at  it,  and  are  not  yet  per- 
•  Namtive  in  Thurloe,  vi,  IM-S. 
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mitted  to  bum  it !  Out  of  this  sad  monument  of 
Human  Stupor  too  the  Imprisoned  Soul  of  a  Hero 
must  be  extricated.  Souls  of  Heroes  they  have 
been  imprisoned,  enchanted  into  growing  Trees, 
into  glass  Phials,  into  leaden  Caskets  sealed  with 
Solomon's  signet,  and  sunk  in  the  deep  sea ;  but  to 
this  of  Somers  Tracts  there  wants  yet  a  parallel ! 
Have  not  we  English  a  talent  of  musical  utter- 
ance ?  Here  are  men  consummating  the  most  epic 
of  acts,  Choosing  their  King :  and  it  is  with  such 
melodious  elegancies  that  they  do  it ;  it  is  in  such 
soft-flowing  hexameters  as  the  following  that  the 
Muse  gives  record  of  it  ! — 

My  reader  nanst  be  patient;  thankful  for  mere 
dulness,  thankful  that  it  is  not  madness  over  and 
above.  Let  us  all  be  patient ;  walk  gently,  swiftly, 
lest  we  awaken  the  sleeping  Nightmares  !  We 
suppress,  we  abridge,  we  elucidate,  struggle  to 
make  legible  his  Highness's  words — dull  but 
not  insane.  Notes  where  not  indispen-^able  are  not 
given.  The  curious  reader  can,  in  all  questionable 
places,  refer  to  the  Printed  Coagiilum  of  Jargon 
Itself,  and  see  whether  we  have  read  aright. 


SPEECH  IX. 

Properly  an  aggregate  of  many  short  Speeches, 
and  passages  of  talk :  his  Highness's  part  in  this 
First  Conference  vvith  the  Committee  of  Ninety- 
nine.  His  Highness's  part  in  it;  the  rest  covering 
many  pages,  is,  so  far  as  possible,  strictly  suppres- 
sed. One  of  the  dullest  conferences  ever  held  on 
an  epic  subject  in  this  world.  Occupied,  great  part 
of  it,  on  mere  preliminaries,  and  beatings  about  the 
bush  ;  throws  light,  even  in  its  most  elucidated 
state,  upon  almost  nothing.  Oliver  is  here — simply 
what  we  have  known  him  elsewher'?  Which  so 
soon  as  Mankind  once  understand  ">  be  the  fact, 
but  unhappily  not  till  then — the  aid  of  fire  can 
be  called  in,  as  we  suggested. 

Fancy,  however,  that  the  large  Committee  of 
Ninety-nine  has  got  itself  introduced  into  some 
Council-room,  or  other  fit  locality  in  Whitehall, 
on  Saturday,  lUh  April,  1657,  'about  nine  in 
the  morning;'  has  made  its  salutations  to  his 
Highness,  and  we  hope  been  invited  to  take  seats ; 
and  all  men  are  very  uncertain  how  to  act.  Who 
shall  begin  ?  His  Highness  wishes  much  they 
would  begin ;  and  in  a  delicate  way  urges  and 
again  urges  them  to  do  so ;  and,  not  till  after  great 
labour  and  repeated  failures,  succeeds.  Fancy  that 
old  scene ;  the  ancient  honourable  Gentlemen  wait- 
ing there  to  do  their  epic  feat :  the  ponderous  re- 
spectable Talent  for  Silence,  obliged  to  break  up 
and  become  a  kind  of  Utterance  in  this  thick- 
skinned  manner : — really  rather  strange  to  witness, 
as  dull  as  it  is ! — 

The  Dialogue  has  gone  on  for  a  p;'.s.«ap:e  or  two, 
but  the  Reporter  considers  it  mere  preliminary 
flourishing,  and  has  not  taken  it  down.  Here  is 
his  first  Note — in  the  abridged  lucidified  slate  :* 

Lord  Whiti.ocke.  "  Understands  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  here  only  to  receive  what  his  Highne?s 
has  to  offer  ;  such  the  letter  and  purport  of  our  in- 
structions; whicti  I  now  read.  [Reads  it.'\  Your 
Highness  mentions  '  the  Government  that  now  is,' 

*  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  352. 


seems  to  hint  thereby:  The  Government  beiny 
well  now,  why  change  it  ?  If  that  be  your  High- 
ness's general  objecUon,  the  Committee  will  give 
you  satisfaction." 

The  Lord  Protkctor.  Sir,  I  think  both  partirs  of 
us  meet  here  with  a  very  good  heart  to  come  to  some 
issue  in  this  great  business  ;  and  truly  that  is  what  I 
have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  move  me  to.  And 
I  am  exceeding  ready  to  be  ordered  by  you  as  to  the 
manner  of  proceeding.  Only  I  confess,  Hccording  to 
the  thoughts  I  have — in  preparing  my  thoughts  for  so 
great  a  work,  I  have  formed  this  notion  to  myself: 
— that  the  Parliament  having  already  done  me  the 
honour  of  Two  Conferences  ;*  and  now  sent  you 
again,  their  kind  intention  to  me  evidently  is  no 
other  than  this,  That  I  should  receive  satisfdClion. 
They  might  have  been  positive  in  the  thing  ;  might 
have  declared  their  Address  itself  to  be  enough,  and 
insisted  upon  Yes  or  No  to  that.  Rut  1  |>erceive  that 
it  is  really  and  sincerely  the  satisfaction  of  my  doubts 
that  they  aim  at ;  and  there  is  one  clause  in  the  Pa- 
per itself,  '  quoted  by  my  Lord  Whitlocke,'  which 
doth  a  little  warrant  that:  "  To  olFer  such  reasons 
for  his  satisfaction,"  <fec.  Now,  Sir,  it's  certain  the 
occasion  of  all  this  'Conference'  is  the  answer  I 
already  made  ;  that's  the  occasion  of  your  hnving  to 
come  hither  again.  And  truly.  Sir,  I  doubt  whether 
by  your  plan — If  you  will  draw  out  my  reasons  from 
me,  T  will  offer  them  to  you :  but  on  my  own  part,  I 
doubt,  if  you  should  proceed  that  other  way,  it  would 
a  little  put  me  out  of  the  method  of  my  own  thoughts. 
And  it  being  mutual  satisfaction  that  is  endeavoured, 
if  you  will  do  me  the  favour — ["  To  go  by  my  me- 
thod," his  Highness  means ;  "  to  offer  me  vorn  Rea- 
sons, and  DRAW  me  out,  rather  than  oblige  me  to  comk 
out  "] — I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  it  please  you  ! 
I  will  leave  you  together  to  consider  your  own 
thoughts  of  it.     [Motioning  to  go."] 

Lord  Whitlocke.  "  This  Committee,  being 
sent  to  wait  upon  your  Highness,  I  do  suppose 
cannot  undertake  to  give  the  Parliament's  reasons 
for  what  the  Parliament  hath  done.  But  any  gen- 
tleman here  may  give  for  your  Highness's  satisfac- 
tion his  own  particular  apprehension  of  them. 
And  if  )'ou  will  be  pleased  to  go  in  the  way  you 
have  propounded,  and  on  any  point  require  a  satis- 
faction from  the  Committee,  I  suppose  we  shall  be 
ready  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  give  you  satisfac- 
tion." [Bar  Practice  !  Is  not  yet  what  his  High- 
ness wants'] 

The  Lord  Protector.  If  this  be  so,  then  I  sup- 
pose nothing  can  be  said  by  you  but  what  the  Par- 
liament hath  dictated  to  you  ? — However,  I  think  it 
is  clearly  expressed  that  the  Parliament  intends  satis- 
faction. Then  it  is  as  clear  that  there  must  be  rea- 
sons and  arguments  which  have  light  and  conviction 
in  them,  in  order  to  satisfMction  I  J  speak  for  myself 
in  this  ;  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  otherwise.!  I 
say  it  doth  appear  to  me  you  have  the  liberiy  of  giving 
your  own  rea.'sons.  If  I  should  write  down  any  of 
them,  I  could  not  call  that  "the  reason  of  Parliament." 
[Whitlocke,  in  a  heavy  manner  smiles  respectful 
assent.}  But  in  Parliamentary  and  other  such  con- 
clusions the  efficient  "reason"  isditFused  over  the 
general  body,  and  every  man  hath  his  particular 
share  of  it ;  yet  when  they  have  determined  such 
and  such  a  thing,  certainly  it  was  reason  thai  led 
them  up  into  it.    And  if  you  shall  be  pleased  to  mtko 

•  Two  ronferences  with  the  whole  Parliament,  and  one 
wi'h  a  nommittpe  W*rea(i  two  of  his  Highness's  Ansver* 
(Spteche'!— March  31,  April  3  0  the  other  (Second  Confer- 
once  with  the  Parliament,  April  8)  is  happily  lost. 

f  As  if  meant  to  dictate  to  jou,  ortutor  jrou  in  your  ditiaa. 
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me  partaker  of  some  of  that  "  reason  " — ! — I  do  very 
respectfully  represent  to  you  that  I  have  a  general 
dissatisfaction  at  the  thing  [Glancing  at  the  En- 
grotsed  Vellum  :  but  meaning  the  Kingship'\ ;  and 
do  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  that  lead  you, 
whom  I  presume  to  be  all  satisti«d  with  it  and  with 
every  pArt  of  it.  And  if  you  will  be  pleased,  if  you 
so  think  fit — I  will  not  urge  it  farther  upon  you — to 
roceed  in  that  way,  it  will  be  a  favour  to  me.  Other- 
..  ise,  I  deal  plainly  with  you,  it  doth  pnt  me  out  of 
tlie  method  of  my  own  conceptions:  and  in  that  case 
I  shall  beg  that  we  may  have  an  hour's  deliberation, 
and  meet  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Lord  Chlff-Jcstice  Gi.tn — one  of  the  old  ex- 
pelled Eleven,  whom  we  saw  in  great  straits  in 
1647;  a  busy  man  from  the  beginning,  and  now 
again  busy ;  begs  to  say  in  brief :  "  The  Parliament 
has  sent  us  to  give  all  the  satisfaction  which  it  is 
ill  our  understandings  to  give.  Certainly  we  will 
\{y  to  proceed  according  to  what  method  your 
Higiiiiess  linds  best  for  that  end.  The  Paper  or 
Vellum  Instrument,  however,  is  general,  consisting 
of  many  heads :  and  we  can  give  but  general  satis- 
faction." 

The  Lord  Protector.  If  you  will  please  to  give 
me  1-ave  [Clearing  his  throat  to  get  under  iray.] 
I  do  agree,  truly,  the  thing  is  a  general ;  for  it  either 
falls  under  the  notice  of  Settlement,  which  is  a  gen- 
eral consisting  of  many  particulars  ;  or  if  you  call  it 
by  the  name  it  bears  in  the  Paper,  "  Petition  and 
Advice" — that  again  is  a  general ;  it  is  advice,  de- 
sires and  advice.  What  in  it  I  h«ve  objected  to  is 
as  yet,  to  say  truth,  but  one  thing.  Only,  the  last 
time  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  the  Parliament,*  I 
did  offer  to  them  that  they  might  put  me  in  the  way 
of  getting  satisfaction  as  to  particulars,  '  any  or  alt 
particulars.'  Now,  no  question  I  might  easily  oflfer 
something  particular  for  debate,  if  I  thought  that 
would  answer  the  end.  IVhat  curious  pickeering, 
flourishing,  and  fencing  backwards  and  forwards, 
before  the  parties  vill  come  to  close  action.  As  in 
other  affairs  of  courtship.'^  For  truly  I  know  my 
end  and  yours  is  the  same :  To  bring  things  to  an 
issue  one  way  or  the  other,  that  we  may  know  where 
we  are — that  we  may  attain  the  general  end,  which 
is  Settlement.  [Safe  ground  here,  your  Hi^ness  .'] 
The  end  is  in  us  bo'h  I  And  I  durst  contend  with 
any  one  person  in  the  world  that  it  is  not  more  in  his 

heart  than  in  mine  ! I  would  go  into  some  par- 

t'lCulnTS  [Especially  07ie particular,  the  Kingship.'^ 
to  ask  a  question,  to  ask  a  reason  of  the  alteration 
'made;'  which  might  well  enough  let  you  into  the 
business — that  it  might. f  Yet,  I  say,  it  doth  not 
answer  me.  [7  had  counted  on  being  drawn  out, 
not  on  coMixG  out ;  I  understood  I  was  the  young 
lady,  and  you  the  wooer .']  I  confess  I  did  not  so 
strif  tly  examine  the  terms  of  your  Order  from  the 
Parliament,  'whict.  my  Lord  Whitlocke  cites:' 
whether  1  even  read  it  or  no  I  cannot  tell. — [Pause.} 
— If  you  will  have  it  that  way,  I  shall,  as  well  as  I 
can,  make  such  an  objection  as  may  occasion  some 
answer,  'and  so  let  us  into  the  business;' — though 
perhaps  I  shall  object  weakly  enough  !  I  shall  very 
freely  submit  to  you. 

GLyXv="'ith  oflScial  solemnity.)  "The  Parlia- 
ment hath  sent  us  for  that  end,  to  give  your  High- 
ness satisfaction." 

Lord  Commissioner  Fiesses — Nathaniel  Fien- 
neS)  alias  Fines,  alias  Fenys,  as  he  was  once  called 
when  condemned  to  be  shot  for  surrendering  Bris- 

*  Wednesday  last,  <J  April,  all  record  of  which  is  happily  lost, 
t  A  faTonrite  reduplication  with  his  Highness  ;  Xhat  it  is  ! 


tol ;  second  bou  of  *  Old  Subtlety'  Say  and  Sele ; 
and  now  again  a  busy  man,  and  Lord  Keeper — 
open.s  his  broad  jaw,  and  short  snub-face  full  of 
hard  sagacity,*  to  say :  "  Looking  upon  the  Order, 
I  find  that  ve  may  offer  your  Highness  our  reasons, 
if  your  Highness's  di."5satisfaction  be  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Government,  whether  in  general  or  in 
partiAtlar." — So  that  his  Highness  may  have  it  his 
own  way,  after  all .'  Let  us  hope  the  prehminary 
flourishing  is  now  near  complete  !  His  Highness 
would  like  well  to  have  it  his  own  way. 

The  Lord  Protfctor. — I  am  very  ready  to  say, 
I  have  no  dissatisfaction  that  it  hath  pleased  the  Par- 
liament to  find  out  a  way,  though  it  be  of  alteration, 
for  bringing  these  Nations  into  a  good  Settlement. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  judged  the  Settlement  we  hi- 
therto had  was  not  so  favourable  to  the  great  end  of 
Government — the  Liberty  and  Good  of  the  Nations, 
and  the  preservation  of  all  honest  Interests  that  have 
been  engaged  in  this  Cause.  I  say  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  general  '  fact,'  That  the  Parliament  hath 
thought  fit  to  take  consideration  of  a  new  Settlement 
or  Government.  But  you  having  done  it  in  such  way, 
and  rendered  me  so  far  an  interested  party  in  it  by 
making  such  an  Overture  to  me  [As  this  of  the  King- 
ship, whith  modesty  forbid*  me  to  mention'] — I  shall  be 
very  glad  '  to  learn,'  if  you  please  to  let  me  know  it, 
besides  \!tie  pleasure  of  the  Parliament,  somewhat  of 
the  reason  they  had  for  interesting  me  in  this  thing, 
by  such  an  Overture. 

Truly  I  think  I  shall,  as  to  the  other  particulars, 
have  less  to  object.f  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  specify 
objections,  in  order  to  clear  for  you  whatsoever  it 
may  be  better  to  clear ;  '  in  order'  at  least  to  help 
myself  towards  a  clearer  understanding  of  these 
things  ; — for  better  advantage  '  to  us  all,'  for  that,  I 
know,  is  in  your  hearts  as  well  as  mine.  Though  I 
cannot  presume  that  I  have  anything  to  offer  calcu- 
lated to  convince  you;  yet,  if  you  will  take  it  ia 
good  part,  I  shall  offer  somewhat  to  every  particular. 

'  And  now,'  if  you  please — As  to  the  first  of  the 
things  [Kingship},  I  am  clear  as  to  the  ground  of 
the  thing,  being  so  put  to  me  as  it  hath  been  put.f 
And  I  think  that  some  of  the  reasons  which  moved 
the  Parliament  to  do  it,  would,  '  if  they  were  now 
stated  to  me,'  lead  us  into  such  objections  or  doubts 
as  I  may  have  to  offer ;  and  would  be  a  very  great 
help  to  me  in  that.  And  if  yon  will  have  me  offer 
this  or  that  or  the  other  doubt  which  may  rise  metho- 
dically, I  shall  do  it. 

Whereupon  Lord  Whitlocke,  summoning  into 
his  glassy  coal-black  eyes  and  ponderous  counte- 
nance what  animation  is  possible,  lifts  up  his 
learned  voice,  and  speaks  several  pages  ;§ — which 
we  abridge  almost  to  nothing.  In  fact,  the  learned 
pleadings  of  these  illustrious  Official  Persons,  which 
once  were  of  boundless  importance,  are  now  lite- 
rally shrunk  to  zero  for  us ;  it  is  only  his  High- 
ness's reply  to  them  that  is  still  something,  and  that 
not  very  much.     Whitlocke  intimates, 

"  That  perhaps  the  former  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment having  originated  in  the  way  it  did,  the 
Parliament  considered  it  would  be  no  worse  for 
sanctioning  by  the  Supreme  Authority ;  such  was 
their  reason  for  taking  it  up.  '  Their  intentions  I 
suppose  were' — this  and  that,  at  some  length.  As 
for  the  new  Title,  that  of  Protector  was  not  known 

'  Good  Portrait  of  him  in  Lord  Nngent'S  Memorult  of 
Hampdtn. 
t '  As  to  the  other  paiticalars,  rwallow  tliis '  in  vrig. 

!In  oar  last  Conference,  8  April,  now  happily  lost. 
Someis,  vL  SoS. 
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to  the  Lord ;  that  of  King  is,  and  has  heen  for 
many  hundreds  of  years.  If  we  keep  the  title  of 
Protector,  as  1  heard  some  argue,  our  Instrument 
has  only  its  own  footing  to  rest  upon ;  but  with 
that  of  King  '  it  will  ground  itself  in  all  the  an- 
cient foundations  of  the  Laws  of  England,' "  &c., 
&c. 

Master  of  the  Rolls— old  Sly-face  Lenthall, 
once  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  the  same 
whom  Harrison  helped  out  of  his  Chair — him  also 
the  reader  will  conceive  speaking  for  the  space  of 
half  an  hour : 

"  '  May  it  please  your  Highness,'  Hum-m-m  ! 
Drum-m-m  !  Upon  due  consideration  you  shall 
find  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Law  is  carried  upon 
this  wheel »  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  being  called 
King.  Hum— m — m  !  {Monotonous  humming 
for  ten  minutes.']  'The  title  of  Protector  is  not 
limited  by  any  rule  of  Law  that  I  understand ;' 
the  title  of  King  is.  Hum— m— m  !  King  James 
wanted  to  change  his  Title,  and  that  only  from 
King  of  England  to  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  Parliament  could  not  consent,  so  jealous  were 
they  of  new  titles,  bringing  new  unknown  powers. 
Much  depends  upon  a  title!  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment once  thought  of  changing  its  Title  to  Repre- 
sentative of  the  People ;  but  durst  not.  Hum— m 
— m!  '  Nolumus  Leges  AnglicE  mutari:  Drum 
— m — m!  '  Vox  populi:  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
Three  Nations  that  olfers  your  Highness  this  Title.' 

Drum— m— m  !" Such,  in  abbreviated  shape, 

is  the  substance  of  Lenthall's  Speech  for  us.*    At 
the  ending  of  it  a  pause. 

The  Lord  Protector.  I  cannot  deny  but  the 
things  that  have  been  spoken  have  been  spoken  with 
a  great  deal  of  weiglit.  And  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to 
ask  any  of  you  if  you  have  a  miad  to  speak  farther  of 
this.  But  if  such  had  been  your  pleasure,  truly  then 
I  think  it  would  have  put  me  into  a  way  of  more 
preparedness,  according  to  the  method  and  way  I  had 
conceived  for  myself,  to  return  some  answer.  And 
if  it  had  not  been  to  you  a  trouble— Surely  the  bu- 
siness requires,  from  any  man  in  the  world  in  any 
case,  and  much  more  from  me,  that  there  be  given 
to  it  serious  and  true  answers !  I  mean  such  an- 
swers as  are  not  feigned  in  my  own  thoughts  ;  but 
such  wherein  1  express  the  truth  and  honesty  of  my 
hear^j  [Seems  a  tautology,  and  almost  an  imperti- 
nence, awl  ground  of  suspicion,  your  Highness  ;— 
but  has  perhaps  a  kind  of  meaning  struggling  half- 
developed  in  it.  Many  answers  which  call  and  even 
THisK  themselves  "true"  are  but  "feigned  in  one's  \ 
oum  thoughts"  after  all ;  from  that  to  "the  truthl 
and  honesty  of  heart"  is  still  a  great  way  :  witness 
many  men  in  most  times  ;  witness  almost  all  men  in 
(>:ich  times  as  ours.)  That  is  what  I  mean  by  true 
answers. 

I  did  hope  that  when  I  had  heard  you,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  your  pleasure  to  speak  on  this  head,  I  should 
then,  having  tciken  some  short  note  of  it  as  I  do  [Glan- 
cing at  his  A'otepaper'\,  have  been  in  a  condition, 
this  afternoon  [Would  still  fain  be  o/f .'],— if  it  had 
not  been  a  trouble  to  you— to  return  my  answer,  upon 
a  htile  advisement  with  myself.  But  seeing  you  have 

not  thought  it  convenient  to  proceed  that  way truly 

I  think  I  may  very  well  say,  I  shall  need  to  have  a 
little  thought  about  the  thing  before  returning  answer 
to  it :  lest  our  Debate  should  end  on  my  part  with  a 
very  vain  discourse,  and  with  lightness ;  as  it  is  very 
like  to  do.  [A  Dranw  co.mposing  itself  as  it  gets 
'  Somers,  vi.  35S-7. 


ACTED,  this  J  very  different  from  the  blank-verse  Dra- 
mas-l 

I  say  therefore,  if  you  had  found  good  to  proceed 
farther  in  speaking  of  these  things,  I  should  have 
made  my  own  short  animadversions  on  the  whole, 
this  afternoon,  and  have  made  some  short  reply.  And 
this  would  have  ushered  me  in  not  only  to  give  the 
best  answer  I  couJd,  but  to  make  my  own  objections 
'  too.'  [An  interrogative  look  :  evidently  some  oftu 
must  speak  !     Glyn  steps  forward.} 

Lord  Chief-Justice  Glyn  steps  forward,  speaks 
largely ;  then  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  steps  for- 
ward; and  Nathaniel  Fiennes  steps  forward; 
and  Lord  Broghil  (Earl  of  Orrery  that  is  to  be) 
steps  forward  ;  and  all  speak  largely  :  whom,  not 
to  treat  with  the  indignity  poor  Lenthall  got  from 
us,  we  shall  abridge  down  to  absolute  nothing. 
Good  speaking  too ;  but  without  interest  for  us. 
In  fact  It  is  but  repetition,  under  new  forms,  of  the 
old  considerations  offered  by  heavy  Bulstrode  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  only  idea  of  the 
slightest  novelty  is  this  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Broghil  in  the  rear  of  all  :* 

Lord  Broghil.  "  By  an  Act  already  existing 
(the  11th  of  Henry  VIL),  all  persons  that  obey  a 
'  King  de  facto  '  are  to  be  held  guiltless ;  not  so  if 
they  serve  a  Protector  de  facto.  Think  of  this.— 
And  then  « in  the  7th  and  last  place,'  I  observe ; 
The  Imperial  Crown  of  this  country  and  the  Pre- 
tended King  are  indeed  divorced ;— nevertheless 
persons  divorced  may  come  together  again ;  but  if 
the  person  divorced  be  married  to  another,  there  is 

no  chance  left  of  that !" 

Having  listened  attentively  to  perhaps  some 
three  hours  of  this,  his  Highness,  giving  up  the 
present  afternoon  as  now  hopeless,  makes  brief 
answer. 


The  Lord  Protector.  I  have  very  little  to  say 
to  you  at  this  time.  I  confess  I  shall  never  be  wil- 
ling to  deny  or  defer  those  thingsf  that  come  from 
the  Parliament  to  the  Supreme  Magistrate  [He  ac- 
cepts then  ?],  if  they  come  in  the  bare  and  naked  au- 
thority of  such  an  Assembly  as  is  known  by  that 
name,  and  is  the  representative  of  so  many  people  as 
a  Parliament  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  is. 
I  say  this  ought  to  have  its  weight ;  and  it  hath  so, 
and  ever  will  have  with  me. 

In  all  things  a  man  is  free  to  grant  desires  coming 
from  Parliament.  I  may  say,  inasmuch  as  the 
Parliament  hath  condescended  so  far  as  to  do  me  this 
honour  (a  very  great  one  added  to  the  rest)  of  giving 
me  the  privilege  of  counsel  from  so  many  members 
of  theirs,  so  able,  so  intelligent  of  the  grounds  of 
th'iDgs— [Sentence  breaks  doini} — This  is,  I  say,  a 
very  singular  honour  and  favour  to  me  ;  and  I  wish 
I  may  do,  and  I  hope  I  shall  do,  what  becomes  an 
honest  man  in  giving  an  answer  to  these  things — ac- 
cording to  such  insightf  either  as  I  have,  or  as  God 
shall  give  me,  or  as  I  may  be  helped  into  by  reason- 
ing with  you.  But  indeed  I  did  not  in  vain  allege 
conscience  in  the  first  answer  I  gave  you.  [IVeli .'} 
For  I  must  say,  I  should  be  a  person  very  unworthy 
of  such  favour  if  I  should  prevaricate  in  saying  things 
did  stick  upon  my  conscience.  Which  I  must  still 
say  they  do  !  Only,  I  must  '  also'  say,  I  am  in  the 
best  way  I  could  be  '  in'  for  information  ;  and  I  shall 
gladly  receive  it. 

Here  have  been  divers  things  spoken  by  you  to- 

'  Somen,  p.  363. 

t  Means  '  anythiog— the  Kingship  for  one  thing.' 

I '  Desire  '  in  orig. :  but  there  is  no  sense  in  that 
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day,  with  a  great  deal  of  JDdgment  and  ability  and 
knowledge.  I  think  the  argaments  and  reasonings 
tha:  ritve  been  used  were  upon  the«e  three  heads:* 
J^irsi,  Speakiu?  to  the  thing  simply,  to  the  abstract 
I  notion  of  the  Title,  and  to  the  positive  reasons  upon 
'  which  it  stands.  Then  '»»«m<//y,  Speaking' com- 
'  araiively  of  it,  and  of  the  foundation  of  it :  in  order 
'  show  the  goodness  of  it  comparatively,  '  in  com- 
parison with  our  present  title  and  foundation.'  It  is 
alleged  to  he  so  much  better  than  what  we  now  have  ; 
and  that  it  will  do  the  work  which  this  other  faibin 
And  thirdly.  Some  things  have  been  said  by  way  of 
precaution  ;  which  are  not  arguments  from  the  thing 
itself,  b  t  are  considerations  drawn  from  the  temper 
of  the  English  People,  what  will  gratify  them,  'and 
so  on  ;' — which  is  surely  considerable.  As  also 
'some  things  were  said'  by  way  of  anticipation  of  me 
in  my  answer ;  speaking  to  some  objections  which  oth- 
ers have  made  against  this  proposal.  These  are  things, 
in  themselves  each  of  them  considerable.  [  The  "  ob- 
jections f"  or  the  "  Three  heads"  in  general  ?  Un- 
certain ;  nay  it  is  perhaps  itncertain  to  Oliver  him- 
self '.  He  mainly  means  the  objections,  but  the  other 
also  is  hovering  in  his  head — as  is  sometimes  the  way 
tuith  him.} 

To  answer  objections,  I  know,  is  a  very  weighty 
business;  and  to  make  objections  is  very  easy;  and 
that  will  fall  to  my  part.  And  I  am  sure  I  shall  make 
them  to  men  who  know  somewhat  how  to  answer  them, 
'  to  whom  they  are  not  strange,'  having  already  in  part 
been  suggested  to  them  by  the  Debates  already  had. 
But  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  having  as  well  as  I 
conld  taken  those  things  ILooking  at  his  Notes'}  that 
have  been  spoken — which  truly  are  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  very  learnedly  spoken — I  hope  yon  will  give 
me  a  little  time  to  consider  of  them.  As  to  when  it 
may  be  the  best  time  for  me  to  return  hither  and  meet 
yon  again,  I  shall  leave  that  to  your  consideration. 

Lord  Whitlocke.  "  Your  Highness  will  be 
pleased  to  appoint  your  own  time.' 

TiTE  Lord  Protector.  On  Monday  at  nine  of 
the  clock  I  will  be  ready  to  wait  upon  yon.f 

And  so,  with  many  bows,  exeunt. — Thus  they, 
doing  their  epic  feat,  not  in  the  hexameter  measure, 
on  that  old  Saturday  forenoon,  11  April,  1657  ;  old 
London,  old  England,  sounding  manifoldly  round 
them ; — the  Fifth-Alonarchy  just  locked  in  the 
Tower. 

Our  learned  friend  Bulstrode  says :  '  The  Pro- 
tector often  advised  about  this'  of  the  Kingship 
•  and  other  great  businesses  with  the  Lord  Broghil, 
Pierrepoint'  (Earl  of  Kingston's  Brother,  an  old 
Long-P£irliament  man),  with  '  Whitlocke,  Sir  Char- 
les VVolseiey,  and  Thurloe ;  and  would  be  shut 
up  three  or  four  hours  together  in  private  discourse, 
and  none  were  admitted  to  come  in  to  him.  He 
would  sometimes  be  rery  cheerful  with  them ;  and 
laying  aside  his  greatness,  he  would  be  exceeding 
familiar;  and  by  way  of  diversion  would  make 
verses,  play  at  crambo,  •  with  them,  and  every  one 
must  tr)'  his  fancy.  He  commonly  called  for  to- 
bacco, pipes  and  a  candle,  and  would  now  and  then 
lake  tobacco  himself ;'  which  was  a  very  high  at- 
tempt. '  Then  he  would  fall  again  to  his  serious 
and  great  business'  of  the  Kingship ;  '  and  advise 
with  them  in  those  affairs.  And  this  he  did  often 
with  them ;  and  their  counsel  was  accepted  and*  in 
part '  followed  by  hitn  in  most  of  the  greatest  af- 
fairs— as  it  deserved  to  be.{ 


*  '  Accounts'  «n  one. 

t  Soaeis  Tnu;ts,  tL  3«1-3«3. 


i  Whitlocke,  p.  647. 


SPEECH  X. 

On  Monday,  April  13th,  at  Whitehall,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,*  according  to  agreement  on  Saturday 
la-st,  the  Cornmittee  of  Ninety-nineattend  his  High- 
ness, and  his  Highness  there  speaks  ; — addiessing 
Wbitlocke  as  reporter  of  the  said  Committee  : 

My  Lord — I  think  I  have  a  very  hard  task  on  my 
hand.  Though  it  be  but  to  give  an  account  of  my- 
self, yet  I  see  I  am  beset  on  ail  hands  here.  I  say 
but  to  give  an  account  of  "  myself:"  yet  that  is  a 
business  very  comprehensive  of  others: — 'compre- 
hending' us  all  in  some  sense,  and,  as  the  Parlia- 
ment have  been  pleased  to  shape  it,  comprehending 
all  the  interests  of  these  Three  Nations ! 

I  confess  1  have  two  things  in  view.  The^rsf  is. 
To  relnrn  some  answer  to  what  was  so  well  and  ably 
said  the  other  day  on  behalf  the  Parliament's  putting 
that  Title  in  the  Instrument  of  Settlement.  [Th» 
is  the  First  thing :  what  the  Second  is,  does  not  yet 
for  a  long  tchile  appear  ]  1  hope  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected I  should  answer  everything  that  was  thea 
said  :  because  I  supposed  the  main  things  that  were 
spoken  were  arguments  from  ancient  Constitotinns 
and  Settlements  by  the  Laws ;  in  which  I  am  sure  I 
could  never  be  well  skilled — and  therefore  must  the 
more  ask  pardon  for  what  I  have  already  transgress- 
ed '  in  speaking  of  such  matters,'  or  shall  now  trans- 
gress, through  my  ignorance  of  them,  in  my  '  pres- 
ent' answer  to  you. 

Your  arguments,  which  I  eay  were  chiefly  upon 
the  Law.  seem  to  carry  with  them  a  great  deal  of 
necessary  conclusiveness,  to  inforce  that  one  thing  of 
Kingship.  And  if  your  arguments  come  upon  me  to 
inforce  upon  me  the  ground  of  Necessity — why, 
then,  I  have  no  room  to  answer :  for  what  mnst  be 
must  be !  And  therefore  I  did  reckon  it  much  of 
my  business  to  consider  whether  there  were  such  a 
necessity,  or  would  arise  such  a  necessity,  from 
those  arguments.  It  was  said  :  "  Kingship  is  not  a 
Title,  but  an  oflRce,  so  interwoven  with  the  funda- 
mental Laws  of  this  Nation,  that  they  cannot,  or 
cannot  well  be  executed  and  exercised  without  '  it* 
— partly,  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  a  supposed  ignorance 
which  the  Law  hath  of  any  other  Title.  It  knows 
no  other:  neither  doih  any  know  another.  And, 
by  reciprocation — this  said  Title,  or  Name,  or 
Office,  you  were  fanher  pleased  to  say,  is  understood; 
in  the  dimensions  of  it,  in  the  power  and  preroga- 
tives of  it :  which  are  by  the  Law  made  certain ; 
and  the  Law  can  tell  when  it  [Kingship}  keeps 
within  compass,  and  when  it  exceeds  its  limits.  And 
the  Law  knowing  this,  the  People  can  know  it  also. 
And  the  People  do  love  what  they  know.  And  it 
will  neither  be  pro  salute  pojmli,  nor  for  our  safety, 
to  obtrude  upon  the  People  what  they  do  not  nor  can- 
not understand." 

It  was  said  also,  "  That  the  People  have  always, 
by  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  been  unwil- 
ling to  vary  names — seeing  they  love  settlement  and 
known  names,  as  was  said  before."  And  there 
were  two  good  instances  given  of  that :  the  one,  ia 
King  James's  time,  about  his  desire  to  alter  some- 
what of  the  Title :  and  the  other  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, where  they  being  otherwise  rationally  moved 
to  adopt  the  word  "Representative"  instead  of  "Par- 
liament," refused  it  for  the  same  reason.  [LenthaU 
tries  to  blush.}  It  was  said  also,  "  That  the  holding 
to  this  word  doth  strengthen  the  '  new'  Settlement ; 
for  hereby  there  is  not  anything  de  novo  done,  but 
merely  things  are  revolved  in  their  old  current."  It 
was  said,  "  That  it  is  the  security  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  that  it  secures  all  who  act  under 
*  At '  eight,'  saj  the  Journals,  rii.  532. 
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him."     Truly  these  are  the  principal  of  those  grounds 

that  were  offVred  the  other  day,  so  far  as  1  do  re- 
collect. 

I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  refel  rhose  grounds  ;  they 
are  so  strong  and  rational.  But  if  I  am  to  be  able 
to  make  any  answer  to  them,  I  must  not  grant  that 
they  are  ii 'ce^.-arily  conclusive  ;  I  must  take  them 
Only  a>  ar;<uiri('iiis  which  perhaps  have  in  them  much 
conveniency,  much  probability  towards  conclusive- 
ness. For  if  a  remedy  or  expedient  may  be  found, 
they  are  not  of  necessity,  they  dre  not  inevitable 
grounds  :  and  if  not  necessary  or  concluding  grounds, 
why  then  they  will  hang  upon  the  reason  of  expedi- 
ency or  conveniency.  And  if  so,  I  shall  have  a  lit- 
tle liberty  'to  speak;'  otherwise  I  am  concluded 
before  I  speak.  Therefore  it  will  behove  me  to  say 
■what  I  can,  Why  these  are  not  necessary  reasons; 
■why  they  are  not — why  it*  is  not  (I  should  say)  so 
interwoven  in  the  Laws  but  thai  the  Laws  may  still 
be  executed  as  justly,  and  as  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people,  and  answering  all  objections 
equally  well,  without  such  a  Title  as  with  it.  And 
then,  when  I  have  done  that,  J  shall  only  take  the 
liberty  to  say  a  word  or  two  for  my  own  grounds. f 
And  when  I  have  said  what  I  can  say  as  to  that  '  lat- 
ter point' — I  hope  you  will  think  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  say.  [JVot  convenient  to  spkak  everything 
in  so  ticklish  a  predicament ;  with  Deputations  of 
a  Hundred  Ofirers,  and  so  many  ^'scrupulous  fel- 
lows," "  considerable  in  their  oion  conceit,"  glaring 
into  the  business,  with  eyes  much  sharper  than  they 
are  deep  ! 

Truly  though  King.ship  be  not  a  '  mere'  Title,  but 
the  Name  of  an  Office  which  runs  through  the 
'  whole  of  the  '  Law  ;  yet  is  it  not  so  ratione  nomi- 
nis,  by  reason  of  the  name,  but  by  reason  of  what 
the  name  signifies.  It  is  a  name  of  Office  plainly 
implying  a  Supreme  Authority:  is  it  more  ;  or  can 
it  be  stretched  to  more  *?  1  say,  it  is  a  Name  of 
Office  plainly  implying  the  Supreme  Authority  :  and 
if  so,  why  then  I  should  suppose — I  am  not  peremp- 
tory in  anything  that  is  matter  of  deduction  or  infer- 
ence of  my  own — but  I  should  suppose  that  whatso- 
ever name  hath  been  or  shall  be  the  Name  under 
which  the  Supreme  Authority  acts  \^Sentence 
abruptly  stops  ;  the  conclusion  being  visible  without 
speech  ?]  Why,  I  say,  if  it  had  been  those  Four  or 
Five  Letters,  or  whatever  else  it  had  been —  !  That 
signification  goes  to  the  thing,  certainly  it  does; 
and  not  to  the  name,  [Certaiidy  f^  Why,  then, 
there  can  no  more  be  said  but  this :  As  such  a  Title 
hath  been  fixed,  so  it  may  be  unfixed.  And  certainly 
ir.  the  right  of  the  Authority,  I  mean  the  Legislative 
Power — in  the  right  of  the  Legislative  Power,  1 
think  the  vVnthority  that  could  christen  it  with  such 
a  name  could  have  called  it  by  another  name.  There- 
fore the  name  is  only  derived  from  that  'Authority.' 
And  certainly  they,  '  the  primary  Legislative  Author- 
ity,' had  the  disposal  of  it,  and  might  have  detract- 
ed'from  it,' changed  '  it ;' — and  I  hope  it  will  be 
no  oH'ence  t  o  say  to  you,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
"So  may  you."  And  if  it  be  so  that  you  may,  why 
then  I  say,  there  is  nothing  of  necessity  in  your  ar- 
gument;  and  all  turns  on  consideration  of  the  expe- 
dience of  it.     [Js  the  Kingship  expedient  ?]  . 

Truly  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  choose,  if  it  were 
the  original  question — which  I  hope  is  aliogeiher  out 
of  the  question  [His  Highness  means  afar  off,  in  a 
polite  manner,  "  You  don'' t  pretend  that  I  still  need 
to  be  made  Protector  by  you  or  by  any  creature .'"], — 

*  The  Kingship  :  his  Highness  finds  that  the  grammar  will 
require  to  be  attended  to. 

t  'Grounds'  originating  with  mysolf  independently  of 
yours.  Is  this  the  "  second  "  thing,  whieh  hi.'!  Highness  had 
in  view,  but  did  not  specify  after  the  "first,"  when  he  started? 
The  issue  proves  it  to  be  so. 


I  had  rather  have  any  Name  from  this  Parliament 
than  any  other  name  without  it :  so  much  do  I  value 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament.  And  I  believe  all 
men  are  of  my  mind  in  that ;  I  believe  the  Nation  is 
very  much  of  my  mind — though  it  be  an  uncertain 
way  of  arguing,  what  mind  they  are  of*  I  think  we 
may  say  it  without  ofi'ence  ;  for  1  would  give  none  ! 
[No  offence  to  you.  Honourable  Gentlemen,  who  are 
here  by  function,  to  interpret  and  signify  the  Mind  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  vay  difficult  to  do  .'] — Though  the 
Parliament  be  the  truest  way  to  know  what  the  mind 
of  the  Nation  is,  yet  if  the  Parliament  will  be  pleased 
to  give  me  a  liberty  to  reason  for  myself  ;  and  if  that 
be  one  of  your  arguments — ["  That  .•"  what,  your 
Highness  1  That  the  mind  of  the  Nation,  well  inter- 
preted by  this  Parliament,  is  really  for  a  King  ? 
Tliat  our  Laws  cannot  go  on  without  a  King?  His 
Highness  means  the  former  nuiinly,  but  means  the 
latter  too  ;  means  several  things  together,  us  his  man- 
ner  sometimes  is,  in  abstruse  cases/'] — I  hope  I  may 
urge  against  that  the  reason  of  my  own  mind  is  not 
quite  to  that  effect.  But  I  do  say  undoubtingly  (let  us 
think  about  other  things,  'about  the  mind  of  the  Na- 
tion and  such  like,'  what  we  will),  what  the  Parlia- 
ment settles  is  what  will  run,  '  and  have  currency,' 
through  the  T^aw  ;  and  will  lead  the  thread  of  Govern- 
ment through  this  Land  equally  well  as  what  hath 
been.  For  I  consider  that  what  hath  been  was  upoa 
the  same  account,  '  by  the  same  authority.'  Save 
that  there  hath  been  some  long  continuance  of  the 
thing  [This  thing  of  Kingship],  it  is  but  upon  the 
same  account !  It  had  its  origin  somewhere  !  And 
it  was  with  consent  of  the  whole — there  is  the  ori- 
ginal of  it.  And  consent  of  the  whole  will  'still,'  I 
say,  be  the  needle  that  will  lead  the  thread  through 
all  [The  same  tailor-metaphm- a  second  time.]  and  I 
think  no  man  will  pretend  right  against  it,  or  wrong! 

And  if  so,  then,  under  favour  to  me,  I  think  these 
arguments  from  the  Law  are  all  not  as  o(  necessity, 
but  are  to  be  understood  as  of  conveniency.  It  is  in 
your  power  to  dispose  and  settle  ;  and  beforehand 
we  can  have  confidence  that  what  you  do  settle  will 
be  as  authentic  as  the  things  that  were  of  old — espe- 
cially as  this  individual  thing,  the  Name,  or  Title — 
according  to  the  Parliament's  appointment.  *  Is  not 
this  so  1  It  is  question  not  of  necessity ;  we  have 
power  to  settle  it  as  conveniency  directs.'  Why  then, 
there  will  (with  leave)  be  way  made  for  me  to  ofler 
a  reason  or  two  to  the  other  considerations  you  ad- 
duced :  otherwise,  I  say  my  mouth  is  slopped  !  [His 
Highness  is  plunging  in  deep  brakes  and  imbrog- 
lios ;  hopes,  however,  that  he  now  sees  daylight 
athwart  them] 

There  are  very  many  inforcemenfs  to  carry  on  this 
thing.  [Thing  of  the  Kingship  ]  But  I  suppose  it 
will  'have  to'  stand  on  its  expediency — Truly  I 
should  have  urged  one  consideration  more  which  I 
forgot  [Looks  over  his  shoulder  in  the  jungle,  and 
bethinks  him  .'], — namely,  the  argument  not  of  reason 
only,  but  of  experience.  It  is  a  short  one,  but  it  is  a 
true  one  (under  favour,)  and  is  known  to  you  all  in 
the  fact  of  it  (under  favour)  [A  damnable  iteration  ; 
but  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted]  :  That  the  Su- 
preme Authority  going  by  another  Name  and  under 
another  Title  than  that  of  King  hath  been,  why  it 
hath  been  already  twice  complied  with  '  [Long  Par- 
liament, called  "  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England  " 
found  compliance  ;  and  now  the  "  Protectorate" 
finds.]  '  Twice  :  under  the  Custodes  Libertatis 
jinglia;,  and  also  since  I  exercised  the  place,  it  hath 
been  complied  with.  And  truly  I  may  say  that  al- 
most universal  obedience  hath  been  given  by  all  ranks 

*  Naturally  a  delicate  subject :  some  a.ssert  the  Nation  ha» 
never  recognized  his  Highneiis— his  Highness  being  of  a  veiy 
dificrent  opinion  indeed ! 
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and  sorts  of  men  to  both.  Now  this  *  on  tb«  part  of 
both  these  Authorities,'  was  a  beginning  with  ihe 
highest  degree  of  Magistracy  at  ih*-  first  alteration  ; 
and  '  at  a  time'  when  that  'Kingship'  was  the  name 
'  established  :'  and  the  new  Name,  though  it  was  tbe 
name  of  an  invisible  thin?,  the  v«-ry  Name,  I  say, 
H  as  obeyed,  did  pa^s  current,  was  received  and  did 

rry  on  the  'Public  Justice  of  the  Nation.  I  re- 
jiiember  very  well,  my  Lords  the  Judges  were  some- 
what startled  :  yet  upon  consideration — if  I  mistake 
not — I  believe  so — they,  there  being  among  them 
without  reflection)  as  able  and  as  learned  as  have 

t  there — though  they  did,  I  confess,  at  first,  demur 

little — they  did  receive  satisfaciion,  and  did  act  as 

said  before.  [Unttrut  this  extraordinary  withe 
wj  a  sentence  ;  you  will  find  it  not  inextricable,  and 
very  characteristic  of  Olive)  .']  And  as  for  my  own 
part  [J/y  owk  Protectorate'],  I  profess  I  think  I  may 
say  :  Since  the  beginning  of  that  change — though  1 
should  be  loath  to  speak  anything  vainly — but  since 
the  beginning  of  that  change  to  this  day,  I  do  not 
think  there  hath  been  a  freer  procedure  of  the  Lawo, 
sot  even  in  those  years  called,  and  not  unworthily, 
the  "  Halcyon  Days  of  Peace" — from  the  Twentieth 
of  Elizabeth  to  King  James's  and  King  Charles's 
time.  I  do  not  think  bui  the  Laws  have  proceeded 
with  as  much  freedom  and  justice,  and  with  less  of 
private  solicitation,  since  I  came  to  the  Government, 
as  they  did  in  those  years  so  named — '  Halcyon.'  I 
do  not  think,  under  favour — [His  HighTuss  gets  more 
emphatic']  that  the  laws  had  a  freer  exercise,  more 
uninterrupted  by  any  hand  of  Power,  in  those  years 
than  now :  or  that  the  Judge  has  been  less  solicited 
by  letters  or  private  interpositions  either  of  my  own 
or  other  men's  in  double  so  many  years  in  all  those 
times  ♦  named'  "  of  Peace  !"  [Sentence  involving  an 
ineurabU  Irish-bull ;  the  head  of  it  eating  the  tail 
of  it,  like  a  Serpentof- Eternity  ;  but  the  meaning 
Aining  very  clear  through  iti  contortions  neverthe- 
less .']  And  if  more  of  my  Lords  the  Judges  were 
here  than  now  are, they  could  tell  us  perhaps  somewhat 

farther.* And  therefore  Isay.underfavoar:  These 

two  Experiences  do  manifestly  show  that  it  is  not  a 
Title,  though  never  so  interwoven  with  our  Laws, 
that  makes  the  Law  to  have  its  free  passage  and  to 
do  its  office  wiihont  interruption  (as  we  venture  to 
to  think  it  is  now  doin?) :  '  not  a  Title,  no;'  and  if 
a  Parliament  shall  determine  that  another  Name  run 
through  the  Laws,  I  believe  it  will  run  with  as  free 
a  passage  as  this  '  of  King  ever  did.'  Which  in  ail 
I  have  to  say  upon  that  head 

And  if  this  be  so,  then  truly  other  things  may  faH 
under  a  more  indifferent  consideration  :t  and  so  I 
shall  arrive  '  at  the  Second  thing  T  had  in  view,'  at 
some  issue  of  answering  for  myself  in  this  great  mat- 
ter. And  all  this  while,  nothing  that  I  say  doth  any 
way  determine  as  to  my  final  resolution,  or  '  intimate 
any  '  thought  against  the  Parliament's  wisdom  in  this 
matter ;  but  '  endeavoureth '  really  and  honestly  and 
plainly  towards  such  an  answer  as  may  be  fit  for  me 
to  give.  The  Parliament  desires  to  have  this  Title. 
It  hath  stuck  with  me,  and  doth  yet  stick.  And  truly, 
as  I  hinted  the  other  day,J  it  seemed  as  if  your  ar- 
guments to  me  did  partly  give  positive  grounds  for 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  partly  comparative  grounds  ; 
statin?  the  matter  as  you  werr  then  pleased  to  do — 
for  which  I  gave  no  cause  that  I  know  of,  that  is,  for 
comparing  the  effects  of  Kinsship  with  those  of  such 
a  Name  as  I  at  present  bear,  with  '  those  of  the 
Protectorship  '  to  wit.'  I  say  I  hoj>e  it  will  not  be 
understood    that  I    contend    for   the  name  ;    or  for 

*  ReJbrm  of  Chancery ;  improvements  made  in  Law. 

t '  Other  thines.'  your  other  arguments,  may  lo«e  a  great 
deal  of  their  formidable  air  of  cogency,  as  if  Necessity  heisclf 
were  hacking  them. 

X  Saturday  last,  day  beiiore  Yesterday. 


any  name,  or  anything  'of  a  merely  extraneous 
nature ;'  but  truly  and  plainly  *  for  the  substance 
of  the  business' — if  I  speak  as  in  the  Lord's 
presence;  ay,  in  all  right  things,  as  a  person  under 
the  disposal  of  the  Providence  of  God — neither 
"naming"  one  thing  nor  other;  but  only  endea- 
vouring to  gi>c  fit  answer  as  to  this  proposed  Name 
or  Title.*  For  1  ho|«  I  do  not  desire  to  give  a  rule 
to  anybody — 'much  less  to  the  Parliament.'  I  pro- 
fessed I  had  not  been  able — and  I  truly  profess  I  have 
not  yet  been  able — to  give  a  rule  to  myself  '  in  regard 
to  your  Proposal.*  I  would  be  understood  in  this. 
[  Tea,  your  Highness  "  That  it  is  not  doubt  of  the 
ParlianunVsirisdom  ;  that  it  is  not  vain  preference 
or  postponence  of  one  'name''  to  another  ;  but  doubt 
as  to  the  substantial  expediency  of  the  thing  proposed, 
uncertainty  as  to  Chxts  toili  and  monition  in  regard 
to  it — that  has  made  and  still  makes  me  tpeak  w 
this  uncomfortable,  haggling,  struggling  and  wrig- 
gling manner.  It  is  no  easy  thing  forcing  one's  tcay 
through  a  jungle  cf  suck  depth!  An  affair  of 
Courtship  moreover,  vAieh  grows  and  has  to  grow  by 
the  very  handling  of  it !  I  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  this"] 

I  am  a  man  standing  in  the  Place  I  am  in  [Clearly, 
yottr  Highness]  ;  which  Place  I  undertook  not  so 
much  out  of  hope  of  doing  any  good,  as  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  mischief  and  evil  [JVote  this] — which 
I  did  .«ee  was  imminent  on  the  Nation.  I  s<iy  we 
were  running  headlong  into  confusion  and  disorder, 
and  woidd  necessarily  '  have  run'  into  blood  ;  and  f 
was  passive  to  those  that  desired  me  to  undertake 
the  Place  which  I  now  have.  [fVith  tones,  with  a 
look  of  sorrow,  solemnity  and  nobleness  ;  the  brave 
Oliver .']  A  Place,  I  say,  not  so  much  of  doins: 
good — which  a  man  lawfully  may,  if  he  deal  delibe- 
rately with  God  and  his  own  conscience — a  man  may 
(I  say)  lawfully,  if  he  deal  deliberately  with  God  and 
his  own  conscience;  a  man  may  lawfully,  as  the 
case  may  be  (though  it  is  a  very  tickle  case),  desire 
a  Place  10  do  good  in !  [  fVindow  once  more  into 
his  Highness .'  "  TSckle  "  «*  the  old  form  cf  tick- 
lish :  "  a  tickle  rase  indeed,"  his  Highness  candidly 
allotcs  ;  yet  a  case  which  do^  occur — shame  and  wo 
to  him,  the  poor  cowardly  Pedant,  tied  up  in  cobtcebs 
and  tapethrums,  that  neglects  it  when  it  Joes  ']  I  pro- 
fess I  had  not  that  apprehension,  when  I  undertook 
the  Place,  that  I  could  so  much  do  good  ,  but  I  did 
think  I  might  prevent  imminent  evil. — And  therefore 
I  am  not  contending  for  one  "  name  "  compared 
with  another  ; — and  therefore  have  nothing  to  answer 
to  any  arguments  that  were  used  for  preferring  '  the 
name '  Kingship  to  Protectorship.  For  1  should 
almost  think  any  "  name  "  were  better  than  my 
"  Name  ;"  and  I  should  altogether  think  any  person 
fitter  than  lam  for  such  business  [Yottr  His^ness  ? — 
But  St.  Paul  too  professed  himself  "the  chief  of  sig- 
ners,"— and  has  not  been  altogether  thought  to  "  cant" 
in  doing  so  f] — and  I  compliment  not,  God  knows  ii! 
But  this  I  should  say,  that  I  do  think,  you,  in  the  set- 
tling of  the  peace  and  liberties  of  this  Nation,  which 
cries  as  loud  upon  you  as  ever  Nation  did  for  some- 
what that  may  beget  a  consistence,  '  ought  to  attend 
to  that ;'  otherwise  the  Nation  will  fail  in  pieces ! 
And  in  that,  so  far  as  I  can,  I  am  ready  to  serve  not 
as  a  King  but  as  Constable  •  if  you  like  !  For  truly 
I  have,  as  before  God,  often  thought  that  I  could  not 
tell  what  my  business  was,  nor  what  I  was  in  the 
place  I  stood  in,  save  comparing  myself  to  a  good 
Constable,  set  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  P:irish.  [Hear 
his  Highness  !   And  truly  this  hath  been  my  content 

•  The  original  (Somers,  vi.  368)  uninteHigible.  illegible 
eKcept  with  the  powerfullest  lenset.  yields  at  Jast — with  some 
slight  changes  of  the  points  and  so  forth — this  sense  as 
(trnggUng  at  the  bottom  of  it 
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and  satisfaction  in  the  troubles  I  have  undergone, 
That  you  yel  have  peace. 

Why  now,  truly — If  I  may  advise — I  wish  to  God 
you  may  be  so  happy  as  to  keep  the  peace  still  !♦  If 
you  cannot  aitain  to  such  perfection  as  to  accomplish 
this  '  that  we  are  now  upon,'  1  wish  to  God  we  may 
Btill  have  peace — that  1  do  !  But  "  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness" are  shown  in  "  meekness  ;"  a  better  thing 

than  we  are  aware  of! 1  say  therefore,  I  do  judge 

for  myself  there  is  no  such  necessity  of  this  Name  of 
King ;  for  the  other  Names  may  do  as  well  I  judge 
for  myself.  I  must  say  a  little  (I  think  I  have  some- 
what of  conscience  to  answer  as  to  the  matter),  why 
I  cannot  undertake  this  Name.  [IVe  are  now  fairly 
entered  upon  the  Second  head  of  method. '\  And  truly 
I  must  needs  ^o  a  little  out  of  the  way,  to  come  to  my 
reasons.  And  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  them 
when  I  have  told  you  them.  And  I  shall  deal  seri- 
ously, as  before  God. 

If  you  do  not  all  of  you,  I  am  sure  some  of  you  do, 
and  it  behoves  me  to  say  that  I  do,  "know  my  call- 
ing from  the  lirst  to  this  day."  I  was  a  person  who, 
from  my  lirst  employment,  was  suddenly  preferred 
and  lifted  up  from  lesser  trusts  to  greater;  from  my 
first  being  a  Ca|)tain  of  a  Troop  of  Horse  ;  and  did 
labour  as  well  as  I  could  to  discharge  my  trust;  and 
God  ble.'ssed  me  '  therein'  as  it  pleased  Him.  And  I 
did  truly  and  i)lainly — and  in  a  way  of  foolish  sim- 
plicity, as  it  was  judged  by  very  great  and  wise  men, 
and  good  men  too — de.sire  to  make  my  instruments 
help  me  in  that  work.  And  I  will  deal  plainly  with 
you  :  I  had  a  very  worthy  Friend  then;  and  he  was 
a  very  noble  person,  and  I  know  his  memory  is  very 
grateful  to  all — Mr.  John  Hampden.  [Hear,  hear  ; 
— a  notable  piece  of  History .']  At  my  first  going 
out  into  this  engagement, i  I  saw  our  men  were  beat- 
en at  every  hand.  I  did  indeed  ;  and  desired  him 
that  he  would  make  some  additions  to  my  Lord  Es- 
sex's Army,  of  some  new  regiments;  and  I  told  him 
I  would  be  serviceable  to  him  in  bringing  such  men 
in  as  I  thought  had  a  spirit  that  would  do  something 
in  the  work.  This  is  very  true  that  I  tell  you  ;  God 
knows  I  lie  not4  "  Your  troops,"  said  I,  "  are  most 
of  them  old  decayed  serving-tnen,  and  tapsters,  and 
such  kind  of  fellows;  and,"  said  I,  "their  troops  are 
Gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons  and  persons  of  qual- 
ity :  do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base  and 
mean  fellows  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentle- 
men, that  have  honour  and  courage  and  resolution  in 
them  V  Truly  I  did  represent  to  him  in  this  man- 
ner conscientiously  ;  and  truly  I  did  tell  him  :  "  You 
must  get  men  of  a  spirit :  and  take  it  not  ill  what  I 
Bay — I  know  you  will  not — of  a  spirit  that  is  likely 
to  go  on  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go  : — or  else  you 
will  be  beaten  still."  I  told  him  so  ;  I  did  truly.  He 
was  a  wis '  and  worthy  person  ;  and  he  did  think  that 
I  talKed  a  good  notion,  but  an  impracticable  one. 
[Very  natural  in  Mr.  Hampden,  if  I  recollect  him 
well  your  Highness  !  With  his  close  thin  lips,  and 
very  vigilant  eyes  ;  with  his  clear  official  under- 
standing ;  lively  sensibilities  to  "  unspotted  charac- 
ter," "safe  courses"  Sfc,  Sfc.  A  very  brave  man  ; 
but  formidably  thick-guilted.  and  with  pincer-lips, 
and  eyes  very  vigilant  — Alas,  there  is  no  possibili- 
ty for  poor  Columbus  at  any  of  the  Public  Offices, 
till  once  he  become  an  Actuality,  and  say,  "  Here 
IS  the  America  I  was  telling  you  of/"}  Truly  1  told 
him  I  could  do  somewhat  in  it.     I  did  so — 'did  this 

*  If  T  may  advise,  I  should  say  the  purport  and  rouI  of  our 
■whole  inquiry  at  present  ought  to  be  that  of  keejjing  the  peace. 

f  KntcTprise, 

t  A  notable  clause  of  a  sentence,  this  latter  too  :  physiog- 
nomic enough  ;— and  perhaps  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
by  a  modern  reader.  The  old  phraise,  still  current  in  remote 
quarters,  "  It's  no  lie,"  which  signifien  an  emphatic  and  even 
courteous  assent  and  affirmation,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


somewhat .-'  and  truly  I  must  needs  say  this  to  yoii, 
'  The  result  was,' — impute  it  to  what  you  please — I 
raised  such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them, 
as  made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did  ;  [7Jl« 
Ironsides  ;  yea  .']  and  from  that  day  forward,  I  must 
say  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten,  and  wherever 
they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat  con- 
tinually. [Yea.']  And  truly  this  is  matter  of  praise 
to  God  : — and  it  hath  some  instruction  in  it,  To  own 
men  who  are  religious  and  godly.  And  so  many  of 
them  as  are  jieaceably  and  honestly  and  quietly  dis- 
posed to  live  within  '  rules  oP  Government,  and  will 
be  subject  to  those  Gospel  rules  of  obeying  Magis- 
trates and  living  under  Authority — [Sentence  catches 
fire  abruptly,  and  explodes  here'] — I  reckon  no  God- 
liness without  that  circle  !  Withuut  that  spirit,  let  it 
pretend  what  it  will,  it  is  diabolical,  it  is  devilish,  it 
is  from  diabolical  spirits,  from  the  depth  of  Satan's 
wickedness* — [Checks  himself] — Why  truly  I  need 
not  say  more  tjian  to  apply  all  thisf  '  to  the  business 
we  have  in  hand.' 

1  will  be  bold  to  apply  this  to  our  present  purpose, 
because  it  is  my  all !  1  could  say  as  all  the  world  says, 
and  run  headily  upon  anything;  but  I  must  tender 
this  '  my  present  answer'  to  you  as  a  thing  that  sways 
upon  my  conscience  ;  or  else  I  were  a  knave  and  a 
deceiver.  '  Well ;'  I  tell  you  there  are  such  men  in 
this  Nation  ;  godly  men  of  the  same  spirit,  men  that 
will  not  be  beaten  down  by  a  worldly  or  carnal  spirit 
while  they  keep  their  integrity.  And  1  deal  plainly 
and  faithfully  with  you,  '  when  I  say  :'  I  cannot  think 
that  God  would  bless  an  undertaking  of  anything, 
'  Kingship  or  whatever  else,'  which  would  justly 
and  with  cause,  grieve  them.  True,  they  may  be 
troubled  without  cause  ; — and  I  must  be  a  slave  if  I 
should  comply  with  any  such  humour  as  that.  [Leaves 
the  matter  open  still .']  But  I  say  there  are  honest 
men  and  faithful  men,  true  to  the  great  things  of  the 
Government,  namely  the  Liberty  of  the  People,  giving 
them  what  is  due  to  them,  and  protecting  this  Inter- 
est (and  I  think  verily  God  will  bless  you  for  what 
you  have  done  in  that) — [Sentence  broken  :  try  it 
another  way} — But  if  I  know,  as  indeed  I  do,  that 
very  generally  good  men  do  not  swallow  this  Title, — 
though  really  it  is  no  part  of  their  goodness  to  be 
unwilling  to  submit  to  what  a  Parliament  shall  settle 
over  them,  yel  1  must  say.  it  is  my  duty  and  my  con- 
science to  beg  of  you  that  there  may  be  no  hard 
things  put  upon  me:  things,  I  mean,  hard  to  them, 
which  they  cannot  swallow.  [The  Young  lAidy 
will  and  she  will  not .']  If  the  Nation  may  be  as 
well  provided  for  without  these  things  we  have  been 
speaking  of  [Kingships,  Sfc.,"]  as,  according  to  my 
apprehensions  it  may, — 'then'  truly  I  think  it  will  be 
no  sin  in  you,  it  will  be  to  you  as  it  was  to  David  in 
another  case,j  "  no  grief  of  heart  in  time  coming," 
that  you  have  a  tenderness,  even  possibly  (if  it  be 
their  weakness)  to  the  weakness  of  those  who  have 
integrity  and  honesty  and  uprightness,  and  who  are 
not  carried  away  with  the  hurries  I  see  some  taken 
with — ["A  Standard  lifted  up  "  the  other  day  f 
IVehave  had  to  turn  the  key  upon  them,  in  Chepstow, 
in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere] — that  think  their  virtue 
lies  in  despising  Authority,  in  opposing  it !  I  think 
you  will  be  the  better  able  to  root  out  of  this  Nation 
that  'disobedient'  spirit  and  principle — and  to  do 
so  is  as  desirable  as  anything  in  this  world — by  com- 
plying, indulging,  and  being  patient  to  the  weakness 

'  Not '  height  of  Jotham's  wickedness,'  as  the  la2y  Reporter 
has  it.  Jotham  was  not  '  wicked  '  at  all  {Judges,  c.  9.)  Nay 
Ihe  lazy  Reporter  corrects  himself  elsewhere — if  he  had  not 
been  asleep  !  Compare  p.  369,  line  16,  of  Somera,  with  p. 
38,i,  line  2. 

t'  This '  of  ny  old  proposal  to  Mr.  Hampden  ;  and  how  good 
it  is  to  '  own  men  who  are  religious  and  godly.' 

\  Ndbal's  and  Abigail's  case  {I  Samuel,  sky,  SI.) 
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and  infirmities  of  men  who  have  been  faithfti],  and 
have  bled  all  along  ia  this  Cause ; — aod  who 
are  faithful,  and  will  oppose  all  op[iositions  (I  am 
confident  of  it)  to  the  things  that  arc  Fundamentals 
io  your  Government,  in  your  Settlement  for  Civil 
and  Gospel  Liberties.  [_Not  ill  said,  your  Highness: 
and  really  could  not  totU  be  better  thought  f  The 
moral  is:  "As  my  old  Ironsides,  men  fearing  God 
proved  the  successful  soldiers  ;  so  in  all  things  it  is 
men  fearing  God  that  we  must  get  to  enlist  unth  us. 
Without  these  we  are  lost ;  with  these,  if  they  will 
be  soldiers  with  us  (not  noisy  mutineers  like  Wild- 
man,  Harrison  and  Company,  but  true  soldiers, 
rational  persons  that  will  learn  discipline) — ice  shall 
as  heretofore,  hope  to  prevail  against  the  whole 
world  and  the  Devil  to  boot,  and  '  never  be  beaten 
at  all,"  no  more  than  the  Ironsides  were.  See  there- 
fare,  that  you  do  not  disaffect  them.  Mount  no 
foolish  cockade  or  ^ngship,  which  can  convert  them, 
rational,  obedient  men,  true  in  all  essential  points, 
into  mutineers."} 

I  coafesi,  for  it  behoves  me  to  deal  plainly  with  you 
lYoung  Ijady  now  flings  a  little  teei^t  into  the 
other  scale, — and  the  Sentence  trips  itself  once  or 
twice  before  it  can  get  started.'] — I  must  confess  I 
would  say — I  hope  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in 
this,  for  indeed  I  must  be  tender  in  what  I  say  to 
such  an  audience  ; — I  say  1  would  have  it  understood. 
That  in  this  argument  I  do  not  make  a  parallel  between 
men  of  a  ditferent  mind,  *  mere  dissentient  individ- 
J.a*  nals,'  and  a  Parliament,  '  as  to,'  Which  shall  have 
their  desires.  I  know  there  is  no  comparison.  Nor 
t  can  it  be  urged  upon  me  that  my  words  have  the 
f  least  colour  that  way.  For  the  Parliament  seems  to 
,  have  given  me  liberty  to  say  whatever  is  on  my  mind 
ll  to  you  ;  as  that  '  indeed'  is  a  tender  of  my  bumble 
reasons  and  judgment  and  opinion  to  them:  and 
now  if  I  think  these  objectors  to  the  Kingship*  are 
such  '  as  I  describe,'  and  '  that  they'  will  be  such  ; 
'  if  I  think'  that  they  are  faithful  servants  and  will  be 
so  to  the  Supreme  Authority,  and  the  Legislative 
wheresoever  it  is — if,  I  say,  I  should  not  tell  you, 
knowing  their  minds  to  be  so,  then  I  should  not  be 
faithful.  I  am  bound  to  tell  it  to  you,  tf  the  end  you 
may  report  it  to  the  Parliament  [Parliament  very 
jealous  lest  the  Army  be  thought  of  greater  weight 
than  it.     We  try  to  carry  the  scales  eoen.'\ 

I  will  now  say  something  for  myself.  As  for  my 
own  mind  I  do  profess  it,  I  am  not  a  man  scrupulous 
about  words,  or  names,  or  such  things.  I  have  not 
'  hitherto  clear  direction'f — But  as  I  have  the  Word 
of  God,  and  I  hope  shall  ever  have,  for  the  rule  of  ray 
conscience,  for  my  information  and  direction;  so, 
truly,  if  men  have  been  led  into  dark  paths  [As  this 
matter  of  the  .kingship  is  to  me  even  now  ;  very 
"  dark"  and  undecidable  .']  through  the  providence 
and  dispensations  of  God — why  surely  it  is  not  to  be 
objected  to  a  man !  For  who  can  love  to  walk  in  the 
dark  1  But  providence  doth  often  so  dispose.  And 
though  a  man  may  impute  his  own  folly  and  blind- 
ness to  Providence  sinfully — yet  this  must  be  at  a 
rain's  own  peril.  This  case  may  be  that  it  is  the 
Providence  of  God  that  doth  lead  men  in  darkness ! 
I  must  needs  say  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence of  Providence  ;  and  though  such  experience  is 
no  rule  without  or  against  the  Word,  yet  it  is  a  very 
good  expositor  of  the  Word  in  many  cases.  {Yes, 
my  brave  one  .^ 

Truly  the  Providence  of  God  hath  lain  aside  this 

Title  of  King  providentially  de  facto :  and  that  not  by 

sudden  humour  or  passion  ;  but  it  hath  been  by  issue 

of  as  great  deliberation  as  ever  was  in  a  Nation.     It 

*  '  They  '  in  ang. 

t  Coagulated  Jargon  (Somen,  p.  370)  is  almost  worth  look- 
mg  at  here :— never  was  such  a  Reporter  since  the  Tower  of 
Bab«l  felL 


hath  been  by  issue  of  Ten  or  Twelve  Years  Citil 
War,  wherein  much  blood  hath  been  ahed.  I  will 
not  dispute  the  justice  of  it  when  it  was  done  ;  nor 
need  I  tell  you  what  my  opinion  is  in  the  case  were 
it  de  novo  to  be  done.  iSomewhcU  grim  expression 
of  face,  your  Highness.']  But  if  it  be  at  all  dispu- 
table ;  and  a  man  comes  and  finds  that  God  in  His 
severity  hath  not  only  eradicated  a  whole  Family, 
and  thrust  them  out  of  the  land,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  Himself,  but  also  hath  made  the  issue  and 
close  of  that  to  be  the  very  eradication  of  a  name  or 
Title — !  Which  de  facto  is  '  the  case.'  Tt  was  not 
done  by  me,  nor  by  them  that  tendered  me  the  Gov- 
ernment I  now  act  in  :  it  was  done  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament— that  was  it. »  And  God  hath  seemed  Pro- 
vidential, '  seemed  to  appear  as  a  Providence,'  not 
ouly  in  striking  at  the  Family  but  at  the  name.  And, 
as  I  said  before,  it  is  blotted  oat:  it  is  a  thing  cast 
out  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  hath  been  kept  oat 
to  this  day.  And  as  Jude  saiih,  in  another  case, 
speaking  of  abominable  sins  that  should  be  in  the 
Latter  Timesf — he  doth  farther  say,  when  he  comes 
to  exhort  the  Saints,  he  tells  thera — they  should 
•'  hate  even  the  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh. "J 

I  beseech  you  think  not  that  I  bring  this  as  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  anything.  God  hath  seeraed  so  to 
deal  with  the  Persons  and  the  Family  that  he  blasted 
the  very  Title.  And  you  know  when  a  man  comes, 
a  parte  post,  to  reflect,  and  see  this  doiu,  this  Title 
laid  in  the  dust — I  confess  I  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion.  ["  But  that  God  seems  to  have  blasted  the 
very  Title  ;"  this,  however,  is  felt  to  need  some  quali- 
fying.'] The  like  of  this  may  make  a  strong  impressioa 
upon  such  weak  men  as  I  ara  ; — and  perhaps  apoa 
weaker  raen  (if  there  be  any  such)  it  will  make  a 
stronger.  I  will  not  seek  to  set  up  that  which  Provi- 
dence hath  destroyed,  and  laid  in  the  dust;  I  would 
not  build  Jericho  again  !  And  this  is  somewhat  to  me, 
and  to  my  judgment  and  my  conscience.  This,  in  truth, 
it  is  this  that  hath  an  awe  upon  my  spirit.  {Hear!) 
And  I  must  confess,  as  the  times  are — they  are  very 
fickle,  very  uncertain,  nay  God  knows  yon  bad  need 
have  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  strengthen  you  in  your 
work,  you  had  need  look  at  Settlement ! — I  would 
rather  I  were  in  ray  grave  than  hinder  you  in  any- 
thing that  may  be  for  Settlement  of  the  Nation.  For 
the  Nation  needs  it,  never  needed  it  more  !  And 
therefore,  out  of  the  love  and  honour  I  bear  you,  I 
am  for  ever  bound,  whatever  becomes  of  me,  to  do 
'  what  is  best  for  that ;' — '  and'  I  am  for  ever  bound 
to  acknowledge  you  have  dealt  most  honourably  and 
worthily  with  me,  and  lovingly,  and  have  had  respect 
for  one  who  deserves  nothing. 

Indeed,  out  of  the  love  and  faithfulness  I  bear  you, 
and  out  of  the  sense  I  have  of  the  difficulty  of  your 
work,  I  would  not  have  you  lose  any  help  [Help  of  the 
name  King ;  help  of  the  sarupidous  Anti- King  people . 
it  is  a  dark  case!']  that  may  serve  you,  that  may  stand  in 
stead  to  you.  I  would  willingly  be  a  sacrifice  [King, 
Protector,  Constable,  or  what  you  like,]  that  there 
might  be,  so  long  as  God  shall  please  to  let  this  Par- 
liament sit,  a  harmony,  and  better  and  good  under- 
standing between  all  of  you.  And — whatever  any 
man  may  think — it  equally  concerns  one  of  us  as  an- 
other to  go  on  to  Settlement :  and  where  I  meet  with 
any  that  is  of  another  mind,  indeed  I  could  almost 
curse  him  in  my  heart.  And  therefore,  to  deal  hearti- 
ly and  freely,  I  would  have  you  lose  nothing  [JVot 
even  the  Scrupulous]  that  may  stand  yon  in  stead  iu 

*  Ollverian  reduplication  of  the  phrase. 

t  Very  familiar  with  this  passage  of  Jude  ;  see  Speech,  IL, 
p.  21-5. 

X  GramTnar  a  little  imperfect  Really  one  begins  to  find 
Oliver  would,  as  it  were,  hare  needed  a  ntv>  Grammar.  Had 
all  men  been  Olirers,  what  a  different  set  of  ruUs  would 
Lindley  Mnnay  and  the  Governesses  now  hare  gone  upon ' 
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this  way.  I  would  advise,  if  tiiere  be  '  found'  any 
of  a  froward,  unmannerly  or  womanish  spirit — 1 
would  not  that  you  should  lose  them  !  I  would  not 
that  you  should  lose  any  servant  or  friend  who  might 
help  in  this  Work  ;  that  any  such  should  be  offended 
by  a  thing  that  signifies  no  more  to  me  than  I  have 
told  you  it  does.  That  is  to  say :  I  do  not  think  the 
thing  necessary;  I  do  not.  I  would  not  that  you 
should  lose  a  friend  for  it.  If  I  could  help  yon  to 
many  '  friends,'  and  multiply  myself  into  many  that 
would  be  to  serve  you  in  regard  to  Settlement !  And 
therefore  I  would  not  that  any,  especially  any  of  these 
who  indeed  perhaps  are  men  that  do  think  themselves 
engaged  to  continue  with  you,  and  to  serve  you, 
should  be  anywise  disobliged  from  you. 

'  I  have  now  no  more  to  say,'  The  truth  is,  I  did  indi- 
cate this  as  my  conclusion  to  you  at  the  first,  when  I 
told  you  what  method  1  would  speak  to  you  in.*  I 
may  say  that  I  cannot,  with  conveniency  to  myself, 
nor  good  to  this  service  which  I  wish  so  well  to, 
speak  out  all  my  arguments  as  to  the  safety  of  your 
Proposal,  as  to  its  tendency  to  the  effectual  carrying 
on  of  this  Work.  ^There  are  many  angry  suspi- 
cious persons  listening  to  me,  and  every  word  is  lia- 
ble to  different  misunderstandings  in  every  different 
narrow  head .']  I  say,  I  do  not  think  it  fit  to  use  all 
the  thoughts  I  have  in  my  mind  as  to  that  point 
of  safety.  But  I  shall  pray  to  God  Almighty  that  He 
would  direct  you  to  do  what  is  according  to  His  will. 
And  this  is  that  poor  account  I  am  able  to  give  of  my- 
self in  this  thing  f 

And  so  enough  for  Monday,  which  is  now  far 
spent :  '  till  to-morrow  at  three  o'clockf  let  us  ad- 
journ and  diligently  consider  in  the  interim. 

HisHighnessisevidentlyvery  far  yet  from  having 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  this  thing;  the  undeve- 
loped Yes  still  balancing  itself  against  the  undeve- 
loped No,  in  a  huge  dark  intricate  manner  with 
him.  Unable  to  '  declare'  himself ;  there  being  in 
fact  nothing  to  declare  hitherto,  nothing  but  what 
he  does  here  declare — namely  darkness  visible. 
An  abstruse  time  his  Highness  has  had  of  it,  since 
the  end  of  February,  six  or  seven  weeks  now  ;  all 
England  sounding  round  him,  waiting  for  his  An- 
swer. And  he  is  yet  a  good  way  off  the  Answer. 
For  it  is  a  considerable  question  this  of  the  King- 
ship ;  important  to  the  Nation  and  the  Cause  he 
presides  over ;  to  himself  not  unimportant — and 
yet  to  himself  of  very  minor  importance,  my  erudite 
friend  !  A  Soul  of  a  Man  in  right  earnest  about 
its  own  awful  Life  and  Work  in  this  world ;  much 
superior  to  '  feathers  in  the  hat,'  of  one  sort  or  the 
other,  my  erudite  friend  ! — Of  all  which  he  gives 
here  a  candid  and  honest  account ;  and  indeed  his 
attitude  towards  this  matter  is  thoughout,  what 
towards  others  matters  it  has  been,  very  manful 
an;l  natural. 

However,  on  the  morrow  which  is  Tuesday,  at 
thiee  o'clock,  the  Committee  cannot  see  his  High- 
ness; attending  at  Whitehall,  as  stipulated,  they 
find  his  Highness  indisposed  in  health  ; — are  to 
come  again  to-morrow,  Wednesday  at  the  same 
hour.  Weilncsday  they  come  again ;  '  wait  for 
above  an  hour  in  the  Council-Chamber;' — High- 
ness still  indisposed,  "  has  got  a  cold  ;"  Come  again 
to-morrow,  Thursday  !     '  Which,'  says  the  writer 

•  "This  was  my  second  head  of  method;  all  this  about 
mysplf  and  my  own  fnelin^s  in  repfnrd  to  iho.  Kingship— after 
1  had  proved  to  you  in  my  first  head  that  it  wa'.  not  nccessai-i/, 
that  it  was  only  expidicnt  or  not  rxneditnt  I  am  now  there- 
fore got  to  tlic  end  of  my  second  head,  to  my  conclusion. 

t  Sonicis  Tracts,  vi.  365-371.  }  Burton,  ii,  2. 


of  the  thing  called  Burton's  Diary,  who  was  there, 
'  did  strongly  build  up  the  faith  of  the  Contrariants 
— He  will  not  dare  to  accept,  think  the  Contrari- 
ants. The  Honourable  House  in  the  meanwhile 
has  little  to  do  but  denounce  that  Shoreditch  Fifth- 
Monarchy  Pamphlet,  the  Standard  set  up,  which 
seems  to  be  a  most  incendiary  piece  ; — and  pain- 
fully adjourn  and  re-adjourn  ,  till  its  Committee  do 
get  answer.  A  most  slow  business ; — and  the  hopes 
of  the  Contrariants  are  rising. 

Thursday,  16th  April,  1657,  Committee  attend- 
ing for  the  third  time,  the  Interview  does  take  ef- 
fect: Six  of  the  Grandees,  Glyn,  Lenthall,  Colonel 
Jones,  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  Fiennes,  Broghil, 
Whitlocke,  take  up  in  their  order  the  various  ob- 
jections of  his  Highness's  former  Speech,  of  Mon- 
day last,  and  learnedly  rebut  the  same — in  a  learn- 
ed and  to  us  insupportably  wearisome  manner ;  fit 
only  to  be  entirely  omitted.  Whitlocke  urges  on 
his  Highness  That,  in  refusing  this  Kingship,  he 
will  do  what  never  any  that  were  actual  Kuigs  of 
England  did,  reject  the  advice  of  his  Parliament* 
Another  says,  It  is  his  duty;  let  him  by  no  means 
shrink  from  his  duty  ! — Their  discoursings,  if  any 
creature  is  curious  on  the  subject,  can  be  read  at 
great  length  in  the  distressing  pages  of  Somers^ 
and  shall  be  matter  of  imagination  here.  His 
Highness  said.  These  were  weighty  argumentis; 
give  him  till  to-morrow  to  think  of  them  i  '  To- 
morrow at  three:  spcro.'' says  the  writer  of  the 
thing  called  Burton's  Diary,  who  is  not  one  of  the 
Contrariants. 
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Alas,  to-morrow  at  three  his  Highness  proves 
again  indisposed;  which  doth  a  little  damp  our 
hopes,  I  fancy  !  Let  us  appoint  Monday  morning : 
Monday  t«ii  o'clock, '  at  the  old  place,'  Chamber  of 
the  Council-of- State  in  Whitehall.  And  so,  on 
Monday,  ■20th  April,  1657,  at  the  set  place  and 
hour,  the  Committee  of  Ninety-nine  is  once  more 
in  attendance,  and  his  Highness  speaks — answer- 
ing our  arguments  of  Thursday  last,  and  indicating 
still  much  darkness. 

'  My  Lords' — I  have,  as  well  as  I  could,  consi- 
dered the  arguments  used  by  you,  the  other  day,  to 
enforce  your  conclusion  as  to  that  Name  and  Title, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  various  Debates  and 
Conferences  between  us.  I  shall  not  now  spend  your 
time  nor  my  own  much,  in  recapitulating  those  argu- 
ments, or  giving  answers  to  them.  Indeed  T  think 
they  were  'mainly'  but  the  same  we  formerly  had, 
only  with  some  additional  inforcements  by  new  in- 
stances :  and  truly,  at  this  rate  of  debate,  I  might 
spend  your  time,  which  1  know  is  very  precious  ;  and 
unless  I  were  '  to  end  in  being'  a  satisfied  person,  the 
time  would  spin  out,  and  be  very  unprohtably  spent 
— so  it  would.  1  will  say  a  word  or  two  to  that  only 
which  I  think  was  new. 

'  You  were  pleased  to  say  some  thinizs  as  to  the 
power  of  Parliament,  as  to  the  force  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary sanction  in  this  matter  '§  What  comes  from  the 
Parliament  in  the  exercise  of  their  Legislative  power, 
as  this  Proposal  does — I  understood  this  to  be  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  Legislative  power,  and  the  Laws  former- 

'  Somers,  p.  386.     t  Somers,  vi.  371-387.      {  Burton,  ii.  S. 
<}  Glyn,  Lenthall,  Broghil,  Whitlocke  (,Somers,)  pp.  371,  S, 
336,4. 
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ly  were  always  passed  in  this  waf  *  of  Proposal  or 
conference,'  and  the  way  of  Bills  is  of  a  newer  date, 

— I  aaderstand  that,    I   say  ;  but [In  short  the 

nentmee  falls  prostrate,  and  we  mtist  start  again.'} 
— You  said  "  thill  what  was  done  by  the  Parliament 
now,  and  sim[)!y  made  lo  hang  upon  this  Legislative 
power,  '  ds  any  Title  but  that  of  King  will  do,'  might 
seem  p-^rtly  as  if  it  were  a  thing  ex  dono,  not  dejwre; 
a  thin^  that  h:)d  not  the  same  weight,  nor  the  same 
sireQijth,  as  if  it  bore  a  reference  to  'the  general 
body  of  the  Law  that  is  already  in  being."  I  con- 
fess there  is  some  aroament  in  that — that  is  there ! 
But  if  the  desree  of  strength  will  be  as  good  without 
Parliamentary  sanction,  '  then' — [Sentence  pauses, 

neoer  gets  started  againl Though  it  too,    '  this 

Title  of  Kingship,'  comes  as  a  gift  from  you  !  I  mean 
as  a  thing  which  you  either  provide  for  the  people  or 
else  ii  will  never  come  to  them  ;  so  in  a  sense  it  comes 
fr»my<w,  it  is  what  they  cannot  otherwise  arrive  at ; 
therefore  in  a  sense  it  is  ex  dono  ;  for  whoever  helps 
a  man  to  what  he  cannot  others  ise  attain,  doth  an 
act  very  near  a  gift ;  and  you  helping  them  to  this 
T'tle,  It  were  a  kind  of  gift  to  them,  since  otherwise 
ihey  could  not  get  it  'though  theirs' — llius SeiUenee 
also  finds  that  it  will  come  to  nothing,  and  so  calls 
halt  ] — But  if  you  do  it  simply  by  your  Legislative 
power — Halt  again. — In  uAat  bottomless  imbroglios 
of  CoHstituti  lud  philosophy  and  crabbed  Lattf-logie 
with  the Fifih.ytanarchyand splenetic  Contrariants 
loo/dng  on,  is  his  poor  Highness  plunging .'  A  ray 
<^  natural sagaeittf  now  rises  on  him  with  gttidance} 
— The  (luesiiun,  "  What  makes  such  a  thing  as  this 
more  firm  1"  is  not  the  manner  of  the  settling  of  it, 
or  the  niaoner  of  your  '  or  another's'  doing  of  it ; 
there  remains  always  the  grand  question  after  that ; 
the  grand  question  lies.  In  the  acceptance  of  it  by 
those  who  are  concerned  to  yield  obedience  to  it  and 
accept  it!  [Certainly,  your  Highness;  that  is 
worth  all  the  Law-logic  in  the  world-!}  And  there- 
fore if  a  thing  [^Like  this  Protectorate acording  to 
J  four  argument, — not  altogether  to  mine}  hath  but, 
or  Its  toot,  your  Legislative  sanction If  I  may 

put  a  "  But"  to  it,  '  to  that  most  valid  sanction  !' 
I  will  not  do  so :  for  I  say.  It  is  as  good  a  foundation 
as  that  other,  '  which  yon  ascribe  to  the  Kingship, 
howsoever  "grounded  in  the  body  of  Law."' 
And  if  that  thing  '  the  Protectorate'  be  as  well  accept- 
ed, nnd  the  other  be  less  well — 1  Why,  then  truly 
it,  I  i-hail  think,  is  the  better  ; — and  then  all  that  I 
sar  is  founded  upon  Law  too ! — 

Your  rttguinents  founded  upon  the  Law  do  all  make 
for  the  Kingship.  Because,  say  you,  it  doth  agree 
with  the  Law  ;  the  Law  know? — the  People  know  it, 
and  are  likelier  to  receive  satisfaction  that  way. — 
Those  were  arguments  that  have  ["had"^  is  truer 
•  tttt  less  polite}  been  used  already  ;  and  truly  I  know 
■oihing  that  1  have  to  add  to  them.  And  therefore,  I 
Bay,  those  arsruraents  also  may  stand  as  we  found  them 
and  left  them  already — except,  truly,  this  '  one  |K>iot.' 
It  hath  beea  s^iid  to  me  [Saluting  my  Lord  Whit- 
locke  stigittly  with  the  eye,  tohose  heavy  face  endea- 
vours to  tmiit  in  respotise}  that  I  am  a  person  who 
m'-d:taie  to  do  what  never  any  that  were  actually 
Kings  of  England  did  :  "  Refu.se  the  Advice  of  Par- 
Uament  "  1  confea,  that  runs  deep  enough,  'that 
runs'  to  all ;  that  may  be  accounted  a  very  great  fault 
in  nie  ;  and  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me 
another  time — if  my  case  be  not  diderent  from  any 
man's  that  ever  was  in  the  Chief  Command  and  Go- 
▼emment  of  these  Nations  before.  But  truly  I  think, 
all  they  that  have  been  in  this  Otfice  before,  and 
own^d  in  right  of  Law,  were  inheritors  con  ing  to  it 
by  birthright — or  if  owned  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, they  yet  had  some  previous  pretence  of  title  or 
-claim  to  it.  And  so,  under  favour,  I  think  I  deserve  less 
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blame  than  any  of  them  wonld  have  done,  if  I  cannot 
so  well  comply  with  this  Title,  and  '  with'  the  desire 
of  Parliament  in  regard  to  it,  as  these  others  might 
do.  For  they,  when  they  were  in,  would  have  taken 
it  for  an  injury  not  to  be  in.  Truly  such  an  argu- 
ment, to  them,  might  be  very  strong,  Why  they 
should  not  refuse  what  the  Parliameiii  offered  !  Bat 
'as  for  me,'  I  have  dealt  plainly  with  yon:  and  I 
have  not  complimented  with  yon  '  in  saying'  i  have 
not  desired,  I  have  no  title  to,  the  Government  of 
these  Nations  '  No  title,'  but  what  was  taken  up  in 
a  case  of  necessity,  and  as  a  tempory  means  to  meet 
the  actual  emergency :  without  which  we  must  needs 
— [Have  gone  you  know  whither  f} — I  say,  we  had 
been  ail  '  topsyturvying  now*  at  the  rate  of  the 
Printed  Book  'you  have  just  got  hold  of,  [Shorediich 
Staudard  set  dp  and  Painted  Lion  there,}  and  at  the 
rate  of  those  men  that  have  been  seized  going  into 
arms — if  that  expedient  had  not  been  taken  !  That 
was  visible  to  me  as  the  day,  unless  I  undertook  it. 
And  so,  it  being  put  upon  me,  I  being  then  General, 
as  I  was  General  by  Act  of  Parliament — it  being  'put* 
upon  me  to  take  the  power  into  my  hand  after  the  As- 
sembly of  Men  that  was  called  together  had  been  dis- 

r!olved ["  I  took  it,  as  you  all  know:"  but  his 

Hi^ness  blazing  off  here,  as  his  wont  is  when  the 
suliject  rises,  the  Sentence  explodes] — !  — 

Really  the  thing  would  have  issued  itself  in  this 
Rook  : — for  the  Book,  I  am  told,  knows  an  Author 
[Harrison,  they  say,  is  Jtuthor}  ;  he  was  a  Leading 
Person  in  that  Assembly  !  And  now  when  I  say  (I 
speak  in  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  my  hean,  as 
before  Almighty  God),  I  did  out  of  necessity  under- 
take that  '  Business,'  which  I  think  no  man  but  my- 
self would  have  undertaken — it  hath  pleased  God 
that  I  have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  the  Peace 
of  the  Nation  to  this  day.  And  have  kept  it  under 
a  title  [Protector'}  which,  some  say,  signifies  but  a 
keeping  of  it  to  another's  use — to  a  better  use  ;  '  a 
Title  '  which  may  improve  it  to  a  better  use  !  And 
this  I  may  say:  I  have  not  desired  the  continuance 
of  my  power  or  place  either  under  one  Title  or  ano- 
ther— that  have  I  not !  I  say  it :  If  the  wisdom  of 
the  Parliament  could  find  where  to  place  things  so 
as  they  might  save  this  Nation  and  the  Interests  of 
it — the  Interest  of  the  People  of  God  in  the  first 
place  ;  of  those  Godly  honest  men — for  such  charac- 
ter 1  reckon  them  by,  who  live  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  desire  to  hold  forth  the  excellency  '  of  Christ  * 
and  a  Christian  course  in  their  life  and  conversatioa 
— [Sentence  may  be  said  to  burst  asunder  here  for  the 
present,  but  will  gather  itself  together  again  perhaps.'^ 
I  reckon  that  proceeds  from  Faith,  and  '  from  '  look- 
ing to  our  duties  towards  Christians,  and  our  human- 
ity to  men  as  men ;  and  to  such  Liberties  and 
Interests  as  the  People  of  this  Nation  are  of; — and 
'  I  *  do  look  upon  that  as  a  standing  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  whoso  lives  up  to  that  is  a  Godly  Man  in 
my  apprehension  !  [Looks  somewhat  animated.} — 
—  And  therefore  I  say.  If  the  wisdom  of  this  Par- 
liament— I  sp*'ak.  not  this  vainly  or  as  a  fool,  but  as  to 
God — if  the  wisdom  of  this  Parliament  should  have 
found  a  way  to  settle  the  Interests  cf  this  Nation, 
upon  the  foundations  of  justice  and  truth  and  liberty, 
to  the  people  of  God,  and  concernments  of  men  as 
Englishmen  [Voire  risen  to  a  kind  of  recitative} — I 
would  have  lain  at  their  feet,  or  at  anybody  else's 
feet,  that  things  might  have  run  in  such  a  current! 
[  Your  Highness  can't  get  out ;  no  place  for  you  now 
but  here  or  in  the  grave.' — His  Highness  fetches  a  deep 
breath} — I  say  I  have  no  pretensions  to  things  for  my- 
self; toask  this  or  that,  or  to  avoid  this  or  that.  I  know 
the  censures  of  the  world  may  quickly  pass  upon  me, 
'  and  are  already  passing  :'  but  I  thank  God  I  know 
where  to  lay  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  me — I  meaa 
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the  weight  of  reproach  and  contempt  and  scorn  that 
hath  befn  cast  upon  me.  [Eiids,  I  thin/;,  in  a  kind 
of  snort — and  the  look  partly  as  of  an  injured  dove, 
partly  as  of  a  couchant  lion.'] 

1  have  not  ollered  you  any  name  in  competition 
with  Kingship.  I  know  the  evil  spirits  of  men  may 
easily  obtrude  upon  a  man,  That  he  would  have  a 
Name  which  the  Laws  know  not,  and  which  is 
boundless,  and  is  one  under  which  he  may  exercise 
more  arbitrariness:  but  I  know  there  is  nothing  in 
that  argument ;  and  if  it  were  in  your  thoughts  to 
ofler  any  Name  ol  that  kind,  I  think  whatsoever  it 
was,  you  would  bound  it  and  limit  it  sufiiciently.  I 
wish  it  were  come  to  that.  That  no  favour  should  be 
showed  to  me  ;  but  that  the  good  of  these  Nations 
should  be  consulted  ; — as  '  indeed  '  I  am  confident  it 
will  be  by  you  in  whatsoever  you  do. — But  I  may 
say  a  word  to  another  thing  which  doth  a  little  pinch 
upon  me  :  That  it  is  my  duty  'to  accept  this  Title.' 
I  think  it  can  be  no  man's  duty  but  between  God  and 
himself,  if  he  be  conscious  of  his  own  infirmities, 
disabilities  and  weakness;  'conscious  that  he  perhaps 
is  not  able  to  encounter  with  it — although  he  may 
have  a  little  faith  too,  for  a  little  exercise.  I  say  I 
do  not  know  what  way  it  can  be  imputed  to  me  for 
a  fault,  or  laid  upon  me  as  a  duty.  Except  I  meant 
to  gripe  at  the  Government  of  the  Nations  without  a 
legal  consent — as  I  say  I  have  done  in  time  past 
upon  principles  of  Necessity,  'but  have  no  call  now 
to  do  again.'  And  I  promise  I  shall  think  whatever 
is  done  towards  Settlement,  without  authority  of 
Parliament,  will  neither  be  very  honest,  nor  to  me 
very  comprehensible  at  this  stage  of  the  business. 
I  think  we  have  fought  for  the  Liberties  of  the  Na- 
tion and  for  other  Interests  ! — \^Checks  himself.} 

You  will  pardon  me  that  I  speak  these  things  in 
Buch  a  '  desultory'  way  as  this.  I  may  be  borne  with- 
al, because  I  have  not  truly  well  stood  the  exercise 
that  hath  been  upon  me  these  three  or  four  days — 
I  have  not,  I  say.  [Besides  your  Highness  is  suff'er- 
ing  from  the  dregs  of  a  cold,  and  I  doubt  still  some- 
what feverish  .'] — I  have  told  you  my  thoughts,  and 
have  laid  them  before  you.  You  have  been  pleased 
to  give  me  your  grounds,  and  I  have  given  you  mine. 
And  truly  I  do  purposely  refuse  to  mention  those  ar- 
guments that  were  used  when  ye  were  last  here  ;  but 
rather  tell  you  what  since  (as  I  say)  lies  upon  my 
heart — '  speaking  to  you'  out  of  the  abundance  of  dif- 
ficulty and  trouble  that  lies  upon  me.  [His  High- 
ness, sick  of  body,  feverish,  unequal  to  such  a  jungle 
of  a  subject  and  its  adjuncts,  is  really  weltering  and 
staggering  like  a  wearied  man  in  the  thickets  and 
puddles.^  And  therefore  you  having  urged  me,  I 
mean  offered  reasons  to  me,  and  urged  them  in  such 
way  as  did  occur  to  you  ;  and  I  having  told  you,  the 
last  time  we  met,  that  the  satisfaction  from  them  did 
not  reach  to  me  so  as  wholly  to  convince  me  of  my 
duty — 1  have  thought  rather  to  answer  to-day  by  tell- 
ing you  my  grief,  and  the  trouble  I  am  under.  [Poor 
Sovereign  Man .'] 

And  truly  my  intentions  and  purposes,  they  are 
honest  to  the  Nation — and  shall  be,  by  the  Grace  of 
God.  And  1  have  it  not  in  view,  upon  collateral  pre- 
tences, '  either  by  asking  this  Kingship  or  by  refusing 
it — to  act  towards  things  that  may  be  destructive  to 
the  liberties  of  this  Nation  !  ["/  am  worn  and  wea- 
ry ;  lei  me  be  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter .'"] 

Any  man  may  give  me  leave  to  die  ;  every  one 

may  give  me  leave  to  be  as  a  dead  man — when  God 
takes  away  the  spirit  and  life  and  activity  that  are 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  a  work  !  [Poor 
Highness,  still  somewhat  feverish,  suffering  from  the 
dregs  of  a  cold .'] — 

And  therefore  I  do  leave  the  former  Debates  as  they 
were,  and  as  we  had  them ;  and  will  let  you  know 


that  I  have  looked  a  little  upon  the  Paper  [Petition 
and  Advice,"]  the  Instrument,  I  would  say,  in  the  oth 
er  p:trts  of  it,  '  unconnected  with  thi.s  of  the  King- 
ship.' And  considering  that  there  are  very  many 
particulars  in  this  Instrument  [Holding  it  in  hi» 
hand],  some  of  a  general  reference  and  others  speci- 
fic, and  all  of  weight  (let  this  business  of  the  Title 
be  decided  as  it  may)  to  the  concernment  of  the  Na- 
tions— I  think  I  may  desire  that  those  'particulars*^ 
may  be  really  such  as  will  serve  their  object — let  the 
"  Title"  we^arupon  be  one  or  the  other.  They  might 
be  such  as  the  People  have  no  cause — [Sentence 
checking  itself] — But  I  am  confident  your  care  and 
faithfulness  need  neither  a  spur  nor  an  admonition  to 
that ! — I  say,  reading  in  your  Order,  the  Order  of  the 
Parliament  to  this  Committee,  I  find  mention  there 
of  "  divert  particulars,"  concerning  which,  if  I  do 
make  any  scru|>le  of  them,  I  am  to  have  the  freedom 
with  this  Committee  to  cast*  my  doubts. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  1  have  a  Paper  here  in  my  handsf 
that  doth  contain  divers  things  with  relation  to  the 
Instrument ;  which,  I  hope,  have  a  Public  aspect  in 
them  ;  therefore  I  cannot  presume  but  they  will  be 
very  welcome  to  you.  Therefore  I  shall  desire  that 
you  will  read  them.  [Hands  IVhitlocke  the  Paper.  J 
I  should  desire,  if  it  please  you,  the  liberty — which 
I  submit  to  your  judgment  whether  you  think  I  have 
or  no — that  I  might  tender  these  few  things  ;  and 
some  others  which  I  have  in  preparation.  And  truly 
I  shall  reduce  them  to  as  much  brevity  as  I  can  ; — 
they  are  too  large  here,  '  these  in  the  Paper  are 
diffuse.^  And  if  it  please  you,  To-morrow,  in  the 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock  I  may  meet  you  again. 
And  I  hope  we  shall  come  to  know  one  another's 
minds  ;  and  shall  agree  to  that  that  may  be  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  these  Nations. § 

So  much  for  Monday,  the  20th  ;  noontide  and 
the  hour  of  dinner  being  now  nigh.  Herewith 
exeunt  till  to-morrow  at  three. 

We  returned  '  much  unsati.sfied  with  the  Lord 
Protector's  Speech,'  says  the  Writer  of  Burton ;  it 
is  '  as  dark  and  promiscuous  as  before ;'  nobody 
can  know  whether  he  will  have  the  Kingship  or 
not.  Sometimes  the  '  Contrariants '  are  up  in  hope, 
and  sometimes  again  we|| — and  the  bets,  if  betting 
were  permitted  under  (Jospel  Ordinances,  would 
fluctuate  not  a  little. 

Courage,  my  Lord  Protector !  Blake  even  now, 
though  as  yet  you  know  it  not,  is  giving  the  Span- 
iards a  terrible  scorching  for  you,  in  the  Port  of 
Santa  Cruz  ! — Worth  noting:  In  those  very  min- 
utes while  the  Lord  Protector  is  speaking  as  above, 
there  goes  on  far  off,  on  the  Atlantic  brine,  under 
shadow  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  fieriest 
actions  ever  fought  by  land  or  water;  this  action 
of  the  Sea-king  Blake,  at  the  Port  of  Santa  Cruz. 
The  case  was  this.  Blake  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  watching  as  usual  for  Plate  Fleets,  heard  for 
certain  that  there  was  a  Fleet  actually  coming, 
actually  come  as  far  as  the  Canary  Isles,  and  now 
lying  in  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriffe  there. 
Blake  makes  instant  sail  thither ;  arrives  there  still 
in  time,  this  Monday  morning  early;  finds  the 
P'leet  fast  moored  in  Santa  Cruz  Bay  ;  rich  silver- 
ships,  strong  war-ships,  sixteen  as  we  count  tbem  ; 

•  Canvais,  shake  out 

t  A   Paper  of   Objections  by  his  HighneM ;   repeatedly 


alluded  to  in  the  Journals  ;  '  unhappily  altogether  lost  now,' 

say  the  Parliamentary  Hi.storv,  and  the ^  - 

very  unhappily,  say  my  readers  and  I. 


\  He  gave  them  the  complet*  Paper  on  tht  morrotc  (BurtoB, 
ii.,  7  ^  Somers,  vL  387-389 

II  See  Burton,  ii.  7  et  ttq. 
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stronger  almost  than  himself — and  moored  here 
under  defences  unassailable  apparently  by  any 
moruil.  Santa  Cruz  Bay  is  shaped  as  a  horse-shoe : 
at  the  entrance  are  Casiles,  in  the  inner  circuit  are 
other  Castles,  Eight  of  them  in  all,  bristling  with 
great  guns ;  war-ships  moored  at  the  entrance,  war- 
luxates  moored  all  round  the  beach,  and  men  and 
gunners  at  command :  one  g:reat  magazine  of  sleep- 
ing tfmnder  and  destruction  ;  to  appearance,  if  you 
Ari-?h  for  sure  suicide  to  run  into,  this  must  be  it. 
Blake,  taking  measure  of  the  business,  runs  into  it, 
defying  its  loud  thunder ;  much  out-thunders  it — 
mere  whirlwinds  of  fire  and  iron  hail,  the  old  Peak 
never  heard  the  like ; — silences  the  Castles,  sinks 
or  burns  every  sail  in  the  Harbour ;  annihilates  the 
Spanish  Fleet ;  and  then,  the  wind  veering  round 
in  his  favour,  sails  out  again,  leaving  Santa  Cmz 
Bay  much  astonished  at  him.*  It  is  the  last  action 
of  the  brave  Blake;  who,  worn  out  with  toil  and 
sickness  and  a  cruise  of  three  years,  makes  home- 
wards shortly  after;  dieswithin  sight  of  Plymouth.f 
On  the  whole,  the  Spanish  Antichrist  finds  his 
Highness  a  rough  enemy.  In  these  same  April 
days.  Six-thousand  men  are  getting  mustered  here, 
'  furnished  with  new  red  coats'  and  other  equip- 
ments, to  join  French  Turenne  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  fight  the  Spaniard  by  land  too.  For  our 
French  Treaty  has  become  a  French  League  OSen- 
sire  and  Defensive,?  to  last  for  one  year;  and  Rey- 
nolds is  to  be  Land-CJeneral,  and  Montague  to  help 
him  as  Sea-General :  of  whom  by  and  by  there  may 
be  tidings.  But  meanwhile  this  matter  of  the  King- 
ship must  be  settled.  All  men  wish  it  settled ;  and 
the  present  Editor  as  much  as  any  !  They  have  to 
meet  to-morrow  again,  Tuesday  2l5t,  at  three 
o'clock  :  they  for  their  uncertain  airy  talking,  while 
so  much  hard  fighting  and  solid  work  has  to  be 
managed  withal. 


SPEECH  xn. 

His  Highness  this  Tuesday,  we  find,  has  deserted 
the  question  of  the  Kingship ;  occupies  himself 
with  the  other  points  of  the  New  Instrument,  what 
he  calls  the  '  essentials '  of  it ;  leaving  that  com- 
paratively empty  unessential  one  to  hang  undecided, 
for  the  present.  The  Writer  of  Burton's  Diary, 
Nathaniel  Bacon  or  another,  is  much  disappointed. 
The  question  of  the  King.«hip  not  advanced  a  whit 
by  this  long  Discourse,  one  of  the  most  tedious  we 
have  yet  li.stened  to  from  his  Highness.  '  Nothing 
but  a  dark  speech,'  says  he,^  «  more  promiscuous 
*han  before  1'  A  sensible  Speech  too,  in  some  re- 
acts, Mr.  Bacon.  His  Highness  once  more  eluci- 
^.d.:es  as  he  best  can  his  past  conduct,  and  the  course 
of  Providence  in  bringing  us  all  hither  to  the  very 
respectable  pass  we  now  stand  in  ; — explains  next 
what  are  the  essential  elements  of  keeping  us  safe 
here,  and  carrying  us  farther,  as  checking  of  Public 
Immorality,  attention  wiser  and  wiser  to  the 
Preaching  Clergy,  and  for  one  indispensable  thing, 
additional  Provision  of  Cash; — and  terminates  by 
intimating  with  soft  diffuseness.  That  when  he  has 
heard  their  answer  as  to  these  essential  things  (not 

»  Heath's  Chronicle,  pp.  720,  1. 

1 7  Aug  1657,  in  his  Fifty  .ninth  year  (Biog.  Brit,  in  roce.) 

1  Signed  -23  March,  1656.7  [Godwin,  iv.  640.] 

%  Burton,  ii.  7. 


that  he  makes  them  "  conditioDS,''  that  were  terribly 
ill-judged !)  he  will  then  be  prepared,  in  regard  to 
unessential  things,  to  King's  Cloaks,  Titles,  and 
such-like  fripperj'  and  feathers  in  the  cap,  which 
are  not  without  use  say  the  Lawyers,  but  which 
irritate  weak  brethren — to  give  such  answer  as 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  him,  as  God  may 
set  him  free  to  do.  Let  us  listen,  us  and  Whitlocke 
who  also  has  to  report,  the  best  we  can. 

My  Lord — I  think  you  may  well  remember  what 
the  issue  was  of  the  last  Conference  I  had  with  you 
'  yesterday,'  and  what  the  stick*  then  was.  1  con- 
fess I  took  Uberty  '  at  that  time,'  from  the  Order  of 
Parliament ;  whereby  they  gave  me  power  to  speak 
with  you  about  those  things  that  were  in  the  body 
of  that  Instrument  and  Desire  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  speak  with  me  '  upon  :'  that  I  might  con^ 
fer  with  you  about  those  particulars,  and  might  re- 
ceive satisfaction  from  yon  as  to  them.  Whether 
there  will  a  good  issue  be  to  all  these  affairs  or  no, 
is  only  in  the  hands  of  God  That  is  a  great  secret; 
— and  secrets  belong  tc  God.  To  us  belong  things 
revealed  ;  and  such  things  are  the  subject-matter  of 
this  Intrument  of  yours :  and  '  the  course  is,'  so  far  as 
they  may  have  relation  to  me.  That  you  and  I  shall 
consider  what  may  be  for  the  public  good  '  therein,' 
that  so  they  may  receive  such  an  impresdont  as  can 
humanly  be  given  them. 

I  woald  be  well  understood  in  that  I  say.  The 
former  Debates  and  Conferences  have  been  upon  the 
Title ;  and  that  rests  as  it  did.  But  seeing,  as  I 
said  before,  your  Order  of  Commitment,  '  your  Or- 
der to  Committee,'  doth  as  well  reach  to  the  partic- 
ulars contained  in  the  Instnmient  'generally'  as  to 
that  of  the  Title — I  did  offer  to  you  that  I  should 
desire  to  speak  with  you  about  them  also.  That  so 
we  may  come  to  an  understanding  one  with  another, 
not  what  the  things  in  their  parts  are,  but  what  is  in 
the  whole  conduceable  to  that  end  we  ought  all  to 
aim  at — which  is  a  general  Settlement  upon  good 
foundations. 

Truly,  as  I  have  often  said  to  the  Parliament  it- 
self when  they  did  me  the  honour  to  meet  me  in  the 
Banqueting-House,  so  I  may  now  say  to  you  who 
are  a  Committee,  a  very  considerable  representation 
of  the  Parliament :  I  am  hugely  taken  with  the  word 
Settlement ;  with  the  thing,  and  with  the  notion  of 
it.  'And  indeed'  I  think  he  is  not  worthy  to  live 
in  England  who  is  not !  No  ;  I  will  do  my  part,  so 
far  as  I  am  able,  to  expel  that  man  out  of  the  Nation 
who  desireth  not  that  in  the  general  we  come  to  a 
Settlement.  Because  indeed  it  is  the  great  misery 
and  unhappiness  of  a  Nation  to  be  without  such :  it 
is  like  a  house  (and  so  much  worse  than  a  "  house  ") 
divided  against  itself;  it  "  cannot  stand  "  without 
Settlement ! — And  therefore  I  hope,  so  far,  we  are 
all  at  a  good  point ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Nation,  I 
hope,  in  the  generality  of  it,  is  so  far  at  a  good  point: 
we  are  all  contending  for  a  Settlement.  That  is 
sure.  But  the  question  is,  De  modo,  and  of  those 
things  '  and  conditions '  that  will  make  it  a  good 
Settlement  if  possible.  It's  no  fault  to  aim  at  per- 
fection in  Settlement !  And  truly  I  have  said,  and  I 
say  it  again :  That  I  think  this  '  present  proposed 
Form  of  Settlement '  doth  tend  to  the  making  of  the 
Nation  enjoy  the  things  we  have  'all  along '  declared 
for;  and  I  would  come  upon  that  issue  with  all  men, 
or  with  any  man.  The  things  we  have  declared  for, 
which  have  been  the  ground  of  our  quarrelling  and 
fighting  all  along —  the  securing  of  these  is  what  will 
accomplish  the  general  work.  Settlement  is  the 
general  work.     That  which  will  give  to  the  Nation 


Stop. 
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to  enjoy  their  civil  and  religious  liberties :  that  which 
will  conserve  the  liberties  of  every  man,  and  not 
rob  any  nian  of  what  is  justly  his !  I  think  these 
two  things  make  up  Settlement.  I  am  sure  they 
acquit  us  before  God  and  man :  having  endeavoured, 
as  we  have  Jone,  through  some  streamings  of  blood, 
to  attain  tiiat  end. 

I  may  tell  you  my  '  jwn '  experience  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  oHend  no  good  man  who  loves  the  Public 
before  what  is  personal.  Truly  I  shall,  a  little,  short- 
ly recapitulate  to  you  what  my  observations  and  en- 
deavours and  interest  have  been  to  this  end.  And  I 
hope  no  man  that  hath  been  interested  in  transac- 
tions all  along*  will  blame  me.  And  he  shall  have 
no  cause  to  blame  me  ;  because  I  will  take  myself 
into  the  number  of  the  Culpable  Persons  (if  there  be 
any  such) — though  perhajis  apt  enough,  from  the 
self-love  I  have,  to  be  willing  to  be  reckoned  inno- 
cent where  1  am  so  !  And  yet  as  willing  withal  to 
take  my  reproach,  if  anybody  will  lay  it  upon  me, 
where  I  am  cul|>able  !  And  truly  I  have,  through 
the  Providence  of  God,  endeavoured  to  discharge  a 
poor  duty :  having  had,  as  I  conceive,  a  clear  call  to 
th«  stations  I  have  acted  in  through  all  these  affairs ; 
and  I  believe  very  many  are  sufficiently  satisfied  in 
that.  I  shall  not  go  about  saying  anything  to  clear  it 
to  you  ;  [J\/'o,  your  Highness,  let  if  stand  on  its  own 
feet."] — but  must  exercise  myself  in  a  little  short 
Chronology.  To  come  to  that  '  issue '  [Not  the 
"Chronology,"  but  what  the  Chronology  will  help 
to  teach  us .']  I  say,  is  really  all  our  business  at 
present ;  and  the  business  of  this  Nation  :  To  come 
upon  clear  grounds  ;  To  consider  the  Providence  of 
God,  how  He  huth  led  us  hitherto. 

After  it  pleased  God  to  put  an  end  to  the  War  of 
this  Nation  ;  a  final  end  ;  which  was  done  at  Wor- 
cester, in  the  determination  and  decision  that  was 
there  by  the  hand  of  God — for  other  War  we  have 
had  none  that  deserves  the  name  of  War,  since 
that  time,  which  is  now  si.\  years  gone  September 
last ; — I  came  up  to  the  Parliament  that  then  was. 
And  truly  I  found  the  Parliament,  as  I  thought,  very 
'well'  disposed  to  put  a  good  issue  to  all  those 
Transactions  which  had  been  in  the  Nation  ;  and  I 
rejoiced  at  it.  And  though  I  had  not  been  well  skill- 
ed in  Parliamentary  affairs,  having  been  near  ten 
years  in  the  Field;  yet,  in  my  poor  measure,  my  de- 
sires did  tend  to  the  same  issue;  believing  verily 
thfit  all  the  blood  which  had  been  shed,  and  all  the 
distemper  which  God  had  suffered  to  be  among  us, 
which  in  some  sense  God  had  raised  among  us — 
believing  I  say,'  that  surely  Fighting  was  not  the  end, 
but  the  means,  which  had  an  end,  and  was  in  order  to 
somewhat !  Truly  the  end,  then,  was,  I  thought, 
Settlement ;  that  is,  that  men  might  come  to  some 
consistences.  And  to  that  end  I  did  endeavour  to 
add  my  mite — which  was  no  more  than  the  interest 
any  one  member  there  might  have — after  I  was  re- 
turned again  to  that  capacity.  And  I  did — I  shall 
tell  you  no  fable,  but  things  'of  which  divers  per- 
sons he  can  tell  whether  they  be  true  or  no  [Threat- 
ening to  blaze  up  again .'] — I  did  endeavour  it.  I 
would  make  the  best  interpretation  of  all  that :  but 
yet  it  is  a  truth,  and  nothing  of  a  discovery  on  my 
part,  but  a  fact  which  everybody  knows  to  be  true, 
That  the  Parliament,  having  done  those  memorable 
things — [Sente7ice  explodes ;  and  even  launches 
off  into  panegyric  of  the  Long  Parliament — pre- 
paratory to  execution]  —  They  had  done  things 
of  honour,  and  things  of  necessity  ;  things  which, 
if  at  this  day  you  have  any  judgment  that  there 
lieth  a  possibility  upon  you  to  do  any  good,  and 
to   bring   this   Nation  to  any  foot  of  Settlement,  I 

•  Not  polite  to  add,  "  as  I  have  been," 


may  say  you  are  all  along,  in  a  good  manner,  be- 
holden to  that  Parliament  •  for.'  But  yet  truly  as 
men  who  contend  for  the  Public  Interest  are  not 
like  to  have  the  applause  of  all  men,  nor  ju.iiitica- 
tion  from  all  hands,  so  it  was  with  them.  Anu  truly, 
when  they  had  made  preparations  which  might  have 
led  to  the  issuing  In  some  good  for  the  St- ttlemrnt  of 
these  Nations,  in  point  of  liberty,  in  point  of  free- 
dom from  tyranny  and  oppresf^ion  and  from  hazard  of 
our  religion — To  throw  it  all  away  upon  men  who 
designed  by  innovations  to  introduce  Popery,  and  by 
complying  with  some  notions  introduce  Arbitrari- 
ness upon  a  Civil  account — ["Royalist  Malignants, 
in  1647,1648,  and  Crypto- Royalists ;  with  their 
'  notions'  that  of  all  things  indispensable,  a  Slu/irt 
King  was  indispensablest  ?  That  woxdd  never 
have  done !  2  he  Long  Parlitimenl  did  need 
a  Pride's  Purge  ;  could  not " — But  the  Sentence 
here,  in  its  hasty  impatience,  as  is  usual,  bursts] — 
Why  they  had  more  enemies  than  friends,  '  that 
Long  Parliament  had  ;'  they  had  so  all  along  !  And 
this  made  them  careful  [In  16  18,  trying  to  bargain 
with  Charles,  they  were  "  full  of  care  ;"  and  even 
afterwards  they  could  not  decide  all  at  once  on 
granting  a  new  Free  Parliament  and  General 
Election  ;  no  .'] — upon  principles  of  Nature,  which 
do  sometimes  suggest  the  best.  And  upon  the  most 
undeniable  grounds,  they  did  think  that  it  was  not 
fit  for  them  presently  to  go  and  throw  themselves, 
and  all  this  Cause,  into  hands  that  perhaps  had  no 
heart  nor  principle  'in  common'  with  them  to  ac- 
complish the  end  they  had  aimed  at.  [In  short,  they, 
very  properly,  decided  on  sitting  still  for  a  while.} 
I  grant,  peVhaps  through  infirmity  they  did  desire 
to  have  continued  themselves,  to  have  perpitr«ted 
themselves  upon  that  act*  An  act  which  was  justly 
enough  obtained,  and  necessarily  eiiou^^h  obtained, 
when  they  did  get  it  from  the  King.  But  though 
truly  it  was  good  in  the  first  obtaining  of  it ;  yet  it 
was,  by  men  who  had  ventured  their  lives  in  this 
Cause,  judged  not  fit  to  be  perpetuated,  but  rather  a 
thing  that  was  to  have  an  end  when  it  had  finished 
its  course  !  Which  was  certainly  the  true  way  of 
doing —in  subserviency  to  the  bringing-in  of  what 
might  be  a  good  and  honest  settlement  to  the  Nation. 
1  must  say  to  you  that  I  found  them  very  willing  to 
perpetuate  themselves  !  And  truly  this  is  not  a  thing 
of  reflection  upon  all,  for  perhaps  some  were  not  so  ; 
— I  can  say  it  of  some  The  sober  men  whom  I  had 
converse  with,  were  not  for  continuing ;  but  the  major 
part,  I  think,  did  overrule  in-that  they  would  have 
continued.  This  is  true  that  I  say  to  you :  I  was  en- 
treated to  comply  with  the  plan,  and  advised  to  it ; 
and  it  was  to  have  been  accomplished  by  this  medi- 
um, '  They  were'  to  have  sent  into  the  country  to 
have  got  their  number  reinforced,  and  the  Parliament 
filled  up  by  new  elections.  And  it  had  this  excuse. 
That  it  would  not  be  against  the  Liberty  of  the  Peo- 
ple, nor  against  a  succession  of  men  coming  into  rule 
and  government ;  because  as  men  died  out  of  she 
House,  so  they  should  be  supplied  again.  [Like  Sir 
John  Cockle's  silk  hose  ;  which  always,  after  infnite 
darnings,  could  remain  the  same  hose,  though  not  a 
thread  of  the  origirud  silk  was  now  left  in  them  :  a 
perennial  pair  of  stockings.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the 
Rumpl  And  this  was  the  best  answer  they  could 
give  to  all  objections,  'this,'  "That  the  proper  WHy 
to  govern  is  to  have  successive  men  in  such  great 
bodies  as  Parliaments;  to  have  men  learning  to 
know  how  to  obey  as  well  as  how  to  govern. "t   And 

•  Act,  10  May,  1641,  That  wr  arn  not  to  be  dissolved  with- 
out our  own  consent.  Nicttssary  in  all  way* ;  the  City 
would  not  lend  money  otherwise— not  even  money  could  be 
had  otherwise  (^ntea,  p -Ir).) 

t  The  '  Rota  Club '  (see  Wood,  ir.  1119,  U20,§  Harrington) 
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truly  the  expedient  th«^7  then  ofiered  was  what  I  tell 
you. 

The  truth  of  it  is.  this  did  not  satisfy  a  company 
of  poor  men  [Certain  insignificant  individuals — 
mentioned  elsewhere  l>t/  the  same  name  /]  who  thought 
they  had  ventured  their  lives,  and  had  some  interest 
to  inquire  after  these  things!  And  the  rather,  be- 
caose  really  they  had  been  invited  out,  '  first  of  all 
into  this  War,'  upon  principles  of  honesty,  conscience 
and  religion  ;  "  for  Spiritual  Liberties ;''  as  many  as 
-would  come.  '  Yes ;'  when  the  Cause  was  a  little 
doubtful,  there  had  issued  forth  a  Declaration  '  of  that 
purport,'  which  was  very  inviting  ;  and  men  did 
come  in  '  and  enlist'  upon  that  invitation  ; — and  did 
thereby  think  themselves  not  to  be  mercenary  men, 
but  men  who  had  wives  and  children  in  the  Nation, 
and  '  who'  therefore  might  a  little  look  after  satisfac- 
tion in  what  would  be  the  Issue  of  the  Business ! 
[  Tfuy  told  us  altcays.  We  were  Soldiers,  sworn  as 
aw  first  duty  to  obey  ;  but  toe  answered  (and  it  was 
inirinsieaUy  a  fact).  We  were  the  most  peculiar 
Soldiers  that  had  ever  handled  steel  in  England  ; 
whereby  our  first,  and  also  our  second  and  third  du- 
ties had  become  modified  a  good  deal. .'] 

And  when  this  thing  was  thus  pressed,  and  perhaps 
overpressed  '  by  us,'  That  a  period  might  be  put,  and 
some  ascertainment  made,  and  a  time  fixed — why 
then  truly  the  extreme  ran  another  way.  '  Parlia- 
ment would  not  go  at  all,  that  had  been  the  one  ex- 
treme ;  Parliament  shall  go  straightway,  that  was 
now  the  other.'  This  is  very  true  that  I  tell  you ; 
although  it  shames  me.  'Extremes  give  rise  to 
their  opposite  extremes  ;  and  are  honourable  to  no- 
body !'  I  do  not  say  it  shames  all  that  were  of  the 
House,  for  I  know  all  were  not  of  that  mind  ;  but 
truly  when  this  was  urged,  they  on  their  side  did  fall 
into  another  extreme.  And  what  was  that  1  Why 
truly  then  it  was :  Seeing  this  Parliament  could  not 
be  perpetual,  yet  a  Parliament  might  always  be  sitting. 
And  to  that  end  there  was  a  Bill  framed.  That  Parlia- 
ments might  always  be  sitting ;  that  as  soon  as  one 
Parliament  went  out  of  place,  another  might  leap  in." 
When  we  saw  this,  truly  we  thought  it  did  but  make 
a  change  in  pretence ;  and  did  not  remedy  the  thing ! 
— However,  it  was  pursued  with  such  heat  '  in  the 
House,*  I  dare  say  there  was  more  progres  in  it  in  a 
month  than  had  ever  been  with  the  like  business  in 
foiu ;  '  so  eager  were  they'  to  hasten  it  to  an  issue, 
to  get  such  a  Parliament  brought  in  ; — to  bring  the 
state  of  the  Nation  into  this,  A  continual  sitilng  of 
Parliament. 

We  did  think,  who  were  plain  men,  and  I  do  think 
It  siill.  That  that  had  been,  according  to  the  old  fool- 
ish Proverb,  "out  of  the  frj'ingpan  into  the  fire  !" 
For,  looking  at  the  Government  you  would  then  have 
had,  it  was  'still'  a  "  Commonwealth's  Government. 
[  A  of  entirely  the  Ideal  of  a  Government,  your 
Highness  thinks .']  Why,  we  should  have  had  fine 
work  then  '.  We  should  have  had  a  Council  of  State, 
and  a  Parliament  of  Four-hundred  men,  executing 
arbitrary  government  [As  the  Long  Parliament  did} 
■without  intermission,  except  some  change  of  a  part 

had  not  scarted  in  1653,  but  this  doctrine,  it  wonld  teem,  was 
already  afloat ; — not  much  patronized  by  hi*  Highness  at 
any  time. 

*  This  arrangement,  of  a  Tarliament  constantly  sitting,  his 
Highness  and  the  company  of  poor  men  did  by  no  means 
consider  a  good  '  Issue  of  the  Basiness.'  It  leads  almost 
infallibly  to  •  arbitrariness,'  argues  his  Highness  (jintea. 
i^jeech.  III.,  p  -^M.)  leads  to.  fce.,  kc— in  fact,  as  in  those 
days  of  ours  is  everywhere  becoming  too  apparent,  leads  to 
•  Nothing,'  to  self  oancelment  (like  that  of  the  KiUtennr  cats) 
and  peaceable  Zero.  Which  in  verr  few  epochs  9  the 
world's  history  is  the  desirable  thing  :  '  His  Highness's  logic- 
arguments,  here  and  in  his  other  Speech,  are  none  of  th«  best ; 
but  instincts  and  inarticulate  insights  much  deeper  than  logic 
taaght  him  well  that  ■  a  Parliament  alwavs  sitting '  was  not 
Ihe  Balm  of  OUead  we  had  all  been  fightiiig  for. 


of  them  ;  one  Parliament  stepping  into  the  seat  of 
another,  just  left  warm  for  them  ;  the  same  day  that 
the  one  left,  the  other  was  to  leap  in  ! — Truly  I  did 
think,  and  I  do  think,  however  mnch  some  are  ena- 
moured with  that  kind  of  Government — [Style  getting 

hasty,  hot  ;  the  Sentence  breaks Why  it  was  no 

more  but  this.  That  Committees  of  Parliament  should 
take  '  all'  upon  them,  and  be  instead  of  the  Courts  at 
Westminster  I  Perhaps  some  will  think  there  had  been 
no  hurt  in  that  arbitrariness  of  Committees  1  Where 
a  man  can  neither  come  to  prove  nor  to  defend — nor 
to  know  his  judges ;  because  there  are  one  set  of  men 
who  jndge  him  to-day,  and  another  set  of  men  to- 
morrow •  Thus  was  to  have  been  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land; and  thus  was  to  have  been  the  way  of  judging 
this  Nation.  And  truly  J  thought  that  it  was  an  ill 
way  of  "judging."  For  I  may  say  to  you,  with 
troth  in  regard  to  that.  After  it  pleased  God,  your 
poor  Army,  those  poor  contemptible  men,  came  np 
hither — it  did  prove  so.  An  outcry  here  in  this  place, 
'  then  an  outcry  there  in  that,'  to  get  some  cause  de- 
termined and  judged.  [The  way  of  Parliaments^ 
your  Hi^ness,  urith  their  eaballmgs  and  eommittee- 
ings  and  futile  jargonings,  and  Babel  outbabbled  .1 
And  Committees  erected  to  fetch  men  from  the  ex- 
tremest  parts  of  the  Nation  to  London,  to  attend 
Committees  '  set'  to  determine  all  things.  And  with- 
out any  manner  of  satisfaction.  Whether  a  man 
travel  with  never  such  right  or  never  such  wrong,  he 
must  come — and  he  must  go  back  again,  as  wise  as 
he  came.  This  truly  was  the  case  [Fancy  an  old 
Ironside  who  had  stood  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and 
Marston  and  JVaseby,  dancing  attendance  here.^ 
and  our  condition.  And  truly  I  most  needs  say. 
Take  ail  that  was  in  the  practices  there — [Better  not, 
your  Highness .'] — 1  am  sorry  to  tell  the  story  of  it ! 
— Though  there  was  indeed  some  necessity  for  sach 
a  thing.  A  necessity  for  some  Committees  to  look 
to  Indemnity,  '  and  such  like  :'  but  no  necessity  for 
Committees  instead  of  Cotirts  of  Justice  !  However, 
so  it  was ;  and  this  was  the  case  of  the  People  of 
England  at  that  time  ;  the  Parliament  assuming  to  it- 
self the  authority  of  the  Three  Estates  that  were  be- 
fore. It  had  so  assumed  that  authority  :  and  if  any 
man  had  come  and  said,  "  What  rules  do  yon  judge 
by  ■?" — "  Why,  we  have  none  !  We  are  supreme, 
'  we'  in  Legislature  and  in  Judicature  !" 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  case.  And  I  thought, 
and  we  thought,  and  I  think  so  still.  That  this  was  a 
pitiful  remedy,  'this  that  they  proposed.'  [This  of 
a  Perpetual  Parliament,  SEw-naRXED,  like  Sir  John's 
Perpetual  Pair  of  Stockings : — a  bad  article  m  it- 
self, whether  new  or  new-darned,  if  you  make  it 
the  exdusice  one .']  And  it  will  always  be  so  when 
and  whensoever  a  Perpetual  Legislative  is  exercised  ; 
where  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Powers  are  al- 
ways the  same. — Truly  I  think  the  Legislature  mig^t 
almost  as  well  be  in  the  Four  Courts  of  Westminster 
Hall !  If  they  could  make  Laws  and  Judges  too,  yon 
would  have  excellent  Laws  ;  and  the  lawyers  would 
be  able  to  give  excellent  counsel !  And  so  it  was  then. 
This  was  our  condition,  without  scrapie  or  doubt  j 
and  I  shall  say  no  more  to  it.  But  the  ofier  waa 
made  by  us  with  a  trae  and  honest  spirit;  thedesire^ 
the  entreaty  that  we  might  have  a  Settlement.  And 
there  is  our  "  Settlement ;"  that  is  what  they  propose 
for  a  Settlement ! — 

It  was  desired  then,  it  was  offered  and  desired,  that 
the  Parliament  would  b«  pleased,  either  of  their  own 
body  or  of  any  else,  to  choose  a  certain  number  of 
men  [  7%e  Puritan  Notables  ;  ah  yes  r\  to  settle  the 
Nation  :  "  This,"  said  we,  "  is  unsettlement,  that  is 
confusion !"  For  give  me  leave,  if  anybody  now 
have  the  face  to  say — and  I  would  die  upon  this — 
[Sentence  catching  /ire}— if  any  man  in  England  have 
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the  impudence  [Ah .']  or  face  to  say,  That  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Parliameat  to  dissolve  themselves  was 
their  fear  of  hasty  throwing  of  the  Liberties  of  the 
People  of  God,  and  of  the  Nation,  into  the  hands  of 
a  bare  Representative  of  ihe  People — which  was  then 
the  business  we  opposed  :  if  any  man  have  the  face 
to  say  this  now,  who  did  then jndge  it,  'that  last 
measure  of  theirs,'  and  I  will  say  more,  ought  then 
to  have  judged  it,  to  be  a  confounding  of  the  whole 
Cause  we  had  fought  for — which  it  was — I  would  look 
upon  that  man's  face  !  I  would  be  glad  to  see  such 
a  man  !*  I  do  not  say  there  is  any  such  here  :  but  if 
any  such  should  come  to  me — see  if  I  would  not  look 
upon  him,  and  tell  him  he  is  an  hypocrite  !  I  dare 
say  it,  and  I  dare  die  for  it,  '  he  is  an  hypocrite  ;' — 
knowing  the  spirit  that  hath  been  in  some  men  to  me. 
They  come  and  tell  me.  They  do  not  like  my  being 
Protector.  Why  do  you  not  1 — "  Why,  because  you 
will  exercise  arbitrary  government." — Why,  what  is 
it  you  want  me  to  do  1 — "  Pray,  turn  those  Gentlemen 
♦  of  the  Long  Parliament '  all  in  again ;  then  we  will 
like  you  exceedingly  well !" — [Inarticulate  interjec- 
tion J  snort  or  "  Himiph  '"] — I  was  a  child  in  swad- 
dling clouts  !t  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  Instrument 
of  Government.  I  cannot  do  anything  but  in  coor- 
dination with  the  Council.  They  fear,  '  these  objec- 
tors,' "  arbitrary  government  "  by  me  in  that  way  ; 
but  if  arbitrary  government  were  restored  to  be  gene- 
ral '  by  reinstatement  of  the  Long  Parliament,'  then 
they  are  not  afraid  of  it !  Such  things  as  these  are, 
such  hypocrisies  as  these  are,  should  they  enter  into 
the  heart  of  any  man  that  hath  truth  or  honesty  in 
him  1 

Truly  that  was  our  case': — and  finding  our  case  to 
be  thus,  we  did  press  the  Parliament,  as  I  told  you, 
That  they  would  be  pleased  to  select  some  Worthy 
Persons  who  had  loved  this  Cause,  and  the  liberties 
of  England,  and  the  interest  of  England  :  and  we  told 
them  we  would  acquiesce  and  lie  at  their  '  the  Worthy 
Persons"  feet;  but  that  to  be  thrown  into  Parlia- 
ments which  should  sit  perpetually,  though  but  for 
three  years  '  each,'  we  had  experience  of  that !  An 
experience  which  may  remain  to  this  day,  to  give 
satisfaction  to  honest  and  sober  men  ! — Why,  truly 
this  might  have  satisfied,  this  proposal  of  ours ;  but 
it  did  not.  And  therefore  we  did  think  that  it  was 
the  greatest  of  dangers,  'thus'  to  be  overwhelmed, 
and  brought  under  a  slavery  by  our  own  consent,  and 
"  Iniquity  to  become  a  law.":|:  And  there  was  our 
ground  we  acted  upon  at  that  lime.  And  truly  they 
had  perfected  their  Bill  for  perpetuating  of  Parlia- 
ments to  the  last  Clause  [Hear  .']  and  were  resolved 
to  pass  it  as  a  Bill  in  Paper,  '  not  even  engrossed  on 

*  A  dangerous  spectator,  your  Highness,  with  that  thun- 
dery countenance  of  yours  1— His  Highness's  anger  is  exceed- 
ingly clear  ;  but  the  cause  of  it,  in  this  intricate  sentence, 
much  more  in  the  distracted  coagulum  of  jargon  which  the 
Original  here  otters,  is  by  no  mi;ans  so  clear.  On  intense 
inspection,  he  discovers  himself  to  be  (as  above)  reproaching 
certain  parties  who  now  affect  to  regret  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  while  it  existed  they  had  been  sufficiently  loud  in 
condemning.  You  say  :  "  Tluy  wi  re  afraid  to  fling  the  whole 
Cause  into  tho  lottery  of  a  general  Tarliament  -."—They  .' 
•while  we  opposed  that ;  and  while  that  was  the  very  thing 
they  at  last  were  recklessly  doing  !  1  sliould  like  to  see  the 
face  of  a  man  lirazeu  enough  for  a  story  like  this  ! 

t  So  tied  up  with  restrictions  in  that  first  Instrument ;  had 
not  the  smallest  power  to  do  '  arbitrary  government.' 

i  '  The  Throne  of  iniquity,  which  frameth  mischief  by  a 
Law  '  (Ps'Ahn,  xciv.  20.)  A  fearful  state  of  matters  :  sliadowed 
forth  by  old  Prophets  as  the  fearfullest  of  all  ;  Imt  entirely 
got  rid  of  in  these  modern  days— if  Dryasdust  and  the  general 
cour.?e  of  neto  Prophecy  may  be  credited,  to  wliom  La\*  is 
Equity,  and  the  mere  want  of '  Law,'  with  its  three  readings, 
and  tanned  pieces  of  sheepskin  written  over  in  bad  Knglish, 
ii  Iniquity.— O  Dryasdust,  thy  works  in  this  world  are  won- 
derful. Thy  notions  of  this  world,  thy  ideas,  what  thou 
namest  ideas,  perhaps  defy  all  ages,  even  ages  when  Witch- 
craft was  believed  in — or  when  human  creatures  worshipped 
Leeks,  and  considered  that  the  Founder  of  this  Universe  was 
•ne  Apis,  a  aacred  Prize-Ox  '.   I  begin  to  be  weary  of  thee. 


Parchment  as  the  wont  was,'  rather  than  comply  with 
any  expedient.  [IVe  then  entered  upon  them  ;  bade 
them  with  emphasis,  Go  about  their  business  !  That's 
no  lie.'l — If  your  own  experience  add  anyth  ng  to 
you  in  this,  '  if  you  ever  individually  had  to  do  with 
a  Long-Parliament  Committee,  and  know  its  ways ' — 
in  this  point,  "  Whether  or  no,  in  cases  civil  and 
criminal,  if  a  Parliament  assume  an  absolute  power, 
without  any  control,  to  determine  the  interests  of  men 
in  property  and  liberty  ;  whether  or  no  this  be  desi- 
rable in  a  Nation  1" — if  you  have  any  sense  [General 
openness  of  perception  ;  not  exactly  our  modern  wen  d  ; 
but  a  questionable  expression,  as  his  Highness  im- 
mediately sees  :  "  any  sense."] — as  I  believe  you  have 

— you  have  more  than  I '  then  '  I  think  you  will 

take  it  for  a  mercy  that  that  did  not  befall  England 
at  that  time  !     And  that  is  all  I  will  say  of  it. 

Truly  I  will  now  come  and  tell  you  a  story  of  my 
own  weakness  and  folly.  [The  Little  Parliament.'] 
And  yet  it  was  done  in  my  simplicity,  I  dare  avow  it 
was  :  and  though  some  of  my  companions — ["  May 
dislike  my  mentioning  the  story  ?" — I'he  sentence,  in 
its  haste'  has  no  time  to  end.] — And  truly  this  is  a  sto- 
ry that  should  not  be  recorded,  that  should  not  be  told, 
except  when  good  use  may  be  made  of  it.  I  say,  it 
was  thought  then  that  men  of  our  own  judgment, 
who  had  fought  in  the  wars,  and  were  all  of  a  piece 
upon  that  account ; — '  it  was  thought,'  "  Why  surely 
these  men  will  hit  it,  and  these  men  will  do  it  to  the 
purpose,  whatever  can  be  desired  !"  And  truly  we 
did  think,  and  I  did  think  so— the  more  blame  to  me. 
And  such  a  Comjiany  of  Men  were  cl'.osen  [The 
Little  Parliament  ; — Convention  of  the  Puritan 
JVotables']  and  did  proceed  to  action.  And  truly 
this  was  the  naked  truth.  That  the  issue  was  not  an- 
swerable to  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  design. 
[Poor  Puritan  JVotables  .'] 

What  the  issue  of  that  Meeting  would  have  beea 
'  seemed  questionable,'  and  was  feared  :  upon  which 
the  sober  men  of  that  Meeting  did  withdraw  ;  and 
came  and  returned  my  power  as  far  as  they  could — 
they  did  actually  the  greater  part  of  them — into  my 
hands  ;  professing  and  believing  that  the  issue  of 
that  Meeting  would  have  been  The  subversion  of 
your  Laws  and  of  all  the  Liberties  of  this  Nation,  the 
destruction  of  the  Ministers  of  this  Nation  ;  in  a 
word,  the  confusion  of  all  things.  '  Confusion  of  all 
things:'  To  set  up,  instead  of  Order,  the  Judicial 
Law  of  Moses,  in  abrogation  of  all  our  administra- 
tions ;  to  have  administered  the  Judicial  Law  of  Mo- 
ses, pro  hie  et  nunc,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  any 
man  that  would  have  interpreted  the  text  this  way  or 
that — ! — And  if  you  do  not  believe  that  these  Per- 
sons, '  thereupon  sent  home,'  were  sent  home  by  the 
major  part  'of  themselves,'  who  were  judicious  and 
sober  and  learned  (the  minority  being  the  wori-cr  part 
upon  this  account,)  and  with  my  consent  a  parte  post 
— you  will  believe  nothing  !  [Somewhat  tart.]  For 
the  persons  that  led  in  that  Meeting  were  Mr.  Feake 
and  his  Assemblage  in  BlacklViar.-.  [JVe  know 
-' Feake,"  and  other  foul  chitmuys  on  Jire,  from  of 
old  ! — As  for  "  Mr.  Squib,"  he  sits  notv  with  Venner 
and  the  Ftflh-Monarchy,  safe  locked  in  the  Tower  1 
'  Mr.  Feake,' Major-General  Harrison,  and  the  rest 
that  associated  with  him  at  one  Mr.  Squib's  house. 
There  were  all  the  resolutions  taken  that  were  acted 
in  that  House  '  of  Parliament,  day  by  day.  And  this 
was  so  de  facto  ;  I  know  it  to  be  true.  And  that 
such  must  naturally  be  the  product  of  it,  I  do  but  ap- 
(le.il  to  that  Book  I  told  you  of  the  other  day  ["  Stand- 
ard set  np."]  That  all  the  Magistracy  and  Ministry 
is  Antichrisliaii,  ^vherefore  all  these  things  ought  to 
be  abolished.  Which  we  are  certain  must  have  beea 
the  issue  of  that  meeting.  [A  failure,  that  poor  Con- 
vention of  the  Puritan  JVotablrs .'] 
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So  that  you  have  been  delivered,  if  I  think  aright, 
/rom  two  evils.  The  one,  a  secular  evil,  which 
would  have  swallowed  up  all  religious  and  civil  inle- 
rcsls,  and  brought  us  under  the  horridest  arbitrari- 
ness that  ever  was  exercised  in  the  world  :  To  have 
had  Five  or  Six  hundred  "  Friends,"*  with  their 
friends,  '  the  Feakes,  ice.,'  entrusted  with  the  judg- 
ment of  all  causes,  and  to  judge  of  them  without  rule  ; 
thinking  that  "  the  Power  which  swallowed  up  all 
other  Lawful  Powers  in  the  Nation,"  hath  all  the 
power  they  ever  had,  both  Legislative  and  Judiciary ! 
la  short,  a  thing  which  would  have  swallowed  both 
the  Civil  and  Religious  Interest.  And  the  other  e\\\ 
— IHis  Highness  has  already  inextricably  caudled 
the  two  together,  and  here  meiely  gives  them  another 
itir  J — merely  under  a  Spiritual  Interest,  would  have 
swallowed  up  all  again  in  another  extreme — '  no 
stated  Ministry  being  allowed.'  All  our  Civil  and 
Religious  Interest ;  and  had  made  our  Ministry,  and 
all  the  things  we  were  beholding  to  God  for,  'of  no 
account  '.'  Truly  we  think  we  ought  to  value  (At* 
Interest  above  ail  the  interests  in  the  world  :  but  if 
this  latter  had  not  as  surely  been  destroyed  as  the 
former,  I  understand  nothing. — 

And  having  told  you  these  two  things,  *  two  Fail- 
ures in  getting  Settlement' — truly  it  makes  me  in 
love  with  this  Paper;  and  with  all  the  things  in  it; 
and  with  the  additions  I  have  now  to  tender  you 
thereto;  and  with  Settlement  above  all  things  in  the 
world! — Except  'only'  that,  where  I  left  you  last 
time;  ["  77ie  I^ingship!"  Committee  of  Ninety- 
nine  look  alerf^ — for  that,  I  think,  we  have  debated. 
[Look  dumpish  again.'\  1  have  heard  your  mind, 
and  you  have  heard  mine  '  as  to  that ;'  I  have  told 
you  my  heart  and  judgment ;  and  the  Lord  bring  forth 
His  own  issue.  \^His  Highness  produces  the  En- 
grossed Vellum.'^ 

I  think  we  are  now  to  consider,  not  what  we  are 
in  regard  to  our  Footing  and  that  of  the  Government 
wiiich  called  this  Parliament.  [JVb  ;  our  First  fool- 
ish Parliament  spent  all  their  time  on  that ;  not  you, 
tny  wiser  Friends.']  Our  Footing  and  Government 
is,  till  there  be  an  end  put  to  it — that  that  hath  exis- 
tence !  [What  other  definition  of  it  can  be  given,  or 
rued?}  And  so  I  shall  say  nothing  to  it.  If  it  ac- 
complisheth  the  end  of  our  Fighting,  and  all  those 
'blessed  ends  and  aims  that  we  should  aim  at ;  if  it  do 
— I  would  we  might  keep  it,  and  remain  where  we 
are.  If  it  do  not,  I  would  we  might  have  a  better  ! 
— Whichf  truly  I  do  come  out  of  myself  to  tell  you, 
That  as  to  the  substance  and  body  of  your  Instru- 
ment, I  do  look  upon  it  as  having  things  in  it — if  I 
may  speak  freely  and  plainly  ;  I  may,  and  we  all 
may ! — I  say,  the  things  that  are  provided  for  in  this 
*Act  of  Government  [Handling  the  Vellum]  do  se- 
cure the  Liberties  of  the  People  of  God  so  as  they 
never  before  had  them  !  And  he  must  be  a  pitiful  man 
who  thinks  the  People  of  God  ever  had  the  like  Li- 
■faerly  either  de  facto  or  de  jure  ; — de  jure  from  God, 
1  think  they  have  had  it  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day,  and  have  it  still — but  asserted  by 
^  ju,s  humanum,  I  say,  they  never  had  it  so  as  they 
have  it  now.  I  think  you  have  provided  for  the  Li- 
berty of  the  People  of  God,  and  '  for  the  Liberty'  of 
the  Nation.  And  I  say  he  sings  sweetly  that  sings  a 
song  of  reconciliation  betwixt  those  two  Interests  ! 
And  it  is  a  pitiful  fancy,  like  wisdom  and  ignorance, 
to  think  they  are  inconsistent.  Certainly  they  may 
consist!  And,  I  speak  my  conscience  of  this  'Act  of' 
Government,  I  think  you  have  made  them  to  consist. 
And  therefore,  I  must  say,  in  that,  and  in  other 
things,  you  have  provided  well — that  you  have.  And 

♦  The  name  of  Quakers  already  budding  in  1663— now,  in 
.1657,  budded  and  blown. 

t  Ungrammatical,  but  unalterable.  Means  '  On  which  hint.' 


because  I  see  the  Rule  of  the  Parliament,  •  your 
written  Order  here,'  gives  you  leave  to  speak  with 
me  about  the  particulars  (I  judge  the  Parliament  doth 
think  that  any  Member  it  has  is  not  to  be  neglected 
in  offering  of  anything  that  may  be  of  additional 
good,)  therefore,  having  a  little  surveyed  the  Instru- 
ment, I  have  a  Paper  here  to  offer  you  upon  that  ac- 
count. {Handles  a  Paper  of  his  oicn.]  And  truly 
I  must  needs  say  and  think  that,  in  such  a  ca^e  a3 
this,  where  so  new  a  work  and  so  strange  a  work  as 
this  is  before  you,  it  will  not  be  thought  ill  [JVot  at 
all,  your  Highness — only  get  on .']  if  I  do  with  a  lit- 
tle earnestness  press  you  lor  some  explanations  ia 
some  things.  '  A  few  explanations'  that  may  help  to 
complete  the  business,  and  leave  me — (for  it  is  only 
handled  with  me  '  and  for  my  behoof  at  this  time, 
not  with  you  and  the  Parliament  whom  you  repre- 
sent :) — I  say,  I  would  be  glad  that  you  might  leave 
me,  and  all  opposers,  without  excuse  ;  as  well  as  glad 
that  you  should  settle  this  Nation  to  the  uttermost  ad- 
vantage for  it ; — in  all  things  I  have  to  offer  you. 
They  are  not  very  weighty ;  they  may  lend  to  the 
completion  of  the  business ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
take  the  freedom  to  read  them  to  you. 

[First,  however,  this  Editor,  with  your  High- 
ness's  leave,  will  read  to  the  Moderns  a  certain 
excerpt  or  abstract  from  the  Engrossed  Vellum  it- 
self, which  he  has  obtained  sight  of,*  that  they 
also  may  understand  what  your  Highness  will  ani- 
madvert upon.  Let  the  Moderns  pay  what  atten- 
tion they  can.] 

'  Article  Fourth  of  the  Petition  and  Advice  is  ta- 
ken up  with  describing  who  are  to  be  Electors  to 
Parliament  and  Eligibles — or  rather  who  not ;  for 
it  is  understood  that,  except  the  classes  of  persons 
here  specified,  all  who  had  such  a  privilege  by 
the  old  Laws  are  still  entitled  to  vote  and  to  be  vo- 
ted for. 

'  The  Classes  excluded  from  electing  or  being 
elected  are  the  following : 

'  1.  All  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  Ireland ;  or  who,  with  or  without  concern 
in  said  Rebellion,  are  or  shall  become  Papists.  All 
who  have  advised,  abetted  or  assisted  in  any  War 
against  the  Parliament  since  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1641-2 
— unless  they  have  since  given  signal  proofs  of  re- 
pentance, by  bearing  arms/or  the  Parliament  or  in 
some  other  "  signal"  manner  difficult  to  define.  The 
defining  of  which  has  occasioned  great  debates  in 
Parliament.!  This  excludes  all  the  English  and 
other  Malignants.  All  who  have  ever  been  enga- 
ged in  any  Plot  against  the  Person  of  his  High- 
ness; or,  apart  from  that,  have  been  engaged  in 
any  Insurrection  in  England  or  Wales  "  since  16th 
December,  1653,"  beginning  of  the  Protectorate. 

'2.  In  Scotland  all  who  have  been  in  arms 
against  the  Parliament  ot  England  or  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  before  the  First  ol  April,  1648. 
This  excludes  the  Montrose  Party  and  Royalists 
Proper  of  Scotland — except  such  as  have  given 
"  signal,"  &c.  But  then  ioUows  this  clause  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Hamilton  Engagers,  and  the  Dunbar 
and  Worcester  people,  which  attracts  his  Highness's 
animadversion  in  the  present  Discourse :  "  Nor 
any"  (shall  elect  or  be  elected)  "  who  since  the  first 
of  April,  1648,  have  been  in  arms,  or  otherwise 
aided,  abetted,"  &c.  (which  includes  all  the  Pres- 

•  Whitlocke,  p.  643  et  ieq. ;  Parliamentary  History,  xzL* 
129  el  seq.  f  Burton's  Diary, 
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ton,  and  all  the  Dunbar  and  Worcester  people; 
with,  however,  a  most  unimportant  exception) — 
"  except  such  as  since  the  First  day  of  March, 
1651-2,  have  lived  peaceably" — as  they  might  very 
well  do,  having  been  all  smashed  to  powder,  six 
months  before,  at  Worcester  Fight,  and  their  "Chief 
Malignant,"  whom  they  had  set  up  as  King,  being 
now  sent  on  his  travels,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
a  King  of  the  Gipsies  !  His  Highness  cannot  but 
animadvert  on  this  with  some  tartness. 

With  these  exceptions,  and  one  '  proviso  for 
Ireland'  to  be  speedily  noticed,  all  Freeholders  of 
Counties,  according  to  the  old  definition,  shall  vote ; 
and  all  Burgesses  and  Citizens  of  Towns — nay,  1 
think  there  is  in  this  latter  department  a  tendency 
towards  the  Potwolloper  System  ;  but  modified  of 
course  by  the  established  custom  of  each  several 
locality  in  that  respect. 

And  now  let  us  hear  his  Highness  in  regard  to 
Paragraph  Second,  Article  Fourth : 

In  the  Fourth  Article  and  Second  Paragraph,  you 
have  something  that  respects  the  calling  of  Members 
to  Parliament  'for  Scotland.'  You  would  not  have 
those  excluded  that  were  under  Duke  Hamilton,  and 
made  that  Invasion.*  Because  it  halh  been  said  to 
you,  perhaps,  that  if  you  should  exclude  all  '  such,' 
you  would  have  no  Members  from  that  Nation  1  I 
hope  there  be  persons  of  that  Nation  who  will  be 
ready  to  give  a  better  testimony  of  their  country  than 
admit  that  argument !  And  I  hope  it  is  no  argu- 
ment :  but  if  it  be  one,  then  truly,  to  meet  with  the 
least  certainty  as  lo  qualifications,  you  should  indeed 
exclude  men  of  your  own  country  upon  better 
•defined'  crimes;  you  should  hold  them  off  upon 
stricter  characters  '  than  those  given  !'  It  is  thought 
the  qualification  there  which  saith,  of  their  "good 
testimony,"  That  they  are  to  be  men  who  have  given 
good  testimony  by  their  quiet  living — "Why,  truly, 
for  divers  years,  they  have  not  been  willing  to  do 
other  ;  they  have  not  had  an  easy  possibility  to  do 
otherwise,  than  to  live  quietly !  [Not  since  the 
taming  they  got  at  Worcester,  your  Highness  .'] 
Though  perhaps  '  at  bottom'  many  of  them  have  been 
the  same  men  ; — and  yet '  certainly  too'  I  know  many 
of  them  are  good  men,  worthy  men. — And  therefore 
whether  it  be  not  fit,  in  that  place,  to  explain  some- 
what farther,  and  put  some  other  characterf  upon 
what  may  really  be  regarded  as  "  a  good  testimony" 
of  their  being  otherwise  minded,  of  their  being  now 
of  another  judgment!  I  confess  I  have  not  any 
thing  here  to  supply  this  defect  with  :  but  certainly 
if  the  description  so  stand  as  it  now  is  in  your 
Article — those  men,  though  ihey  be  never  so  indis- 
posed, enemies  and  remain  so,  yet  if  they  have 
"  lived  peaceably,"  where  they  could  neither  will  nor 
choose  'to  live  otherwise,'  they  are  to  be  admitted 
I  only  tell  you  so,  being  without  any  amendment  for 
it:  and  when  done,  I  shall  leave  it  all  with  your 
selves.     This  is  for  the  Second  Paragraph. 

For  the  Second  Paragraph  his  Highness  is 
"  without  any  amendment"  of  his  own  ;  ofTers  us 
nothing  to  "supply  the  defect:"  indeed  it  is  diflB- 
cult  to  supply  well,  as  that  Nation  stands  and  has 
stood.  Besides,  they  send  but  Fifty  Members  in 
all,  poor  creatures ;  it  is  no  such  vital  matter ! 
Paragraph  Second  remains  «n-altered. — And  now 
let  the  Moderns  attend  for  an  instant  to  Paragraph 
Third:  °    ^ 

«  Article  FoMr//i,  Paragraph  Third:  A  proviso 
as  to  Ireland  "  that  no  English  or  Scotch  Protes- 


•  Which  met  ita  due  at  Preston. 


f  Description. 


tant  in  Ireland  who  before  the  First  of  March, 
1649-50"  (just  about  the  time  his  now  Highness^ 
then  Lord  General,  was  quitting  Ireland,  hav- 
ing entirely  demolished  all  chance  of  oppo.sition 
there)  "  have  borne  arms /or  the  Parliament  of 
your  Highness,  or  otherwise  given  signal  testimo- 
ny" &c.,  "  shall  be  excluded/'  This  also  to  his 
Highness  seems  worthy  of  animadversion.] 

In  the  Third  Paragraph  of  the  same  Article,  where- 
as it  is  said,  "That  all  persons  in  Ireland  be  made 
capable  to  elect  or  to  be  elected  who,  before  the  First 
of  March,  1649,  have  borne  arms  for  the  Parliament, 
or  otherwise  given  testimony  of  their  good  aflections 
to  the  Parliament  and  continued  faithful  to  the  Par^ 
liament ." — and  yet  (lerhaps  many  of  them  are  since 
revolted  '  against  us!' — Whether  it  be  not  necessary 
that  this  be  more  clearly  expressed  1  For  it  seems  to 
capacitate  all  those  who  revolted  from  the  Parlia- 
ment ;*  if  they  have  borne  arms  for  liie  State  before 
the  First  of  March,  1649,  it  seems  to  restoie  them. 
But  if  since  then  they  have  revolted,  as  I  doubt  many 
of  our  English-Irish  have  done,  why  then  the  ques- 
tion is,  Whether  those  men  who  latelyf  have  been  an- 
gry and  have  flown  to  arms  ;  Whether  you  will  think 
their  having  borne  arms  formerly  on  the  Parliament's 
side  shall  be  an  exemption  to  them  1  This  is  but 
tendered  to  you,  for  some  worthy  person  here  to  give 
an  answer  unto  ? 

Very  rational  and  irrefragable. ,  It  is  accordingly 
altered  '  Signal  testimony  of  their  good  affection 
to  the  Commonwealth  or  your  Highness,  and  con- 
tinued, ifc. — And  now  let  us  look  at  Paragraph 
Fifth :  concerning  the  last  item  of  which  his  High- 
ness has  a  word  to  say  : 

•Article  Fourth,  Paragraph  Fifth.  All  who  are 
atheistical,  blasphemnous,  "  married  to  Popish 
wives,"  who  train  or  shall  tra'n  any  child  to  be 
Popish,  or  con.sent  that  a  son  or  daughter  of  theirs 
shall  marry  a  Papist ; — who  are  scoffers  of  religion, 
or  can  be  proved  to  have  scoffed  any  one  for  being 
religious ;  who  deny  the  Scriptures  to  be  God's 
Word;  who  deny  Sacraments,  Ministry  or  Magis- 
tracy to  be  ordinances  of  God  (Harrison's  set) ;  who 
are  Sabbath-breakers,  swearers,  haunters  of  taverns 
or  ale-houses; — in  short  demonstrably  unchristian 
men.  All  who  are  Public  Preachers  too.'  Con- 
cerning this  latter  clause  his  Highness  has  a  re- 
mark to  make. 

'Following in  the  rear  of  which,  in  the  same 
Third  Paragraph,  is  an  Article  which  still  more 
merits  consideration.  For  securing  the  "  Freedom 
of  Parliament"  as  well  as  its  Purity,  there  are  to 
be  Forty-one  Commissioners  appointed  "  by  Act  of 
Parliament  with  your  Highness's  consent,"  who 
are  to  examine  and  certify  whether  the  Persons  re- 
turned by  these  rules  are,  after  all,  qualified  to  sit.* 
— So  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  Council  of  State  hence- 
forth, and  by  "  Nathaniel  Tayler  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  Chancery"  with  his  Certificate  in  the 
Lobby,  that  Honourable  Gentlemen  are  to  be  turned 
back  at  the  door  of  the  House,  and  sent  to  redact 
Protests,  as  in  the  case  of  this  present  Parliament ! 
Forty-one  Commissioneis  are  now  to  do  it.  His 
Highness  on  this  also  will  have  a  word  to  say. 

In  the  Fifth  Paragraph  of  (he  same  article,  you  have 
incapacitated  Public  Preachers  from  silting  in  Parlia- 

*  The  Ormonde  Royalists  almost  all ; — Malignant  enougli 
many  of  them.  f  In  lat«  yean. 
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laenL  And  truly  I  think  your  iotrntioo  is  '  of  such 
*  <>a)y'  as  have  Pastoral  Function ;  such  as  are  ac- 
tually real  Ministers.  For  I  must  say  to  you,  in  be- 
half of  our  Army — in  ihe  next  place  to  th»*ir  fighting 
they  have  beon  very  good  "  Preachers  :"  and  I  should 
be  sorry  ihey  should  be  excluded  from  serving  the 
Commonwealth  because  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  "  preach"  to  their  troops,  companies  and  regi- 
ments— which  I  think  has  been  one  of  the  blessings 
upon  them  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  great  Work.  I 
think  you  do  not  mean  so  '  that  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded :'  but  I  tender  it  to  you  that,  if  you  think  fit, 
there  may  be  a  consideration  had  of  it.  There  may 
be  some  of  us,  it  may  be,  who  have  been  a  little 
guilty  of  that,  who  would  be  loath  to  be  excluded 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  '  on  account  of  it !'  ['*  I 
myself  have  been  knoum,  on  occasion,  to  exhort  my 
troops  with  Bible  texts  and  considerations;  to 
'yreach,'  if  you  like  to  call  it  so  f  IVhat  has  my 
whole  Life  been  but  a  '  Sermon'  of  some  emphasis  ; 
preadied  with  tongue  and  sword,  with  head  and  heart 
and  right  hand,  and  soul  and  body  and  breeches- 
pocket — not  withoitt  results,  one  toould  venture  to 
hopeP'' — This  Clause,  the  Committee,  expressly  or  ta- 
citly, wilt  modify  as  desired.'] 

In  the  same  Paragraph,  there  is  care  taken  for  the 
Dominating  of  Commissioners  to  fry  the  Members 
who  are  chosen  to  sit  in  Parliament.  And  truly  those 
Commissioners  are  uncertain  Persona  ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  may  happen.  I  hope  they  will  be  al- 
ways good  men — but  if  they  should  be  bad,  then  per- 
haps they  will  keep  out  good  men  !  Besides  we  think 
— truly,  if  you  will  give  us  leave  to  help  as  to  the 
"  freedom  of  Parliament,"  this  '  of  the  Commission- 
ers' will  be  something  that  may  go  rather  harshly 
down  than  otherwise  !  Very  many  reasons  might  be 
given :  but  I  do  only  tender  it  to  yon.  I  think.  If 
there  were  no  Commissioners,  it  might  be  never  a 
whit  the  worse — if  you  make  qualifications  •  for 
Membership,'  and  any  man  presume  to  sit  without 
those  qualifications,  you  may  deal  with  him.  A  man 
without  qualifications,  sitting  there,  is  as  if  he  were 
not  chosen  ;  and  if  he  sit  without  being  chosen,  with- 
out having  qualificdtlons — I  am  sure  the  old  custom 
was  to  send  him  to  the  Tower  [TTiat  will  settle  him  .'] 
to  imprison  such  a  one  !  If  any  sit  there  that  have 
not  right  to  sit — if  any  stranger  come  in  upon  a  pre- 
tended title  o(  election,  perhaps  ii  is  a  different  case 
— but  if  any  sit  there  upon  a  pretence  of  qnalifieation 
in  him,  you  may  send  him  to  prison  without  more 
ado.  Whether  you  think  fit  to  do  so  or  no,  is  parlia- 
mentary business — I  do  but  hint  it  to  you.  I  believe. 
If  any  man  had  sat  in  former  Parliaments  without, 
'  for  instance,'  taking  the  oaths,  <fec.,  that  were  pre- 
scribed, it  would  have  been  fault  enough  in  him.  I 
believe  something  of  that  kind  '  instead  of  your 
Forty-one  Commissioners,  might  be  equivalent  to  any 
other  way,  if  not  better. 

[The  Honourable  House  does  not  want  any  more 
I  cem  with  Nathaniel  Tayler  and  his  Certificate. 
This  Paragraph  remains  unaltered.  Forty-one 
Commissioners,  Fifteen  a  quorum ;  future  Rirlia- 
ments  to  name  a  future  set  when  they  like :  the 
Examinations  as  to  Members  are  to  be  by  oath  of 
informer  in  writing,  with  copies  left,  &c.,  and  ri- 
gorous enough  formalities. — Let  us  now  glance  at 
Article  Filth : 

•  Article  Fifth  relates  to  the  "  Other  House  ;"  a 
l»ew  House  of  Lords  we  are  getting  up.  Not  more 
than  Seventy  of  them,  not  fewer  than  forty:  they 
are  to  be  nominated  by  your  Highness  and  approv- 
ed by  this  House  :  all  classes  excluded  by  the  pre- 
ceding Article  from  our  body  are  of  course  exclud- 


ed from  theirs.'    His  Highness  has  a  remark  to 
make  on  this  also.] 

In  that  Article,  which  I  think  is  the  Fifth  Article 
[Ffs,]  which  concerns  the  Nomination  of  the  Other 
House — in  the  beginning  of  that  Article  it  stands. 
That  the  House  is  to  be  nominated  as  you  there  de- 
sign it,*  and  the  approbation  is  to  be  from  This 
House — I  would  say,  from  the  Parliament.  It  stands 
so.  But  then  now,  if  any  shall  be  subsequently 
named,  after  the  Other  House  is  sat,  upon  any  acci- 
dental removal  or  death — you  do  not  say,  '  How.' — 
Though  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  '  rule'  as  the 
first  •  original'  selection  doth ;  yet  it  doth  not  so 
clearly  intimate  this.  That  the  nomination  shall  be, 
where  it  was,  with  the  Chief  Officer,!  and  the  appro- 
bation of  the  "  Other  House."  If  I  do  express  clear- 
ly what  you — Pardon  me  :  but  I  think  that  is  the  aim 
of  it ;  and  it  is  not  clearly  expressed  there  ; — as  I 
think  you  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  be  or  no. 

[Article  Fifth  ruled  as  his  Highness  wishes. 
And  now  take  Article  Seventh : 

'  Article  Seventh  promises,  hut  does  not  say 
how,  that  there  shall  be  a  yearly  revenue  of 
1,300.000/. ;  one  million  for  Navy  and  Army, 
300,000/.  for  the  support  of  the  GovemmenL  No 
part  of  it  by  a  Land-tax.  Other  temporary  sup- 
plies to  be  granted  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
— and  neither  this  Revenue  nor  any  other  charge 
whatever  to  be  laid  upon  the  subject  except  accord- 
ing to  the  Parliament's  direction  and  sanction.' 
Such  yearly  Revenue  the  Parliament  promises  in 
this  Petition  and  Advice,  but  does  not  specify  in 
what  way  it  shall  be  raised :  which  omission  also 
his  Highness  fails  not  to  comment  on.] 

In  the  Seventh  Article,  which  concerns  the  Reve- 
nue, that  is,  the  Revenue  which  you  have  appointed 
for  the  Government ;  wherein  you  have  distributed 
Three-hundred  thousand  pounds  of  it  to  the  Mainte- 
nance of  the  Civil  Authority,  and  One-million  to  the 
maintenance  of  your  Forces  by  Sea  and  Land : — 
you  have  indeed  in  your  Instrument  said  so,  '  that 
there  shall  be  such  a  Revenue,'  and  we  cannot  doubt  of 
of  it :  but  yet  you  have  not  made  it  certain  ;  nor  yet 
those  "  temporary  supplies"  which  are  intended  for 
the  peace  aud  sajfety  of  the  Nations.  It  is  desired. 
That  yon  will  take  this  into  your  thoughts,  and  make 
the  general  and  temporary  allowances  of  Revenue 
certain,  both  as  to  the  sum  and  to  the  time  those 
"  supplies"  are  to  be  continued.  [_Let  tu  knotty 
what  ground  we  stand  on.}  And  truly  I  hope  I  do 
not  curry  favour  with  you  :  but  another  thing  is  de- 
sired, and  I  may  very  reasonably  desire  it.  That  these 
monies,  whatever  they  are ; — that  they  may  not,  if 
God  shall  bring  me  to  any  interest  in  this  business,* 
as  lieth  at  His  disposal ; — that  these  monies, '  I  say,' 
may  not  be  issued  out  hy  the  authority  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  Coancil.  You 
have  made  in  your  Instrument  a  coordination  *  of 
Council  and  Chief  Magistrate'  in  general  terms :  'hut 
I  could  wish'  that  this  might  be  a  specified  thing. 
That  the  monies  were  not  to  be  distributed  '  except 
by  authority  of  both.'  It  will  be  a  safety  to  whoso- 
ever is  your  Supreme  Magistrate,  as  well  as  a  secu- 
rity to  the  Public,  That  the  monies  be  issued  out  by 
advice  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  Treasurers  wha 
receive  these  monies  be  accountable  every  Parlia- 
ment, within  a  certain  time  limited  by  yourselves  ; — 
*  that'  every  new  Parliament,  the  Treasurer  be  ac- 
countable to  the  Parliament  for  the  disposing  of  the 
Treasury. 

*  '  As  yon  there  design  it  :'  polite  for '  by  me  ' 

f  Cannot  say  '  me^'       {  If  I  live,  and  continue  to  govern 
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['  Article  Ninth :  Judges,  Principal  Officers  of 
State,  Commanders  in  Chief  by  Sea  or  Land,  all 
chief  officers  civil  and  military,  "are  to  be  approv- 
ed of  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament."  '] 

There  is  mention  made  of  the  Judges  in  your 
Ninth  Article.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  Officers  ot 
State  and  the  Judges  are  to  be  chosen  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Parliament.  But  now  if  there  be  no  Par- 
liament sitting,  should  there  be  never  so  great  a  loss 
of  Judges,  it  cannot  be  supplied.  And  whether  you 
do  not  intend  that,  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  it 
should  be  by  the  choice — [Omit  "  of  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate," or  politely  mumble  it  into  indistinctness,] 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council ;  to  be  afterwards 
approved  by  Parliament  1 

[Certainly,  your  Highness ;  reason  so  requires 
it.  Be  it  tacitly  so  ruled. — ^And  now  for  Article 
Twelfth : 

'Article  Ttuelfth  (Let  us  still  call  it  Article 
Twelfth,  though  in  the  ultimate  Redaction  it  has 
come  to  be  marked  Thirteenth) : — Classes  of  per- 
sons incapable  of  holding  any  office.  Same,  I 
think,  as  those  excluded  from  elections — only  there 
is  no  penalty  annexed.  His  Highness  makes  .some 
remarks  upon  this,  under  the  Title  of  "  Article 
Twelfth ;" — a  new  article  introduced  for  securing 
Purchasers  of  Church  Lands,  which  is  now  Article 
Twelfth,*  has  probably  pushed  this  into  the  Thir- 
teenth place.'] 

The  Twelfth  Article  relates  to  several  qualifica- 
tions that  persons  must  be  qualified  with,  who  are  put 
into  places  of  Public  Office  and  Trust.  [  Treats  all 
of  DKqualiJications,  your  Highness;  which,  however, 
comes  to  the  same  thing.']  Now  if  men  shall  step  into 
Public  Places  and  Trust  who  are  not  so  qualified,  'I 
do  not  see  but  hereby  still '  they  may  execute  them. 
"Office  of  Trust"  is  a  very  large  word  ;  it  goeth 
almost  to  a  Constable,  if  not  altogether  ; — it  goeth  far. 
Now  if  any  shall  come  in  who  are  not  so  qualified, 
they  certainly  do  commit  a.  breach  upon  your  rule  : — 
and  whether  you  will  not  think  in  this  case  that  if 
any  shall  take  upon  him  an  Office  of  Trust,  there 
shall  not  some  Penalty  be  put  upon  him,  where  he  is 
excepted  by  the  general  rule  1  Whether  you  will  not 
think  it  fit  in  that  respect  to  deter  men  from  accepting 
Offices  and  Places  of  Trust,  contrary  to  that  Article  1 

[Nothing  done  in  this.  The  "  Penalty,"  vague 
in  outline,  but  all  the  more  terrible  on  that  account 
can  be  sued  for  by  any  complainant  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall. 

'  Article  Thiiieenth  suddenly  provides  that  your 
Highness  will  be  pleased  to  consent  that "  Nothing 
in  this  Petition  and  Advice,  or  the  assent  thereto, 
shall  be  construed  to  extend  to — the  dissolving  of 
this  present  Parliament !  "  ' — "  Oh,  no !  "  answers 
his  Highness  in  a  kind  of  bantering  way ;  "  not  in 
•Ihe  least! "] 

The  next  '  Article  '  is  fetched,  in  some  respects,  I 
may  say,  by  head  and  shoulders  into  your  Instrument ! 
Yet  in  some  sense  it  hath  an  affinity  '  with  the  rest, 
too  ;'  I  may  say,  I  think  it  is  within  your  general 
scopef  upon  this  account; — 'yes,'  I  am  sure  of  it: 
There  is  mention  made  in  the  last  parts  of  your  In- 
strument [Looking  in  the  Paper  j  Article  Eigh- 
teen] of  your  purpose  to  do  many  good  things  : — I  am 
contident,  not  like  the  gentleman  who  made  his  last 
will,  and  set  down  a  great  number  of  names  of  men 
who  were  to  receive  benefit  by  him,  and  there  was 


'  Whitlocke,  p.  659. 


I '  Order'  in  orig. 


no  sum  at  the  latter  end  !  ["  You  cannot  do  the$t 
'  many  good  things  '  if  I  dissolve  you !  Tliat  will 
be  a  I'Vill,  with  many  beneficiary  legatees,  and  no 
sum  mentioned  at  the  end  >"  His  Highness  wears  a 
pleasant  bantering  look  ; — to  which  the  countenances 
of  the  others,  even  Bulstrode's  leaden  countenance,  re- 
spond by  a  kind  of  smile.] 

I  am  confident  you  are  resolved  to  deal  efrfclually 
in  these  things  at  the  latter  end  ;  and  I  should  wrong 
my  own  conscience  if  I  thought  otherwise.  1  hope 
you  w  II  think  sincerely,  as  before  God,  "  That  the 
Laws  be  regulated  !"*  I  hope  you  will.  We  have 
been  often  talking  of  them  : — and  I  remember  well, 
«t  the  Old  Parlittment  [Hliitlocke  and  Glyn  look  in- 
telligence,] we  were  three  months,  and  could  not  get 
over  the  word  "Incumbrances"  [Hum — m — »i.'] 
and  we  thought  there  was  little  hope  of  "regulating 
the  Law  "  where  there  was  such  difficulty  as  to  that. 
But  surely  the  Laws  need  to  be  regulated  !  And  I 
must  needs  say,  I  think  it  were  a  sacrifice  acceptable 
to  God  on  many  accounts.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  God  looks  for,  and  would  have. 
[Alai,  your  Highness  .'] — I  confess,  if  any  man 
should  ask  me,  "  Why,  how  would  you  have  it 
done?"  I  confess  I  do  not  know  How.  But  I  think 
verily,  at  the  least,  the  Delays  in  Suits,  and  the  Ex- 
cessiveness  in  Fees,  and  the  Costliness  of  Suits,  and 
those  various  things  which  I  do  not  know  what  names 
they  bear — I  heard  talk  of  "  Demurrers  "  and  such- 
like things,  which  I  scarce  know — [Sentence  iswreck- 
ed  .'] — But  I  say  certainly,  The  people  are  greatly 
sufiering  in  this  respect ;  they  are  so.  And  truly  if 
this  whole  business  of  Settlement,  whatever  be  the 
issue  of  it,  if  it  come,  which  1  am  persuaded  it  doih, 
as  a  thing  that  would  please  God  : — '  then,'  by  a 
sacrifice  '  to  God  '  in  it,  or  rather  as  an  expre^Bion  of 
our  thankfulness  to  God,  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
will  be  one  thing  that  will  be  upon  your  hearts,  to  do 
something  that  is  honourable  and  efieciual  in  this. 
["  Reforming  of  the  Law  ■"'  Alas,  your  High' 
ness  .'] 

'Another  thing  '  that — truly  I  say  that  it  is  not  ia 
your  Instrument — [JVothing  said  of  it  there,  which. 
partly  embarrasses  his  Highness  ;  who  is  now  getting 
into  a  small  Digression] — Somewhat  that  relates  to 
the  Reformation  of  Manners — you  will  pardon  me  • — 
My  Fellow  Soldiers  'the  Major  Generals,'  who  were 
raised  up  upon  that  just  occasion  of  the  Insurrection, 
not  only  "  to  secure  the  Peace  of  the  Nation,"  but  to 
see  that  persons  who  were  least  likely  to  help-on 
"  peace  "  or  to  continue  il,  but  rather  to  break  it — 
["  These  Major-Generals,  I  say,  did  look  after  the 
restraining  of  such  persons ;  suppressed  their  horse 
racings,  cock/ightings,  sinful  roysterings  ;  took  some 
charge  of  '  Hefomation  of  Ma.n.ners,'  they  :" — but 
his  Highness  is  off  elsewhither,  excited  by  this  '  tickle 
subject,'  and  the  Sentence  has  evaporated] — Disso- 
lute loose  persons  that  can  go  up  and  down  front 
house  to  house — and  they  are  (Tentlemen's  sons  who 
have  nothing  to  live  on,  and  cannot  be  supplied  with 
means  of  living  to  the  profit  of  the  Commonwealths 
these  I  think  had  a  good  course  taken  with  them. 
[Orderedto  fly  auoay  their  gamecocks, unmuzzle  their 
bear-baitings  ;  fall  to  some  regidar  livelihood,  some 
fixed  habitat,  if  they  could — and,  on  the  whole,  to 
duck  loll',  keep  remarkably  quiet,  and  give  no  ra- 
tional  man  any  trouble  with  them  which  could  be 
avoided.']  And  I  think  what  was  done  to  them  was 
honourably  and  honestly  and  profitably  done.  And, 
for  my  part,  I  must  needs  say,  It*  showed  the  disso-..| 
luteness  which  was  then  in  the  Nation  ; — as  indeed  it  J 

'  One  of  their  concluding  promisei  (Article  Eighteen.) 
t  The  courte  taken  with  them  ;  the  quantity  ol  coerciOB 

they  needed,  and   of  complaint    made   thareupoo,  ate   all 

loosely  included  in  this  "  It." 
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fiprings  most  from  that  Party  of  the  Cavaliers  ! 
Should  that  Party  run  on,  and  oo  care  be  taken  to  re- 
form the  Xdtion  ;  to  prevent,  perhaps,  abuses  which 
will  not  fall  under  this  head  alone —  !  [^fot  under  Re- 
formation of  Man.nee^  along  :  what  unit  the  conae- 
gueucf  be  ? 

We  send  our  children  into  France  before  they 
know  God  or  Good  Manners  ;*  and  they  return  with 
all  the  licentiousne:i.s  of  that  Nation.  Neither  care 
taken  to  educate  them  before  they  go,  nor  to  keep 
them  in  good  order  when  they  come  home !  Indeed 
this  makes  the  Nation  not  only  commit  those  abomi- 
nable things,  most  inhuman  things,  but  hardens  men 
to  justify  these  things  ; — as  the  Apostle  saith,  "  Not 
only  to  do  wickedly  themselves,  but  to  take  pleasure 
in  them  that  do  so."  And  truly,  if  something  be  not 
done  in  this  kind,  '  in  the  way  of  reforming  public 
morals,'  without  sparing  that  condition  of  men,  with- 
out sparing  men's  sons,  though  they  be  Noblemen's 
sons — !  [Sentence  breaks  downl — Let  them  be  who 
they  may  that  are  deboist,  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God 
that  nothing  of  outward  consideration  should  save 
them  in  their  debauchery,  from  a  just  punishment  and 
reformation !  And  truly  I  must  needs  say  it,  I  would 
much  biess  God  to  see  something  done  in  that  mat- 
ter heartily,  not  only  as  to  those  persons  mentioned, 
but  to  all  the  Nation ;  that  some  course  might  be 
taken  for  Reformation;  that  there  might  be  some 
atop  put  to  such  a  current  of  wickedness  and  evil  as 
this  is  !  And  truly,  to  do  it  heartily,  and  nobly  and 
worthily!  The  Nobility  of  this  Nation,  they  espe- 
cially, and  the  Gentry,  would  have  cause  to  bless  you. 
And  likewise  that  some  care  might  be  taken  that 
those  good  Laws  already  made  for  punishing  of  vice 
might  be  put  in  execution. 

This  I  must  needs  say  of  our  Major -Generals  who 
did  that  service ;  I  think  it  was  an  excellent  good 
thing; — I  profess  I  do!  [Yes;  though  there  were 
great  outcries  about  iV.]  And  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  you  '  to  consider '  that  though 
we  may  have  good  Laws  against  the  common  Coun- 
try disorders  that  are  everywheie,  yet  Who  is  to  ex- 
ecute them  '  now,  the  Major-General  being  ofil ' 
Really  a  Justice  of  the  Peace — he  shall  by  the  most 
be  wondered  at  as  an  owl,  if  he  go  but  one  step  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  his  fellow  Justices  in  the 
reformation  of  these  things !  [Cannot  doit ;  not he.'\ 
And  therefore  I  hope  I  may  represent  this  to  you  as 
a  thing  worthy  your  consideration,  that  something 
may  be  found  out  to  repress  such  evils.  I  am  per- 
suaded you  would  glorify  God  by  this  as  much  as  by 
any  one  thing  you  could  do.  And  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  me. 

[His  Highness  looks  to  the  Paper  again,  after 
this  Dieiression.  Article  Fifteenth  in  his  Highness's 
copy  of  the  Paper,  as  we  understand,  must  have 
provided  '  That  no  part  of  the  public  Revenue  be 
alienated  except  by  consent  of  Parliament :  '  but 
his  Highness  having  thus  remonstrated  against  it 
the  Article  is  suppres.'^ed,  expunged  and  we  only 
gather  by  this  passage  that  such  a  thing  had  ever 
been. 

I  cannot  tell,  in  this  Article  that  I  am  now  to  speak 
unto,  whether  I  speak  to  anything  or  nothing !  There 
is  a  desire  that '  no  part  of  "  the  Public  Revenues  be 
alienated  except  by  consent  of  Parliament."  I  doubt 
"  Public  Revenue "  is  like  "  Ctistodes  Libertatia 
AnglitB  ;  a  notion  only  ;  and  not  to  be  found  that  I 
know  of!  [It  IS  all  alienated;  Crotcn  Lands,  Sfc, 
art  all  gone,  long  ago.  A  beautiful  dream  of  our 
youth,  as  the  "  Keepers  of  the  Libertt  of  England  " 
toere — a  thing  you  could  nowhere  lay  hands  on,  that 

*  Morals 


I  know  of!1  Bat  if  there  be  any — and  if  God  bless 
us  in  our  Settlement,  there  will  be  Public  Revenue 
accruing — the  point  is,  wfcether  you  will  subject  this 
to  any  alienation  without  cotisent  of  Parliament  T 

[We  withdrew  the  question  altogether,  your 
Highness :  when  once  the  chickens  are  hatched^ 
we  will  speak  of  selling  them  I — Let  us  now  read 
Article  Si.vteenth: 

Article  Sixteenth,  in  his  Highness's  copy  of  the 
Paper, '  Provides  that  no  Act  or  Ordinance  already 
extant,  which  is  not  contrary  to  this  Petition  and 
Advice,  shall  be  in  the  least  made  void  hereby.' — 
His  Highness,  as  we  shall  see,  considers  this  as  too 
indefinite,  too  indistinct ; — a  somewhat  vague  foun- 
dation for  Church-Land  estates  (for  example,) 
which  men  purchased  with  money,  but  hold  only 
in  virtue  of  Writs  and  Ordinances  issued  hy  the 
Long  Parliament. — A  new  Article  is  accordingly 
added,  in  our  Perfect- copy ;  specifying,  at  due 
breadth,  with  some  hundreds  of  Law-vocables,  that 
all  is  and  and  shall  be  safe,  according  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  in  that  particular.] 

Truly  this  thing  that  I  have  now  farther  to  offer 
you — it  is  the  last  in  this  Paper ;  it  is  the  thing  men- 
tioned in  the  Sixteenth  Article :  That  you  would 
have  those  Acts  and  Ordinances  which  have  been 
made  since  the  late  troubles,  and  during  the  time  of 
them,  '  kept  unabrogated  !'  that  they  should,  if  they 
be  not  contTdry  to  this  Advice* — that  they  should  re- 
main in  force,  in  such  manner  as  if  this  Advice  had 
not  been  given.  Why,  what  is  doubted  is.  Whether 
or  no  this  will  be  safBeient  to  keep  things  in  a  settled 
condition  ?t  Because  it  is  but  an  implication  '  that 
you  here  make ;'  it  is  not  determined.  You  do  pass- 
by  the  thing,  without  such  a  foundation  as  will  keep 
those  people,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  Estates 
upon  this  account,  that  their  titles  be  not  questioned 
or  shaken — if  the  matter  be  not  explained.  Truly  I 
believe  you  intend  very  fully  in  regard  to  this  'of 
keeping  men  safe  who  have  purchased  on  that  foot- 
ing.' If  the  words  already  '  used'  do  not  suffice — 
That  I  submit  to  your  own  advisement. 

But  there  is  in  this  another  very  great  considera- 
tion. There  have  been,  since  the  present  Govern- 
ment '  began,' several  Acts  and  Ordinances,  which 
have  been  made  by  the  exercise  of  that  Legislative 
Power  that  was  exercised  since  we  undertook  this 
Government.  [Very  cumbrous  phraseology,  your 
Hi^ness  ; — for  indeed  the  subject  is  somewhat  cum^ 
ttrous.  Questionable,  to  some,  whether  one  ca.\  make 
Acts  and  Ordinances  by  a  mere  Council  and  Pro- 
tector .']  And  I  think  your  Instrument  speaks  a  lit- 
tle more  faintly  '  as'  '.o  these,  and  dubiously,  than 
to  the  other  1  And  truly,  I  will  not  make  an  apology 
for  anything :  but  merely  two  persons,  two  sorts  of 
them,  •  very  extensive  sorts,'  will  be  merely  concern- 
ed upon  this  account :  They  who  exercised  that 
authority,  and  they  who  were  objects  of  its  exercise  ! 
This  wholly  dissettles  them  ;  wholly,  if  you  be  not  * 
clear  in  your  expression?.  It  will  dissettle  us  very 
much  to  think  that  the  Parliament  doth  not  approve 
well  of  what  hath  been  done  '  by  us'  upon  a  true 
ground  of  necessity,  in  so  far  as  the  same  hath  saved 
this  Nation  from  running  into  total  arbitrariness. 
'  Nay,  if  not,' why  subject  the  Nation  to  a  sort  of 
men  who  perhaps  would  do  so4  We  think  we  have 
in  that  thing  deserved  well  of  ths  State.  [Do  not 
"  dissettle"  his  Highness  !  He  has,  "  in  that  thing" 

'  Petition  and  Advice  ;  but  we  politely  suppress  the  former 
part  or  the  name.  f  It  was  long  debated  ;  see  .Burton. 

;  Why  subject  the  Nation  to  ut,  who  perhaps  would  dnr* 
it  into  arbitxariaess,  as  your  nou-approral  of  us  seems  to 
insinuate? 
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of  assuming  the  Government  and  passing  what  Or- 
dinances, Sfc,  were  indiwensuble,  "deserved  well" 
— Committee  of  JVinetyMinc  agree  to  what  is  rea- 
sonable.} 

U  any  man  will  ask  me,  "  But  ah,  Sir,  what  have 
you  done  since?'' — Wiiy,  ah — as  I  will  confess  my 
fault  where  1  am  guilty,  so  I  think,  taking  things  as 
they  'then'  were,  I  think  we  have  done  the  Com- 
monwealth service  !  We  have  therein  made  great 
seuiemenis — that  have  we.  "We  have  settled  alinos-i 
all  the  whole  affairs  in  Ireland  ;  the  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  the  Soldiers  there,  and  of  the  Planters  and 
Adventurers.  And  truly  we  have  settled  very  much 
of  the  business  of  the  Ministry; — ["  Triers"  dili- 
gent here,  "  Expurgators  "  diligent  everywhere  ; 
tnuch  good  work  completed. 'I  and  1  wish  that  be  not 
an  aggravation  of  our  fault  ;*  I  wish  it  be  not !  But 
1  must  needs  say.  If  1  have  anything  to  rejoice  in  be 
fore  the  Lord  in  this  world,  as  having  done  any  good 
or  service,  '  it  is  this.'  I  can  say  it  from  my  heart ; 
and  1  know  1  say  the  truth,  let  any  man  say  what  he 
will  to  the  contrary — he  will  give  me  leave  to  enjoy 
my  own  opinion  in  it,  and  my  own  conscience  and 
heart ;  and  '  to  '  dare  bear  my  testimony  to  it.  There 
hath  not  been  such  a  service  to  England  since  the 
Christian  Religion  was  perfect  in  England  !  I  dare 
be  bold  to  say  it  ;  however  there  may  have,  here 
and  there,  been  passion  and  mistakes.  And  the  Mi- 
nisters themselves, take  the  generality  of  them — ["  are 
unexceptionable,  nay  exemjdary  as  Triers  and  as 
Expurgators ."  hut  his  Highness,  blazing  up  at 
touch  of  this  tender  topic,  wants  to  utter  three  or 
four  things  at  once,  and  his  "  elements  of  rhetoric" 
fiy  into  the  ei^emental,  state  !  We  perceive  he  has 
got  much  blame  for  his  7\vo  Church  Commissions  ; 
and  feels  that  he  has  deserved  far  the  reverse] — 
They  will  tell  '  you,'  it  is  beside  their  instructions, '  if 
ihey  have  fallen  into  "  passion  and  mistakes,"  if 
they  have  meddled  with  civil  matters,  in  their  opera- 
tions as  Triers  !  And  we  did  adopt  the  thing  upon 
that  account;  we  did  not  trust  upon  doing  what  we 
did  virtute  Instituti,  as  if  'these  Triers  were  jure 
divine,  but  as  a  civil  good.  But — [C/iccArs  himself] 
— so  we  end  in  this:  We  'knew  not  and'  know  not 
better  how  to  keep  the  Ministry  good,  and  to  aug- 
ment it  in  goodness,  than  by  putting  such  men  to  be 
Triers.  Men  of  known  integrity  and  piety  ;  ortho- 
dox men  and  faithful.  We  knew  not  how  better  to 
answer  our  duty  to  God  and  the  Nation  and  the  Peo- 
ple of  God,  in  that  respect,  than  by  doing  what  we 
did. 

And,  I  dare  say,  if  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
went  will  not  justify  us,  the  issue  and  event  of  it  doth 
abundantly  justify  us;  God  having  had  exceeding 
glory  by  it — in  the  generality  of  it,  I  am  confident, 
forty-fold  !  For  as  heretofore  the  men  that  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Ministry  in  limes  of  Episcopacy — 
alas  what  pitiful  Cenificales  served  to  make  a  man  a 
Minister!  [Forty-fold  better  now]  If  any  man  could 
understand  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  sure  to  be  ad- 
mitted ; — as  if  he  spake  Welsh  ;  which  in  those  days 
went  for  Hebrew  with  a  good  many  !  ["  Satirical. 
"  They  studied  Pan,  Bacchus,  and  the  Longs  and 
Shorts,  rather  than  their  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the 
Tnitlis  of  the  Living  Jehovah  !]  Certainly  the  poor- 
est thing  in  the  world  would  serve  a  turn  ;  and  a  man 
was  admitted  upon  such  an  account  \^As  this  oftnere 
Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  suspicion  of  Welsh- He- 
brew];— ay,  and  upon  a  less — I  am  sure  the  admis- 
Bion  granted  to  such  places  since  has  been  under  this 
character  as  the  rule  :    That  they  must  not  admit  a 

*  Be  not  to  secure  the  grave  men  '  (Scott's  Somen,  p.  399) 
is  unadulterated  nonsense  :  for  grot-e  men  read  exavtmen,  and 
■we  have  dut)iously  a  sense  as  above  :  "  an  aggravation  of  our 
fault  with  such  objector.s." 


man  unless  they  were  able  to  discern  something  of 
the  Grace  of  God  in  him.  [Really  it  it  the  grand 
primary  essential,  your  Highness.  Without  which. 
Pan,  Bacchus,  Welsh- Hebrew,  nay  Hebrew  itself, 
must  go  for  nothing — nay  for  less,  if  we  consider 
well.  In  some  points  of  view,  it  is  horrible  .']  '  Grace 
of  God  ;'  which  was  to  be  so  inquired  for,  as  not 
foolishly  nor  senselessly,  but  eo  far  as  men  could 
judge  according  to  the  rules  of  Charity.  Such  and 
such  a  man,  of  whose  good  life  and  conversation  they 
could  have  a  very  good  testimony  from  four  or  five 
of  the  neighbouring  ministers  who  knew  him — he 
could  not  yet  be  admitted  unless  he  could  give  a  very 
good  testimony  of  the  Grace  of  God  in  him.  And 
to  this  I  say,  I  must  speak  my  conscience  in  it* — 
though  a  great  many  are  angry  at  it,  nay  if  all  are 
angry  at  it — for  how  shall  ycu  |)lease  everybody  1 

Then  say  some.  None  must  be  admitted  except, 
perhaps,  he  will  be  baptized  '  again.'  That  is  their 
opinion.  [Anabaptists  ]  They  will  not  admit  a  man 
into  a  Congregation  to  be  Minister,  except  he  com- 
mence by  being  so  much  less.  The  Presbyterians 
'  again,'  they  will  not  admit  him  unless  he  be  "  or- 
dained." Generally  they  will  not  go  to  the  Inde- 
pendents : — truly  I  think,  if  I  be  not  partial,  I  think  if 
there  be  a  freedom  of  judgment,  it  is  there.  [With 
the  Independents :  that  is  your  Highnesses  opinion,\ 
Here  are  Three  sorts  of  Godly  Men  whom  you  are 
to  take  care  for ;  whom  you  have  provided  for  m 
your  Settlement.  And  how  could  you  put  the  selec- 
tion upon  the  Presbyterians  without  by  possibility 
excluding  all  those  Anabaptists,  all  those  Independ- 
ents !  And  so  now  you  have  put  it  into  this  way, 
That  thongh  a  man  be  of  any  of  those  three  judg- 
ments, if  he  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  he 
may  be  admitted  [Very  good,  your  Highness  ■']  This- 
hath  been  ourcare  and  work  ;  both  by  some  Ordinan- 
ces of  ours,  laying  the  foundations  of  it,  and  by  many 
hundreds  of  Ministers  being  '  admitted'  in  upon  it. 
And  if  this  be  a  "  time  of  Settlement,"  then  I  hope 
It  is  not  a  time  of  shaking  ; — and  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  be  pleased  to  settle  this  business  too  :  and 
that  you  will  neither  "shake"  the  Persons  [L'is]  who 
have  been  poorly  instrumental  in  calling  you  to  this 
opportunity  of  settling  this  Nation,  and  of  doing  good 
to  it ;  nor  shake  those  honest  men's  interests  who 
have  been  thus  settled.  And  so  I  have  done  with 
the  oilers  to  you — '  with  these  my  suggestions  to 
you.' — 

[His  Highness  looks  now  on  the  Paper  a^in ; 
looks  at  Article  Seventh  there,  '  That  the  Revenue 
shall  be  1,300,000/. ;'  and  also  at  a  Note  by  him- 
self of  the  Current  Expenses ;— much  wondering  at 
the  contrast  of  the  two :  not  having  Arithmetic 
enough  to  reconcile  them  !] 

But  here  is  somewhat  that  is  indeed  exceedingly 
past  my  understanding  ;  for  I  have  as  little  skill  in 
Arithmetic  as  1  have  in  Law  !  These  are  great  sums; 
it  is  well  if  I  can  count  them  to  you.  [Looking  on 
his  J\rote]  The  present  charge  of  the  Forces  both 
by  Sea  and  Land  will  be  2,4126,989/.  The  whole 
present  Revenue  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
is  about  l,yuu,000/.  ;  I  think  this  was  reckoned  the 
most,  as  the  Revenue  now  stands.  Why,  now,  to- 
wards this  you  settle,  by  your  Instrument,  1,300,000/. 
for  the  Government ;  and  out  of  that  "  to  maintain 
the  Force  by  Sea  and  Land'"  and  without  Land-tax," 
I  think  :  and  this  is  short  of  the  Revt- nue  which  now 
can  be  raised  by  the  '  present  Act  of  Government 
OOO.UUO/.  !  [A  grave  discrepancy .']  Because,  you 
see,  the  present  Government  has  1,900,000/.  ;  and 
the  whole  sum  which  can  be  raised  comes  '  short*  of 

»  "  I  do  approve  it,"  ia  modestly  left  out. 
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«he  preaent  change  by  542.6S9/. — [So  his  Highnett 
9\ys :  bttt  ^-  ♦'•  -^bovt  data,  mtut  be  mistoAen  or 
miarepor  '  A.    is  tchat  Arithmetic  gives  ] 

And  diii'x  J    should  be    put  to   the  Spanish 

War,  yei  lUtre  wui  tte  a  necessity,  for  pr«*t>erv»ng  the 
peace  of  the  thre«  Nations,  to  keep  up  the  present 
established  Army  in  Ea«land,  Scotiaad  and  Ireland  ; 
also  a  coiisidf  ruble  Fleet  for  some  Hood  time,  until 
il  shall  (ileHfC  God  to  quiet  and  coaipu:$e  men's  niiadi=, 
and  bring  the  Nation  to  some  belter  coD>i:«iency.  So 
that  considering  the  Pay  of  the  Army,  which  comes 
to  upwards  of  l,liXJ,UO<ji(  per  annum,  and  the  "Sup- 
port ot  the  Government"  3tJ0,0(»/ ,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  some  convenient  time — seeing  you  find 
tliiiis;?  Hs  you  do,  and  it  is  not  good  to  think  a  wound 
he^Ud  before  it  be — that  there  be  raised,  over  and 
above  the  l,300,fXX}/.,  the  sum  of  6<X»,00*)/  per  an- 
num ;  which  makes  up  the  sum  of  l.90>),Oyjl.  And 
likewise  that  the  Parliament  declare.  How  far  they 
'will  carry  on  the  Sjianish  War  and  for  what  time  ; 
and  what  farther  sum  they  will  raise  for  canyingon 
the  same,  and  for  what  time.  {Explicit,  and  nnde- 
niabie/']  And  if  these  things  be  not  ascertained — 
as  one  saith  "  Money  is  the  Cause,"  and  certainly 
whatever  the  Caa«e  is,  if  Money  be  wanting,  the  bu- 
siness will  fall  to  the  ground — all  our  labour  will  be 
lost-  And  therefore  I  hope  you  will  have  a  care  of 
our  undertnkings  '.-[Most  practicable  paragraph.'^ 

And  having  received  expressions  from  you  which 
we  may  believe,  we  need  not  offer  these  things  to 
you  ;  '  we  need  cot  doubt'  but  these  things  will  be 
cared  for.  Those  thin£;s  have  '  already  in  Parliament' 
been  made  overture  of  to  you;  and  are  before  you  : — 
and  so  has  likewise  the  consideration  of  the  Debts, 
which  truly  I  think  are  apparent. 

And  so  I  have  done  with  what  I  bad  to  offer  you — 
I  think  I  have,  truly,  for  my  part.  ["  jVotJuHg  of  the 
Kingship,  your  Highness  ?"  Committee  of  Ninety- 
nine  looks  expectant'^ — And  when  I  shall  understand 
where  It  lies  on  me  to  do  farther  ;  and  when  I  shall 
nnderstand  yonr  pleasure  in  these  things  a  little  fir- 
ther  ;  we  have  answered  the  Order  of  Parliament  in 
consid'>ring  and  debating  of  those  things  that  were 
the  subject-matter  of  debate  and  consideration  ; — and 
when  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  hear  farther  of  your 
thoughts  in  these  things,  then  I  supjiose  I  shall  be  in 
a  condition  to  discharge  myself  [Tltrwra  no  oi/rfi/ion- 
ed  light  on  the  Kingship  at  allf]  as  God  shall  put  in 
my  mind.  And  1  speak  not  this  to  evade  ;  but  I 
speak  in  the  fear  and  reverence  of  God.  And  I  shall 
plainly  and  clearly,  I  say — when  you  shall  have  been 
pleased  among  yourselves  to  t;tke  consideration  of 
these  things,  that  I  may  hear  what  your  thoughts  arc 
of  ihem — I  do  net  say  that  as  a  condition  to  anything 
— but  I  shall  then  be  free  and  honest  and  plain  to  dis- 
charge myself  of  what,  in  the  whole  and  upon  the 
whole,  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  me,  and 
'what'  God  shall  set  me  free  to  answer  you  in.* 

Exeunt  the  Ninety-aine,  much  disappointed : 
the  MoJerns  too  look  very  weary.  Courage,  my 
frien  is,  [  now  see  land  I — 

This  Speech  forms  by  far  the  ugliest  job  of 
hudcwa^hing  (as  Voltaire  calls  it)  that  his  High- 
ness has  yet  given  us.  As  printed  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Somers,  it  i.«  perhap?  the  most  unadulte- 
rated piece  of  coagulated  nonsense  that  was  ever 
put  into  types  by  human  kind.  In  order  to  educe 
some  sense  out  of  it  as  above,  singularly  few  alte- 
rations, except  in  the  punctuation,  have  been  re- 
quired ;  no  change  that  we  could  delect  has  been 
trade  in  the  style  of  dialect,  which  is  physiogno- 
mic and  ought  to  be  preserved ;  in  the  meaning,  as 

*  Somers  Tracts,  yL,  380-400. 


before,  all  change  was  rigorously  forbidden.  Ix 
only  one  or  two  places,  duly  indicated,  did  bis 
Highness's  sense,  on  earnest  repeated  reading,  con- 
tinue dubious.  And  now  the  horrid  buck-basket 
is  reduced  in  some  measure  to  clean  linen  or  huck- 
abuck  :  thanks  be  to  Heaven ! — 

For  the  next  ten  days  there  is  nothing  heard 
from  his  Highness;  much  as  must  have  been 
thought  by  him  in  that  space.  The  Parliament  ig 
occupied  incessantly  considering  how  it  may  as  far 
as  possible  fulfii  the  suggestions  offered  in  this 
Speech  of  his  Highness;  assiduously  perfecting 
and  new  polishing  the  Petition  and  Advice  accord- 
ing to  the  same.  Getting  bills  ready  for  '  Refor- 
mation of  Manners,' — with  an  eye  on  the  •  idle 
fellows  about  Piccadilly,'  who  go  bowling  and 
gambling,  with  much  tippling  too,  about  'Picca- 
dilly House '  and  its  green  spaces.*  Scheming  out 
how  the  Revenue  can  be  raised  : — •  Land-tax'  alas, 
in  spite  of  former  protest  on  that  subject ;  *  tax  on 
new  buildings'  (Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  one  place,) 
which  gives  the  public  some  trouble  afterwards. 
Doing  somewhat  al.<50  in  regard  to  '  Triers  for  the 
Ministry:'  to  'Penalties'  for  taking  Office  whea 
disqualified  by  Law  ;  and  very  much  debating  and 
scrupling  as  to  what  Acts  and  Ordinances  (of  his 
Highness  and  Council)  are  to  be  confirmed. 

Finally,  however,  on  Friday,  1st  of  May,  the 
Petition  and  Advice  is  again  all  ready :  and  the 
Committee  of  Ninety-nine  wait  upon  his  Highness 
with  it,t  who  answers  brielly,  'speaking  very  low,* 
That  the  things  are  weighty  and  will  require  me- 
ditation ;  that  he  cannot  just  at  present  say  On 
what  day  he  will  meet  them  to  give  his  final  an 
swer,  but  will  so  soon  as  possible  appoint  a  day. 

So  that  the  Kingship  remains  yet  a  great  mystery ! 
'  By  the  generality*  it  is  understood  that  he  will 
accept  it.  But  to  the  generality,  and  to  us,  the  in- 
terior consultations  and  slow-formed  resolutions  of 
his  Highness  remain  and  must  remain  entirely  ob- 
scure. We  can  well  believe  with  Ludlow,  sulkily 
breathing  the  air  in  Essex,  who  is  incorrect  as  to 
various  details.  That  in  general  a  portion  of  the 
Army  were  found  averse  to  the  Title;  a  more 
considerable  portion  than  the  Title  was  worth. 
Whereupon, '  for  the  present,'  as  Bulstrode  indi- 
cates, his  Highness  dM  decide  to ' — in  fact  speak 
as  follows. 


SPEECH  xin. 

Bakquktikg-Hocse,  Whitehall,  Friday  forenoon, 
8th  May,  1657,  the  Parliament  in  a  body  once 
more  attends  his  Highness;  receives  at  length  a 
final  Answer  as  to  this  immense  matter  of  the 
Kingship.  Wliich  the  reader  shall  now  hear,  and 
so  have  done  with  it. 

The  Whitlocke  Committee  of  Ninety-nine  had, 
by  appointment,  waited  on  his  Highness  yester- 
day, Thursday,  May  7th ;  gave  him  '  a  Paper' — 
some  farther  last  touches  added  to  their  ultimate 
painfully  revised  edition  of  the  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice, wherein  all  bis  Highness's  suggestions  are 
now,  as  much  as  possible,  fulfilled ;  and  were  in 

*  Dryasdust  knows  a  Uttle  piece  of  Archaeology :  How 
'  pioeadillies '  qriasi  Spanish  ■pteeaJiU«t,  or  Sule  tint,  a  kind  <^ 
notched  linen  tippet,  Dsed  to  be  sold  in  a  certain  Shop  there  : 
whence.  Sec.,  fee  t  Barton.  iL  101. 
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hopes  to  get  some  intimation  of  his  Highness's 
final  answer tlicii.  Hi,^'hne.ss,  "  Sony  tohave  kept 
them  so  lowj;,"  n-^j nested  they  would  come  back 
next  rnfiiiiiiig.  Next  mornintr,  Friday  morning: 
"  We  liiive  been  there  ;  his  Highness  will  see  you 
all  in  the  Banqueting-House  even  now."*  Let  us 
phoulder  our  Mace,  then,  and  go. — '  Petition  of 
certiiin  Officers,'  that  Petition  which  Ludlow.f  in  a 
vague  erroneous  matter  represents  to  have  been  the 
turning-point  of  the  business,  is  just '  at  the  door:' 
we  receive  it,  leave  it  on  the  table,  and  go.  And 
now  hear  his  Highness. 

Mr.  Speaker — T  come  hither  to  answer  That  that 
was  in  your  lust  Paper  to  your  Committee  you  sent  to 
me  '  yesterday  ;'  which  was  in  relation  to  the  Desires 
that  were  ofi'ered  me  by  the  House  in  That  they  called 
their  Petition. 

I  confess,  that  Business  hath  put  the  House,  the 
Parliament,  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  spent  much 
time.:}:  I  am  very  sorry  for  that.  It  hath  cost  me 
some  'trouble,'  and  some  thoughts:  and  because  I 
have  been  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  expense  of  so 
much  time,  I  shall  spend  little  of  it  now. 

I  have,  the  best  I  can,  revolved  the  whole  Business 
in  my  thoughts :  and  I  have  said  so  much  already  in 
testimony  to  the  whole,  I  think  I  shall  not  need  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  said.  I  think  it  is  an  'Act  of '  Govern- 
ment which,  in  the  aims  of  it,  seeks  the  Settling  of  the 
Nation  on  a  good  fool,  in  relation  to  Civil  Rights  and 
Liberties,  which  are  the  Rights  of  the  Nation.  And 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  found  one  of  them  that  go 
about  to  rob  the  Nation  of  those  Rights  ; — but  '  al- 
ways' to  serve  it  what  I  can  to  the  attaining  of  them. 
It  has  also  been  exceedingly  well  provided  there  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  honest  men  in  that  great 
natural  and  religious  liberty,  which  is  Liberty  of  Con- 
science.— These  are  the  great  Fundamentals  ;  and  I 
must  bear  my  testimony  to  them  ;  as  I  have  done,  and 
ehall  do  still,  so  long  as  God  lets  me  live  in  this 
world:  That  the  intentions  and  the  things  are  very 
honourable  and  honest,  and  the  product  worthy  of  a 
Parliament. 

I  have  only  had  the  unhappiness,  both  in  my  Con- 
ferences with  your  Committees,  and  in  the  best 
thoughts  I  could  take  to  myself,  not  to  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  that  thing  which  hath  been  so  of- 
ten insisted  on  by  you — to  wit,  the  Title  of  King — as 
in  itself  so  necesssary  as  it  seems  to  be  apprehended 
by  you.  And  yet  1  do,  with  all  honour  and  respect, 
testify  that,  cceteris  paribus,  no  private  judgment  is  to 
be  in  the  balance  with  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 
But  in  things  that  respect  particular  persons — every 
man  who  is  to  give  an  account  to  God  of  his  actions, 
he  must  in  some  measure  be  able  to  prove  his  own 
work,  and  to  have  an  approbation  in  his  own  con- 
science of  that  which  he  is  to  do  or  to  forbear.  And 
whilst  you  are  granting  others  Liberties,  surely  you 
will  not  deny  me  this  ;  it  being  not  only  a  Liberty  but 
a  Duty,  and  such  a  Duty  as  I  cannot  without  sinning 
forbear — to  examine  my  own  heart  and  thoughts  and 
judgment,  in  every  work  which  I  am  to  set  my  hand 
to,  or  to  appear  in  or  for. 

I  nmst  confess  therefore,  though  I  do  acknowledge 
all  the  other  '  points,'  I  must  be  a  little  confident 
in  this.  That  what  with  the  circumstances  which  ac- 
company human  actions — whether  they  be  circum 
Stances  of  time  or  persons,  [Straitlaced  Republican 
Soldiers  that  have  just  been  presenting  you  their  Pe 
titioti\  whether  circumstances  that  relate  to  the 
whole,  or  private  and  particular  circumstances  such 

•  Commons  Journals,  vii,  531. 

t  ii ,  688,  &c.,  the  vague  passage  always  cited  on  this 
occaaion. 
X  23  Feb.— 8  May  :  ten  weeks  and  more. 


as  compass  any  person  who  is  to  render  an  account 
of  his  own  actions — I  have  truly  thought,  and  1  do 
.still  think,  that,  at  the  best,  if  I  should  do  anything 
on  this  account  to  answer  your  expectation,  at  the 
beat  I  should  do  it  doubtingly.  And  certainly  what- 
soever is  so  is  not  of  faith.  And  whatsoever  is  not 
so,  whatsoever  is  not  o(  faith,  is  sin  to  him  that  doth 
it — whether  it  be  wiih  relation  to  the  substance  of  the 
action  about  which  that  consideration  is  conversant, 
or  whether  to  circumstances  about  it  [Thinsk inned 
Republicans  or  the  like  "  circumstances,'"^  which 
make  nil  indifferent  actions  good  or  evil.  I  say 
"  Circumstances"  [Yes  .']  ;  and  truly  I  mean  "  good 
or  evil"  to  him  that  doth  it.  {Not  to  you  Honoura- 
ble Gentlemen  who  h  a  vc  merely  advised  it  in  general.} 
I,  lying  under  this  considerittion,  think  it  my  duty 
— Only  I  could  have  wished  1  had  done  it  sooner, 
for  the  sake  of  the  House,  who  have  laid  such  infi- 
nite obligations  on  me  [IVith  a  kind  of  ^l<n\rc  over 
these  honourable  faces  ;  all  silent  as  if  di  ad,  many 
of  them  with  their  mouths  open] ;  I  wish  1  had  done 
it  sooner  for  your  sake,  and  for  saving  time  and  trou- 
ble ;  and  for  the  Committee's  sake,  to  whom  I  must 
acknowledge  I  have  been  unreasonably  troublesome  ! 
But  truly  this  is  my  answer.  That  (although  I  think 
ihe  Act  of  Government  doth  consist  of  very  excellent 
parts,  in  all  but  that  one  thing,  of  the  Title  as  to  me) 
I  should  not  be  an  honest  man,  if  1  did  not  tell  you 
that  I  cannot  accept  of  the  Government,  nor  under- 
take the  trouble  and  charge  of  it — as  to  which  I  have 
a  little  more  experimented  than  everybody  what 
troubles  and  difficulties  do  befall  men  under  such 
trusts,  and  in  such  undertakings — [Sentence  irrecover- 
able]— I  say  I  am  persuaded  to  return  this  answer  to 
you,  That  I  cannot  undertake  this  Government  with 
the  Title  of  King.  And  that  is  mine  answer  to  this 
great  and  weighty  Business.* 

And  so  exeunt  Widdrington  and  Parliament : 
"Buzz,  buzz!  Distinct  at  last;" — and  the  huge 
buzzing  of  the  public  mind  falls  silent,  that  of  the 
Kingship  being  now  ended; — and  this  Editor  and 
his  readers  are  delivered  from  a  very  considerable 
weariness  of  the  flesh. 

'  The  Protector,'  says  Bulstrode,  '  was  satisfied 
in  his  private  judgment  that  it  was  fit  for  him  to 
accept  this  Title  of  King,  and  matters  were  pre- 
pared in  order  thereunto.  But  afterwards,  by  soli- 
citation of  the  Commonwealth's-men,'  by  solicita- 
tion, representation  and  even  dentmciation  from 
'  the  Commonwealth's-men'  and  «  many  Officers  of 
the  Army,'  he  decided  to  attend  some  better  season 
and  opportunity  in  the  business,  and  refused  at  this 
tjme't  With  which  summary  account  let  us  rest 
satisfied.  The  secret  details  of  the  matter  are  dark, 
and  are  not  momentous.  The  Lawyer-party,  as 
we  saw,  were  all  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Ot  the 
Soldier- party,  Ex-Major-Generals  Whalley,  Goffe, 
Berry,  are  in  a  dim  way  understood  to  have  been 
tor  it ;  Desborovv  and  Fleetwood  strong  against  it; 
to  whom  Lambert,  much  intriguing  in  the  interim, 
had  at  last  openly  joined  himself.f  Which  line  of 
conduct,  so  soon  a.s  it  became  manifest,  procured 
him  from  his  Highness  a  handsome  dismissal. 
Dismissal  from  all  em])loyment ;  but  with  a  retir- 
ing pension  of  2000/. :  which  mode  of  treatment 
passed  into  a  kind  of  proverb,  that  season  ;  and 

»  Commons  Journals,  vii.,  5.33  ;  as  reported  liy  Speaker 
Widdrington,  on  Tuesday  the  12th.  Keported  too  in  Sonun 
(pp.  400- i,)  but  in  the  form  of  coagulated  nonsense  there. 
The  Commons  Journals  give  it,  as  h«re,  with  no  variatiOB 
worth  noticing,  in  the  shape  of  sense. 

i  Whitlocke,  p.  646.  }  Godwin,  iv.,  352,  367. 
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men  of  wooden  wit  were  wont  to  say  to  one  ano- 
ther, "  I  will  Lambertise  you."*  The  'great  Lord 
I^'nherl."  hitherto  a  very  important  man,  now  '  cul- 
tivated flowers  at  Wiinbletlnn  ;*  attempted  higher 
thin^rs  on  his  own  tooting,  in  a  year  or  two,  with 
the  worst  conceivable  success;  and  in  fact  had  at 
this  point,  to  ail  reasonable  intents,  finished  his 
public  work  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  Petition  and  Advice,  so  long  dis- 
cussed and  confereiwied  upon,  is  of  course  accept- 
'  1  ;t    a  much  improved  Frame  of  Government; 

•th  a  Second  House  of  Parliament ;  with  a  Chief 
Ma^^i-^trate  who  is  to  'nominate  his  successor;' 
ant!  be  King  in  all  points  except  the  name.  News 
of  Blakes  victory  at  Santa  Cruz  reach  us  in  these 
same  davs4  whereupon  is  Public  Thanksgiving, 
and  voting  of  a  Jewel  to  General  Blake  :  and  so, 
in  a  general  tide  of  triumphant  accordance,  and 
outward  and  inward  prosperity,  this  Second  Pro- 
tectorate Parliament  advances  to  the  end  of  its  First 
Session. 


SPEECH  XIV.,  LETTERS  CLH.— CLVII. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  is  prosperously  reach- 
ing its  close ;  and  during  the  recess  there  will  be 
business  enough  to  do.  Selection  of  our  new 
House  of  Lords;  carrying-on  of  the  French  League 
Offensive  against  Spain  ;  and  other  weighty  inter- 
ests. Of  which  the  following  small  documents, 
one  short  official  Speech,  and  six  short,  mostly  of- 
ficial Letters  are  all  that  remain  to  us. 


SPEECH  XTV. 

Parliament  has  passed  some  Bills;  among  the 
rest,  some  needful  Money-Bills,  A«vse?sment  of 
340,000/.  a-month  on  England,  6.000/.  on  Scot- 
land, P,000/.  on  Ireland  ;^  to  all  which  his  High- 
ness, with  some  word  of  thanks  for  the  money, 
will  now  signify  his  assent.  Unexceptionable  word 
of  thanks,  accidentally  preserved  to  us,||  which, 
with  the  circumstances  attendant  thereon,  we  have 
to  make  conscience  of  reporting. 

Tuesday  morning,  9th  June,  1657,  Message 
comes  to  the  Honorable  House,  That  his  Highness, 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  requires  their  presence. 
They  gather  up  their  Bills:  certain  Money-Bills 
'  for  an  assessment  towards  the  Spanish  War ;'  and 
'  divers  other  Bills,  some  of  public,  some  of  more 
private  concernment,'  among  which  latter  we  no- 
tice one  for  settling  Lands  in  the  County  of  Dublin 
on  Widow  Ba-stwick  and  her  four  children.  Dr. 
Ba^twick's  widow,  poor  Susannah,  who  has  long 
been  a  solicitress  in  this  matter:  these  Bills  the 
Clerk  of  the  Commons  gathers  up,  the  Sergeant 
shoulders  his  Mace ;  and  so,  Clerk  and  Sergeant 
leading  off,  and  Speaker  Widdrington  and  all  his 
Honourable  Members  following,  the  whole  House 
in  this  due  orrler,  with  its  Bills  and  apparatus,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Painted  Chaunber.     There,  on  his  plat- 

•  Heath's  Chronicle. 

t  Commons  Joamals,  vii.,  358  (25  May,  1657  ;)  Whitlocke, 
p.  643. 

I  28  May  (Commons  Journals,  vii.  54;  Barton,  ii.  142.) 

9  Parliamentary  History,  zxi.,  151 ;  Commons  Joamals, 
ri) ,  554-7. 

H  Commons  Joamals,  viL  651-3, 


form,  in  chair  of  state  sits  his  Highness,  attended 
by  his  Council  and  others.  Speaker  Widdrington 
at  a  table  on  the  common  level  of  the  floor  '  finds  a 
chair  set  for  him,  and  a  form  for  his  clerk.'  Speak- 
er Widdrington,  hardly  venturing  to  sit,  makes  a 
'short  and  pithy  Speech'  on  the  general  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament ;  presents  his  Bills,  with  pro- 
bably some  short  and  pithy  words,  such  as  suggest 
themselves,  prefatory  to  each :  "  A  few  slight  Bills; 
they  are  but  as  the  grapes  that  precede  the  full 
vintage,  may  it  please  your  Highness."  His  High- 
ness in  due  form  signifies  assent ;  and  then  says : 

Me.  Speaker — I  perceive  thai,  among  these  many 
Acts  of  Parliament,  there  hath  been  a  very  great  care 
had  by  the  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  just  and  ne- 
ces,-<ary  support  of  the  Commonwealth  by  those  Bills 
for  the  levying  of  money,  now  brought  to  me,  which 
[  have  given  my  consent  unto.  UndeTstanding  it  hath 
been  the  practice  of  those  who  have  been  Chief 
Governors  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  to  the  Com- 
mons their  care  and-  regard  of  the  Public,  I  do  very 
heartily  and  thankfully  acknowledge  their  kindness 
herein.* 

The  Parliament  has  still  some  needful  polishing- 
up  of  its  Petition  and  Advice,  other  perfecting  of 
details  to  accomplish  :  after  which  it  is  understood 
there  will  be  a  new  and  much  more  solemn  Inau- 
guration of  his  Highness ;  and  then  the  First  Ses- 
sion will,  as  in  a  general  peal  of  joy-bells,  harmo- 
niously close. 


LETTER  CLIL 

Official  Letter  of  Thanks  to  Blake,  for  his  Vic- 
tory at  Santa  Cruz  on  the  20th  April  last.  The 
•  small  Jewel'  sent  herewith  is  one  of  500/.  value, 
gratefully  voted  him  by  the  Parliament ;  among 
whom,  as  over  England  generally,  there  is  great 
rejoicing  on  account  of  him.  Where  Blake  re- 
ceived this  Letter  and  Jewel  we  know  not ;  but 
guess  it  may  have  been  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  Along 
with  it, '  Instructions'  went  out  to  him  to  leave  a 
Squadron  of  Fourteen  Ships  there,  and  come  home 
with  the  rest  of  the  Fleet.  He  died,  as  we  said 
above,  within  sight  of  Plymouth,  on  the  7th  of 
August  following. 

'  To  General  Blake  at  Sea.' 

Whitehall,  10th  June,  1657. 

Sir — I  have  received  yours  of — '  April  last  ;'t  and 
thereby  the  account  of  the  good  success  it  hath  pleas- 
ed God  to  give  you  at  the  Canaries,  in  your  attempt 
upon  the  King  of  Spain's  Ships  in  the  Bay  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  mercy  therein,  to  us  and  this  Commonwealth, 
is  very  signal ;  both  in  the  loss  the  Enemy  hath  re- 
ceived, and  also  in  the  preservation  of  our  '  own  ' 
shiDsand  men  ;i — which  indeed  was  very  wonderful ; 
and  according  to  the  goodness  and  loving-kindness 
of  llie  Lord,  wherewith  His  People  hath  been  followed 
in  all  these  late  revolutions ;  and  doth  call  on  our 
part,  That  we  should  fear  before  Him,  and  still  hope 
in  His  mercy. 

We  cannot  but  take  notice  also  how  eminently  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  you  in  this  service; 
assistmg  you  with  wisdom  in  the  conduct,  and  cou- 

*  Commons  Joamals,  vii.,  552 ;  Reported  by  WiddringtoD 
in  the  afternoon, 
t  Blank  in  mss. 
i  '  50  slain  outright,  loO  wounded  :  of  ours'  (Barton,  ii.  143.) 
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rage  in  the  execution  'thereof;'  and  have  sent  you 
a  small  Jewel,  as  a  testimony  of  our  own  .and  the 
Parliament's  good  acceptance  of  your  carriaye  in 
this  Action.  Wc  are  also  informed  that  the  Ollicers 
of  the  Fleet,  and  the  Seamen,  Ciirried  themnelvep 
with  much  honesty  and  courage  ;  and  we  are  con- 
sidering of  a  way  to  show  our  acceptance  thereof. 
In  the  meantime,  we  desire  you  to  return  our  hearty 
thanks  and  acknowledgements  to  them. 

Thus,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  continue  His  pre- 
sence with  you,  I  remain, 

Your  very  afiiectionate  friend, 

•Oliver  P.'* 

Land-General  Reynolds  has  gone  to  the  French 
Netherlands,  with  Six-thousand  men,  to  join  Tu- 
renne  in  fighting  the  Spaniards  there;  and  Sea- 
General  Montague  is  about  hoisting  his  flag  to  co- 
operate with  them  from  the  other  element.  By  sea 
and  land  are  many  things  passing: — and  here  in 
London  is  the  loudest  thing  of  all :  not  yet  to  be 
entirely  omitted  by  us,  though  now  it  has  fallen 
very  silent  in  comparison.  Inauguration  of  the 
Lord  Protector ;  second  and  more  solemn  Installa- 
tion of  him,  now  that  he  i.s  fully  recognized  by 
Parliament  itself.  He  cannot  yet,  as  it  proves,  be 
crowned  King;  but  he  shall  be  installed  in  his 
Protectorship  with  all  solemnity  befitting  such  an 
occasion. 

Friday,  26th  June, 1657.  The  Parliament  and 
all  the  world  are  busy  with  this  grand  affair ;  the 
labours  of  the  season  being  now  complete,  the  last 
finish  being  now  given  to  our  new  Instrument  of 
Grovernment,  to  our  elaborate  Petition  and  Advice, 
we  will  add  this  topstone  to  the  work,  and  so,  amid 
the  shoutings  of  mankind,  disperse  for  the  reces.s. 
Friday  at  two  o'clock,  '  in  a  place  prepared,'  duly 
prepared  with  all  manner  of '  platforms,'  '  cloths  of 
state,'  and  '  seats  raised  one  above  the  other,'  '  at 
the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall.'  Palaceyard, 
and  London  generally,  is  all  a-tiptoe,  out  of  doors. 
Within  doors,  Speaker  Widdrington  and  the  Ma.s- 
ter  of  the  Ceremonies  have  done  their  best;  the 
Judges,  the  Aldermen,  the  Parliament,  the  Council 
the  foreign  Ambassadors  and  domestic  Dignitaries 
without  end ;  chairs  of  state,  cloths  of  state,  trum- 
pet-peals, and  acclamations  of  the  people — Let  the 
reader  conceive  it ;  or  read  in  old  Pamphlets  the 
'  exact  relation'  of  it  with  all  the  speeches  and  phe- 
nomena, v^'orthier  than  such  things  usually  are  of 
being  read.f 

'  His  Highness  standing  under  the  Cloth  of  State,' 
says  Bulslrode,  whose  fine  feelings  are  evidently 
touched  by  it,  '  the  Speaker  in  the  name  of  the  Par- 
liament presented  to  him  :  First,  a  Rnhc  of  purple- 
velvet ;  which  the  Speaker,  assisted  by  VVhitlocke 
and  others,  put  upon  his  Highness.  Then  he,'  the 
Speaker,  •  delivered  to  him  the  Bible  richly  gilt  and 
bossed,'  an  affecting  symbolic  Gift :  '  After  that  the 
Speaker  girt  the  Sword  about  his  Highness;  and 
delivered  into  his  hand  the  Sceptre  of  massy  gold. 
And  then,  this  done,  he  made  a  Speech  to  him  on 
these  several  things  presented;'  eloquent  mellilu- 
ous  S[)eech,  setting  forth  the  high  and  true  signifi- 
cance of  these  several  Symbols,  Speech  still  worth 
reatling;  to  which  his  Highne.ss  answered  in  si- 

•  Thtirloc.  vi.  XII.  •  Instructions  to  General  Blake,'  of  the 
same  (\aU'.,  ihid. 

t  An  c.^act  llclation  of  the  manner  ot  tlie  iolomn  Investi- 
ture, &c.   (Rcpruitod  in  Parliamentary  History,  xxi.  153160.) 


lence  by  dignified  gesture  only.  « Then  Mr.  Speaker 
gave  him  the  Oath  ;'  and  so  ended,  really  in  a  solemn 
manner.  '  And  Mr.  Manton,  by  prayer,  recom- 
mended his  Highness,  the  Parliament,  the  Council, 
the  Forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  whole  Govern- 
ment and  People  of  the  Three  Nation.-*,  to  the  bless- 
ing and  protection  of  God' And  then  '  the  peo- 
ple gave  several  great  shouts ;'  and  '  the  trumpets 
.sounded  ;  and  the  Protector  s-at  in  his  chair  of  state, 
holding  the  Sceptre  in  his  hand  :'  a  remarkable  sight 
to  see.  '  On  his  right  sat  the  Ambassador  of  France,* 
on  his  left  some  other  Am bas.sailor ;  and  all  round, 
standing  or  sitting,  were  Dignitaries  of  the  hghest 
quality  ;  '  and  near  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  stood  the 
Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  stood  General  Montague  and 
Whitlocke,  each  of  them  having  a  drawn  sword  ia 
his  hand,' — a  sublime  sight  to  some  of  us!* 

And  so  this  Solemnity  transacts  itself; — which 
at  the  moment  was  solemn  enough  ;  and  is  not  yet 
at  this  or  any  hollowest  moment  of  Human  Hi.^tory, 
intrinsically  altogether  other.  A  really  dignified 
and  veritable  piece  of  Symbolism;  perhaps  the  last 
we  hitherto,  in  these  quack-ridden  hi.<<trionic  ages, 
have  been  privileged  to  see  on  such  an  occa!«ion. — 
The  Parliament  is  prorogued  till  the  20tb  of  Janu- 
ary next ;  the  new  House  of  Lords,  and  much  else, 
shall  be  got  ready  in  the  interim. 


LETTER  CLIIL 

Sea-Geneal-Montaouk,  whom  we  saw  standing 
with  drawn  sword  beside  the  chair  of  state,  is  now 
about  proceeding  to  co-operate  with  Land-General 
Reynolds,  on  the  despatch  of  real  business. 

For  General  Motitague,  on  board  the  JVaseby,  in 
the  Downs. 

•  Whitehall.'  nth  Angugt,  1637. 
Sir — You  having  desired  by  several  Letters  to  know 
onr  mind  concerning  your  weighing  anchor  and  sail- 
ing with  (he  Fleet  out  of  the  Downs,  we  have  thoufjht 
fit  to  let  you  know.  That  we  do  very  well  approve 
thereof,  and  that  you  do  crui.se  up  and  down  in  the 
Channel,  in  such  places  as  you  shall  judge  most  con- 
venient, taking  care  of  the  safety,  interest,  and  hon- 
our of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  remain.  Your  very  loving  friend. 

'Olivkr  P.'t 

Under  the  wax  of  the  Commonwealth  Seal,  Mon- 
tague has  written  Hi<  Highness's  letter,  August 
11, 1657,  to  command  mee  to  sayle. 


LETTER  CLIV. 

For  my  loving  friend  John  DtMch,  Esquire. 

'  Hampton  Court,'  'JTth  August,  1657. 
PiR — I  desire   to  speak  with   you  ;  and  hearin?   a 
report  from  Ilursiey  that  you  were  going  to  your  fa- 
ther's in  Bershire  I  send  this  express  to  you,  desiring 
you  to  come  to  me  at  Hampton  Court. 

With  my  respects  to  your  Father,^ — I  rest. 
Your  loving  friend, 

Oliver  P.§ 

♦  Whitlockfi,  p.  661. 

t  Newspapers  (in  Cromwelliana,  p.  168  )    '  Original  Letter, 
in  the  possession  of  Tho-nas  Lister  Parker.  F.sq 
}  Father-inLaw,  Mayor.  §  Harris,  p.  616. 
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This  IB  the  John  Dunch  of  Pasey ;  married  as 
we  saw,  to  Mayor's  younger  Daughter,  the  Sister 
in-law  of  Richard  Cromwell :  the  Collector  for  us 
of  those  Seventeen  Pusey  Letters ;  of  which  we 
have  here  read  the  last.  He  is  of  the  present  Par 
liament,  was  of  the  former;  seems  to  be  enjoying 
his  recess,  travelling  aboat  in  the  Autumn  Sua  of 
those  old  days — and  vanishes  from  History  at  this 
point,  in  the  private  apartments  of  Hampton  Court 


LETTER  CLV. 

Oexeral  Montague,  after  a  fortnight's  cruij  ing, 
has  touched  at  the  Downs  again,  '  28th  Almost, 
wind  at  S.S.W.,'  being  in  want  of  some  instruc- 
tion on  a  matter  that  has  risen.*  •  A  Flushinger,' 
Bameiy,  '  has  come  into  SL  Maloes ,  said  to  have 
twenty-five  ton  of  silver  in  her;'  a  Flushinger 
there,  and  '  six  other  Dutch  Ships'  hovering  in  the 
distance ;  which  are  thought  to  be  carrying  silver 
and  stores  for  the  Spaniards.  Montague  has  sent 
Frigates  to  search  them,  to  seize  the  very  bullion 
if  it  be  Spanish ;  but  wishes  fresh  authority,  in 
case  of  accident 

•  For  Gtneral  Montague,  on  board  theJVatebjf, 
in  the  Downt.^ 

Hampton  Conrt,  30th  Aagnst,  1637. 
Sir — The  Secretary  hath  commnnicated  to  as  your 
Letter  of  the  2Sih  instant:  by  which  yoa  acquaint 
him  with  the  directions  you  have  given  for  the  search- 
ing of  a  Flushinger  and  other  Dutch  Ships,  which  as 
yon  are  informed,  have  bnllion  and  other  goods 
aboard  them,  belonging  to  the  Spaniard,  the  declared 
Enemy  of  this  State. 

There  is  no  question  to  be  made  but  what  yoa  have 
directed  therein  is  agreeable  both  to  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ti^^ns  and  '  to' the  particular  Treaties  which  are  be- 
"n  this  Commonwealth  and  the  United  Provinces, 
i  therefore  we  desire  yoa  to  continaethe  same  di- 
r:'ction,  and  to  require  the  Captains  to  be  careful  in 
doing  their  duty  therein. 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Oliver  P.f 


LETTER   CLVI. 

By  the  new  and  closer  Treaty  signed  with  France 
In  March  !asf,t  for  assaulting  the  Spanish  Power 
in  the  Netherlands,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French 
Kins:  should  contribute  Twenty-thousand  men,  and 
the  Lord  Protector  Six-thousand,  wi|h  a  sufficient 
Fleet ;  which  combined  forces  were  straightway  to 
set  about  reducing  the  three  Coast  Towns,  Grave- 
lines,  Mardike  and  Dunkirk ;  the  former  when  re- 
duced to  belong  to  France,  the  two  latter  to  Eng- 
land ;  if  the  former  should  chance  to  be  the  first 
reduced,  it  was  then  to  be  given  up  to  England,  and 
held  as  cautionary  till  the  other  two  were  got. 
Mardike  and  Dunkirk,  these  were  what  Oliver  ex- 
pected to  gain  by  this  adventure.  One  or  both  of 
which  strong  Haven-towns  would  naturally  be  very 
useful  to  him,  connected  with  the  Continent  as  he 
tvas — continually  menaced  with  Royalist  Invasion 
bam  that  quarter ;  and  struggling,  as  the  aim  of 

•  His  Letter  to  Secretary  Thnrloe  (Tkirloe,  vi.  43).) 
-JTharloe,  vi.  439. 

J  23  March,  1656-7  ;  Authorities  in  Godwin  (ir.,  MO-3.) 
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his  whole  Foreign  Policy  was,  to  unite  Protestant 
Europe  with  England  in  one  great  efiectual  league.' 
Such  was  the  French  Treaty  of  the  23d  of  Alarch 
last. 

Oliver's  part  of  the  bargain  was  promptly  and 
faithfully  fuluiled.  Six-thousand  well-appointed 
men,  urder  Commissary-General  Reynolds,  were 
landed,  •  in  new  red  coats,' '  near  Boulogne  on  the 
13th  and  14th  days  of  May'  last;  and  a  Fleet 
under  IMontague,  as  we  observe,  sufficient  to  com- 
mand those  seas,  and  prevent  all  relief  by  ships  in 
any  Siege,  is  actually  cruising  there.  Yoimg  Louis 
Fourteenth  came  down  to  the  Coast  to  see  the 
English  Troops  reviewed ;  expre^ed  his  joy  and 
admiration  over  them; — and  hath  set  them,  the 
Cardinal  and  he  have  set  them,  to  assault  the  Spa- 
nish Power  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  plan  of  their 
own  !  To  reduce  not  '  Gravelines,  Mardike  and 
Dunkirk,'  on  the  Coast,  as  the  Treaty  has  it,  but 
Montmedi,  Cambray  and  I  know  not  what,  in  the 
Interior ; — the  Cardinal  doubling  and  shuffling,  and 
by  all  means  putting  off  the  attack  of  any  place 
whatever  on  the  Coast !  With  which  arrangement 
Oliver  Protector's  dissatisfaction  has  at  length 
reached  a  crisis ;  and  he  now  writes,  twice  on  the 
same  day,  to  his  Amba-ssador,  To  signify  peremp- 
torily that  the  same  must  terminate. 

Of  «  Sir  William  Lockhart,  our  Ambassador  in 
France'  in  these  years,  there  were  much  more  to  be 
said  than  we  have  room  for  here.  A  man  of  dis- 
tinguished qualities,  of  manifold  adventures  and 
employments ;  whose  Biography,  if  he  could  find 
any  Biographer  with  real  industry  instead  of  sham 
industry,  and  above  all  things  with  human  eyes 
instead  of  pedant  spectacles,  might  still  be  worth 
writing,  in  brief  compass. f  He  is  Scotch;  of  the 
'  Lockharts  of  Lee'  in  Lanarkshire ;  has  been  in 
many  wars  and  businesses  abroad  and  at  home ; — 
was  in  Hamilton's  Engagement,  for  oae  thing ;  and 
accompanied  Dugald  l^getty  or  Sir  James  Turner 
in  those  disastrous  days  and  nights  at  Preston  ,t 
though  only  as  a  common  Colonel  then,  and  not 
noticed  by  anybody.  In  the  next  Scotch  War,  he 
received  affhjnts  from  the  Covenanted  King ;  re- 
mained angrily  at  home,  did  not  go  to  Worcester 
or  elsewhither.  The  Covenanted  King  having 
vanished,  and  Lockhart's  connexions  being  F*res- 
byterian-Royalists,  there  was  little  outlook  for  him 
now  in  Scotland,  or  Britain  ;  and  he  had  resolved 
on  trying  France  again.  He  came  accordingly  to 
London,  seeking  leave  from  the  Authorities ;  had 
an  interview  with  Oliver  now  newly  made  Protec- 
tor— who  read  the  worth  of  him,  saw  the  uses  of 
him,  advised  him  to  continue  where  he  was. 

He  did  continue ;  married '  Miss  Robina  Sewster,* 
a  Huntingdonshire  lady,  the  Protector's  Niece;  has 
been  our  Ambassador  in  France  near  two  years 
now;§ — does  diplomatic,  warlike,  and  whatever 
work  comes  before  him,  in  an  effectual  and  manful 

'  Parti sn  Ajfairt  in  Me  Protector't  time  (in  Samert  T^mets, 
ri.,  3^9-39.)  by  some  ancient  anouTmoaa  man  of  sense,  is 
worth  reading. 

f  Xoble  (ii,  -333-73)  has  reproduced,  proliably  with  new 
errors,  certain  ms.  '  Family  Memoirs '  of  this  Lockhart, 
which  are  eTerrwhere  very  ragnc,  and  in  passages  (that  of 
Dunkirk  for  example)  quite  mytheiegical.  Lockhart's  own 
Letters  are  his  best  Memorial ; — for  the  present,  dfownei, 
with  so  much  esle,  in  the  deep  slumber-lakes  of  Haaiott 
with  or  without  chance  of  recovery. 

I  jSiUea,  pp.  9-2.  93. 

§  Since  30  Dec.,  16»  (■  Family  Memoirs '  in  K«bU,  ii.,  341) 
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manner.  It  is  thought  by  judges  that  in  Lockhart 
the  lx)rd  Protector  had  the  best  Ambassador  of  that 
age.  Nay,  in  spite  of  all  considerations,  his  mcrit'^ 
procured  him  afterwards  a  similar  employment  in 
Charles  Second's  time.  We  must  here  cease  speak- 
ing of  him;  recommend  him  to  some  diligent  suc- 
cinct Biographer  of  insight,  should  such  a  one,  by 
unexpected  favor  of  the  Destinies,  turn  up. 

•  To  Sir  fVilliam  Lockhart,  our  Embassador  in 
France.^* 

Whitehall,  31st  August,  1657. 
SiR—I  have  seen  your  last  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary, 
as  also  divers  others  :  and  although  I  have  no  doubt 
either  of  your  diligence  or  ability  to  serve  us  in  so  great 
a  Business,  yet  I  am  deeply  sensible  that  the  French 
are  very  much  short  with  us  in  ingenuonsnessf  and 
performance.  And  that  which  increaseth  our  sense 
•of  this'  is.  The  resolution  we  'for  our  part'  had, 
rather  to  overdo  than  to  be  behindhand  in  anything 
of  our  Treaty.  And  although  we  never  were  so  fool- 
ish •  as'  to  apprehend  that  the  French  and  their  in- 
terests were  the  same  with  ours  in  all  things,  yei  as 
to  the  Spaniard,  who  hath  been  known  in  all  ages  to 
be  the  most  implacable  enemy  that  France  hath— we 
never  could  doubt,  before  we  made  our  Treaty,  that, 
going  upon  such  grounds,  we  should  have  been  failed 
•towards' as  we  are  ! 

To  talk  of  "  giving  us  Garrisons"  which  are  in- 
land, as  Caution  for  future  action  ;  to  talk  of  "  what 
will  be  done  next  Campaign" — are  but  parcels  of 
•words  for  children.  If  they  will  give  us  Garrison, 
let  them  give  us  Calais,  Dieppe  and  Boulogne— 
which  I  think  they  will  do  as  soon  as  be  honest  in 
their  words  in  giving  us  any  one  Spanish  Garrison 
upon  the  coast  into  our  hands  !  I  positively  think, 
which  I  say  to  you,  they  are  afraid  we  should  have 
any  footing  on  that  side  '  of  the  Water '  though 
Spanish. 

1  pray  you  tell  the  Cardinal  from  me.  That  I  think, 
if  France  desires  to  maintain  its  ground,  much  more 
to  get  ground  upon  the  Spaniard,  the  performance  of 
bis  Treaty  with  us  will  better  do  it  than  anything  ap- 
pears yet  to  me  of  any  Design  he  hath  ! — Though  we 
cannot  so  well  pretend  to  soldiery  as  those  that  are 
with  him  ;  yet  we  think  that,  we  being  able  by  sea 
to  strengthen  and  secure  his  Siege,  and  '  to'  reinforce 
it  as  we  please  by  sea,  and  the  En^my  '  being'  in 
capacity  to  do  nothing  to  relieve  it — the  best  time  to 
besiege  that  Place  will  be  now.  Especially  if  we  con- 
eider  that  the  French  horse  will  be  able  so  to  ruin 
Flanders  as  that  no  succour  can  be  brought  to  relieve 
the  Place  ;  and  that  the  French  Army  and  our  own 
will  have  constant  relief,  as  far  as  England  and 
France  can  give  it,  without  any  manner  of  impedi- 
ment— especially  considering  the  Dutch  are  now  en- 
gaged so  much  to  Southward^  as  they  are. 

]  desire  you  to  let  him  know  That  Englishmen 
have  had  so  good  experience  of  Winter  expeditions, 
they  are  confident,  if  the  Spaniard  shall  keep  the 
field.  As  he  cannot  impede  this  work,  so  neither  w\\\ 
he  be  able  to  attack  anything  towards  France  with 
a  pos.'iibility  of  retreat. §  And  what  do  all  delays 
signify  but  'even  this:'  The  giving  the  Spaniard 
opportunity  so  much  the  more  to  reinforce  himself; 
and  the  keeping  our  men  another  Sumrper  to  serve 
the  French,  without  any  color  of  a  reciprocal,  or  any 
advantage  to  ourselves ! — 

♦  Now  with  the  Court  at  Peronne  (Tbtirloe,  vi.,  482,  487  ;) 
■oon  aflei  at  Paris  {Ih.,  4P6 ) 

f  '  Ingencity,' as  usual,  tn  on'?. 

j  Spain-warJ  :  lo  much  inclined  to  help  the  Spaniard,  if 
Montofriie  would  let  them  ;  a  thing  worth  Mszarin's  consid- 
eration too,  though  it  comes  in  irrpgularly  here ! 

^  You  may  cut  off  bis  retreat,  U  be  venture  that  way. 


And  therefore  if  this  will  not  be  listened  unto,  I 
desire  that  things  may  be  considered  of  To  give  us 
satisfaction  for  the  great  ex|)ense  we  have  been  at 
with  our  Naval  Forces  and  otherwise  ;  which  out  of 
an  honourable  and  honest  aim  on  our  part  hath  been 
incurred,  thereby  to  answer  the  Engagements  we 
had  made.  And  '  in  fine '  That  consideration  may 
be  had  how  our  Men  may  be  put  into  a  position  to 
be  returned  to  us  ; — whom  we  hope  we  shall  employ 
lo  a  better  purpose  than  to  have  them  continue 
where  they  are. 

1  desire  we  may  know  what  France  saith,  and 
will  do,  upon  this  point.  We  shall  be  ready  still,  as 
the  Lord  shall  assist  us,  to  perform  what  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  on  our  part.  And  you  may  also 
let  the  Cardinal  know  farther.  That  our  intentions, 
as  they  have  been,  will  be  to  do  all  the  good  offices 
we  can  to  promote  the  Interest  common  to  us.* 

Apprehending  it  is  of  moment  that  this  Business 
should  come  to  you  with  speed  and  surety,  we  have 
sent  it  by  an  Express.     Your  very  loving  friend, 

'  Oliver  P.'t 


LETTER  CLVIL 

Same  date,  same  parties :  an  afterthought,  by  the 
same  Express. 

To  Sir  Wm.  Lockhart  our  Ambassador  in  France.* 
"Whitehall,  31st  August,  1657: 

Sm — We  desire,  having  written  to  you  as  we 
have,  that  the  design  be  Dunkirk,  rather  than  Grave- 
lines  ;  and  much  more  that  it  be  ;— but  one  of  them 
rather  than  fail. 

We  shall  not  be  wanting,  To  send  over,  at  the 
French  charge.  Two  of  our  old  regiments,  and  Two- 
thousand  foot  more,  if  netfd  be— if  Dunkirk  be  the 
design. t  Believing  that  if  the  Army  be  well  en- 
trenched, and  if  La  Ferte's  Foot  be  added  to  it,  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  liberty  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
French  Cavalry  to  have  an  eye  to  the  Spaniard — 
leaving  but  convenient  numbers  to  stand  by  the  Foot. 

And  because  this  action  will  probably  divert 
the  Spaniard  from  assisting  Charles  Stuart  in  any 
attempt  upon  us,  you  may  be  assured  that,  if  reality 
may  with  any  reason  be  expected  from  the  French, 
we  shall  do  all  reason  on  our  part.  But  if  indeed 
the  French  be  so  false  to  us  as  that  they  would  not 
have  us  have  any  footing  on  that  side  of  the  Water 
—then  I  desire,  as  in  our  other  Letter  to  you.  That 
all  things  may  be  done  in  order  to  the  giving  us  sat- 
isfaction 'for  our  expenses  incurred,'  and  to  the 
drawing-oflf  of  our  men. 

And  "truly,  Sir,  I  desire  you  to  take  boldness  and 
freedom  to  yourself  in  your  dealing  with  the  French 
on  these  accounts.  Your  loving  tnend, 

Oliver  P.t 

This  Letter  naturally  had  its  cfTect :  indee<l  there 
goes  a  witty  sneer  in  France,  "  The  Cardinal  is 
more  afraid  of  Oliver  than  of  the  Devil  ;"~he 
ought  indeed  to  fear  the  Devil  much  more,  but  Oh- 
vei-  is  the  palpahler  Entity  of  tlu-  two  !  Mat-dike 
was  besieged  straightway ;  girt  by  sea  and  land, 
and  the  great  guns  opened  on  the  21.st  day  of 
September  ne.vt ;  Mardike  was  taken  before  !>ep. 
temher  ended :  and  due  delivery  to  our  General 
was  had  of  iviardike.  The  place  was  in  a  weak 
state;  but  by  sea  and  land  all  hands  were  now 
busy  fortifying  and  .securing  it.  An  attempt  to 
retake  Mardike,  by  scalado  or  surpnsal  Irom  the 

•  ■  Thereof  in  ori^.  ^      t  Th.rrloe,  v U  40^ 

t  GravelinesislohelongtotAm;  ©""'j^'^k  to  t<,  :  l]»>;-kirlt 
will  be  much  preferable.  §  1  hu^loe-  "^^  <  ^- 
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Dunkirk  side,  was  made,  next  month,  bjr  Don  John 
with  a  great  Spanish  Force,  amon^  which  his  Rx- 
Royal  His:hness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  Four 
English-Irish  emigrant  Regiments  he  has  now  got 
raised  for  him  on  Spanish  pay,  was  duly  conspi- 
cuous ;  but  it  did  not  succeed ;  it  amounted  only 
to  a  night  of  unspeakable  tumult;  to  much  expen- 
diture of  shot  on  all  sides,  and  of  life  on  his  Royal 
Highness's  and  Don  John's  side — Montague  pour- 
ing death  tire  on  them  from  his  ships  too,  and '  four 
great  flaming  links  a*  the  corners  of  Mardike  Tow- 
er* warning  Montague  not  to  aim  thitlierward ; — 
and  « the  dead  were  carried-off  in  carts  before  sun- 
rise."* 

Let  us  add  here,  that  Dunkirk,  after  gallant  ser- 
vice shown  by  the  Six-thousand,  and  brilliant  fight- 
ing and  victory  on  the  sand-bills,  was  also  got, 
next  summer  ;t  Lockhart  himself  now  command- 
ing there,  poor  Reynolds  having  perished  at  sea. 
Dunkirk  too  remained  an  English  Garrison,  much 
prized  by  England ;  till,  in  very  altered  times,  his 
now  restored  Majesty  saw  good  to  sell  it,  and  the 
loyalesl  men  had  to  make  their  comparisons. — On 
the  whole  we  niay  say,  this  Expedition  to  the 
Netherlands  was  a  successful  one ;  the  Six-thou- 
sand, ♦  immortal  Six-thousand'  as  .some  call  them,J 
gained  what  they  were  sent  for,  and  much  glory 
over  and  above. 

This  is  the  la«t  Letter  left  to  us  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's; this  of  the  31st  August,  1657: — Oliver's 
great  heroic  Dayswork,  and  the  small  unheroic 
pious  one  of  Oliver's  Editor,  is  drawing  to  a  close  ' 
But  in  the  same  hours  while  Oliver  writes  this 
Letter — let  us  still  spare  a  comer  for  recording  it, 
— John  Lilbum,  Freeborn  John,  or  alas  !  only  the 
empty  Case  of  John,  is  getting  buried:  still  in  a 
noisy  manner!  Noisy  John,  pet  free  from  many 
prisons,  had  been  living  about  Eltham  lately,  in  a 
state  of  Quakerism,  or  Quasi-Quakerism.  Here  is 
the  clipping  from  the  old  Newspaper : 

*  August  31  sf,  1657.  Mr.  John  Lilbum,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lilbum,  dying  on  Saturday  at  Eltham,  was  this 
morning  removed  thence  to  London ;  and  his  corpse 
conveyed  to  the  House  called  the  Mouth,'  old,  still 
extant  Bull-and-Mouth  Inn,  'at  Aldersgate — 
which  is  the  usual  meeting-place  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  to  whom,  it  seems,  he  had  lately 
joined  in  opinion.  At  this  p'ace,  in  the  afternoon, 
there  assembled  a  medley  of  people;  among  whom 
the  Quakers  were  most  eminent  for  number:  and 
within  the  house  a  controversy  was,  Whethes  the 
ceremony  of  a  hearse-cloth'  (pall) '  should  be  cast 
over  his  coffin  ?  But  the  major  part,  being  Qua- 
kers, would  not  assent ;  so  the  coffin  was,  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening)  brought  forth  into  the 
street.  At  its  coming  out,  there  stood  a  man  on 
purpose  to  cast  a  velvet-hearse-cloth  over  the  cof- 
fin ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  do  it :  but  the  crowd  of 
Quakers  would  not  permit  him ;  and  having  gotten 
thts  body  upon  their  shoulders,  they  carried  it  away 
without  further  ceremony;  and  the  whole  com- 

^  22  October  (Heatb's  Chronicle,  p.  727  :  Caite't  Onaond, 
ji.,  175.) 

t  13  J\ine,  I60.3.  the  fiffht ;  15  Jane,  the  surrender;  a4th, 
the  delivery  to  Lockhart  (Thurloe,  tu.,  155,  173,  kc ) 
Cimrenaon.  iii.  SaSbS 

t  Sir  William  Temple,  Memoira,  Part  ilL.  154  (citad  bv 

Oodwai,iT.547.) 


pany  conducted  it  into  MoOTfields,  and  thence  to 
the  new  Churchyard  adjoining  to  Bedlam,  where 
it  lieth  interred.'* 

One  noisy  element,  then,  is  out  of  this  world : — 
another  is  fast  going.  Frantic- Anatjaptist  Sex  by, 
over  here  once  more  on  Insurrectionary  business^ 
scheming  out  a  new  Invasion  of  the  Charles-Stu- 
art Spaniards  and  English-Irish  Regiments,  and  just 
lifting  anchor  for  Flanders  again,  was  seized  '  in 
the  Ship  Hope,  in  a  mean  habit,  disguised  like  a 
countryman,  and  his  face  much  altered  by  an  over- 
gro%vn  beard ; — before  the  Ship  Hope  could  get  un- 
der way,  about  a  month  ago,t  Bushy-bearded 
Sexby,  after  due  examination  by  his  Highness,  has 
been  lodged  in  the  Tower ;  where  his  mind  falls 
into  a  very  unsettled  state.  In  October  next  he 
volunteers  a  confession;  goes  mad;  and  in  the 
January  following  dies,{  and  to  his  own  relief  and 
ours  disappears — poor  Sexby. 

Sexby,  like  the  Stormy  Peterel,  indicates  that 
new  Royalist- Anabaptist  Tumult  is  a- brewing. 
'  They  are  as  the  waves  of  the  Sea,  they  cannot 
rest :  they  must  stir  up  mire  and  dirt' — it  is  the  lot 
appointed  them !  In  fact,  the  grand  Spanish 
Charles- Stuart  Invasion  is  again  on  the  anvil ; 
and  they  will  try  it,  this  year,  even  without  the 
Preface  of  Assassination.  New  troubles  are  hoped 
from  this  new  Session  of  Parliament,  which  begins 
in  January.  The  '  Rxcluded  Members'  are  to  be 
readmitted  then ;  there  is  to  be  a  '  Second  House," 
who  knows  what  possibilities  of  trouble !  A  new 
Parliament  is  always  the  signal  for  new  Roj"alist 
attempts ;  even  as  the  Moon  to  the  waves  of  the 
sea :  but  we  hope  his  highness  wiU  be  prepared 
for  them ! — 

Wedtiesday,  1 1  th  November,  1 657.  '  This  day* 
say  the  old  Newspapers,  •  the  most  Illustrious  La- 
dy, the  Lady  Frances  Cromwell,  youngest  Daugh- 
ter of  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  most  noble  gentleman  Mr.  Robert  Rich, 
Son  of  the  Lord  Rich,  Grandchild  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  of  the  Countess- Dowager  of  Devon- 
shire; in  the  presence  of  their  Highnesses  and  of 
his  Grandfather,  and  Father,  and  the  said  Countess, 
with  many  other  persons  of  high  honour  and  qual- 
ity.' At  VVhitehall,  this  blessed  Wednesday ;  all 
difficulties  now  overcome ; — which  we  are  glad  to 
hear  of,  'though  our  friends  truly  were  very  few  !* 
— And  on  the  Thursday  of  next  week  follows,  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  Lsidy  Mar}''s  own  wedding.§ 
Wedding  '  to  the  most  noble  lord,  the  Lord  Fau- 
conberg,  lately  returned  from  his  Travels  in  foreign 
parts:  a  Bellasis  of  the  Yorkshire  kindred  so 
named — which  was  once  very  high  in  Royalism, 
hut  is  now  making  other  connexions.  For  the 
rest,  a  brilliant,  ingenuous  and  hopeful  young 
man,  « in  my  opinion  a  person  of  extraordinary 
parts  ;'||  of  whom  his  H  ghness  has  made  due  in- 
ve.'itigation,  and  finds  that  it  may  answer. 

And  now  for  the  new  Session  of  Parliament 
which  assembles  in  January  next :  the  Second 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  indeed  the  last  of  this 
and  of  them  all .' 

•  Newspapers  fin  Cromwelliana,  p.  163.) 

t24  July  (Newspaper*  in  CrotrweTIiana.  p.  167.) 

I  ibid  .-p-p.  I6S-70.    §  Newsmpprs  (in  Cromwelliana, p.  MD.) 

K  Lockhart '3  report  of  him  toThtirloe,  afteraninterriewi 

Paris,  as  ordered   on   Fancoaber^'a  ratocQ  homeward,  tt 

March,  1667  (Thurloe.  vi.  134 ;  135.) 
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SPEECHES  XV,  XVI.  XVII. 

The  First  Session  of  this  Parliament  closed,  last 
June,  under  such  auspicious  circumstances  as  we 
saw ;  leaving;  the  People  and  the  Lord  Protector  in 
the  comfortable  understanding  that  there  wa«  now 
a  Settlement  arrived  at,  a  Government  po.«sible  by 
Law ;  that  irregular  exercises  of  Authority,  Ma- 
jor-Generals  and  such  like,  would  not  be  needed 
henceforth  for  saving  of  the  Commonwealth.  Our 
Public  Afliairs,  in  the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere, 
have  prospered  in  the  interim;  nothing  has  mis- 
gone.  Why  should  not  this  Second  Session  be  as 
successful  as  the  First  was  ? — Alas,  6ucce.ss,  espe- 
cially on  such  a  basis  as  the  humours  and  parlia- 
mentary talkings  and  self-developments  of  Four- 
hundred  men,  is  very  uncertain  !  And  indeed  this 
Second  Session  meets  now  under  conditions  some- 
what altered. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  to  be  a  new  House  of 
Lords:  we  kno\y  not  how  that  may  answer  !  For 
another  thing,  it  is  not  now  permissible  to  stop 
our  Haselrigs,  Scotts  and  Ashley  Coopers  at  the 
threshold  of  Parliament,  and  say,  Ye  shall  not  en- 
ter :  if  they  choose  to  take  the  Oath  prescribed  by 
this  new  Instrument,  they  have  the  power  to  en- 
ter, and  only  the  Parliament  itself  can  reject  them. 
These,  in  this  Second  Session,  are  new  elements ; 
on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  generation  of  Plot- 
ters are  already  speculating;  on  which  naturally 
his  Highness  too  has  his  anxieties.  His  Highness, 
we  find,  as  heretofore,  struggles  to  do  his  best  and 
■wisest,  not  yielding  much  to  anxieties :  but  the  re- 
sult is,  this  Session  has  proved  entirely  unsuccess- 
ful ;  perhaps  the  unsuccessfullest  of  all  Sessions  or 
Parliaments  on  record  hitherto  ! — 

The  new  House  of  Lords  was  certainly  a  rather 
questionable  adventure.  You  do  not  improvise  a 
Peerage :  no,  his  Highness  is  well  aware  of  that ! 
Nevertheless  '  somewhat  to  stand  between  me  and 
the  House  of  Commons'  has  seemed  a  thing  desira- 
ble, a  thing  to  be  decided  on :  and  this  new  House 
of  Lords,  this  will  be  a  '  somewhat — the  best  that 
can  be  had  in  present  circumstances.  Very  weak 
and  small  as  yet,  like  a  tree  new-planted ;  but  very 
certain  to  grow  stronger,  if  it  have  real  life  in  it,  if 
there  be  in  the  nature  of  things  a  real  necessity  for 
it.  Plant  it,  try  it,  this  new  Puritan  Oliverian 
Peerage-of-Fact,  such  as  it  has  been  given  us. 
The  old  Peerage-of-Descent,  with  its  thousand 
years  of  strength — what  of  the  old  Peerage  has 
Puritan  sincerity,  and  manhood  and  marrow  in  its 
hones,  will,  in  the  course  of  years,  rally  round  an 
Oliver  and  his  new  Peerage-of-Fact — as  it  is 
already  by  many  symptoms  showing  a  tendency  to 
do.  If  the  Heavens  ordain  that  Oliver  continue 
and  succeed  as  hitherto,  undoubtedly  his  new 
Peerage  may  succeed  along  with  him,  and  gather 
to  it  whatever  of  the  old  is  worth  gathering.  In 
the  meanwhile  it  has  been  enacted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment and  him  ;  his  part  is  now,  To  put  it  in  effect 
the  best  he  can. 

The  List  of  Oliver's  Lords  can  be  read  in  many 
Books  ;*  but  issuing  as  that  matter  did,  it  need  not 
detain  us  here.     Puritan  Men  of  Eminence  such  as 

*  Complete,  in  Parliamentary  History,  xxi ,  167-9  :  incom- 
plete, with  angry  contemporary  glosses  to  each  Name,  which 
are  sometimes  curious— in  Uarleian  Miscellany,  vi.,  460-71. 


the  Time  had  yielded :  Skippon,  Desborow,  Whal- 
ley,  Pride,  Hewson,  these  are  what  we  may  call 
the  Napcleon-Marslials  of  the  business:  Whit- 
locke,  Ha.selrig,  Lenthall,  Maynard,  old  Francis 
Rouse,  Scotch  Warriston,  Lockhart ;  Notabilities 
of  Parliament,  of  Religious  Politics,  or  Law. 
Montague,  Howard,  are  there ;  the  Earls  of  Man- 
chester, Warwick,  Mulgrave, — some  six  Peers; 
of  whom  only  one,  the  Lord  Eure  from  Yorkshire, 
would,  for  the  present,  take  his  seat.  The  re.st  of 
the  Six  as  yet  stood  aloof;  even  Warwick,  as 
near  as  he  was  to  the  Lord  Protector,  could  not 
think*  of  sitting  with  such  a  Napoleon-Marshal  as 
Major-General  Hewson,  who,  men  say,  started  as 
a  Shoemaker  in  early  life.  Yes;  in  that  low 
figure  did  Hewson  start;  and  has  had  to  fight 
every  inch  of  his  way  up  hitherward,  doing  mani- 
fold victorious  battle  with  the  Devil  and  the  World 
as  he  went  along — proving  himself  a  bit  of  right 
good  stuff,  thinks  the  Lord  Protector !  You,  War- 
wicks  and  others,  according  to  what  sense  of  man- 
hood you  may  have,  you  can  look  into  this  Hew- 
son, and  see  if  you  find  any  manhood  or  worth  in 
him ; — I  have  found  some !  The  Protector's  List, 
compiled  under  great  difficulties,t  seems,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  read  it,  very  unexceptionable;  practi- 
cal, substantial,  with  an  eye  for  the  New  and  for 
(he  Old ;  doing  between  these  two,  with  good  in- 
sight, the  best  it  can.  There  were  some  Sixty- 
three  summoned  in  all;  of  whom  some  Forty  and 
upwards  sat,  mostly  taken  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  worst  effect  of  which  was  that  his 
Highness  thereby  lost  some  forty  favourable  votes 
in  that  other  House;  which,  as  matters  went, 
proved  highly  detrimental  there. 

However,  Wednesday,  20th  January,  1657-8, 
has  arrived.  The  Excluded  Members  are  to  have 
remission — so  many  of  them  as  can  take  the  Oath 
according  to  this  New  Instrument.  His  Highness 
hopes  if  they  volunteer  to  swear  ihis  Oath,  they 
will  endeavour  to  keep  it ;  and  seems  to  have  no 
misgivings  about  them  He  to  govern  and  ad- 
minister, and  they  to  debate  and  legislate,  in  con- 
formity with  this  Petition  and  Advice,  not  other- 
wise :  this  is,  in  word  and  in  essence,  the  thing 
they  and  he  have  mutually  with  all  solemnity  bar- 
gained to  do.  It  may  be  rationally  hoped  that  in 
all  misunderstanding,  should  such  arise,  some  good 
basis  of  argreement  will  and  must  unfold  itseli  be- 
tween parties  so  related  to  each  other.  The  com- 
mon dangers,  as  his  Highness  knows  and  will  in 
due  time  make  known,  are  again  imminent;  Roy- 
alist Plottings  once  more  rife,  Spanish  Charles-Stu- 
art Invasion  once  more  preparing  itself. 

But  now  the  Parliament  reassembling  on  this 
Wednesday  the  20th,  there  begins,  in  the  '  Outer 
Court,'  since  called  the  Lobby,  an  immense  '  ad- 
ministering of  the  Oath,'  the  whole  Parliament 
taking  it ;  Six  Commissioners  appearing  '  early  in 
the  morning,  with  due  apparatus  and  solemnity, 
minutely  described  in  the  Journals  and  old  Books  -^ 
and  then  labouring  till  all  are  sworn.  That  is  the 
first  great  step.  Which  done,  the  Commons  House 
constitutes  itself;  appoints  'Mr.  Smythe'  Clerk, 
instead  of  Scobell,  who  hasgone  to  the  Lords,  and 

'  Ludlow,  ii.  606.  t  Thurloe,  vi.  C48. 

}  Commons  JoumsJs,  vii.  678  ;  Whitloclie,  p.  666 ;  Bartoa. 
ii.,  3W. 
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■with  whom  there  is  continual  controversy  thence- 
forth about  'surrendering  of  Records'  and  the 
like.  In  a  little  while  (hour  not  named)  comes 
Black"  Rod;  reports  that  his  Highness  is  in  the 
Lords  House,  waiting  for  this  House.  Where- 
upon, Shoulder  Mace—yes,  let  us  take  the  Mace, 
— and  march.  His  Highness,  somewhat  indis- 
posed in  health,  leaving  the  main  burden  of  the 
exposition  to  Nathaniel  Fiennes  of  the  Great  Seal 
who  is  to  follow  him,  speaks  to  this  effect :  as  the 
authentic  Commons  Journals  yield  it  for  us. 

SPEECH  XV. 

My  Lokos,  ajto  Ge^tlemk.\  '  of  '  the  House  of 
CoMnoxs — I  meet  you  here  in  this  capacity  by  the 
Advice  and  Petition  of  this  present  Parliament. 
After  so  much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  '  we 
are  now  '  to  search  and  try  what  blessings  God  hath 
in  store  for  these  Nations.  I  cannot  but  with  glad- 
ness of  heart  remember  and  acknowledge  the  labour 
and  industry  that  is  past,  '  your  past  labour,'  which 
hath  been  spent  upon  a  business  worthy  of  the  best 
men  and  ihe  best  Christians  \_May  it  prove  fruitful .'] 
It  is  very  well  known  unto  you  all  what  difficulties 
we  have  passed  through,  and  what  '  issue '  we  are 
now  arrived  at.  We  hope  w«  may  say  we  have  ar- 
rived if  not  '  altogether '  at  what  we  aimed  at,  yet 
at  that  which  is  much  beyond  our  expectations.  The 
nature  of  this  Cause,  and  the  Quarrel,  what  that  was 
at  the  first,  you  all  very  well  know ;  I  am  persuaded 
most  of  you  have  been  actors  in  it :  It  was  the  main- 
taining of  the  Liberty  of  these  Nations ;  our  Civil 
Liberties  as  Men,  our  Spiritual  Liberties  as  Christiana 
[flare  tee  arrived  at  that  ?}.  I  shall  not  much  look 
back  ;  but  rather  say  one  word  concerning  the  state 
and  condition  we  are  all  now  in. 

You  know  very  well  the  first  Declaration,*  after 
the  beginning  of  this  War,  that  spake  to  th«  life,  was 
a  sense  held  forih  by  the  Parliament,  That  for  some 
succession  of  time  designs  had  been  laid  to  innovate 
upon  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Nations,  '  and  '  to  inno- 
vate in  matters  of  Religion.  And  those  very  persons 
who,  a  man  would  have  thought,  should  have  had 
the  least  hand  in  meddling  with  Civil  things,  did 
justify  them  all.  Zealous  sycophant  Priests,  Sib- 
thorp,  Manwaring,  Montagu,  of  the  Laud  frater- 
nity :  forced-loans,  monopolies,  ship-monies,  all 
Civil  Tyranny  was  right  according  to  thtm.'}.  All 
the  '  Civil '  transactions  that  were — « they  justified 
them'  in  their  pulpits,  presses,  and  otherwise! 
Which  was  verily  thought,  'had  they  succeeded 
in  it,'  would  have  been  a  very  good  shelter  to  them, 
to  innovate  upon  us  in  matters  of  religion  also. 
And  so  to  innovate  as  to  eat  out  the  core  and 
power  and  heart  and  life  of  all  Religion  !  By  bring- 
ing on  us  a  company  of  poisonous  Popish  Ceremonies 
ISomewkat  animated,  your  Highness  .^  and  impo- 
sing them  upon  those  that  were  accounted  "  the 
Puritans  "  of  the  Nation,  and  professors  of  religion 
among  us — driving  them  to  seek  their  bread  in  an 
howling  wilderness!  As  was  instanced  to  our  friends 
who  were  forced  to  fly  for  Holland,  New  England, 
almost  any  whither,  to  find  Liberty  for  their  Con- 
sciences. 

Now  if  this  thing  hath  been  the  state  and  sum  of 
our  Quarrel,  and  of  those  Ten  Years  of  War  wherein 
we  were  exercised ;  and  if  the  good  hand  of  God, 
for  we  are  to  attribute  it  to  no  other,  hath  brought 
this  business  thus  home  unto  us  as  it  is  now  settled 

♦  Declaration,  2  August,  1642,  went  through  the  Lords 
House  that  day  ;  it  is  in  Parliamentary  History,  ti.  350.  A 
thing  of  audacity  reckoned  almost  impious  at  the  time  (see 
D'Ewes's  MS.  Journal,  23  July  ;)  corresposds  in  purport  to 
what  is  said  of  it  here. 


in  the  Petition  and  Advice— I  think  we  have  all 
cause  to  bless  God,  and  the  Nations  have  all  cause 
to  bless  Him  [Ifweieere  of  thankful  justheart—yea'.'\ 
I  well  remember  I  did  a  little  touch  upon  the 
Eighty-fifth  Psalm  when  I  spake  unto  you  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Parliament.*  Which  expresseth  well 
what  we  may  say,  as  truly  as  it  was  said  of  old  by 
the  Penman  of  that  Psalm!  The  first  verse  is  an 
acknowledgement  to  God  that  He  "had  been  favour- 
able unto  His  land,"  and  "  brought  back  the  captivity 
of  His  people  ;"  and  '  then'  how  that  He  had  "  par- 
doned all  their  iniquities  and  covered  all  their  sin, 
and  taken  away  all  His  wrath  ;"— and  indeed  of 
these  unspeakaple  mercies,  blessings,  and  deliver- 
ances out  of  captivity,  pardoning  of  national  sina 
and  national  iniquities.  Pardoning,  as  God  pardon- 
eth  the  man  whom  He  justifieth!  He  breaks  through, 
and  overlooks  iniquity;  and  pardoneth  because  He 
will  pardon.  And  sometimes  God  pardoneth  Nations 
also  !— And  if  the  enjoyment  of  our  present  Peace 
and  other  mercies  may  be  witnesses  for  God  '  to  u»,* 
— we  feel  and  we  see  them  every  day. 

The  greatest  demonstration  of  His  favour  and  love 
appears  to  us  in  this :  That  He  hath  given  us  Peace  ; 
—and  the  blessings  of  Peace,  to  wit,  the  enjoyment 
of  our  Liberties  civil  and  spiritual !  [Were  not  our 
prayers,  and  struggles,  and  deadly  wrestlings,  all 
even  for  this  ; — and  tee  in  some  measure  have  itf\ 
And  I  remember  well,  the  Church  'in  that  same 
Eighty-fifth  Psalm  '  falls  into  prayer  and  into  praises, 
great  expectations  of  future  mercies,  and  much  thank- 
fulness for  the  enjoyment  of  present  mercies;  and 
breaks  into  this  expression:  "Surely  salvation  is 
nigh  unto  them  that  fear  Him  ;  that  glory  may  dwell 
in  our  land."  In  the  beginning  it  is  called  His  land  ; 
"  Thoa  hast  been  favourable  to  Thy  land."  Truly  I 
hope  this  is  His  land !  In  some  sense  it  may  be  givea 
out  it  is  God's  land.  And  he  that  hath  the  weakest 
knowledge,  and  the  worst  memory,  can  easily  tell 
that  we  are  "  a  Redeemed  People," — '  from  the  time  * 
when  God  was  first  pleased  to  look  favourably  upon 
us,  '  to  redeem  ns'  out  of  the  hands  of  Popery,  ia 
that  never  to  be  forgotten  Reformation,  that  most 
significant  and  greatest  '  mercy '  the  Nation  hath 
felt  or  tasted  !  I  would  bat  touch  upon  that — but  a 
touch :  How  God  hath  redeemed  us,  as  we  stand  this 
day  !  Not  from  trouble  and  sorrow  and  anger  only, 
but  into  a  blessed  and  happy  estate  and  condition, 
comprehensive  of  all  interests,  of  every  member,  of 
every  individual; — 'an  imparting  to  us  '  of  those 
mercies  '  there  spoken  of,'  as  you  very  well  see  ! 

And  then  in  what  sense  it  is  "  our  Land" — 
through  this  grace  and  favour  of  God,  That  He  has 
vouchsafed  unto  us  and  bestowed  upon  us,  with  the 
Gospel,  Peace,  and  rest  out  of  Ten  Years  War ;  and 
given  us  what  we  would  desire  !  Nay,  who  could 
have  forethought,  when  we  were  plunged  into  thb 
midst  of  our  troubles.  That  ever  the  People  of  God 
should  have  had  liberty  to  worship  God  without  fear 
of  enemies  1  [Strange:  this  "liberty"  is  to  Oliver 
Cromwell  a  blessing  almost  too  great  for  belief  ;  to  us 
it  has  become  as  common  as  the  liberty  to  breathe  at- 
mospheric air— a  liberty  not  once  leorth  thinking  of. 
It  is  the  way  tenth  all  attainments  atid  conquests  in 
this  world.  Do  I  think  of  Cadmus,  or  the  old  vn- 
knoten  Orientals,  while  J  xerite  with  letters  ?  The 
world  is  built  upon  the  mere  dust  of  Heroes  ;  once 
earnest-wrestling,  death-defying,  prodigal  of  their 
blood ;  who  now  sleep  well,  forgotten   by  all  their 

heirs. "  Without  fear  of  enemies,"  he  says-l 

Which   is  the  very  acknowledgment  of  the  Promise 
of  Christ  that  "  He  would  deliver  His  from  the  fear 
of  enemies,  that  they   might  worship  Him  in  holi- 
ness and  in  righteousness  all  the  days  of  their  life. 
jtnUa,  Speech  VI.,  p.  274. 
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This  is  the  portion  that  God  hath  given  us  ;  and  I 
trust  we  shall  for  ever  heartily  acknowledge  it! — 
The  Chnrch  goes  on  there,  '  in  that  Psalm,'  and 
makes  her  boast  yet  farther  :  "  His  salvation  is  nigh 
them  that  tear  Him,  that  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land." 
His  g,\ory  ;  not  carnal,  nor  anything  related  thereto: 
this  glory  of  a  Free  possession  of  the  Gospel ;  this  is 
that  which  we  may  g'ory  in  !  [Beautiful,  thou 
noble  soul.' — And  very  strange  to  see  suck  things  in 
the  Journals  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  O 
Heavens,  into  what  oblivion  of  the  Highest  fiave  stu- 
pid, canting,  cotton-spinning,  2>o-^tridgeshooting 
mortals  fallen,  since  that  January,  1C58  !]  And  it  is 
said  farther,  '  Mercy  and  Truth  arc  met  together  ; 
Righteousness  and  Peace  have  kissed  each  other." 
And  '  note,'  it  shall  be  such  righteousness  as  comes 
down  from  Heaven :  "  Truth  shall  grow  out  of  the 
Earth,  and  Righteousness  shall  come  down  from 
Heaven."  Here  is  the  Truth  of  all  '  truths;'  here  is 
the  righteousness  of  God,  under  the  notion  of  right- 
eousness confirming  our  abilities — answerable  to  the 
truth  which  He  hath  in  the  Gospel  revealed  to  us! 
[According  to  Calvin  and  Paul.}  And  the  Psalm 
closcth  with  this:  "Righteousness  shall  go  before 
Him,  and  shall  set  us  in  the  way  of  His  steps" — that 
righteousness,  that  mercy,  that  love  and  that  kind- 
ness which  we  have  seen,  and  been  made  partakersof 
from  the  Lord,  it  shall  be  our  guide,  to  leach  us  to 
know  the  right  and  the  good  way  ;  which  is.  To  tread 
in  the  steps  of  mercy,  righteousness  and  goodness  that 
our  God  hath  walked  before  us  in. — 

We  '  too'  have  a  Peace  this  day !  I  believe  in  my 
very  heart,  you  all  think  the  things  that  I  speak  to  you 
this  day.     I  am  sure  you  have  cause. 

And  yet  we  are  not  without  the  murmurings  of 
many  people,  who  turn  all  this  grace  and  goodness 
into  wormwood;  who  indeed  are  disappointed  by  the 
works  of  God.  And  those  men  are  of  several  ranks 
and  conditions;  great  ones,  lesser  ones — of  all  sorts. 
Men  that  are  of  the  Episcopal  spirit,  with  all  the 
branches,  the  root  and  the  branches — who  gave  them- 
selves a  fatal  blow  in  this  place,*  when  they  would 
needs  make  a  "  Protestation  that  no  laws  were  good 
which  were  made  by  this  House  and  the  House  of 
Commons  in  their  absence  ;"  and  so  without  injury  to 
others  cut  themselves  off!  'Men  of  an  Episcopal 
spirit:'  indeed  men  that  know  not  God  ;  that  know 
not  how  to  account  upon  the  works  of  God,  how  to 
measure  them  out ;  but  will  trouble  Nations  for  an 
Interest  which  is  but  mixed,  at  the  best — made  up  of 
iron  an^  clay,  like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Image  :  whether  they  were  more  Civil  or  Spiritual 
was  hard  to  say.  But  their  continuance  was  like  to 
be  known  beforehand  [Yes,  your  Highness!]  iron 
and  clay  make  no  good  mixtures,  they  are  not  dura- 
ble at  all ! — 

You  have  now  a  godly  Ministry  ;  you  have  a  know- 
ing Ministry  ;  such  a  one  as,  without  vanity  be  it  spo- 
ken, the  world  has  not.  Men  knowing  the  things  of 
God,  and  able  to  search  into  the  things  of  God — by 
that  only  which  can  fathom  those  things  in  some 
measure.  The  spirit  of  a  beast  knows  not  the  things 
of  a  man ;  nor  doth  the  spirit  of  man  know  the  things 
of  God  !  "  The  things  of  God  are  known  6y  the 
Spirit."i — Truly  I  will  remember  but  one  thmg  of 
those,  '  the  misguided  persons  now  cast  out  from 
ns:'  Their  greatest  persecution  hath  been  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  God — men  really  of  the  spirit  of  God,  as  I 
think  very  experience  hath  now  sufficiently  demon- 
ffrated ! 

But  what's  the  reason,  think  you,  that  men  slip  in 

'  •  In  this  same  House  of  Lords,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1Q4I.  Busy  Williams  the  Lincoln  Decoy-duck,  with  his 
Eleven  too-hasty  Bishops,  leading  the  way  in  that  suicide. 
(^ntt»,  p.  45.  f  1  Corinthians,  ii.  11. 


this  age  wherein  we  live  •!  As  I  told  you  before, 
They  understand  not  the  works  of  God.  They  con- 
sider not  the  operation  of  His  Laws.  They  consider 
not  that  God  resisted  and  broke  in  pieces  the  Powers 
that  were,  that  men  might  fear  Him  ; — might  have 
liberty  to  do  and  enjoy  all  that  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of!  Which  certainly  God  has  manifested  to  have 
been  the  end ;  and  so  hath  He  brought  the  things  to 
pass  !  Therefore  it  is  that  men  yet  slip,  and  engage 
themselves  against  God.  And  for  that  very  cause, 
ftaith  David  (Psalm  Twenty-eighth),  "  He  shall  break 
them  down,  and  not  bind  ihem  up!" 

If,  therefore,  you  would  know  upon  what  founda- 
tion you  stand,  own  your  foundation  '  to  be'  from 
God.  He  hath  set  you  where  you  are  ;  He  hath  set 
you  in  the  «njoyment  of  your  Civil  and  Spiritual  Lib- 
erties. 

I  deal  clearly  with  you,»  I  have  been  under  norne 
infirmity;  [His  Highness  still  looks  unwell.']  there- 
fore dare  not  speak  farther  to  you  : — except  to  let  yoa 
know  thus  much.  That  I  have  with  truth  and  simpli- 
city declared  the  state  of  our  Cause,  and  our  attain- 
ments in  it  by  the  industry  and  labour  of  this  Parlia- 
ment since  they  last  met  upon  this  foundation — You 
shall  find  I  mean,  Foundation  of  a  Cause  and  Quarrel 
thus  attained  to,  wherein  we  are  thus  estated  f  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  lay  my  bones  with  yours  [  What 
a  tone  .'] — and  would  have  done  it,  with  all  heartiness 
and  cheerfulness,  in  the  meanest  capacity  I  ever  yet 
was  in,  to  serve  the  Parliament. 

If  God  give  you,  as  I  trust  He  will — ["His  bless- 
ing" or  "  strength  ;"  but  the  Sentence  is  gone.} — He 
hath  given  it  you,  for  what  have  I  been  speaking  of 
but  what  you  have  done  1  He  hath  given  you  strength 
to  do  what  you  have  done  !  And  if  God  should  bless 
you  in  this  work,  and  make  this  Meeting  happy  on 
this  account,  you  shall  all  be  called  the  Ble.ssed  of  the 
Lord.  [Poor  Oliver !} — The  generations  to  come 
will  bless  us.  You  shall  be  the  "repairers  of  breaches, 
and  the  restorers  of  paths  to  dwell  in  '"f  And  if  there 
be  any  higher  work  which  mortals  can  attain  unto  in 
the  world,  beyond  this,  I  acknowledge  my  ignorance 
'of  it.' 

As  I  told  you,  I  have  some  infirmities  upon  me.  I 
have  not  liberty  to  speak  more  unto  you ;  but  I  have 
desired  an  Honourable  Person  here  by  me  [Glancing 
towards  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  him  with  the  Purse  and 
Seal]  to  discourse,  a  little  more  particularly,  what  may 
be  more  proper  for  this  occasion  and  this  meeting. § 

Nathaniel  Fiennes  follows  in  a  long,  highflown, 
ingenious  Discourse, ||  characterized  by  Dryasdust, 
in  his  Parliamentary  History  and  other  Works,  aa 
false,  canting,  and  little  less  than  insane ;  for  which 
the  Anti- Dryasdust  reader  has  by  this  time  learned 
to  forgive  the  fatal  Doctor  of  Darkness  Fienne's 
Speecn  is  easily  recognizable,  acros.^  its  Calvanis- 
tic  dialect,  as  full  of  sense  and  strength :  broad 
manful  thought  and  clear  insight,  couched  in  a  gor- 
geous figurative  style,  which  a  friendly  judge  might 
almost  call  poetic.  It  is  the  first  time  we  thorough- 
ly forgive  the  Honourable  Nathaniel  for  surrender- 
ing Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert  long  ago ;  and  rejoice 
that  Prynne  and  Independency  Walker  did  not  get 
him  shot,  by  Court-Martial,  on  that  occasion. 

*  .Means  "  Give  me  leave  to  pay." 

f  This  Parliament's  '  found.Uion ,'  the  ground  this  Parliament 
took  its  stand  upon,  was  a  recognition  that  our  Cause  had 
been  so  and  so,  that  our  '  attainment '  and  '  estate '  in  it  were 
so  and  so  ;  hence  their  Petition  and  ..idvice,  and  other  very 
salutary  labours.  { Isaiah,  Iviii.  13. 

%  Commons  Journals,  vii.  .^79  :  that  is  the  original — reported 
by  Widdrington  next  day.  (Burton  (ii.,  3i*2,)  Parliamentaryf 
History  (xxi.  170,)  are  copies. 

!|  Reported,  Commons  Joumalt,  vii.  583-7,  Monday,  35  Jta., 
1657-8. 
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Nathaniel  compares  the  present  state  of  England 
to  the  rising  of  Cosmos  out  of  Chaos  as  recorded 
in  Genesis:  Two  '  firmaments'  are  made,  two  sepa- 
rate Houses  of  Parliament ;  much  is  made,  but  much 
yet  remains  to  be  made.  He  is  full  of  figurative 
ingenuity;  full  of  reiolution,  of  tolerance,  of  dis- 
•cretiou,  and  various  other  good  qualities  not  verj' 
rife  in  the  world.  "  What  shall  be  done  to  our 
Sister  that  hath  no  breasts :"  he  asks,  in  the  lan- 
•guage  of  Solomon's  Song.  Wliat  shall  we  do 
with  those  good  men,  friends  to  our  Cause,  who 
yet  reject  us,  and  sit  at  home  on  their  estates  r  We 
will  soothe  them,  we  will  submit  to  them,  we  will 
in  all  ways  invite  them  to  us.  Our  little  Sister — 
*'  if  she  be  a  wall,  we  will  build  a  palace  of  silver 
upon  her ;  if  she  be  a  door,  we  will  enclose  her 
with  boards  of  cedar :" — our  little  Sister  shall  not 
be  estranged  from  us,  if  it  please  God  ! — 

There  is,  in  truth,  need  enough  of  unanimity  at 
present.  One  of  these  days,  there  came  a  man  rid- 
ing jogtrot  through  Stratford-at-the-Bow,  with  ♦  a 
^een  glazed  cover  over  his  hat,'  a  '  night  cap  under 
It,'  and  •  his  valise  behind  him ;'  a  rustic-looking 
man  :  recognizable  to  us,  amid  the  vanished  popu- 
lations who  take  no  notice  of  him  as  he  jogs  along 
there — for  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Charles  Stuart's 
head  man !  He  sat  ujt,  at  Colchester,  the  night 
before,  '  playing  shuffleboard  with  some  farmers, 
and  drinking  hot  ale.'  He  is  fresh  from  Flanders, 
and  the  Ex-King ;  has  arrived  here  to  organize  the 
Spanish  Charles- Stuart  Invasion,  and  see  what 
Royalist  Insurrection,  or  other  domestic  mischief 
there  may  be  hopes  of.  Lodges  now, '  with  dyed 
hair  in  a  much  disguised  manner,  'at  the  house  of 
a  Papist  Chirurgeon  in  Drurj-  Lane ;'  communicat- 
ing with  the  ringleaders  here.* 

The  Spani.sh  Charles-Stuart  Invasion  is  again  on 
foot,  and  no  fable.  He  has  Four  English-Irish  Re- 
giments ;  the  low-minded  Dutch,  we  understand, 
have  hired  himTwo-and-twenty  ships,  which  hope 
to  escape  our  frigates  some  dark  night ;  and  Don 
John  has  promised  a  Spanish  Army  of  Six-Thou- 
sand or  Ten  Thousand,  if  the  domestic  Ro)-alists 
will  bestir  themselves.  Like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  that  cannot  rest ;  that  have  to  go  on  throwing 
up  mire  and  dirt !  Frantic  Anabaptists,  too,  are 
awakening ;  the  general  English  Hydra  is  rallying 
itself  again,  as  if  to  try  it  one  other  last  time. 

Foreigfa  Affairs  also  look  altogether  questionable 
to  a  Protestant  man.  Swede  and  Dane  in  oi)en  war ; 
inextricable  quarrels  bewildering  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, King  of  Denmark,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  all 
maimer  of  Foreign  Protestants,  whom  Oliver  never 
yet  could  reconcile  ;  and  the  Dutch  playing  false; 
and  the  Spaniards,  the  Austrians,  the  Pope  and 
Papists,  too  well  united!  Need  enough  that  this 
Parliament  be  unanimous. 

The  hopes  of  Oliver  and  Fiennes  and  all  practi- 
cal Puritans  may  have  naturally  stood  high  at  this' 
meeting: — but  if  so,  it  was  not  many  hours  till 
they  b^an  fatally  to  sink.  There  exists  also  an 
tmpracticable  set  of  Puritan  men — the  old  Exclu- 
ded Member",  introduced  now,  or  now  first  admitted 
into  this  Parliament — whom  no  beautifullest  'two 
•firmaments'  seen  overspanning  Chaos,  no  Spanish 
Invision  threatening  to  bring  Chaos  back,  no 
jiopefuUest   and    no   fearfullest   phenomenon  of 

*  Cartes  Onsond,  ii.  176.*. 


Natiue  or  Constitutional  Art,  will  ever  divorce 
from  their  one  Republican  idea.  Intolerability  of 
the  Single  Person :  this  and  this  only,  will  Nature 
in  her  dumb  changes,  and  Ait  »n  hex  spoken  inter- 
pretations  thereof,  reveal  to  these  men.  It  ib  Ihoir 
one  Idea ;  which,  in  fact,  they  will  carry  with 
them  to — the  gallows  at  Charing  Cross,  when  no 
Oliver  any  more  is  there  to  restrain  it  and 
them !  Poor  windy  angry  Haselrig,  poor  little 
peppery  Thomas  Scott — Ajid  yet  these  were  not 
the  poorest.  Scott  was  only  hanged :  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  Luke  Robinson,  also  very  loud  ia 
this  Parliament,  who  had  to  turn  his  coat  that  he 
might  escape  hanging  ?  The  history  of  this  Par- 
liament is  not  edifying  to  Constitutional  men. 


SPEECH  XVI. 

Wi  said,  the  Two  Houses,  at  least  the  first 
House,  very  ill  fulfilled  his  Highness's  expecta- 
tions. Hardly  had  they  got  into  their  respective 
localities  after  his  Highness's  Opening  Speech, 
when  the  New  House,  sending  the  Old  a  simple 
message  about  requesting  his  Highness  to  have  a 
day  of  Fasting,  there  arose  a  Debate  as  to  what 
answer  should  be  given  :  as  to  What '  name,'  first 
of  all,  this  said  New  House  was  to  have — other- 
wise what  answer  could  you  give .'  Debate  car- 
ried on  with  great  vigour ;  resumed,  re-resumed  day 
after  day ; — and  never  j-et  terminated ;  not  destined 
to  be  terminated  in  this  world  !  How  eloquent 
were  peppery  Thomas  Scott  and  others,  lest  we 
should  call  them  a  House  of  Lords — not,  alas,  lest 
he  the  peppery  Constitutional  Debater,  and  others 
such,  should  lose  their  own  heads,  and  entrust 
their  Cause  with  all  its  Gospels  to  a  new  very 
curious  Defender  of  the  Faith  I  It  is  somewhat 
sad  to  see. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  Januaay  25,  the 
Writer  of  the  Diarj'  called  Burton's — Nathaniel 
Bacon  if  that  were  he — finds,  on  entering  the 
House,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  on  his  feet  there,  say- 
ing, "  Give  me  my  Oath  '."  Sir  Arthur,  as  we 
transiently  saw,  was  summoned  to  the  Peers 
House ;  but  he  has  decided  to  sit  here-  It  is  aa 
ominous  symptom-  After  '  Mr.  Peters'  has  con- 
cluded his  morning  e.xcrcise,*  the  intemperate  Sir 
Arthur  again  demands,  '•  Give  me  mv  Oath  !" — "  I 
dare  not,"  answers  Francis  Bacon,  tlie  official  per- 
son ;  brother  of  the  Diarist.  But  at  length  they  do 
give  it  him ;  and  he  sits :  Sir  Arthur  is  henceforth 
here.  And,  on  the  whole,  ought  we  not  to  call 
this  pretended  Peers  House  the  'Other  House' 
merely .'  Sir  Arthur,  peppery  Scott,  Luke  Robin- 
son and  Company,  are  clearly  of  that  mind. 

However,  the  Speaker  has  a  Letter  from  his 
Highness,  summoning  us  all  to  the  Banqueting- 
House  at  Whilehall,  this  afternoon  at  three;  both 
Houses  shall  meet  him  there.  There  accordingly 
does  his  Highne-ss,  do  both  Houses  and  all  the  Offi- 
cial world  make  appearance.  Gloomy  Rushworth, 
Bacon,  and  one  '  Smythe,'  with  Notebooks  in  their 
hands,  are  there.  His  Highness,  in  the  following 
large  manful  manner,  looking  before  and  after, 
looking  abroad  and  at  home — with  true  nobleneM 
if  we  consider  all  things — speaks : 
•  Barton,  ii.  M7. 
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(For  so  I  must  own  you)  in  whom  together  with  my- 
self is  vested  the  Le^'islativ«  Power  of  these  Na- 
tions ! — The  impression  of  the  weight  of  those  affairs 
and  interests  for  wliich  we  arc  met  together  is  sucli 
that  I  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  satisfy  my- 
self, if  I  did  not  remonstrate  to  you  somewhat  of  my 
apprehensions  of  tlie  Stale  of  the  Affairs  of  these  Na- 
tions :  together  with  tiie  proposal  of  such  remedy  as 
may  occur,  to  the  dangers  now  imminent  upon  us. 

I  conceive  the  Well-being,  yea  the  Being  of  these 
Nations  is  now  at  stake.  If  God  bless  this  Meeting 
— our  tranquillity  and  peace  may  be  lengthened  out 
to  us  ;  if  otherwise — I  shall  offer  it  to  your  judgments 
and  considerations,  by  the  time  I  have  done,  whether 
there  be,  as  to  men*  '  so  much  as'  a  possibility  of 
discharging  that  Trust  which  is  incumbent  upon  us 
for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  these  Nations ! — 
When  I  have  told  you  what  occurs  to  my  thoughts,  I 
shall  leave  it  to  such  an  operation  on  your  hearts  as 
it  shall  please  God  Almiglity  to  work  upon  you.  [His 
Highness,  I  think,  looks  earnest  enough  to-day  Op- 
pressed with  many  things,  and  7iot  in  good  healtfi 
either.  In  those  deep  mournful  eyes,  which  are  ah' 
ways  fidl  of  noble  silent  sorroiv,  of  affection  and 
jrity  and  valour,  what  a  depth  to-day  of  thoughts 
that  cannot  be  spoJ.cn !  Sorrow  enough,  depth  enough 
— and  this  deepest  attainable  depth,  to  rest  upon  what 
"  it  shall  please  God  Almighty"  to  do .'] 

I  look  upon  this  to  be  the  great  duty  of  my  Place  ; 
as  being  set  on  a  watch-tower  to  see  what  may  be  for 
the  good  of  these  Nations,  and  what  may  be  for  the 
preventing  of  evil ;  that  so,  by  the  advice  of  so  wise 
and  great  a  Council  as  this,  which  hath  in  it  the  life 
and  spirit  of  these  Nations,  such  '  good'  may  be  attain- 
ed, and  such  "  evil,"  whatever  it  is,  may  be  obviat- 
ed. [Truly  .']  We  shall  hardly  set  our  shoulders  to 
this  work,  unless  it  shall  please  God  to  work  some 
conviction  upon  our  hearrs  that  there  is  need  of  our 
most  serious  and  best  councils  at  such  a  time  as  this 
is  ! — I  have  not  prepared  any  such  matter  and  rule  o^" 
speech  to  deliver  myself  unto  you,  as  perhaps  might 
have  been  fitter  for  me  to  have  done,  and  more  ser- 
viceable for  you  in  understanding  me  — but  shall  only 
speak  plainly  and  honestly  to  you  out  of  such  concep- 
tions  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  set  upon  me. 

We  have  not  been  now  four  years  and  upwards  in 
this  Government,  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  what  things 
may  be  of  the  greatest  concernment  to  us.  [jVo 
mortal  thinks  so,  your  Highness.}  Your  dangers — 
for  that  is  the  head  of  my  speech — are  either  with 
respect  to  Affairs  Abroad  and  their  difficulties,  or  to 
Affairs  at  Home  and  their  difficulties.  You  are  come 
now,  as  I  may  say,  into  the  end  [Which  may  but 
prove  the  new  beginning .']    of  as   great  difficulties 

iand  straits  as,  I  think,  ever  Nation  was  engaged  in. 
p  had  in  my  thoughts  to  have  made  this  the  method 
|of  my  Speech  :  To  have  let  you  see  the  things  which 
Jhazard  ypur.  bein|,  anor"^ose  -n-liich  hazard'  your 
Well-being.  But  when  I  came  seriously  to  consider 
better  of  It;  I  thought  as  your  affairs  stand  all  things 
would  resolve  themselves  into  very  Being  !  You  are 
not  a  Nation,  you  will  not  be  a  Nation,  if  God 
strengthen  you  not  to  meet  tiiese  evils  that  arc  upon  us  • 
First  from  Abroad ;  What  are  the  Affairs,  I  be- 
seech you,  abroad  'J  I  thought  the  Profession  of  the 
Protestant  Pi,eligi on  was  a  thing  of  "  Well-being;" 
and  truly,  in  a  good  sense,  so  it  is,  and  it  is  no  more  : 
though  it  be  a  very  high  thing,  it  is  but  a  thing  of 
"Well-being."  [A  nation  can  still  he,  even  icith- 
out  Protestantism.]  But  take  it  with  all  the  compli- 
cations of  it,  with  all  the  concomitants  of  it,  with 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Two  Houses    '  Sespect  had  to  the  Nations  abroad— I  do  believe  h^ 
OF  P.\RLiAMENT.  that  looks  wejl  abgut  him,  and  f  0Bflr3ereth~nvemate| 

of  TlieTrotestant  Affairs  all  Christendom  over ;  he  1 
must  needs  say  and  acknowledge  that  tlie  grand  De-  (  ^ 
sign  now  on  foot,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  ( 
Designs  are  but   low  things,  is.  Whether  the  Chris-  I 
tian  world   shall    be  all  P<)pery  ■?     Or,  whether  God  \ 
Ihath  a  love  to,  and  we  ought  lo  have  '  a  love  to,  and'   j 
|a  brotherly  fellow-feeling  of,  the  interests  of  all  Jjwp' 
ICrotestant   Christians  in    the   world  ?      [  Vcs,  yow* 
HigKness,  the  raging  sea  shut  out  IPy  your  labour  and 
valour,  and  death-peril — with  what  indifference  do 
we  now,  safe  at  two  centuries  distance,  look  back 
upon  it,  hardly  audible  so  far  off— ungrateful  as  we 
are .']   He  that  strikes  at  but  one  species  of  a  general* 
to  make  it  nothing,  strikes  at  all. 

Is  it  not  so  now,  that  the  Protestant  Cause  and  In-  N 
erest  abroad  is  struck  at ;  and  is,  in  opinion  and  aj*-   \ 
)rehension,  quite  under  foot,  trodden  down  1    Judge  '  \ 
.vith  me  a  little,  f  beseech  you,  Whether  it  be  so  or  M 
And  then,  I  will  pray  you,  consider  how  far  w^'     ' 
re  concerned  in  that  danger,  as  to  '  our  very'  1?^ jnp  i 
We  nave  known  very  well,  the  Protestant  Cause 
^  accounted  the  honest  and  religious  Interest  of  this 
Nation.     It  was  not  trodden  under  foot  all  at  once, 
but  by  degrees— thgt_  this  Interest  might  be  consumed  5. 
as  with^a  .eaiyigjJnsensibly^as"ToniTirg^go;^  wag,  X. 
njllt  was  quite-witKerea:     ITis  at  another  rate  now  ! 
For  certainly  this,"in  the  general,  '  is  the  fact:'   The 
Papacy,  and  those  that  are  upholders  of  it,  they  have 
openly  and  avowedly  trodden  God's  people  under  foot, 
on  this  very  motion  and  account,  that  they  were  Pro- 
testants.    The  money  you  parted  with  in  that  noble 
Charity  which  was  exercised  in  this  Nation,  and  the 
just  sense  you  had  of  those  poor  Piedmonts,  was  sat- 
isfaction enough  for  yourselves  of  this,t  That  if  all 
the  Protestants  in  Europe  had  had  but  that  head,  that 
head  had  been  cut  off,  and  so  an  end  of  the  whole. 


•  Humanly  speaking. 


But  is  this  '  of  Piedmont  all  1  Nc^  Look  how  the 
House^of  Austria,  on  both  sides  of "_ (jhxisU^adoaT, 
'"b'oTTi  in  AustriaProper  and  Spain,'  are  armed  and 
prepared  to  destroy  the  whole  Protestant  Interest, 

Is  not — to  Begin  there — the  King  of  Hungary,  who 
expecteth  with  his  partisans  to  make  himself  Empe 
ror  of  Germany,  and  in  the  judgment  of  all  men  '  with* 
not  only  a  possibility  but  a  certainty  of  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  it — is  not  he,  since  he  hath  mastered  the  Duko 
of  Brandenburg,  one  of  the  Electors,  'as  good  assure 
of  the  Emperorship  r^:  No  doubt  but  he  will  have 
three  of  the  Episcopal  Electors  'on  his  side,'  and  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria.  [  There  are  but  Eight  Electors  in 
all ;  Hanover  not  yet  made.]  Whom  will  he  then 
have  to  contest  with  him  abroad,  for  taking  the  Em- 
pire of  Germany  out  of  his  hands  1  Is  not  he  the 
son  of  a  Father  whose  principles,  interest  and  per- 
sonal conscience  guided  him  to  exile  all  the  Protes- 
tants out  of  his  own  patrimonial  country — out  of  Bo- 
hemia, got  with  the  sword:  out  of  Moravia  and  Si- 
lesia 1  [Ferdinaiid  the  Second,  his  Grandfather; 
yea,  your  Hightiess  ; — and  brought  the  great  Gnsta- 
vus  upon  him  in  consequence.  A'ot  a  good  kindred, 
that!]  'And'  it  is  the  daily  complaint  which  comes 
over  to  us — new  reiterations  of  which  wo  have  but 
received  within  these  two  or  three  days,  being  con- 
veyed by  some  godly  Ministers  of  the  City,  That  the 
Protestants  are  tossed  out  of  Poland  into  the  Empire  ; 


*  .Means  '  one  limb  of  a  body  :'  metaphysical  metaphor.  ' 

f  Proof  cnouf^h  that  youbclievPil 

t  Kmperor  Ferdinand  HI  .under  whom  the  I'eaceof  West 
phalia  was  made,  had  died  this  year  ;  his  second  son,  Leopold, 
on  the  death  of  the  first  son,  hiid  been  made  King  of  Hungary 
in  IfUir,;  he  was,  shortly  alter  tlii.s,  elected  Kmperor  Leopold 
1.,  and  reigned  till  170.V  '  Urandenburgh'  was  Krederick 
William  ;  a  distinguished  Prince  ;  father  of  the  First  Kin?  of 


Pnissid.  Frederick  the  Great's  ijreat-grandfather ;  properly 
Fcviadcr  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy. 
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and  ont  thence  whither  they  can  fly  to  get  their  bread ; 
and  are  ready  to  perish  for  want  of  food. 

And  what  think  you  of  the  other  side  of  Europe, 
Italy  to  wit — if  I  may  call  it  the  other  side  of  Europe, 
as  I  think  I  may — •  Italy,'  Spain,  and  all  those  adja- 
cent parts,  with  the  Grisons,  the  Piedmonts  before 
Dientioned,  the  Switzers  1  They  all — what  are  they 
tut  a  prt-y  of  the  Spanish  power  and  interest  1     And 


Head  of  all  this!  A  Pope  fitted — I  hope  inded  "born 
not  "  in"  but  out  of  "  due  time,"  to  accomplish  this 
bloody  work  ;  that  so  he  may  fill  up  his  cup  to  the 
brim,  and  make  himself  ripe  for  judgment!  \^Some- 
tchat  grim  of  look,  your  His;hness  .^  He  doth  as  he 
hath  always  done.  He  influences  all  the  Powers,  all 
the  Princes  of  Europe  to  this  very  thing  IRooting 
otU  of  the  Protestants. —  The  sea  tchich  is  runo  scctrce- 
ly  audible  to  us,  tico  safe  centuries  off,  haw  it  roars 
and  devouringly  rages  tchile  the  Valiant  One  is  he- 
roically bent  to  bank  it  in ' — He  prospers,  he  does  it, 
flings  his  life  into  the  gap — that  we  for  all  coming 
centuries  may  be  safe  and  ungrateftU  f}  ; — and  no 
man  like  this  present  man.*  So  that,  I  beseech  you, 
what  is  there  in  all  the  parts  of  Europe  but  a  consent, 
a  cooperating  at  this  very  time  and  season,  '  of  all 
Popish  Powers'  to  suppress  everything  that  stands  in 
their  way  ?     lA  grave  epoch  indeed.'] 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  This  is  a  great  way 
the  extreraest  parts  of  the  world  ;t  what  is  that  to 
usl" — If  it  be  nothing  to  you,  let  it  be  nothing  to 
you  !  I  have  told  you  it  is  somewhat  to  you.  It 
concerns  ail  your  religions,  and  all  the  good  interests 
of  England. 

I  have,  I  thank  God,  considered,  and  I  would  beg 
of  you  to  consider  a  little  with  me  :  What  that  resis- 
tance is  that  is  likely  to  be  made  to  this  mighty  cur- 
rent— which  seems  to  be  coming  from  all  parts  upon 
all  Protestants  1  Who  is  there  that  holdeth  up  his 
head  to  oppose  this  danger  '?  A  poor  Prince  [Charles 
X.  King  of  Stceden  ;  at  preunt  attacked  by  the  King 
of  Denmark  ;  the  Dutch  also  aiming  at  him  ;] — in- 
deed poor  ;  but  a  man  in  his  person  as  gallant,  and 
traly  I  think  I  may  say  as  good,  as  any  these  last 
ages  have  brought  forth  ;  a  man  that  hath  adventured 
his  all  against  the  Popish  Interest  in  Poland,  and 
made  his  acquisition  still  good  '  there'  for  the  Pro- 
testant Religion.  He  is  now  reduced  into  a  comer ; 
and  what  addeth  to  the  grief  of  all — more  grievous 
than  all  that  hath  been  spoken  of  before  (I  wish  it 
may  not  be  too  truly  said  !) — is.  That  men  of  our 
Religion  forget  this,  and  seek  his  ruin.  [Dutch  and 
Danes :  but  do  not  some  of  us  too  forget  ?  "  I  wish 
it  may  not  be  too  truly  said  .'"] 

I  beseech  you  consider  a  little  ;  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  all  that !  For  what  doth  it  ail  signify  1 
Is  it  only  a  noise  1  Or  hath  it  not  withal  an  articu- 
late  sound  jfl_i^lN[Men  that  are  not  true  to  the  Reli- 
gion  we  profess*—'  profess,'  I  am  persuaded,  with 
greater  truth,  uprightness  and  sincerity  than  it  is  '  pro- 
fessed '  by  any  collected  body,  so  nearly  gathered 
together  as  these  Nations  are,  in  all  the  world — God 
*ill  find  them  out !     [  T%e  low-minded  Dutch  ;  pet- 


challenge  any  right  by  sea,  or  justify  yourselves 
against  a  foreign  invasion  in  your  own  soil  1  Think 
upon  it ;  this  is  in  design  !  I  believe,  if  you  will  go 
and  asli  the  poor  manner  in  his  red  cap  and  coat 
["  Coat,'\('I  hope,  is  not  "  red  :" — but  ire  are  in 
haste,]  as^he  passeth  from  ship  to  ship,  you  will 
hardly  find  in  any  ship  but  they  will  tell  you  this  is 
designed  ^'^T)in'=T  ymyS^fi  nhviffVi;  J"  '^  hy  'h'=  ^"^ 


look  to  that  that  calls   itself  [.Yeuter  gender]  the    other  things,  that  vou  are  the  object.     Anr^  \n  my 


inds  in  a;»d  SI 
off,  irf      Anc 


conscience.  I  know  not  for  what  ely  '  you  are  so  * 
but  because  of  the  purity  of  the  profession  amongst 
you  ;  who  have  not  yet  made  it  your  trade  to  prefer 
your  profit  before  your  godliness((  Whatever  certain 
Dutch  and  Danes  may  do  !]  but  reckon  godliness  the 
greater  gain  ! 

But  should  it  happen  that,  as  contrivances  stand, 
you  should  not  be  able  to  vindicate  yourselves  against 
all  whomsoever — I  name  no  one  state  upon  this  head 
[Do  not  name  the  Dutdt,  urith  their  pettifoggings  for 
the  Sound  ;  no  .']  but  I  think  all  acknowledge  States 
are  engaged  in  the  combination — judge  you  %vhere 
you  were  !  You  have  accounted  yourselves  happy  in 
being  environed  with  a  great  Ditch  from  all  the  world 
beside.  S^ruly  yon  will  not  be  able  to  keep  vonr  J 
Ditch,  iloryour^iShipping — unless  von  tnrn  ynny  Rhipai 

d  shipping  into  Troops  of  Horse  and  Companies  of 


and  ^ght  to  defend  voursclves  on  terra  fimia! 


And  these  things  stated,  liberavi  animam  meam  ; 
and  if  there  be  "no  danger  "  in  '  all '  this,  I  am  satis- 
fied. I  have  told  you  ;  you  will  judge  if  no  danger ! 
If  you  shall  think.  We  may  discourse  of  all  things  at 
pleasure — [Debate  for  days  and  weeks,  IFhether  it 
shall  be  "  House  of  Lords  "  or  "  Other  House  ;"  put 
the  question.  Whether  this  question  AaU  be  put  ;  arJL 
say  Ay,  say  JVo  ;  and  thrash  the  air  with  idle  jar- 
gon .'] — and  that  it  is  a  time  of  sleep  and  ease  and 
rest,  withont  any  due  sense  of  these  things — I  have 
this  comfort  to  God-ward :  I  have  told  you  of  it. 
[Ves,  your  Highness  ! — O  intemperate  vain  Sir  Ar- 
thur, peppery  Thomas  Scott,  and  ye  other  constitu- 
tional Patriots,  is  there  no  sense  of  truth  in  you,  then; 
no  discernment  of  what  really  is  vhat  ?  Instead  of 
belief  and  insight,  have  you  nothing  but  whirlpools 
of  old  paper-clippings,  and  a  grey  waste  of  Parlia- 
mentary constitutional  logic  ?  Such  HE.tDs,  too  com- 
mon in  the  world,  tvill  run  a  chance  in  these  times  to 
get  themselves — stuck  up  on  Temple  Bar  .'] 

Really  were  it  not  that  France  (give  me  leave  to 
say  it)  is  a  balance  against  that  Party  at  this  time — ! 
— Should  there  be  a  Peace  made  (which  hath  beenj- 
and    is   still  laboured   and   aimed   at,    "  a  General 
Peace,")  then  will  England  be  the  "  general "  object  V\  ^ 
of  all  the  fnry  and  wrath  of  all  the  Enemies  of  God      \^ 
and  oiir  Religion  in  the  world  I     I  have  nobody  to  ^^j^^-" 
accuse ; — but  do  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  water !  ^-^"^ 
You  have  neighbours  there ;  some  that  you  are 
amity  with ;  some  that  have  professed  malice  enousli'  r^  \    v 
?ainst  you.     I  think  vou  are  fully  satisfied  in  that    '^«  "n?^ 

riends — that  is,  rather  believe  your  enemy,  and  trusi      ■pj'    . 
im  that  he  means  your  ruin,  than  have  confidence  k  "^ 

me  who  may  perhaps  be  in  some  alliance  with  you 


f^ 


py" 


tifogging  for  "  Sottnd  Dues  "for  "  Possession  of  the  |[  '*^«  Aa^e  watched  the  Dutch,  and  their  dealings  in   l, 

I  Soumi,"  and  mere  shopkeeper  lucre  f]    I  beseech  you  \the  Baltic  lately  !] — I  perhaps  could  enforce  all  thi»> 

[consider  how  things  do  cooperate.     'Consider,*  If  |with  some  paniculars,  nay,  I 'certainly  '  could.     For 
.^.this  may  seem  but  a  design  against  your  Wellbeing 

I  It  is  a  design  against  your  very  Being  ;  this  artificei 

'  and  this  complex  design,  against  the  Protestant  In- 
terest— wherein  so  many  Protestants  are  not  so  right 
as  were  to  be  wished  !     If  they  can  shut  us  out  of 

!  the  Bahic  Sea,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  that, 

i  where  is  your  Trade  ?    Where  are  your  materials  to 

*  preserve  your  Shipping "?    Where  will  you  be  able  to 

•  Alexander  VII. ;  '  aa  aWe  Pope,'  Dryasdust  infonns  me. 
-  t'Pait^ofit'inorjtf. 


^ 


i  know  yoiirenemifs  he  the  same  whn  hfl'^*'  *"'Tn  '"'\ 
counted  your  enemies  ever  since  Qi^ffff  Kljyatv' 
came  to  the  cr""''^-  Xn  avowed  designed  ener 
*  all  along ;'  wanting  nothing  of  counsel,  wisdom  and . 
prudence,  to  root  voia  out  from  the  face  oT  thy  T^arth  : 
and  when  pn&lic  attempts  [Spanish  Armadas  and 
such  like]  would  not  do,  how  have  they,  by  the  Je- 
suits and  other  their  Emissaries,  laid  foundations  to 
perplex  and  trouble  our  Government  by  taking  away 
the  lives  of  thera  whom  they  judged  to  L  e  of  any  use 


vo 


^^- 
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for  preserving  our  peace  !  [Guy  Faux  and  Jesuit 
Qamet  were  a  pair  of  pretty  men  •  to  go  nofurtlur. 
RavaiUac  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferrone.rie,  am  Studt- 
hdder  tVilliatn's  Jesuit ;  and  the  JV&ght  of  St  Bar- 
tholomno  :  here  and  elsewhere  they  have  not  wanted 
"  counsel,"  of  a  sort !] 

Whether  you  do  not  think  they  are  designing  as  busily 

V8  ever  any  people  were,  to  prosecute  the  same  coun- 

-    «els  and  things  to  the  uttermost  1 

ijflT'^he  business  then  was :  The  Dutch  needed  Queen 

■'  'Elizabeth   of  fan>ous   memory  for  their  protection. 

Vn^    Xhey  had  it,  'had  protection  from  her.'    1  hope  they 

/'       ,  will  never  il!   requite  it !    For  if  they  should  forget 
/  either  the  kindness  that  was  then  shown  them  (which 
/   was  their  real  safety,)  or  the  desires  this  Nation  hath 
I  I     had  to  be  at  peace  with  them — truly  I  believe  who- 

ever exercises  any  ingratitude  in  this  sort  will  hardly 
1  prosper  in  it  [He  cannot,  your  Highness:  unless 
\  God  and  His  Truth  be  a  mere  Hearsay  of  the  mar- 
^Kff,  he  never  can!'\.  But  this  may  awaken  you, 
howsoever.  I  hope  you  will  be  awakened,  upon  all 
these  considerations>t  It  is  certain,  they  [These 
Dutch']  have  professecfa  principle  which,  thanks  be 
to  God,  we  never  knew.  They  will  sell  arms  to  their 
enemies,  and  lend  their  ships  to  their  enemies.  They 
will  do  so.  And  truly  that  principle  is  not  a  matter 
in  dispute  at  this  time,  '  we  are  not  here  to  argue  with 
them  about  it :'  only  let  everything  weigh  with  your 
spirits  as  it  ought ; — let  it  do  so.  And  we  must  tell 
you,  we  do  know  that  this,  '  of  their  having  such  a 
principle,'  is  true.  I  dare  assure  you  of  it ;  and  I 
think  if  but  your  Exchange  here  *  in  London'  were 
resorted  to,  it  would  let  you  know,  as  clearly  as  you 
can  desire  to  know,  That  they  have  hired — sloops,  I 
think  they  call  them,  or  some  other  name — they  have 
hired  sloops,  '  let  sloops  on  hire,'  to  transport  upon 
you  Four-thousand  Foot  and  One-thousand  Horse, 
Upon  the  pretended  interest  of  that  young  man  that 
tvas  the  late  King's  Son  [What  a  designation  for 
*'  Charles  hi/  the  grace  of  God .'"  The  'Haas"  may 
possibly  have  been  "is"  when  spoken  ;  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  change  i7.]  And  this  is,  I  think,  a  thing 
far  from  being  reckonable  as  a  suggestion  to  any  ill 
end  or  purpose : — a  thing  to  no  other  end  than  that  it 
may  awaken  you  to  a  consideration  of  your  danger, 
and  to  unit'.ng  for  a  just  and  natural  defence. 

Indeed  I  never  did,  I  hope  I  never  shall  use  any 
artifice  with  you  to  pray  you  to  help  us  with  money 
for  defending  ourselves:  but  if  money  be  needful,  I 
will  tell  yniij^' j^r:^y  help  ua  with  money,  \]\Kt.  the  In- 
terest o£the  Nation  may  bp  defended  abroad  and  at 
hojncT"  I  will  use  no  arguments  ;  and  thereby  will 
"disappoint  the  artifice  of  bad  men  abroad  who  say,  It 
is  for  money.  Whosoever  shall  think  to  put  things 
out  of  frame  upon  such  a  suggestion — [His  fate  may 
be  guessed ;  but  the  Sentence  is  off"] — For  you  will 
find  I  will  be  very  plain  with  you  before  I  have  done ; 
and  that  with  all  love  and  affection  and  faithfulness  to 
you  and  these  Nations. 

If  this  be  the  condition  of  your  affairs  abroad,  I 
pray  a  little  consider  what  is  the  estate  of  your  affairs 
at  home.  And  if  both  these  considerations,  '  of  home 
affairs  and  foreign,'  have  but  this  effect,  to  get  a  con- 
eideration  among  you,  a  due  and  just  consideration — 
let  God  move  your  hearts  for  the  answering*  of  any- 
thing that  shall  be  due  unto  the  Nation,  as  He  shall 
please!  And  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  solicitous  [The 
"artifice"  and  '^money"  of  the  former  paragraph 
ttill  sounding  someivhat  in  his  Highnesses  ears  ;]  I 


men ; — bilt  it  is  a  motive  to  us  to  do  lij^e  T'^"t^l. 

And  at  tiiis  time  I  a.sk  you.fTnrn,  an"?  see^the  real  good  of  .this  Nttjipt?,  and  tt^p 

interest  of  U.  ^^tUy .'] — But,  I  beseech  you,  what 

is  our  case  at  home  1 1   profess   I  do   not   well 

know  where  to  begin  on  this  head,  or  where  to  end 
— I  do  not.  But  I  must  needs  say.  Let  a  man  begin 
where  he  will,  he  shall  hardly  be  out  of  that  drift  I 
am  speaking  to  you  '  upon.'  We  are  as  full  of  cala- 
mities, and  ot  divisions  amongst  us  m  res[>ect  of  thi 

tHoughA 


t 


jmall  look  up  to  Him  who  hath  been  my  God  and  my 
/Guide 


hitherto 
I  say,  I  beseech  you  look  to  your  own  affairs  at 
home,  how  they  stand  !  I  am  persuaded  you  are  all,  I 
apprehend  you  are  all,  honest  and  worthy  good  men  ; 
*  Performing  on  such  demand 


and  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  you  but  would  desire 
to  be  found  a  good  patriot. V I  know  you  would  !  W^n 
are  apt  to  boastsometimes  tliffy^  art^  Engli.shinen : 
and  truly  it  is  no'shaiiie  for  ua  that_Mm- 


si>e( 


spirits   ot    men.    '  as   we  "could    well  be,^     „.. 

IJ2rrH)£^h     a     vynnHerfiil,    nHnjmhIe,     nnf}^    nP"*""    "^    *"'\ 

sufficiently  admired  providence  of  God.  '  still'  iq  ] 
^eajyj!  And  thefighting  we  have  bad,  and  the  suc- 
cess we  have  had — yea,  we  that  are  here,  we  are  an 
astonishment  to  the  world  !  And  take  us  in  that  tem- 
per we  arc  in,  or  rather  in  that  distemper,  it  is  the 
greatest  miracle  that  ever  befel  the  sons  of  men,  'iha 
we  are  got  again  to  peace.' 

['  Beautiful  great  Soul,'  exclaims  a  modern  Com- 
mentator here,  '  Beautiful  great  Soul ;  to  whom  the 
Temporal  is  all  irradiated  with  the  Eternal,  and 
God  is  everywhere  divinely  visible  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  man  himself  has  as  it  were  become  di- 
vine !  O  ye  eternal  Heavens,  have  those  days  and 
those  souls  passed  away  without  return  .' — Pa- 
tience :  intrinsically  they  can  never  pass  away : 
intrinsically  they  remain  with  us ;  and  will  yet,  in 
nobler  unexpected  form,  reappear  among  us — if  it 
please  Heaven  !  There  have  been  Divine  Souls  in 
England ;  England  too,  poor  moiling  toiling  hea- 
vyladen  thickeyed  England,  has  been  illuminated, 
though  it  were  but  once,  by  the  Heavenly  Ones ; — 
and  once,  in  a  sense,  is  always  !'] 

— that  we  are  got  again  to  peace.  And  whoever 
shall  seek  to  break  it,  God  Almighty  root  that  man 
out  of  this  Nation !  And  He  will  do  it,  let  the  pre- 
tences be  what  they  may !  [Privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  whatever  else,  my  peppery  friends .'] 

'  Peace-breakers,  do  they  consider  what  it  u  they 
are  driving  towards  1  They  should  do  it !'  He  that 
considereth  not  the  "  woman  with  child  " — the  suck- 
ing children  of  this  Nation  that  know  not  the  right 
hand  from  the  left,  of  whom,  for  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  said  this  City  is  as  full  as  Nineveh  was  said 
to  be  ; — he  that  considereth  not  these,  and  the  fruit  that 
is  like  to  come  of  the  bodies  of  those  now  living  added 
to  these  ;  he  that  considereth  not  these,  must  have  the 
heart  of  a  Cain  ;  who  was  marked,  and  made  to  be 
an  enemy  to  all  men,  and  all  men  enemies  to  him  ! 
For  the  wrath  and  justice  of  God  will  prosecute  such 
a  man  to  his  grave,  if  not  to  Hell !  [tVhtre  is  Sam 
Cooper,  or  some  ^prince  of  limners,'  to  lake  tu  that 
look  of  his  Highness  ?  I  would  give  my  ten  best  Histori- 
cal Paintings  for  it,  gilt  frames  and  twaddle-criticisms 
into  the  bargain  .'] — I  say,  look  on  this  Nation  ;  look, 
on  it !  Consider  what  are  the  varieties  of  Interests 
in  this  Nation — if  they  be  worthy  the  name  of  Inte- 
rests. If  God  did  not  hinder,  it  would  all  but  make 
up  one  confusion.  We  should  find  there  would  be 
but  one  Cain  in  England,  if  God  did  not  restrain  I 
We  should  have  another  more  bloody  Civil  War  than 
ever  we  had  in  England.  For,  I  beseech  you,  what 
is  the  general  spirit  of  this  Nation  1  Is  it  not  that 
each  sect  of  people — if  I  may  call  them  sects,  whether 
sects  upon  a  Ueligious  account  or  upon  a  Civil  ac- 
count— [Sentence  gone  ;  meaning  left  clear  enaughl 
■>| — Is  not  this  Nation  miserable  in  that  respect  1 
I  What  is  that  which  possesscth  every  sect  1    What  i« 
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it  1  That  every  sect  may  be  Dppermost '.  That  every 
■ort  of  men  may  get  the  power  ioto  their  hands,  and 
**they  would  use  it  well ;" — ihat  every  sect  may  get 
the  power  into  their  hands  !  {A  reflection  to  make 
one  wawler. — J^t  them  thank  God  they  have  got  a 
man  able  to  bit  and  bridle  them  a  little  ;  the  unfor- 
tunate, peppery,  loud-babbling  individuals — with  so 
much  good  in  them  too,  while  '  bitted  /'] 

It  were  a  happy  thing  if  the  Nation  would  be  con- 
tent with  rule.  '  Content  with  rule,'  if  it  were  but 
in  Civil  things,  and  with  those  that  would  rule 
worst ; — because  misrule  is  better  than  no  rule  ;  and 
an  ill  Government,  a  bad  Government,  is  better  than 
none  ! — Neither  is  this  all :  but  we  have  an  appetite 
to  variety ;  to  be  not  only  making  wounds,  '  but 
widening  those  already  made.'  As  if  you  should  see 
one  making  wounds  in  a  man's  side,  and  eager  only 
to  be  groping  and  grovelling  with  his  fingers  in  those 
wounds  !  This  is  what  '  such '  men  would  be  at ; 
this  is  the  spirit  of  those  who  would  trample  on  men's 
liberties  in  Spiritual  respects.  They  will  be  making 
wounds,  and  rending  and  tearing,  and  making  them 
wider  than  they  were.  Is  not  this  the  case  1  doth 
there  want  anything — I  speak  not  of  sects  in  an  ill 
sense  ;  but  the  Nation  is  hugely  made  up  of  them — 
and  what  is  the  want  thai  prevents  these  things  from 
being  done  to  the  uttermost,  but  that  men  have  more 
anger  than  strength  1  They  have  not  power  to  at- 
tain their  ends.  'There  wants  nothing  else.'  And, 
I  beseech  you,  judge  what  such  a  company  of  men, 
of  these  sects,  are  doing,  while  they  are  contesting 
one  with  another!  They  are  contesting  in  the  midst 
of  a  generation  of  men  (a  malignant  Episcopal  Party, 
I  mean) ;  contestina:  in  the  midst  of  these  aZ^wmVerf. 
What  must  be  the  issue  of  such  a  thing  as  this  "i 
*  So  stands  it ;'  it  is  so. — And  do  but  judge  what 
proofs  have  been  made  of  the  spirits  of  these  men. 
{^Republican  spirits  ;  we  took  a  "  standard  "  lately, 
a  Painted  one,  and  a  Printed,  with  wondrous  appa- 
ratus behind  lY.']  Summoning  men  to  take  up  arms ; 
and  exhorting  men,  each  sort  of  them,  to  fight  for 
their  notions;  each  sort  thinking  that  they  are  to  try 
it  out  by  the  sword  ;  and  every  sort  thinking  that 
they  are  truly  under  the  banner  of  Christ,  if  they  but 
come  in,  and  bind  themselves  in  such  a  project  !* 

Now  do  but  judge  what  a  hard  condition  this  poor 
Nation  is  in.  This  is  the  state  and  condition  we  are 
in.  Judge,  I  say,  what  a  hard  condition  this  poor 
Nation  is  in,  and  the  Cause  of  God  '  is  in ' — amidst 
such  a  party  of  men  as  the  Cavaliers  are,  and  their 
participants !  Not  only  with  respect  to  what  these — 
£"  Cavaliers  and  their  Participants,"  both  equally 
at  first,  but  it  becomes  the  latter  chiefly,  and  at 
length  exclusively  before  the  sentence  ends] — are 
like  to  do  of  themselves ;  but  some  of  these,  yea 
some  of  these,  th^y  care  not  who  carry  the  goal 
^Frantic- Anabaptut  Sexby,  dead  the  other  day,  he 
was  not  very  careful .'] — some  of  these  have  invited 
the  Spaniard  himself  to  carry  on  the  Cavalier  Cause. 

And  this  is  <rue.  'This'  and  many  other  things 
that  are  not  fit  to  be  suggested  unto  you  ;  because 
*8o'  we  should  betray  the  interest  of  our  intelli- 
gence. [Spy-Royalist  Sir  Richard  Willis  and  the 
like  ambiguous  persons,  if  we  show  them  in  day- 
light, they  vanish  forever — as  Jifanning,  when  they 
9hot  him  in  J\i''ewburg,  did  ]  I  say,  this  is  your  condt- 
tioa  !  What  is  your  defence  1  Whathindereth  the  ir- 
ruption of  ail  this  upon  you  to  your  utter  destruction  1 
Truly,  '  that '  you  have  an  Army  in  these  parts — in 
Scotland,  in  England  and  Ireland.  Take  them  away 
to-morrow,  would  not  all  these  Interests  run  into  one 
another  1 — I  know  yon  are  rational  prudent  men. 
Have  you  any  Frame  or  Model  of  things  that  would 
satisfy  the  minds  of  men,  if  this  be  not  the  Frame, 
*  '  And  oblige  upon  this  account '  m  orig. 


'  this '  which  you  are  now  called  together  upon,  and 
engaged  in — I  mean,  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  myself?  What  hinders  this  Nation  from  being 
an  Aceldama,  '  a  field  of  blood,'  if  this  dt>th  not  % 
It  is  without  doubt,  '  this  :'  Give  the  Glory  to  God  ; 
for  without  this,  it  would  prove*  as  great  a  plague  as 
all  that  hath  been  spoken  of.  It  is  this,  without 
doubt,  that  keeps  this  Nation  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness.— And  what  is  the  case  of  your  Army  '  withal  \ ' 
A  poor  unpaid  Army ;  the  soldiers  going  barefoot  at 
this  time,  in  this  city,  this  weather!  {^Twenty-fifth 
of  January."]  And  yet  a  peaceable  people,  '  these 
.soldiers;'  seeking  to  serve  you  with  their  lives; 
judging  their  pains  and  hazards  and  all  well  bestow- 
ed, in  obeying  their  officers  and  serving  you,  to  keep 
the  Peace  of  these  Nations  !  Yea  he  must  be  a  man 
with  a  heart  as  hard  as  the  weather  who  hath  not  a 
due  sense  of  this!  [A  severe  frost,  though  the  Al- 
manacs do  not  mention  it.] 

So  that,  I  say,  it  is  most  plain  and  evident,  this  is 
your  outward  and  present  defence.  [  This  Frame  of 
Government ;  the  Army  is  a  part  of  that.]  And 
yet,  at  this  day  do  but  you  judge  !  The  Cavalier 
Party,  and  the  several  humours  of  unreasonable  men 
'  of  other  sorts,'  in  those  several  ways,  having  '  con- 
tinually' made  battery  at  this  defence  since  you  got 
to  enjoy  peace — [Sentence  catches  fire] — What  have 
they  made  their  business  but  this.  To  spread  libel- 
lous Books:  [Their  "Standard,"  "Killing no  MuT' 
der,"  and  other  little  fiiddling  things  belonging  to 
that  sort  of  Periodical  Literature]  yea  and  pre- 
tend the  "Liberty  of  the  subject" — [Sentence  gone 
again] — 1 — which  really  wiser  men  than  they  may 
pretend !  For  let  me  say  this  to  you  at  once :  I 
never  look  to  see  the  People  of  England  come  into  a 
just  Liberty,  if  another  '  Civil '  War  overtake  us. 
I  think,  '  I '  at  least,  that  the  thing  likely  to  bring  ua 
into  our  "Liberty"  is  a  consistency  and  agreement 
at  this  Meeting!  Therefore  all  I  can  say  to  you  ia 
this :  It  will  be  your  wisdom,  I  do  think  truly,  and 
your  justice,  to  keep  that  concernment  close  to  you ; 
to  uphold  this  Settlement  '  now  fallen  upon.'  Which 
I  have  no  cause  but  to  think  you  are  agreed  to  ;  and 
that  you  like  it.  For  I  assure  you  I  am  very  greatly 
mistaken  else,  '  for  my  own  part ;'  having  taken  this 
which  is  now  the  Settlement  among  us  as  my  chief 
inducement  to  bear  the  burden  I  bear,  and  to  serve 
the  Commonwealth,  in  the  place  I  am  in  ! 

And  therefore  if  you  judge  that  all  this  be  not 
argument  enough  to  persuade  you  to  be  sensible  of 
your  danger —  1  — '  A  danger'  which  '  all  manner  of 
considerations,'  besides  good-nature  and  ingenuity 
'  themselves,'  would  move  a  stone  to  be  sensible  of! 
Give  ua  leave  to  consider  a  little.  What  will  become 
of  us,  if  our  spirits  should  go  otherwise,  '  and  break 
this  Settlement  1'  If  our  spirits  be  dissatisfied,  what 
will  become  of  things  1  Here  is  an  Army  five  or 
six  months  behind  in  pay  :  yea  an  Army  in  Scotland 
near  as  much  '  behind  ;'  an  Army  in  Ireland  much 
more.  And  if  these  things  be  considered — I  cannot 
doubt  but  they  will  be  considered ; — I  say,  judge 
what  the  state  of  Ireland  is  if  free-quarter  come  upon 
the  Irish  People  !  [Free-quarter  must  come,  if  there 
be  no  pay  provided,  and  that  soon  .']  You  have  a 
company  of  Scots  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  '  Forty  or 
Fifty  thousand  of  them  settled  there  ;'  who,  I  hope, 
are  honest  men.  In  the  Province  of  Gal  way  al- 
most all  the  Irish,  transplanted  to  the  West.f  You 
have  the  Interest  of  England  newly  begun  to  be 
planted.  The  people  there,  '  in  these  English  settle- 
ments,' are  full  of  necessities  and  complaints.   Tbejr 

*  '  It  would  prove '  is  an  tnpersonal  verb  ;  toch  as  '  it  will 
rain,'  and  the  like. 

t  "  Al  1  the  Irish  :"  all  the  Malignant  Irish,  the  ringleaden  «( 
the  Popish  Rebellion :  Oalway  is  here  called  '  OaUowaj.' 
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bear  to  the  uttermost.  And  should  the  soldiers  run 
upon  free-quarter  there — upon  your  English  Planters, 
as  they  must — th«  English  Planters  must  quit  the 
country  through  mere  beggary  :  and  that  which  hath 
been  the  success  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  lo 
get  that  Country  into  your  hands,  what  can  become 
of  it,  but  that  the  English  must  needs  run  away  for 
pure  beggary,  and  the  Irish  must  possess  the  country 
•  again'  for  a  receptacle  to  the  Spanish  Interest  1 

And  hath  Scotland  been  long  settled  T  Middleton's 
Highland  Insurrection  with  its  Mosstroopery  and 
misery  is  not  dead  three  years  yet.*]  Have  nut  they 
a  like  sense  of  poverty  !  I  speak  plainly.  In  good 
earnest,  I  do  think  the  Scots  Nation  have  been  under 
as  great  a  suflering,  in  point  of  livelihood  and  sub- 
sistence outwardly,  as  any  People  I  have  yet  named 
to  you.  1  do  think  truly  they  are  a  very  ruined  Na- 
tion. [Torn  to  pieces  vnth  now  near  Twenty  Years 
of  contimud  War,  and  foreign  and  intestine  worry- 
ing with  themselves  and  ivith  all  the  world. '\  And 
yet  in  away  (I  have  spoken  with  some  Gentlemen 
come  from  tiience)  hopeful  enough  ; — it  hath  pleased 
God  to  give  that  plentiful  encouragement  to  the 
meaner  sort  in  Scotland.  I  must  say,  if  it  please 
God  to  encourage  the  meaner  sort — [The  conse- 
quences may  be  foreseen,  but  are  not  stated  here.] — 
The  meaner  sort  '  in  Scotland '  live  as  well,  and  are 
likely  to  come  into  as  thriving  a  condition  under 
your  Government,  as  when  they  were  under  their 
own  great  Lords,  who  made  them  work  for  their 
living  no  better  than  the  Peasants  of  France.  I  am 
loath  to  speak  anything  which  may  reflect  upon  that 
Nation :  but  the  middle  sort  of  people  do  grow  up 
there  into  such  a  substance  as  makes  their  lives  com- 
fortable, if  not  better  than  they  were  before.  [Scot- 
land is  prospering  ;  has  fair-play  atid  ready-money  ; 
— prospering  though  stdlcy.'] 

If  now,  after  all  this,  we  shall  not  be  sensible  of  all 
those  designs  that  are  in  the  midst  of  us :  of  the  united 
Cavaliers ;  of  the  designs  which  are  animated  every 
day  from  Flanders  and  Spain  ;  while  we  have  to  look 
upon  ourselves  as  a  divided  people — [Sentence  off".} 
A  man  cannot  certainly  tell  where  to  find  consistency 
anywhere  in  England  !  Certainly  there  is  no  con- 
sistency in  anything,  that  may  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  body  of  consistency,  but  in  this  Company  who 
are  met  here !  How  can  any  man  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  '  permit  himself  to'  talk  of  things — 
[Roots  of  Constitutional  Government,  "  Other 
House,"  "  House  of  Lords,"  and  such  like]  neither 
to  be  made  out  by  the  light  of  Scripture  nor  of  Rea- 
son ;  and  draw  one  another  off  from  considering  of 
these  things — '  which  are  very  palpable  things  !' — I 
dare  leave  them  with  you,  and  commit  them  to  your 
bosom.  They  have  a  weight — a  greater  weight  than 
any  I  have  yet  suggested  to  you,  from  abroad  or  at 
home  !  If  such  be  our  case  abroad  and  at  home, 
That  our  Being  and  Wellbeing — our  Wellbeing  is  not 
■worth  the  naming  comparatively — I  say,  if  such  be 
our  case,  of  our  Being  at  home  and  abroad.  That 
through  want  to  bear  up  our  Honour  at  Sea,  and 
through  want  to  maintain  what  is  our  Defence  at 
Home,  '  we  stand  exposed  to  such  dangers  ;'  and  if 
through  our  mistake  we  shall  be  led  off  from  the  con- 
sideration of  these  things  ;  and  talk  of  circumstantial 
things,  and  quarrel  about  circumstances  ;  and  shall 
not  with  heart  and  soul  intend  and  carry-on  these 
things  — !  —  I  confess  I  can  look  for  nothing  '  other,' 
I  can  say  no  other  than  what  a  foolish  Bookf  express- 
eth,  of  one  that  having  consulted  everything,  could 
hold  to  nothing;  neither  fifth-Monarchy,  Presbytery, 

•  Feb.,  16.54-5  fVVhitlockc,  p.  599.) 

t  Now  rotting  proliably,  or  rottiiu  among  the  other  Patn- 
phletory  nibbish,  in  tlie  crypts  of  Public  Dryasdust  Collec- 
tions -all  but  this  one  phrase  of  it,  here  kept  alive. 


nor  Independency,  nothing;  but  at  length  eoncludet. 
He  is  for  nothing  but  an  "orderly  confusion  !"  Aaj 
for  men  that  have  wonderfully  lost  their  consciences 
and  their  wits — I  speak  of  men  going  about  who  can- 
not tell  what  they  would  have,  yet  are  willing  to  kia- 
die  coals  to  disturb  others —  !  [An  "  orderly  conftt- 
sion,"  and  general  Jire  consummation :  what  else 
is  possible  ?] 

And  now  having  said  this,  I  have  discharged  my 
duty  to  God  and  to  you,  in  making  this  demonstra- 
tion— and  I  profess,  not  as  a  rhetorician  !  iVIy  busi- 
ness was  to  prove  the  verity  of  the  Designs  from 
Abroad  ;  and  the  still  unsatisfied  spirits  of  the  Cava- 
liers at  Home — who  from  the  beginning  of  our  Peace 
to  this  day  have  not  been  wanting  to  do  what  they 
could  to  kindle  a  fire  at  home  in  the  midst  of  us. 
And  I  say,  if  this  be  so,  the  truth — 1  pray  God  affect 
your  hearts  with  a  due  sense  of  it !  [Yea  .']  And  give 
you  one  heart  and  mind  to  carry  on  this  work  for 
which  we  are  met  together  !  If  these  things  be  so — 
should  you  meet  to-morrow,  and  accord  in  all  things 
tending  to  your  preservation  and  your  rights  and  lib- 
erties, really  it  will  be  feared  there  is  too  much  time 
elapsed  '  already'  for  your  delivering  yourselves  from 
those  dangers  tliat  hang  upon  you  ! — 

We  have  had  now  Six  Years  of  Peace,  and  have 
had  an  interruption  of  Ten  Years  IVar.  We  have 
seen  and  heard  and  felt  the  evils  of  War;  and  now 
God  hath  given  us  a  new  tasteof  the  benefits  of  Peace. 
Have  you  not  had  such  a  Peace  in  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  that  there  is  not  a  man  to  lift  up  his 
linger  to  put  you  into  distemper  1  Is  not  this  a  mighty 
blessing  from  the  Lord  of  Heaven  1  [Hah.']  Shall  wo 
now  be  prodigal  of  time  1  Should  any  man,  shall 
we,  listen  to  delusions,  to  break  and  interrupt  this 
Peace  1  There  is  not  any  man  that  hatii  been  true 
to  this  Cause,  as  I  believe  you  have  been  all,  who 
can  look  for  anything  but  the  greatest  rending  and 
persecution  that  ever  was  in  this  world  !  [Peppery 
Scott's  hot  head  will  go  vp  on  Temple  Bar,  and 
liaselrig  will  do  well  to  die  soon.*] — 1  wonder 
how  it  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  undervalue 
these  things;  to  slight  Peace  and  the  Gospel,  ihe 
greatest  mercy  of  God.  We  have  Peace  and  the 
Gospel  I  [W^hat  a  tone.']  Let  us  have  one  heart 
and  soul ;  one  mind  to  maintain  the  honest  and  just 
rights  of  this  Nation  ; — not  to  pretend  to  them,  to  the 
destruction  of  our  Peace,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Nation  !  [As  yet  there  is  one  Hero-heart  among 
you,  ye  blustet  ing  contentious  rabble  ;  one  Soul  bla- 
zing as  a  light-beacon  in  the  midst  of  Chaos,  forbid- 
ding Chaos  yet  to  be  supreme.  In  a  little  while  that 
too  will  be  extinct;  and  then.'}  Really,  pretend 
what  we  will,  if  you  run  into  another  flood  of  blood 
and  War,  the  sinews  of  this  Nation  being  wasted  by 
the  last,  it  must  sink  and  perish  utterly.  I  beseech 
you,  and  charge  you  in  the  name  and  presence  of 
God,  and  as  before  Him,  be  sensible  of  these  things, 
and  lay  them  to  heart  !  You  have  a  Day  of  Fasting 
coming  on.  I  beseech  God  touch  your  hearts  and 
open  your  ears  to  this  truth  ;  and  that  you  may  be  as 
deaf  adders  to  stop  your  ears  to  all  Dissensions  !  And 
may  look  upon  them  '  who  would  sow  dissension,' 
whoever  they  may  be,  as  Paul  saith  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  as  I  remember:  "  Mark  such  as  cause  divi- 
sions and  ofl'ences,"  and  would  disturb  you  from  that 
foundation'of  Peace  you  are  upon,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever ! — 

I  shall  conclude  with  this.  I  was  free  the  last  time 
of  our  meetmg,  to  tell  you  I  would  discourse  upon  a 
Psalm  ;  and  I  did  it.f    I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  at  any 

»  He  died  in  the  Jtnnut  Mirabilit  of  1660  itself,  say  the 
Barontta^es.  Worn  to  death,  it  is  like,  by  the  frightful  vici*- 
sittidcs  and  distracting  excitement  of  those  sad  months. 

t  The  B:ightyFiflh  ;  antea,  p.  316,  et  seq. 
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time  [  IFhy  should  you,  your  Highmeu  ?  A  word 
that  dots  speak  to  us  from  the  ettmal  heart  of  things, 
'^loord  of  God"  as  you  well  call  it  is  highly  worth 
discoursing  upon!] — especially  when  I  meet  wiih 
men  of  such  considerdlioa  as  you.  There  you  have 
one  verse  which  1  forgot.  "  I  will  hear  what  God  the 
Lord  will  speak :  for  He  will  ?peak  peace  unto  His  peo- 
ple, and  to  His  saints  ;  but  let  them  not  turn  again  to 
folly  "  Dissension,  division,  destruction  in  a  poor 
Nation  under  a  Civil  War — having  all  ihe  effects  of  a 
Civil  War  upon  it!  Indeed  if  we  return  again  to 
"  folly,"  let  every  man  consider.  If  it  be  not  like 
turning  to  destruction  1  If  God  shall  unite  your  hearts 
and  bless  you,  and  give  you  the  blessing  of  union  and 
love  one  to  another,  and  tread  down  everything  thai 
riseth  up  in  your  hearts  and  teudeth  to  deceive  your 
own  souls  with  pretences  of  this  thing  or  that,  as  we 
have  been  saying — [T^  Sentence  began  at  a  posi- 
tive, "  if  God  shall ;"  but  gradually  turning  on  its 
axis,  it  has  now  got  quite  round  into  the  negcUice 
side] — and  not  prefer  the  keeping  of  Peace  that  we  may 
see  the  fruit  of  righteousness  in  them  that  love  peace 
and  embr.ice  peace — it  will  be  said  of  this  poor  Nation, 
Actum  est  deAnglia,  '  It  is  all  over  with  England  !' 
But  I  trust  God  will  never  leave  it  to  such  a  spirit. 
And  while  I  live,  and  am  able,  I  shall  be  ready — 

[Courage,  my  brave  one !  Thou  hast  but  some 
Sevea  Months  more  of  it,  and  then  the  ugly  coil 
is  all  over;  and  thypart  in  it  manfully  done;  man- 
fully and  fruitfuliy,  to  all  Eternity !  Peppery 
Scott's  hot  head  can  mount  to  Temple  Bar,  whither 
it  is  bound ;  and  England,  with  immense  expendi- 
ture of  liquor  and  tarbarrels,  can  call  in  its  Nell 
Gwyn  Defender  of  the  Faith — Jind  make  out  a 
very  notable  Two  Hundred  Years  under  his  gui- 
dance; and,  finding  itself  now  nearly  got  to  the 
Devil,  may  perhaps  pause,  and  recoil,  and  remem- 
ber: who  knows?  Nay  who  cares?  may  Oliver 
Bay.  He  is  honorably  (juit  of  it,  he  for  one :  and 
the  Supreme  Powers  will  guide  it  farther  according 
to  their  pleasure.] 

— I  shall  be  ready  to  stand  and  fall  with  yon,  in  this 
seemingly  promising  Union*  which  God  hath  wrought 
amoQg  you,  which  I  hope  neither  the  pride  nor  envy 
of  man  thall  be  able  to  make  void.  I  have  taken  my 
Oath  [/«  iVestminster  Hall,  Twenty-sixth  of  Jwu 
last]  to  govern  "  according  to  the  Laws"  that  are 
now  made  ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  fully  answer  it.  And 
I  know  I  sought  not  this  place.  {fVho  tootUd  have 
"  sought "  it  that  could  have  as  nobly  avoided  it  1 
Very  scurvy  creatures  only.  The  ''place"  is  no 
great  things,  1  think ; — veith  either  Heaven  or  else 
Hell  so  close  upon  the  rear  of  it,  a  man  might  do 
toithout  the  '^placeP'  Know  all  nun,  Oliver  Crom- 
well did  not  seek  this  place,  but  teas  sought  to  it,  and 
led  and  driven  to  it,  by  the  A'ecessities,  the  Divine 
Providences,  the  Eternal  Laws  ]  I  speak  it  before 
God,  Angels,  and  Men:  I  did  not.  You  sought 
me  for  it,  you  brought  me  to  it;  and  I  took  my 
Oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  Interests  of  these  Na- 
tions, to  be  faithful  to  the  Government.  All  those 
things  were  implied,  in  my  eye,  in  the  Oath  "  to 
be  faithful  to  this  Government"  upon  which  we 
have  now  met.  And  I  trust,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
as  I  have  taken  my  Oath  to  serve  this  Commonwealth 
on  such  an  account,  I  shall — I  must ! — see  it  done, 
according  to  the  Articles  of  Government.  That 
every  just  Interest  may  be  preserved  ;  that  a  Godly 
Ministry  may  be  upheld,  and  not  affronted  by  sedu- 
cing and  seduced  spirits;  that  all  m^n  may  be  pre- 
served in  their  just  rights,  whether  civil  or  spiritual. 
Upon  this  account  did  I  take  oath,  and  sivear  to  this 
*  The  new  Frpaae  of  Ooyemment 


Government ! — [And  mean  to  continue  administer- 
ing withal] — And  so  having  declared  my  heart  and 
mind  to  yoa  in  this,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  bat 
to  pray,  God  Almighty  bless  you.* 

His  Highness,  a  few  days  after,  on  occasion  of 
.«ome  Reply  to  a  Message  of  his  •  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Public  Monies' — was  formally  request- 
ed by  the  Commons  to  furnish  them  with  a  Copy 
of  this  Speech  :t  he  answered  that  he  did  not  re- 
member four  lines  of  it  in  a  piece,  and  that  he 
could  not  furnish  a  Copy.  Some  Copy  would  ne- 
vertheless have  been  got  up,  had  the  Parliament 
continued  sitting.  Rushworth,  Smythe,  and  *I' 
(the  Writer  of  Burton's  Diary,)  "we,  so  soon  as 
the  Speech  was  done,  went  to  York  House ;  Fair- 
fax's Town-House,  where  Historical  John,  brooil- 
ing  over  endless  Paper-masses,  and  doing  occa- 
sional Secretary  work,  still  lodges :  here  at  York 
House  we  sat  together  till  late,  '  comparing  Notes 
of  his  Highnesss  Speech ;'  could  not  finish  the  bu- 
siness that  night,  our  Notes  being  a  little  cramp. 
It  was  grown  quite  dark  before  his  Highness  had 
done  ;  so  that  we  could  hardly  see  our  pencils  go, 
at  the  time.+ 

The  Copy  given  here  is  from  the  Pell  Papers, 
and  in  part  from  an  earlier  Original ;  first  printed 
by  Burton's  Editor  j  and  now  reprtxluced,  with, 
slight  alteratons  of  the  pointing,  &c„  such  as  were 
necessary  here  and  there  to  bring  out  the  sense,  but 
not  such  as  could  change  anything  that  had  the 
least  title  to  remain  unchansed- 
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His  Highness's  last  noble  appeal,  the  words  as  of  a 
strong  great  Captain  addressed  in  the  hour  of  immi- 
nent shipwreck,  produced  no  adequate  effect.  The 
dreary  Debate,  supported  chiefly  by  intemperate 
Haselrig,  peppery  Scott,  and  future- renegade  Ro- 
binson, went  on,  trailing  its  slow  length  day  after 
day ;  daily  widening  itself  too  into  new  dreariness, 
new  questionablity ;  a  kind  of  pain  to  read  even  at 
this  distance  ,and  with  view  of  the  intemperate  hot 
heads  actually  stuck  on  Temple  Bar !  For  the 
man  in  'green  oilskin  hat  with  nightcap  under  it,' 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  namely,  who  lodges  at  the 
Papist  Chirurgeon's  in  Drury  Lane,  is  very  busy 
all  this  while.  And  Fifth  Monarchy  and  other 
Petitions  are  getting  concocted  in  the  City,  to  a 
great  length  indeed ; — and  there  are  stirrings  in  the 
Army  itself; — and  in  brief,  the  English  Hydra, 
cherished  by  the  Spanish  Charles-Stuart  Invasion, 
will  shortly  hiss  sky-high  again,  if  this  continue. 
As  yet,  however,  there  stands  one  strong  Man 
between  us  and  that  issue.  The  strong  Man  gone, 
that  issue,  we  may  guess,  wUI  be  inevitable ;  but 
he  is  not  yet  gone.  For  ten  days  more  the  dreary 
Debate  has  lasted.  Various  good  Bills  and  Notices 
of  Bills  have  been  introduced :  attempts  on  the 
part  of  well-affected  Members  to  do  some  useful 
legislation  here  :§  attempts  which  could  not  be  ac- 
complished. What  could  be  accomplished  was 
to  open  the  fountains  of  constitutional  It^ic,  and 
debate  this  question  day  after  day.     One  or  two  in- 

»  Burton,  ii.  3-51-71. 

t  Thursday,  23  Jan.,  1657-3  (Parliamentary  History,  xxL, 
196  ;  Barton,  ii.  379 )  J  Burton,  ii.,  33 

fj  Farliimentary  Historr ,  xxi. ,  203-4. 
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temperate  persons,  not  excluded  at  the  threshold,  are 
of  great  moment  in  a  Popular  Assembly.  The  mind 
of  which,  if  it  have  any  mind,  is  one  of  the  vaguest 
entities ;  capable,  in  a  very  singular  degree,  of  be- 
ing made  to  ferment,  to  freeze,  to  take  fire,  to  de- 
velope  itself  in  this  shape  or  in  that !  The  history 
of  our  second  Session,  and  indeed  of  these  Oliver- 
ian  Parliaments  generally,  is  not  exhilarating  to  the 
constitutional  mind  ! — 

But  now  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  Debate,  with 
its  noise  growing  ever  noisier,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1657-8,  'about  eleven  in  the  morning" — 
•while  peppery  Scott  is  just  about  to  attempt  yelp- 
ing out  some  new  second  speech,  and  there  are  cries 
of"  Spoken  !  spoken  !" which  Sir  Arthur  struggles 
to  argue  down,  arrives  the  Black  Rod. — "  The  Black 
Rod  stays  1"  cry  some,  while  Sir  Arthur  is  arguing. 
"  What  care  I  for  the  Black  Rod  ?"  snarls  he :  "  The 
Gentleman"  (peppery  Scott)  "  ought  to  he  heard." 
— Black  Rod,  however,  is  heard  first ;  signifies  that 
"  His  Highness  is  in  the  Lords  House,  and  desires 
to  speak  with  you."  Under  way  therefore  !  "  Shall 
■we  take  our  Mace  .' "  By  all  means,  if  you  consider 
it  likely  to  be  useful  for  you  !* 

They  take  their  Mace  ;  range  themselves  in  due 
mass,  in  the  "  Other  House,"  Lords  House,  or 
■whatever  they  call  it ;  and  his  Highness,  with  a 
countenance  of  unusual  earnestness,  sorrow,  reso- 
lution and  severity,  says : 

Mt  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
VONS — I  had  very  comfortable  expectations  that  God 
would  make  the  meeting  of  this  Parliament  a  bless- 
ing; and,  the  Lord  be  my  witness,  /  desired  the 
carrying  on  the  Affairs  of  the  nation  to  these  ends  ! 
The  blessing  which  I  mean,  and  which  we  ever  climb- 
ed at,  was  mercy,  truth,  righteousness  and  peace — 
which  I  desired  might  be  improved. 

That  which  brought  me  into  the  capacity  T  now 
Btand  in  was  the  Petition  and  Advice  given  me  by 
you ;  who,  in  reference  to  the  ancient  Constitution 
["  Which  had  Two  Houses  and  a  King," — though 
we  do  not  in  words  mention  that !  did  draw  me  to 
accept  the  place  of  Protector.  ["  /  was  a  kind  of 
Protector  already,  I  always  understood ;  but  let 
that  pass.  Certainly  you  invited  me  to  become  the 
Protector  I  now  am,  with  Two  Houses  and  other 
appendages,  and  there  lies  the  gist  of  the  matter  at 
present^]  There  is  not  a  man  living  can  say  I 
sought  it ;  no,  not  a  man  nor  woman  treading  upon 
English  ground.  But  contemplating  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  these  Nations,  relieved  from  an  intestine 
War  into  a  six  or  seven  years  Peace,  1  did  think  the 
Nation  happy  therein  !  ["  /  did  think  even  my  first 
Protectorate  was  a  successful  kind  of  thing .'"] 
But  to  be  petitioned  thereunto,  and  advised  by  you 
to  undertake  such  a  Government,  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  any  creature ;  and  this  to  be  done  by  the  House 
that  then  had  the  Legislative  capacity  ; — certainly  I 
did  look  that  the  s.ime  men  who  made  the  Frame 
should  make  it  good  unto  me !  I  can  say  in  the 
presence  of  God,  in  comparison  with  whom  we  are 
but  like  poor  creeping  ants  upon  the  earth — I  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  lived  under  my  woodside,  to 
have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep — [Yes,  your  Highness  ; 
it  had  been  infinitely  quieter,  healthier,  fretr.  But 
it  it  gone  forever :  no  woodsides  now,  and  pcacefid 
nibbling  sheep,  and  great  still  thoughts,  and  glimp- 
tet  of  Ood  '  in  the  cool  of  evening  walking  among 
the  trees ;'  nothing  but  toil  and  trotd)le,  double, 
dotMe,  till  one's  discharge  arrive,  and  the  Eternal 

*  Burton,  ii  463  «t  teq. 


Portals  open  !  Nay  even  ihert  by  your  teoodsidCt 
you  had  not  been  happy  ;  not  you — with  thotigtitt 
going  down  to  the  Death  kingdoms,  and  Heaven  so 
near  you  on  this  hand,  and  Hell  so  m;ar  you  on  that. 
JVay  who  would  grudge  a  little  temporary  Trouble^ 
when  he  can  do  a  large  spell  of  eternal  work  ?  Work 
that  is  true,  and  will  last  through  all  Eternity ! 
Complain  not,  your  Highness  ! — His  Highness  doet 
not  complain.  "  To  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep,"  he 
says] — rather  than  undertaken  such  a  Government 
as  this.  But  undertaking  it  by  the  Advice  and  Peti-  j 
tion  of  you,  I  did  look  that  you  who  had  offered  it  1 
unto  me  should  make  it  good.  1 

1  did  tell  you,  at  a  Conference*  concerning  it,  that 
I  would  not  undertake  it,  unless  there  might  be  some 
other  Persons  to  interpose  between  me  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  then  had  the  power,  and  prevent 
tumultuary  and  popular  spirits:  and  it  was  granted  I 
should  name  another  House.  I  named  it  of  men  who 
shall  meet  you  wheresoever  you  go,  and  shake  hands 
with  you  ;  and  tell  you  it  is  not  Titles,  nor  Lords,  nor 
Parties  that  they  value,  but  a  Christian  and  an  Eng- 
lish Interest !  Men  of  your  own  rank  and  quality,  who 
will  not  only  be  a  balance  unto  you,  but  a  new  force 
added  to  you.f  while  you  love  England  and  Religion. 

Having  proceeded  upon  these  terms ; — and  finding 
such  a  spirit  as  is  too  much  predominant,  everything 
being  too  high  or  too  low ;  where  virtue,  honesty, 
piety  and  justice  are  omitted  : — I  thought  I  had  been 
doing  that  which  was  my  duty,  and  thought  it  would 
have  satisfied  you!  But  if  everything  must  be  too 
high  or  too  low,  you  are  not  to  be  satistied.  [There 
is  an  innocency  and  childlike  goodness  in  these 
poor  sentences,  which  speaks  to  us  in  spite  of  rht- 
toric.'] 

Again,  I  would  not  have  accepted  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  unless  1  knew  there  would  be  a  just  accord  be* 
tween  the  Governor  and  Governed ;  unless  they 
would  take  an  Oath  to  make  good  what  the  Parlia- 
ment's Petition  and  Advice  advised  me  unto  !  Upon 
that  I  took  an  Oath  [On  the  Twenty-sixth  of  June 
last,']  and  they  [On  the  Twentieth  of  January  last, 
at  their  long  Table  in  the  Anteroom}  look  another 
Oath  upon  their  part  answerable  to  mine  : — and  did 
not  every  one  know  upon  what  condition  he  swore  1 
God  knows,  /  took  it  upon  the  conditions  expressed 
in  the  '  Act  of '  Government !  And  I  did  think  we 
had  been  upon  a  foundation,  and  upon  a  bottom  ;  and 
thereupon  I  thought  myself  bound  to  take  it,  and  to 
be  "advised  by  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament." 
And  we  standing  unsettled  till  we  arrived  at  that,  the 
consequences  would  necessarily  have  been  confusion, 
if  that  had  not  been  settled.  Yel  there  were  not  con- 
stituted "  Hereditary  Lords,"  nor  "  Hereditary 
Kings;"  'no,'  the  Power  consisteth  in  the  Two 
Houses  and  myself— I  do  not  say,  that  was  the 
meaning  of  your  Oath  to  you.  That  were  to  go 
against  my  own  principles,  to  enter  upon  another 
man's  conscience.  God  will  judge  between  you  and 
me!  If  there  had  been  in  you  any  intention  of  Settle- 
ment, you  would  have  settled  upon  this  basis,  and 
have  offered  your  judgment  and  opinion  *as  to  minor 
improvements. ' 

God  is  my  witness  ;  I  speak  it;  it  is  evident  to  all 
the  world  and  people  living.  That  anew  business  hath 
been  seeking  iu  the  Army  against  this  actual  Settle- 
.•nent  made  by  your  consent.  1  do  not  speak  to  these 
Gentlemen,  ['  Pointing  to  his  right  hand,'  says  the 
Report]  or  Lords,  or  whatsoever  you  will  call  them  ; 
I  speak  not  this  to  them,  but  to  you. — You  advised 
me  to  come  into  this  place,  to  be  in  a  capacity}:  by  ycur 

'  One  of  the  Kingship  Conferences  of  which  there  it  ao 
Report. 

t  •  But  to  themselves,'  howeverhelplesily,  must  mean  tnit : 
and  a  good  reporter  would  have  substituted  this. 

}  *  Of  authority '  it  delicatoly  understood,  but  not  espreised . 
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Advice.  Yet  instead  of  owning  a  thing,  some  most 
have  I  know  not  what : — and  you  have  not  only  dis- 
jointed yourselves  but  the  whole  N.ition,  which  is  in 
likelihood  of  running  into  more  confusion  in  these 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  that  you  hiive  sat,  than  it  hath 
been  from  (he  rising  of  the  last  session  to  this  day. 
Through  the  intention  of  devising  a  Commonwealth 
again  !  That  some  people  might  be  the  men  that  might 
rule  all !  [Inlempfrate  Haselrig,  peppery  Scott,  and 
tuch  like :  vtry  inadtqtiate  they  to  "rule  ;"  inade- 
quate to  keep  their  own  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
if  they  trere  not  Rtrt£i>,  they .']  And  they  are  endea 
vounug  10  engage  the  Army  to  carry  that  thing. — And 
hath  that  man  been  "true  to  this  Nation,"  whosoever 
he  be,  especially  that  hath  taken  an  Oath,  thus  to 
prevaricate  1  These  designs  have  been  made  among 
the  Army,  to  break  and  divide  us.  1  speak  this  in 
the  iiresence  of  some  of  the  Army;  That  these  things 
have  not  been  according  to  God,  nof  according  to 
truth,  pretend  what  you  will.  [jYo,  y&ur  Highness  ; 
they  have  not  }  These  things  tend  lo  nothing  else 
but  the  playing  of  the  King  of  Scot's  game  (if  I  may 
BO  call  him ;)  and  I  think  myself  bound  before  God  to 
do  what  I  can  to  prevent  it.  ("  /,  for  my  than :" 
Yeari 

That  which  I  told  you  in  the  Banqueting-House 
*  ten  days  ago  '  was  true.  That  there  are  preparations 
of  force  to  invade  us.  God  is  my  witness,  it  hath 
been  confirmed  to  me  since,  not  a  day  ago.  That  the 
King  of  Scots  hath  an  Army  a*,  the  water's  side, 
ready  to  be  shipped  for  England.  1  have  it  from 
those  who  have  been  eyewitnesses  of  it.  And  whiif 
it  is  doing,  there  are  endeavours  from  some  who  are 
not  far  from  this  place,  to  stir  up  the  people  of  this 
Town  into  a  tumulting — iCity  Petitions  are  mount- 
ing very  high — as  perhaps  Sir  Arthur  and  others 
know .'}— whit  if  I  said.  Into  a  rebellion!  And  I 
hope  I  shall  make  it  appear  to  be  no  better,  if  God  as- 
sist me.  [JVodle  scorn  and  indignation  is  gradually 
getting  the  better  of  every  Other  feeling  in  his  High- 
ness and  us  } 

It  hath  been  not  only  your  endeavour  to  pervert  the 
Army  while  you  have  been  sit  ling,  and  to  draw  them 
to  state  the  question  about  a  "  Conimcnwealtfa ;" 
but  some  of  you  have  been  listing  of  persons,  by 
commission  of  Charles  tr^tuart,  to  join  with  any  in- 
surrection that  may  be  made.  [IVhat  a  cold  qualm 
in  some  conscious  heart  that  listens  to  this  !  Let  hin, 
tremble,  every  joint  of  him  ; — or  not  visibly  tremble  ; 
hut  eotctr  home  to  his  place,  and  repent;  and  re- 
member in  whose  hands  his  beggarly  existence  in 
this  world  lies  f]  And  what  is  like  to  come  ujxjn 
this,  the  Enemy  being  ready  to  invade  us,  but  even 
present  blood  and  confusion  1 — The  next  and  final 
Setitence  is  partly  ott  /re] — And  if  this  be  so,  I  do 
assign  '  it '  to  this  cause  :  Your  not  assenting  to  what 
you  did  invite  me  to  by  your  Petition  and  Advice,  as 
that  which  might  prove  the  Settlement  of  the  Nation 
And  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and  this  bp 
your  carriage — ISentencenow  all  beautifully  blazino-'^ 
I  think  it  high  time  that  an  end  be  pnt  to  your  sit- 
ting. And  I  DO  D1SSOI.VK  this  Parliament  I  And 
let  God  judge  between  you  and  me  f* 

Figure  the  looks  of  Haselrig,  Scott  and  Compa- 
ny !  '  The  Mace  was  clapt  under  a  cloak  ;  the 
Speaker  withdrew,  and  exit  Parliament  urn,'  the 
Talking- Apparatus  vanishes,  f  "  Gfod  be  judge  be- 
tween you  and  me  !" — "  Amen  !"  answered  they.J 
thought  they,  indignantly ;  and  sank  into  eternal 
silence. 

♦  Burton,  ii.  465-70.  f  Burton,  ii.  464. 

I  Tradition  in  various  modem  hoo\u>  (Parliamentary  His- 
tory, xxi.  203  ;  Note  to  Burton,  ii.  470  ;)  not  supported,  that  I 
caa  tuu!,  by  any  contemporary  witness. 


It  was  high  time ;  for  in  tnith  the  Hydra,  on  ev- 
ery side,  i.'  stirring  its  thousand  beads.  "  Believe 
me,"  says  Samuel  Hartlib,  Milton's  friend,  writing 
to  an  Official  acquaintance  next  week,  "  believe 
me,  it  was  of  such  necessity,  that  if  their  Sessioa 
had  continued  but  two  or  three  days  longer,  all  had 
been  in  bloo<l  both  in  City  and  Country,  upon 
Charles  Stuart's  account."* 

His  Highness,  before  this  Sunday's  sun  sets,  has 
begun  to  lodge  the  Anarchic  Ringleaders,  Royalist, 
Fifth- Monarchist,  in  the  Tower ;  his  Highness  is 
bent  once  more  with  all  his  faculty,  the  Talking- 
Apparatus  being  gone,  to  front  this  Hydra,  and 
trample  it  down  once  again.  On  Saturday  he  sum- 
mons his  Officers,  his  Acting-Apparatus  to  White- 
hall round  him ;  explains  to  them '  in  a  speech  two 
hours  long*  what  kind  of  Hydra  it  is ;  asks.  Shall 
it  conquer  us,  involve  us  in  blood  and  confusion  ? 
"  rhey  answer  from  their  hearts.  No,  it  shall  not  I 
"  We  will  stand  and  fall  with  your  Highness,  we 
will  live  and  die  with  you  '."f — it  is  the  last  dud 
this  Oliver  has  with  any  Hydra  fomented  into  life 
by  a  Talking- Apparatus;  and  he  again  conquers 
it,  invincibly  compresses  it,  as  he  has  heretofore 
done. 

One  day,  in  the  early  days  of  March  next,  his 
Highness  said  to  Lord  Broghil :  An  old  friend  of 
yours  is  in  Town,  the  Duke  of  Ormor.d,  now  lodg- 
ed in  Drury  Lane,  at  the  Papist  Surgeon's  there : 
yon  had  better  tell  him  to  be  gone  !J — Whereat  his 
Lordship  stared  ;  found  it  a  fact,  however ;  and  his 
Grace  of  Ormond  did  go  with  exemplar)',  speed, 
and  got  again  to  Bruges  and  the  Sacred  Majeiity, 
with  report  That  Cromwell  had  many  enemies,  but 
that  the  rise  of  the  Royalists  was  moonshine.  And 
on  the  12th  of  the  month  his  Highness  had  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  with  him  in  a  body  at 
Whitehall;  and  '  in  a  Speech  at  large' explained  to 
them  that  his  Grace  of  Ormond  was  gone  only  '  cm 
Tues<lay,  last ;'  that  there  were  Spanish  Invasions, 
Royalist  Insurrections  and  Frantic- Anabaptist  In- 
surrections rapidly  ripening: — that  it  would  well 
beseem  the  City  of  London  to  have  its  Miiitia  in 
good  order.  To  which  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council,  ♦  Being  very  sensible  thereof  ,'§  made  zeal- 
ous response  by  speech  and  by  act.  In  a  word,  the 
Talking- Apparatus  being  gone,  and  an  Oliver  Pro- 
tector now  at  the  head  of  the  Acting- Apparatus,  no 
Insurrection  in  the  eyes  oi  reasonable  persons, 
had  any  chance.  The  leading  Royalists  shrank 
close  into  their  privacies  again — considerable  num- 
bers of  them  bad  to  shrink  into  durance  in  the 
Tower.  Among  which  latter  class,  his  Highness, 
justly  incensed,  and  '  considering,'  as  Tburloe  says, 
•  that  it  was  not  fit  there  should  he  a  Plot  of  this 
kind  every  winter,'  had  determined  that  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  should  take  cognizance  of  some. 
High  Court  of  Justice  is  accordingly  nomina\ed,|{ 
as  the  Act  of  Parliament  prescribes :  amonj  the 
parties  marked  for  trial  by  it  are  Sir  Henry  SFiiigs- 
by,  long  since  prisoner  for  Penruddock's  businei$fl^ 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hewit,  a  man  of  much  forward 

*  Hartlib  in  London  (1 1  Feb.,  1657-8,  to  .Moreland  at  Geneva 
printed  in  Partiamentary  Historj-,  3ud.  i05.» 

t  Kartlib's  Letter,  uii  rupru. 

;  (Jodwin,  iv.  oOS  ;  Bnd«rel's  Lives  of  the  Boyle*,  p.  49  ;  Sec 

§  Newspapers  (in  Cromweliiana,  p  171.) 

H  27  April,  16C-8.  Act  of  Parliament,  with  Lirt  of  the  Name% 
is  in  Scobell,  ii.  373-5  :  see  abo  Commons  Joumals,  viL,  in 
(Sept.,  1GS6.) 
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ness  in  Royalism.  Sir  Ilenrjs  prisoner  in  Hull 
and  acquainted  with  the  Chief  Officers  ihere,  has 
been  treating  with  them  for  betrayal  of  the  place 
to  his  Majesty;  has  even,  to  that  end,  given  one 
of  them  a  Majesty's  commission  ;  for  whose  Span- 
ish Invasion  such  a  Haven  and  Fortress  would  have 
been  extremely  convenient.  Reverend  Dr.  Hewit, 
preaching:  sufferance,  according  to  the  old  ritual, 
*  in  St.  Gregory's  Church,  near  Paul's,'  to  a  select 
disaffected  audience,  has  farther  seen  good  to  distin- 

fuish  himself  very  much  by  secular  zeal  in  this 
usiness  of  the  Royal  Insurrection  and  Spanish 
Charles- Stuart  Invasion  ; — which  has  now  come  to 
nothing,  and  left  poor  Dr.  Hewit  in  a  most  ques- 
tionable position.  Of  these  two,  and  of  others,  a 
High  Court  of  Justice  shall  take  cognisance. 

The  Insurrection  having  no  chance  in  the  eyes 
of  reasonable  Royalists,  and  they  in  consequence 
refusing  to  lead  it,  the  large  body  of  unreasonable 
Royalists,  now  in  London  City  or  gathering  thither, 
decide,  with  Indignation,  That  they  will  try  it  on 
their  own  score,  and  lead  it  themselves.  Hands  to 
work,  then,  ye  unrea.sonable  Royalists ;  pipe,  All 
hands!  Saturday,  the  15th  of  May,  that  is  the 
night  appointed  :  To  rise  that  Saturday  Night ;  beat 
drums  for  '  Royalist  Apprentices,'  '  fire  houses  at 
the  Tower,'  slay  this  man,  slay  that,  and  bring 
matters  to  a  good  issue.  Alas,  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  appointed  hour,  as  usual,  we  are  all  seized ; 
the  ringleaders  of  us  are  all  seized,  '  At  the  Mer- 
maid in  Cheapside,'  for  Thurloe  and  his  Highness 
have  long  known  what  we  were  upon !  Barkstead 
Governor  of  the  Tower  'marches  into  the  City  with 
iive  drakes,'  at  the  rattle  of  which  every  Royalist 
Apprentice,  and  party  implicated,  shakes  in  his 
shoes : — and  this  also  has  gone  to  vapour,  leaving 
only  for  result  certain  new  individuals  of  the  Civic 
class  to  give  account  of  it  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice. 

Tuesday,  25th  May,  1658,  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  sat ;  a  formidable  Sanhedrim  of  above  a 
Hundred-and-lhirty  heads ;  consisting  of  '  all  the 
Judges,'  chief  Law  Officials,  and  others  named  in 
the  Writ  according  to  Act  of  Parliament ; — sat '  in 
Westminster  Hall,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  for  the 
Trial  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  Knight,  John  Hewit 
Doctor  of  Divinity,'  and  three  others  whom  we 
may  forget.*  Sat  day  after  day  till  all  were  judged. 
Poor  Sir  Henry,  on  the  first  day,  was  condemned ; 
he  pleaded  what  he  could,  poor  gentleman,  a  very 
constant  Royalist  all  along :  but  the  Hull  busine.ss 
■was  too  palpable;  he  was  condemned  to  die.  Re- 
verend Dr.  Hewit,  whose  proceedings  also  had 
become  very  palpable,  refused  to  plead  at  all ;  re- 
fused even  '  to  take  ofT  his  hat,'  says  Carrion  Heath, 
'  till  the  Officer  was  coming  to  do  it  for  him ;'  '  had 
a  Paper  of  Demurrers  prepared  by  the  learned  Mr. 
Pryftne,'  who  is  now  again  doing  business  this 
way; — '  conducted  himself  not  very  wisely,'  says 
Bulstrode.  He  likewise  received  sentence  of  death. 
The  others,  by  narrow  missing,  escaped  ;  by  good 
luck,  or  the  Protector's  mercy,  sufTered  nothing. 

As  to  Slingsby  and  Hewit,  the  Protector  was  in- 
exorable. Hewit  has  already  taken  a  very  high 
line :  let  him  persevere  in  it !  Slingsby  was  the 
Lord  Fauconberg's  Uncle,  married  to  his  Aunt  Bel- 
lasis ;  but  that  could  not  stead  him — perhaps  that 
♦  Newipapers  (in  CromwcUiana,  p.  172.) 


was  but  a  new  monition  to  be  strict  with  him.  The 
Commonwealth  of  England,  and  its  Peace,  are  not 
Nothing !  The.se  Royalist  Plots  every  winter,  de- 
liveries of  garrisons  to  Charles  Stuart,  and  reck- 
'  less '  usherings  of  us  into  blood,'  shall  end  !  Hewit 
and  Slingsby  suffered  on  Tower  Hill,  on  Monday, 
8th  June  ;  amid  the  manifold  rumour  and  emotion  of 
men.  Of  the  City  Insurrectionists  sLv  were  con- 
demned ;  three  of  whom  were  executed,  three  par- 
doned. And  so  the  High  Court  of  Justice  dissolved 
itself ;  and  at  this  and  not  at  more  expense  of  blood, 
the  huge  Insurrectionary  movement  ended,  and  lay 
silent  within  its  caves  again. 

Whether  in  any  future  year  it  would  have  tried 
another  rising  against  such  a  Lord  Protector,  one 
does  not  know — one  guesses  rather  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  Royalist  Cause,  after  so  many  failures, 
after  such  a  sort  of  enterprizes  '  on  the  word  of  a 
Christian  King,'  had  naturally  sunk  very  low. 
Some  twelvemonth  hence,  with  a  Commonwealth 
not  now  under  Cromwell,  but  only  under  the  im- 
pulse of  Cromwell,  a  Christian  King  hastening 
down  to  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  France 
and  Spain  were  making  Peace,  found  one  of  the 
coldest  receptions.  Cardinal  Mazarin  '  sent  his 
coaches  and  guards  a  day's  journey  to  meet  Lock- 
hart  the  Commonwealth  Ambassador;'  but  refused 
to  meet  the  Christian  King  at  all ;  would  not  even 
meet  Ormond,  except  as  if  by  accident '  on  the  pub- 
lic road,'  to  say  that  there  was  no  hope.  The  Spa- 
nish Minister,  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  was  civiller  in 
manner;  but  as  to  Spanish  Charles- Stuart  Inva- 
sions or  the  like,  he  also  decisively  shook  his 
head.*  The  Royalist  Cause  was  as  good  as  des- 
perate in  England ;  a  melancholy  Reminiscence, 
fast  fading  away  into  the  realm  of  shadows.  Not 
till  Puritanism  sank  of  its  own  accord,  could  Roy- 
alism rise  again.  But  Puritanism,  the  King  of  it 
once  away,  fell  loose  very  naturally  in  every  fibre  . 
— fell  into  Kinglessness,  what  we  call  Anarchy ;  • 
crumbled  down,  ever  faster,  for  Sixteen  Months, 
in  mad  suicide,  and  universal  clashing  and  colli- 
sion ;  proved  by  trial  after  trial,  that  there  lay  not 
in  it  either  Government  or  so  much  as  Self-gov- 
ernment any  more ;  that  a  Government  of  England 
by  it  was  henceforth  an  impossibility-  Amid  the 
general  wreck  of  things,  all  Government  threaten- 
ing now  to  be  impossible,  the  Reminiscence  of  Roy- 
alty rose  again,  "  Let  us  take  refuge  in  the  Past, 
the  Future  is  not  possible  !" — and  Major-General 
Monk  crossed  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream,  with  re- 
sults w'hich  are  well  known. 

Results  which  we  will  not  quarrel  with,  very 
mournful  as  they  have  been  !  If  it  please  Heaven, 
these  Two  Hundred  Years  of  universal  Cant  in 
Speech,  with  so  much  of  Cotton-spinnine:,  Coal- 
boring,  Commercing,  and  other  valuable  Sincerity 
of  Work  going  on  the  while,  shall  not  be  quite  lost 
to  us !  Our  Cant  will  vanish,  our  whole  baleful 
cunningly-compacted  Universe  of  Cant,  as  does  a 
heavy  Nightmare  Dream.  We  shall  awaken  ;  and 
find  ourselves  in  a  world  greatly  widened. — Why 
Puritanism  could  nol  continue.'  My  friend,  Puri- 
tanism was  not  the  Complete  Theory  of  this  im- 
mense Universe  ;  no,  only  a  part  thereof !  To  me 
it  seems,  in  my  hours  of  hope,  as  if  the  Destinies 
meant  something  grander  with  England  than  even 

•  Kennet,  iii.  211 ;  Clarendon,  iii.  914, 
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Oliver  Protector  did  !  We  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  Destinies ;  we  will  work  as  we  can  towards 
fulfilment  of  them. 

But  in  these  same  June  days  of  the  year  1658, 
■while  Hewit  and  Slingsby  lay  down  their  heads  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  the  English  Hydra  finds  that  its 
Master  is  still  here,  there  arrive  the  news  of  Dun- 
kirk alluded  to  above :  Dunkirk  gloriously  taken, 
Spaniards  gloriously  beaten :  victories  and  successes 
abroad,  which  are  a  new  illumination  to  the  Lord 
Protector  in  the  eyes  of  England.  Splendid  Ne- 
phews of  the  Cardinal,  Manzinis,  Dues  de  Crequi, 
come  across  the  Channel  to  congratulate  '  the  most 
invincible  of  Sovereigns ;'  young  Louis  Fourteenth 
himself  would  have  come,  had  not  the  attack  of 
smal!-pox  prevented.*  With  vvhom  the  elegant 
Lord  Fauconberg  and  others  busy  themselves :  their 
pageantry  and  gilt  coaches,  much  gazed  at  by  the 
idler  multitudes,  need  not  detain  us  here. 

The  Lord  Protector,  his  Parliament  having  been 
dismis.<%d  with  such  brevity,  is  somewhat  embar- 
rafised  in  his  finances.  But  otherwise  his  afi^rs 
stand  well ;  visibly  in  an  improved  condition. 
Once  more  he  has  saved  Puritan  England;  once 
more  approved  hunself  invincible  abroad  and  at 
home.  He  looks  with  confidence  towards  sum- 
moning a  new  Parliament,  of  juster  disposition 
towards  Puritan  England  and  him.f  With  a  Par- 
I  liament,  or  if  extremity  of  need  arrive,  without  a 
Parliament  and  in  spite  of  Parliaments,  the  Puri- 
tan Gospel  Cause,  sanctioned  by  a  Higher  than 
Parliaments,  shall  not  sink  while  life  remains  in 
I  this  Man.  Not  till  Oliver  Cromwell's  head  lie 
low,  .shall  English  Puritanism  bend  its  head  to  any 
created  thing.  Erect,  with  its  foot  on  the  neck  of 
Hydra  Babylon,  with  its  open  Bible  and  drawn 
Sword,  shall  Puritanism  stand,  and  with  pious  all- 
defiance  victoriously  front  the  world.  That  was 
Oliver  Cromwell's  appointed  function  in  this  piece 
of  sublunary  Space,  in  this  section  of  swift-flow- 
ing Time;  that  noble,  perilous,  painful  function: 
and  he  has  manfully  done  it — and  is  now  near 
ending  it,  and  getting  honourably  relieved  from  it. 


DEATH  OF  THE  PROTECTOR. 

There  remain  no  more  Letters  and  Speeches  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  for  us ;  ihe  above  is  the  last  of 
them  of  either  kind.  He  takes  his  leave  of  the 
world,  in  these  final  words  addressed  to  his  Second 
Parliament,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1657-8: 
"  God  be  judge  between  you  and  me !"— So  was  it 
appointed  by  the  Destinies  and  the  Oblivions; 
these  were  his  last  public  words. 

Other  Speeches,  in  that  crisis  of  Oliver's  afiairs, 
we  have  already  heard  of ;  «  Speech  of  two  hours' 
to  his  officers  in  Whitehall ;  Speech  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  in  the  same  place 
on  the  same  subject :  but  they  have  not  been  re- 
ported, or  the  report  of  them  has  not  come  down 
to  us  There  were  domestic  Letters  also,  as  we 
Btill  find,  written  in  those  same  tumultuous  weeks; 
^  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  occasion  of  the 

•  Newgpapers   (in  Cromwellian*,  pp.  172-3 ;  15-21  Jana, 
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death  of  his  Grandson,  the  Protector's  Son-in-Law. 
For  poor  young  Mr.  Rich,  whom  we  saw  wedded 
in  November  last,  is  dead.*  He  died  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  that  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament :  while 
Ohverand  the  Commonwealth  are  wrestling  against 
boundless  Anarchies,  Oliver's  own  Household  has 
its  visitations  and  dark  days.  Poor  little  Frances 
Cromwell,  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  marriage, 
still  only  about  seventeeen,  she  finds  herself  sud- 
denly a  widow ;  and  Hampton  Court  has  become 
a  house  of  mourning.  Young  Rich  was  much  la- 
mented. Oliver  condoled  with  the  Grandfather 
•in  seasonable  and  sympathizing  Letters;'  for 
which  the  brave  old  Earl  rallies  himself  to  make 
some  gratefullest  Reply  :f — "  Cannot  enough  con- 
fess my  obligation,  much  less  discharge  it,  for 
your  seasonable  and  sympathizing  Letters;  which, 
besides  the  value  they  derive  from  so  worthy  a 
hand,  express  such  faithful  afiections,  and  ad- 
minister such  Christian  advices  as  render  them  be- 
yond measure  dear  to  me"  Blessings,  and  noble 
eulogies,  the  outpouring  of  a  brave  old  heart,  con- 
clude this  Letter  of  Warwick's.  He  himself  died 
shortly  after ;%  a  new  grief  to  the  Protector. — The 
Protector  was  delivering  the  Commonwealth  from 
Hydras  and  fighting  a  world-wide  battle,  while  he 
wrote  those  Letters  on  the  death  of  young  Rich. 
If  by  chance  they  still  lie  hidden  in  the  archives 
of  some  kinsman  of  the  Warwicks,  they  may  yet 
be  disemprisoned  and  made  audible.  Most  proba- 
bly they  too  are  lost.  And  so  we  have  now 
nothing  more  ; — and  Oliver  has  nothing  more.  His 
Speakings,  and  also  his  Actings,  all  his  manifold 
Strugglings,  more  or  less  victorious,  to  utter  the 
great  God's- Message  that  was  in  him — have  here 
what  we  CJill  ended.  This  Summer  of  1658,  like- 
wise victorious  after  struggle,  is  his  last  in  our 
World  of  Time.  Thenceforth  he  enters  the  Eter- 
nities: and  rests  upon  his  arms  there. 

Oliver's  look  was  yet  strong ;  and  young  for  his 
years,§  which  were  Fifty-nine  last  April  The 
'  Three-score  and  ten  years,'  the  Psalmist's  limit, 
which  probably  was  often  m  Oliver's  thoughts  and 
those  of  others  there,  might  have  been  anticipated 
for  him:  Ten  Years  more  of  Life; — which,  we 
may  compute,  would  have  given  another  History 
to  all  the  Centuries  of  England.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  so,  it  was  to  be  otherwise.  Oliver's  health,  as 
wc  might  observe,  was  but  uncertain  in  late  times ; 
often  '  indisposed'  the  spring  before  last  His 
course  of  life  had  not  been  favourable  to  health  • 
"  A  burden  too  heavy  for  man !"  as  he  himself, 
with  a  sigh,  would  sometimes  say.  Incessant  toil ; 
inconceivable  labour,  of  head  and  heart  and  hand ; 
toil,  peril,  and  sorrow  manifold,  continued  for  near 
Twenty  years  now,  had  done  their  part :  these  ro- 
bust life-energies,  it  afterwards  appeared, ||  bad 
been  gradually  eaten  out  Like  a  Tower  strong 
to  the  eye,  but  with  its  foundation  undermined ; 
which  has  not  long  to  stand;  the  fall  of  which, 
on  any  shock,  may  be  sudden. — 

The  Manzinis  and  Dues  de  Crequi,  with  their 
splendours,  and  congratulations  about  Dunkirk,  in- 
teresting to  the  street- populations  and  general  pub. 

•  18  Feb.,  1657-8  (Newspapers  in  Croniwellians,  p.  170.) 
t  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  Lord  Protector,  date  11  Marcli, 
1667.8  ;  printed  in  Guiwin.'iy  628. 
X  19  April,  165S  (Thorloe,  viL  85.)  ^Heatk. 

^  Dr.  Bates,  on  esaitinationpatt  aicrftsL 
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lie,  had  not  yet  witlidrawn,  when  at  Hampton 
Court  there  had  begun  a  private  scene,  of  much 
deeper  and  quite  opposite  interest  there.  The  La- 
dy Claypole,  Ohver's  favourite  Daughter,  a  favour- 
ite of  all  the  world,  had  fallen  sick  we  know  not 
when  ;  lay  sick  now — to  death,  as  it  proved-  Her 
disease  was  of  internal  female  nature;  the  pain- 
fullest  and  most  harassing  to  mind  and  sense,  it  is 
understood,  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  human  crea- 
ture. Hampton  Court  we  can  fancy  once  more,  in 
those  July  days,  a  house  of  sorrow ;  pale  Death 
knocking  there,  as  at  the  door  of  the  meanest  hut. 
'  She  had  great  sufTerings,  great  exercises  of 
spirit.'  Yes : — and  in  the  depths  of  the  old  Centu- 
ries, we  see  a  pale  anxious  Mother,  anxious  Hus- 
band, anxious  weeping  Sisters,  a  poor  young  Fran- 
ces weeping  anew  in  her  weeds.  '  For  the  last 
fourteen  days,'  his  Highness  has  been  by  her  bed- 
side at  Hampton  Court,  unable  to  attend  to  any 
public  business  whatever.*  Be  still,  my  Child; 
trust  thou  yet  in  God  :  in  the  waves  of  the  Dark 
River  there  too  is  He  a  God  of  help !  -On  the  6th 
day  of  August  she  lay  dead ;  at  rest  for  ever.  My 
young,  my  beautiful,  my  brave !  She  is  taken 
from  me ;  I  am  left  bereaved  of  her.  The  Lord 
giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  be  the 
Name  of  the  Lord ! — 

'  His  Highness,'  says  Maidston,t  '  being  at 
Hampton  Court,  sickened  a  iitttle  before  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  died.  Her  decease  was  on  Friday,  6th 
August,  1658;  she  having  lain  long  under  great 
extremity  of  bodily  pain,  which,  with  frequent  and 
violent  convulsion-fits,  brought  her  to  her  end. 
But  as  to  his  Highness,  it  was  observed  that  his 
sense  of  her  outward  misery,  in  the  pains  she  en- 
dured, took  deep  impression  upon  him;  who  in- 
deed was  ever  a  most  indulgent  and  tender  Father; 
his  affections'  too  '  being  regulated  and  bounded  by 
such  Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  did  emi- 
nently shine  in  filling  up  not  only  that  relation  of 
a  Father,  but  also  all  other  relations ;  wherein  he 
was  a  most  rare  and  singular  example.  And  no 
doubt  but  the  sympathy  of  his  spirit  with  his  sore- 
ly afflicted  and  dying  Daughter'  did  break  him 
down  at  this  time;  '  considering  also' — innumera- 
ble other  considerations  of  sufferings  and  toils, 
•  which  made  me  often  wonder  he  was  able  to  hold 
up  so  long ;  except'  indeed  '  that  he  was  borne  up 
by  a  Supernatural  Power  at  a  more  than  ordinary 
rate.  As  a  mercy  to  the  truly  Christian  World, 
and  to  us  of  these  Nations,  had  we  been  worthy 
of  him !' — 

The  same  authority,  who  unhappily  is  not  chro- 
nological, adds  elsewhere  this  little  picture,  which 
we  must  take  with  us :  'At  Hampton  Court,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  which 
touched  him  nearly— being  then  himself  under  bo- 
dily distempers,  forerunners  of  that  Sickness  which 

»  Thurloe.  vii ,  295  ('27  July,  le.iS ) 

t  A  collection  of  several  paiisages  concerning  his  late 
Highiifss  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  Time  ot  his  Siclcness  ; 
wherein  is  relnted  many  of  his  Kxpressions  upon  his  Death- 
bed, together  with  his  Prayer  within  two  or  three  Days  before 
his  Death  Written  by  one  that  was  then  Groom  of  his  Beil- 
chamher.  (King's  Pamjihlets,  sm.  4to  ,  no  792.  art  -ii;  Lon- 
don, !»  June,  16.i9)  We  have  called  him  '  Maidston,'  on 
Noble's  bad  authority  -.  and  to  avoid  confusion  shall  continue 
to  do  so  ;  but  must  warn  the  reader  that  Maidston  was 
•Steward  of  the  Household.'  not '  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,' 
and  that  the  authorship  of  this  Pami)hlet  remains  uncertain 
for  the  present 


was  to  death,  and  in  his  bedchamber — he  called  for 
his  Bible,  and  desired  an  honourable  and  godly  per- 
son there,  with  others,  present.  To  read  unto  him 
that  passage  in  Philippians,  Fourth  :  "  Not  that  1 
speak  in  respect  of  want :  for  I  Iiave  learned  m 
whatsoever  state  1  am,  theiewith  to  be  content.  I 
know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to 
abound.  Everywhere,  and  by  all  things,  I  am  in- 
structed; both  to  be  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both 
to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  1  can  do  all  things, 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."*  Which 
read — said  he  to  use  his  own  words  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  them  :  "  This  scripture  did  once  save 
my  life ;  when  my  eldest  Son"  poor  Oliverf  "  died ; 
which  went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart,  indeed  it  did." 
And  then  repeating  the  words  of  the  text  him- 
self, and  reading  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses,  of 
Paul's  conientation,  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God  in  all  conditions— said  he :  "  It's  true,  Paul, 
you  have  learned  this,  and  attained  to  this  Measure 
of  grace  ;  but  what  shall  I  do  ?  Ah  poor  creature, 
it  is  a  hard  lesson  for  me  to  take  out  I  1  find  it  so  !" 
But  reading  on  to  the  thirteenth  verse,  where  Paul 
saith,  "  /  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me," — then  faith  began  to  work,  and 
his  heart  to  find  support  and  comfort,  and  he  said 
thus  to  himself,  "  He  that  was  Paul's  Christ  is  my 
Christ  too  .'"  and  so  drevir  waters  out  of  the  well 
of  Salvation.' 

In  the  same  dark  days,  occurred  George  Fox's 
third  and  last  interview  with  Oliver.  Their  first 
interview  we  have  seen.  The  second,  which  bad 
fallen  out  some  two  years  ago,  did  not  prosper 
quite  so  well.  George,  riding  into  Town  *  one 
evening,'  with  some '  Edward  Pyot'  or  other  broad- 
brimmed  man,  espied  the  Protector '  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  among  his  Guards,' and  made  up  to  his  car- 
riage-window, in  spite  of  opposition :  and  was  alto- 
gether cordially  welcomed  there.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  at  Whitehall,  the  Protector  spake  light- 
ly ;'  he  sat  down  loosely  '  on  a  table,'  and  spake 
light  things  to  me,' — in  fact,  rather  quizzed  me ; 
finding  my  enormous  sacred  Self-contidence  none 
of  the  least  of  my  attainments  !J  Such  had  been 
our  sacred  interview ;  here  now  is  the  third  and 
last. — George  dates  nothing ;  and  his  facts  every- 
where lie  round  him  like  the  leather-parings  of  his 
old  shop :  but  we  judge  it  may  have  been  about 
the  time  when  the  Manzinis  and  Dues  de  Crequi 
were  parading  in  their  gilt  coaches,  that  George 
and  two  Friends  '  going  out  of  Town,'  on  a  sum- 
mer day,  '  two  of  Hacker's  men'  had  met  them — 
taken  them,  brought  them  '  to  the  Mews.'  «  Pris- 
oners there  a  while ;' — but  the  Lord's  power  was 
over  Hacker's  men  ;  they  had  to  let  us  go.  Where- 
uj)on  : 

'  The  same  day,  taking  boat  I  went  down'  (up) 
'  to  Kingston,  and  from  thence  to  Hampton  Court, 
to  speak  to  the  Protector  about  the  Sufferings  of 
Friends.  I  met  him  riding  into  Hampton-Court 
Park  ;  and  before  I  came  to  him,  as  he  rode  at  the 
head   of    his  Lifeguard,   I   saw  and  felt  a  waft' 

{whiff) '  of  death  go  forth  against  him' Or  in 

favour  of  him,  George?     His  life,  if  thou  knew 
it,  has  not  been  a  merry  thing  for  this  man,  now 


♦  Philippians,  iv.,  11,  1'2, 13. 

t  A  blank  in  the  Pamphlet  here  ; 

}  Fox's  Journal,  i.  331, 3. 
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or  heretofore !  f  fancy  he  has  been  looking,  this 
long  while,  to  give  it  up,  whenever  the  Command- 
er-in-chief required.  To  quit  his  laborious  sentry- 
Eost :  honourably  lay  up  his  arms,  and  be  gone  to 
is  rest: — all  Eternity  to  rest  in,  O  George  !  Was 
thy  own  life  merry,  for  example,  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree ;  clad  permanently  in  leather  ?  And  does 
kingly  purple,  and  governing  refractory  worlds  in- 
stead of  stitching  coarse  shoes,  make  it  merrier? 
The  waft  of  death  is  not  against  htm,  I  think — 
perhaps  against  thee,  and  me,  and  others,  0 
George,  when  the  Nell-Gwyn  Defender  and  Two 
Centuries  of  all-victorious  Cant  have  come  in  upon 

us !      My  unfortunate  George 'a  waft  of 

death  go  forth  against  him ;  and  when  I  came  to 
him,  he  looked  like  a  dead  man.  After  I  had  laid 
the  Sufferings  of  Friends  before  him,  and  had 
warned  him  according  as  I  was  moved  to  speak  to 
him,  he  bade  me  come  to  his  house.  So  1  returned 
to  Kingston ;  and,  the  next  day,  went  up  to 
Hampton  Court  to  speak  farther  with  him.  But 
when  I  came,  Harvey,  who  w^as  one  that  waited 
on  him,  told  me  the  Doctors  were  not  willing  that 
I  should  speak  with  him.  So  I  passed  away,  and 
never  saw  him  more.'* 

Friday  the  20th  of  August,  1658,  this  was  pro- 
bably the  day  on  which  George  Fox  saw  Oliver 
riding  into  Hampton  Park  with  his  Guards,  for  the 
last  time.  That  Friday,  as  we  find,  his  Highness 
seemed  much  better :  but  on  the  morrow  a  sad 
change  had  taken  place;  feverish  symptoms  for 
which  the  Doctors  rigorously  prescribed  quiet. 
Saturday  to  Tuesday  the  symptoms  continued  ever 
worsening :  a  kind  of  tertian  ague,  '  bastard  ter- 
tian* as  the  old  Doctors  name  it ;  for  which  it  was 
ordered  that  his  Highness  should  return  to  White- 
hall, as  to  a  more  favourable  air  in  that  complaint. 
On  Tuesday  accordingly  he  quitted  Hampton  Court; 
— never  to  see  it  more. 

'  His  time  was  come,'  says  Maidston ;  '  and  nei- 
ther prayers  nor  tears  could  prevail  with  God  to 
lengthen  out  his  life  and  continue  him  longer  to 
Tis.  Prayers  abundantly  and  incessantly  poured 
out  on  his  behalf,  both  publicly  and  privately,  as 
was  observed,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  way.  Be- 
sides many  a  secret  sigh — secret  and  unheard  by 
men,  yet  like  the  cry  of  Moses,  more  loud,  and 
strongly  laying  hold  on  God,  than  many  spoken 
supplications.  All  which — the  hearts  of  Gods 
People  being  thus  mightily  stirred  up — did  seem 
to  beget  confidence  in  some,  and  hopes  in  all ;  yea 
some  thoughts  in  himself,  that  God  would  restore 
him.' 

'  Prayers  public  and  private :'  they  are  worth 
imagining  to  ourselves.  Meetings  of  Preachers, 
Chapljuns,  and  Godly  Persons ;  '  Owen,  Groodwin, 
Sterry,  with  a  company  of  others,  in  an  adjoining 
room  ;'  in  Whitehall,  and  elsewhere  over  religious 
London  and  England,  fervent  outpourings  of  many 
a  loyal  heart.  For  there  were  hearts  to  whom  the 
nobleness  of  this  man  was  known ;  aad  his  worth 
to  the  Puritan  Cause  was  evident  Prayers — 
strange  enough  to  us;  in  a  dialect  fallen  obsolete, 
forgotten  now.  Authentic  wrestlings  of  ancient 
Human  Souls — who  were  alive  then,  with  their 
affections,  awe-struck  pieties ;  with  their  Human 
Wishes,  risen  to  be  transeendant,  hoping  to  prevail 
*  Fox's  Journal,  pp.  485, 6. 


with  the  Inexorable.  All  gwallowed  now  in  the 
depths  of  dark  Time ;  which  is  full  of  such,  since 
the  beginning  ! — Truly  it  is  a  great  scene  ot  World- 
History,  this  in  old  Whitehall ;  Oliver  Cromwell 
drawing  nigh  to  his  end.  The  exit  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  of  English  Puritanism  ;  a  great  Light,  one 
of  our  few  authentic  Solar  Luminaries,  going  down 
now  amid  the  clouds  of  Death.  Like  the  setting 
of  a  great  victorious  Summer  Sun ;  its  course  now 
finished.  '  So  stirbt  ein  Held,'  says  Schiller,  '  So 
dies  a  Hero  !  Sight  worthy  to  be  worshipped  !' — 
He  died,  this  Hero  Oliver,  in  Resignation  to  God; 
as  the  Brave  have  all  done.  •  We  could  not  be 
more  desirous  he  should  abide,'  says  the  pious 
Maidston, '  than  he  was  content  and  willing  to  be 
gone.'  The  struggle  lasted,  amid  hope  and  fear, 
for  ten  days.  Some  small  miscellaneous  traits,  and 
confused  gleanings  of  last-words;  and  then  our 
poor  History  ends. 

Oliver,  we  find,  spoke  much  of  '  the  Covenants;' 
which  indeed  are  the  grand  axis  of  all,  in  that  Pu- 
ritan Universe  of  his.  Two  Covenants :  one  of 
Works,  with  fearful  Judgment  for  our  short-com- 
ings therein,  one  of  Grace  and  unspeakable  mercy; 
— gracious  Engagements,  '  Covenants,'  which  the 
Eternal  God  has  vouchsafed  to  make  with  His  fee- 
ble creature  Man.  Two ;  and  by  Christ's  Death 
they  have  become  One;  there  for  Oliver  is  the  di- 
vine solution  of  this  our  Mystery  of  Life.*  "  They 
were  Two,"  he  was  heard  ejaculating  :  ••  Two,  but 
put  into  One  before  the  Foundation  of  the  World!" 
And  again :  "  It  is  holy  and  true,  it  is  holy  and 
true,  it  is  holy  and  true  ! — Who  made  it  holy  and 
true  ?  The  Mediator  of  the  Covenant !"  And 
again  :  "  The  Covenant  is  but  One.  Faith  in  the 
Covenant  is  my  only  support.  And  if  I  believe 
not.  He  abides  faithfiJ  '."  When  his  Children  and 
Wife  stood  weeping  round  him,  he  said :  "  Love 
not  this  world.  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  not  good  that 
you  should  love  this  world  !"  No.  "  Children, 
live  like  Christians :  I  leave  you  the  Covenant  to 
feed  upon !"  Yea,  my  brave  one  ;  even  so  !  The 
Covenant,  and  eternal  Soul  of  Covenants,  remains 
sure  to  all  the  faithful :  deeper  than  the  Founda- 
tions of  this  World ;  earher  than  ihey,  and  more 
lasting  than  they  ! — 

Look  also  at  the  following ;  dark  hues  and  bright ; 
immortal  light-beams  struggling  amid  the  black  va- 
pours of  Death.  Look ;  and  conceive  a  great  sacred 
.scene,  the  sacredest  this  world  sees ; — and  think  of 
it,  do  not  speak  of  it,  in  these  mean  days  which 
have  no  sacred  word.  "  Is  there  none  that  says 
Who  will  deliver  me  from  the  peril  ?"  moaned  he 
once.  Many  hearts  are  praying,  0  wearied  one  ! 
"  Man  can  do  nothing,"  rejoins  he ;  "  (jod  can  do 
what  He  will."  Another  time,  again  thinking  of 
the  Covenant,  "  Is  there  none  that  will  come  and 
praise  God,"  whose  mercies  endure  for  ever  I — 

Here  also  are  ejaculations  caught  up  at  intervals, 
undated,  in  those  final  days  :  "  Lord,  Thou  Joiovr* 
est,  if  I  do  desire  to  live,  it  is  to  show  forth  Thy 
praise  and  declare  Thv  works!" — Once  he  w^ 
heard  saying,  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Living  God  !"t  'This  was  spoken 
three  times,'  said  Maidston  ;  '  his  repetitions  lisu- 

•  Much  Intricate  intense  reasoning  to  this  effect,  on  thi« 
subject,  in  Owen's  Works,  among  others, 
t  Hebrews,  x-,  31. 
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ally  being  very  weighty,  and  with  great  vehemen 
cy  of  spirit.  Thrice  over  he  said  this ;  looking 
into  the  Eternal  Kingdoms.  But  again ;  "  All  the 
Promises  of  God  are  in  Him :  yes,  and  in  Him 
Amen  ;  to  the  glory  of  God  by  us — by  us  in  Jesus 
Christ."  "  The  Lord  hath  filled  me  with  as  much 
assurance  of  His  pardon,  and  His  love,  as  my  soul 
can  hoKi."  "  I  think  I  am  the  poorest  wretch  that 
lives :  but  I  love  God ;  or  rather,  am  beloved  of 
God."  "  I  am  a  conqueror,  and  more  than  a  con- 
queror, through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me  !"* 

So  pass,  in  the  sickroom,  in  the  sickbed,  these 
last  heavy  uncertain  days.  «  The  Godly  Persons 
had  great  assurances  of  a  return  to  their  Prayers  : ' 
transcendant  Human  Wishes  find  in  their  own  echo 
a  kind  of  answer  !  They  gave  his  Highness  also 
some  assurance  that  his  life  would  be  lengthened. 
Hope  was  strong  in  many  to  the  very  end. 

On  Monday,  August,  30th,  there  roared  and 
howled  all  day  a  mighty  storm  of  wind.  Ludlow, 
coming  up  to  Town  from  Essex,  could  not  start  in 
the  morning  for  wind ;  tried  it  in  the  afternoon  ; 
still  could  not  get  along,  in  his  coach,  for  head- 
wind ;  had  to  stop  at  Epping.f  On  the  morrow, 
Fleetwood  came  to  him  in  the  Protector's  name,  to 
ask,  What  he  wanted  here  ? — Nothing  of  public 
concernment,  only  to  see  my  Mother- in-law  !  an- 
swered the  solid  man.  For  indeed  he  did  not 
know  that  Oliver  was  dying ;  that  the  glorious  hour 
of  Disenthralment,  and  immortal '  Liberty'  to  plunge 
over  precipices,  with  one's  self  and  one's  Cause, 
was  so  nigh  ! — it  came ;  and  he  took  the  precipices, 
like  a  strongboned  resolute  blind  ginhorse  rejoicing 
in  the  breakage  of  its  halter,  in  a  very  gallant  con- 
stitutional manner.  Adieu,  my  solid  friend  ,•  if  I 
go  to  Vevay,  I  will  read  thy  Monumentthere,  per- 
haps not  without  emotion,  after  all ! 

It  was  on  this  stormy  Monday  while  rocking 
winds,  heard  in  the  sickroom  and  everywhere, 
were  piping  aloud  that  Thurloe  and  an  official  per- 
son entered  to  inquire.  Who  in  case  of  the  worst, 
was  to  be  his  Highness's  Successor  ?  The  Succes- 
sor is  named  in  a  sealed  Paper  already  drawn  up, 
above  a  year  ago,  at  Hampton  Court ;  lying  in  such 
and  such  a  place  there.  The  Paper  was  sent  for 
searched  for ;  it  could  never  be  found.  Richard's  is 
the  name  understood  to  have  been  written  in  that 
Paper :  not  a  good  name ;  but  in  fact  one  does  not 
know.  In  ten  years'  time,  had  ten  years  more  been 
granted,  Richard  might  have  become  a  fitter  man  ; 
might  have  been  cancelled,  if  palpably  unfit.  On 
the  Thursday  night  following.  '  and  not  till  then,' 
his  Highness  is  understood  to  have  formally  named 
"  Richard !"' — or  perhaps  it  might  only  be  some  hea- 
vy-laden" Yes,  yes  !'  spoken,  out  of  the  thick  death- 
slumbers,  in  answer  to  Thurloe's  question  "  Rich- 
ard ?"  The  thing  is  a  little  uncertain.^:  It  was,  once 
more,  a  matter  of  much  moment ; — giving  colour 
probably  to  all  the  subsequent  Centuries  of  Eng- 
land, this  answer ! — 

On  or  near  the  night  of  the  same  stormy  Mon- 
day, '  two  or  three  days  before  he  died,'  we  are  to 


many  old  Notebooks.     In  the  tumult  of  the  winds, 
the  dying  Oliver  was  heard  praying : 

Lord,  though  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched  crea- 
ture, I  am  in  Covenant  witii  Thee  through  grace. 
And  I  may,  I  will,  come  to  Thee,  for  Thy  P.eople. 
Thou  hast  made  me,  though  very  unworthy,  a  mean 
instrument  to  do  them  some  good,  and  Thee  service; 
and  many  of  them  have  set  too  high  a  value  upon  me, 
though  others  wish  and  would  be  glad  of  my  death ; 
Lord,  however  Thou  do  dispose  of  me,  contmue  and 
go  on  to  do  good  for  them.  Give  them  consistency 
of  judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual  love;  and  go  oa 
to  deliver  them,  and  with  the  work  of  refurmation; 
and  make  the  name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the  world. 
Teach  those  who  look  too  much  on  Thy  instruments, 
to  depend  more  upon  thyself.  Pardon  such  as  desire 
to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for  they  are 
Thy  People  too.  And  pardon  the  folly  of  this  short 
Prayer  :  Even  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  And  give  us 
a  good  night,  if  it  be  Thy  pleasure.     Amen. 

'  Some  variation  there  is,  says  Maidston,  of  this 
Praver,  as  to  the  account  divers  give  of  it;  and 
something  is  here  omitted.  But  so  much  is  certain, 
that  these  were  his  requests.  Wherein  his  heart 
was  so  carried  out  for  God  and  His  people — yea,  in- 
deed for  some  who  had  added  no  little  sorrow  to 
him,'  the  Anabaptist  Republicans,  and  others—' 
'  that  at  this  time  he  seems  to  forget  his  own  fami- 
ly and  nearest  relations.'  Which  indeed  is  to  be 
remarked. 

Thursday  night  the  Writer  of  our  old  Pamphlet 
was  himself  in  attendance  on  his  Highness ;  and  has 
preserved  a  trait  or  two ;  with  which  let  us  hasten 
to  conclude.  To-morrow  is  September  Third,  al- 
ways kept  as  a  Thanksgiving  day,  since  the  Vic- 
tories of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  Maidston  beard 
the  wearied  one,  •  that  very  night  before  the  Lord 
took  him  to  his  everlasting  rest,'  thus  with  oppres- 
sed voice  speaking: 

' "  Truly  God  is  good ;  indeed  He  is ;  He  will 

not" Then  his  speech  failed  him,  but  as  I 

apprehend,  it  was,  "  He  will  not  leave  me."    This 


place  that  Prayer  his  Highness  was  heard  uttering ; 
which,  as  taken  down  by  his  attendants,  exists  in 

♦  From  Maidston  ;  scattered  over  hii  Pamphlet 
t  Ludlow,  ii  ,  610,  12. 

j  Authorities  in  Godwin,  iv.5ri-3.    Butseealso  TIkijrZoe,  vii. 
t78 ;  Fauconberg's  second  Letter  there. 


saying,  "God  is  good'"  he  frequently  used  all 
along;  and  would  speak  it  with  much  cheerfulness, 
and  fervour  of  spirit,  in  the  midst  of  his  pains. — 
Again  he  said :  "  I  would  be  willing  to  live 
to  be  farther  serviceable  to  God  and  His  people : 
but  my  work  is  done.  Yet  God  will  be  with  His 
people." 

'  He  was  very  restless  most  part  of  the  night, 
speaking  often  to  himself.  And  there  being  some- 
thing to  drink  offered  him,  he  was  desired  to  take 
the  same,  and  endeavour  to  sleep. — Unto  which  he 
answered ;  it  is  not  my  design  to  drink  or  sleep ; 
but  my  design  is,  to  make  what  haste  I  can  to  be 
gone." — 

'Afterwards  towards  morning  he  used  divers 
holy  expressions,  implying  much  inward  consola- 
tion and  peace;  among  the  rest  he  spake  some  ex- 
ceeding self-debasing  words,  annihilattng  and 
judging  himself.  And  truly  it  was  observed,  that 
a  public  spirit  to  God's  Cause  did  breathe  in  him — 
as  in  his  lifetime,  so  now  to  his  very  last. 

When  the  morrow's  sun  rose,  Oliver  was  speech- 
less; between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  he 
lay  dead.-  Friday,  3d  September,  1658.  "The 
consternation  and  astonishmeut  of  all  people," 
writes  Fauconberg,*  "are  inexpressible;  theii 
*  To  Henry  Cromwell,  7  September,  16i8  (T^wr/oe,  tU.  STSl 
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hearts  seem  as  if  sunk  within  them.  My  poor 
Wife — I  know  not  what  on  Earth  to  do  with  her. 
When  seemingly  quieted,  she  bursts  out  again  into 
a  passion  that  tears  her  very  heart  in  "  pieces." — 
Husht,  poor  weeping  Mary  !  Here  is  a  Life-battle 
right  nobly  done-     Seest  thoa  not, 

'  The  storm  is  changed  into  a  calm. 
At  His  command  and  will ; 
So  that  the  waves  which  raged  before 
Now  qoiet  are  and  still .' 

Then  are  they  glad — because  at  rest 
And  qniet  now  they  be: 
So  to  the  haven  He  them  brings 
Which  they  desire  to  see. 

'  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  ;* 
blessed  are  the  valiant  that  have  lived  in  the  l..ord. 
'  Amen,  saith  the  Spirit" — Amen.  '  They  do  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  follow  them.' 

•  Their  works  follow  them.'  As,  I  think,  this 
Oliver  Cromwell's  works  have  done  and  are  still 
doing !  We  have  had  our '  Revolutions  of  Eighty- 
eight,'  officially  called  •  glorious ; '  and  other  Revo- 
lutions not  yet  called  glorious ;  and  somewhat  has 
been  gained  for  poor  Mankind.  Men's  ears  are 
not  now  dit-off  by  rash  Officiality ;  Officiality  will, 
for  long  henceforth,  be  more  cautious  about  men's 
ears.  The  tyrannous  Starchambers,  branding- 
irons,  chimerical  Kings  and  Surplices  at  Allhallow- 
tide,  they  are  gone,  or  with  immense  velocity  going. 
Oliver's  works  do  follow  him  !  — The  works  of  a 
man,  biuy  them  under  what  guano- mountains  and 
obficene  owl-droppings  yoa  will,  do  not  perish,  can- 


not perish.  What  of  Heroism,  what  of  Eternal 
Light  was  in  a  Man  and  his  Life,  is  with  very 
great  e.xactness  added  to  the  Eternities ;  remains  for 
ever  a  new  divine  portion  of  the  Sum  of  Things; 
and  no  owl's  voice,  this  way  or  that,  in  the  least 
avails  in  the  matter. — But  we  have  to  end  here. 

Oliver  is  gone ;  and  with  him  England's  Puritan- 
ism, laboriously  built  together  by  this  man,  and 
made  a  thing  far-shining  miraculous  to  its  own 
Century,  and"^  memorable  to  all  the  Centuries,  soon 
goes-  Puritanism,  without  its  King,  is  ianglas, 
anarchic ;  falls  into  dislocation,  self-collision ;  stag- 
gers, plunges  into  ever  deeper  anarchy ;  King,  De- 
fender of  the  Ptuitan  Faith  there  can  now  none  be 
found ; — and  nothing  is  left  but  to  recall  the  old  dis 
owned  Defender  with  the  remnants  of  his  Four  Sur- 
plices, and  two  Centuries  of  Hypocrisia,  and  pat- 
up  with  all  that,  the  best  we  may.  The  Genius  of 
England  no  longer  soars  Sunward,  world-defiant, 
like  an  Eagle  through  the  storms,  '  mewing  her 
mighty  youth,'  as  John  Milton  saw  her  do :  the 
Geuius  of  flngland,  much  liker  a  greedy  Ostrich  in- 
tent  on  provender  and  a  whole  skin  mainly,  stands 
with  its  other  extremity  Sunward;  with  its  Os- 
trich-head stuck  into  the  readiest  bush,  of  Old 
Church-tipptts,  King-cloaks,  or  what  other '  shelter- 
ing Fallacy*  there  may  be,  and  so  awaits  the  issue 
The  issue  has  been  slow ;  but  it  is  now  seen  to 
have  t)een  inevitable.  No  Ostrich  intent  on  gross 
terrene  provender,  and  sticking  its  head  into  Falla- 
cies, but  wiU  be  awakened  one  day  in  a  terrible — 
d-posieriori  manner,  if  not  otherwise  ! — Awake 
before  it  come  to  that ;  gods  and  men  bid  us  awake ! 
The  Voices  of  our  Fathers,  with  thousandfolc' 
stem  monition  to  one  and  all,  bid  us  awake 
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Abbot,  Colonel,  in  Ireland,  135. 

Aberdeen,  Provost  at  Dunbar  fight,  155.  S«  Jaffray. 

Alablaster,  Dr.,  preaches  Popery,  28. 

Allen,  Trooper,  examined,  75 ;  Adjutant-General,  his 
account  of  Prayer-Meeting  at  Windsor,  87-8 ;  dis- 
turbances by,  229,  231. 

Allertoun  House,  Cromwell  at,  137,  S. 

Alured,  Thomas,  M.P.,  letter  by,  27. 

* Col.  Matthew,  captures  Scots  Committee,  185, 

Anabaptist,  cashiered,  211,12;  Cromwell's  letter 
to,  212. 

Col.  John,  King's  Judge,  212. 

Alyth,  Scots  Committee  extinguished  at,  185. 

Amps,  Mr.  Thomas,  plotting  at  his  house,  209. 

Anabaptists  favoured  by  Cromwell,  61. 

Antichrist,  designated  by  Cromwell,  215;  Magistra- 
cy considered  Anti-christian,  210. 

Apprentices,  riots  of,  44,  45,  78,  81. 

Arcklow,  skirmish  at,  134. 

Ardes,  Lord  of,  assists  Ormond,  128. 

Argyle,  Marquis,  dines  with  Cromwell,  105  ;  Crom- 
well's letter  to,  100 ;  his  party  in  1650,  164. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas,  notice  of,  134. 

Army,  King's  and  Parliament's,  46  ;  of  Parliament 
in  1643,  50 ;  New  Model,  61 ;  motions  of,  in  1645, 
65  ;  too  near  London,  73  ;  against  Parliament,  73; 
state  of,  in  1647,  74 ;  at  Saffron  Walden,  74 , 
AgitBtois  in,  75  ;  will  not  disband,  75  ;  Rendez- 
vous at  Newmarket,  76  ;  at  Royston,  76  ;  comes 
to  St.  Albans,  76 ;  Manifesto  and  claims  of,  77  ; 
Declaration  against,  expunged,  78  ;  advances  to 
London,  75  ;  enters  London,  79 ;  Prayer-Meeting 
at  Windsor  Castl%SS  ;  against  Treaty  with  Charles 
I.,  108 ;  Remonstrance,  lOS  ;  at  Windsor,  105  ; 
in  London,  St.  James's,  &:c.,  110. 

Arnald.     See  Levellers. 

Array,  Commission  of,  45 — tee  St.  Albans;  in  Eastern 
Association,  49  ; 

Artists  in  1651,  174. 

Ascham,  Anthony,  slain  in  Spain,  226. 

Ashburnham,  Mr  ,  notice  of,  213. 

Ashe,  John,  M.P.,  notice  of,  106 ;  Cromwell's  let- 
ter to,  107. 

Ashton,  Sir  Arthur,  Governor  of  Tredah,  127. 

Co!.,  at  Preston,  93 

Assembly,  General,  answer  Cromwell,  148. 

Associated  Counties,  origin  of,  47 ;  raise  an  army,  53. 

Astley,  Sir  Bernard,  taken,  63. 

Sir  Jacob,  last  of  Royalist  Generals,  68. 

Axtei,  Col.,  regicide,  230. 

Ayr  Citadel  built  by  Cromwell,  156. 

Asycough,  Sir  George,  his  house  like  aship  at  sea,  257. 

Augustin  Mosstrooper,   165,  173. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  author  of  Burton's  diary,  291. 

Baillie's  remarks  on  Scots  demands,  42. 

Baillie,  Gen.,  at  Preston  fight,  92;  perplexed,  95. 

Balder,  Allegory  of,  13. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  in  Maryland,  230. 

'Bamfield,  Col.,  spy,  271. 

Banks,  Mr.  on  Cromwell,  15. 

Bannockbum,  Cromwell  at,  179. 

Barbadoes,  delinquents  sent  to,  240. 

Barbone,  Mr.  Praisegod,  account  of,  196 

Barbones's  Parliament,  196. 

Barclay  of  Ur>-,  Scotch  Quaker,  172. 

Barkst'ead,  Col.,  a  Major-General.,  247. 

Barlow,  Mrs.,  and  Charles  II.,  131. 

Barnard,  Robert,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  43,  30 ;  his 
descendants,  128 ;  Cromwell's  letter  to,  48. 


Bamet,  Capt.,  Wogsn,  138. 

Basing  House  described,  65,  66. 

Bastwich,  John,  Dr.,  inpillory,  38;  his  widow  proTi- 

ded  for,  274. 
Bates,  Dr.,  sent  to  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  177. 
Battles:  EdgehilU   23d   Oct.,    1642,  47;  Grantham, 

13th  May,  1643,  50 ;  Newbury,  (first.)  20th  Sept., 

1643,  53;  Winceby,  11th  October,  1643,  53; 
Marston  Moor,  2d  July,  1644,  55  ;  Cropredy,  30th 
June,  1644,  56  ;  Newbury,  (second)  27th  October, 

1644,  56 ;  Naaeby,  14th  June,  1645,  59  ;  Preston, 
17th  August,  1648,  92  ;  Dunbar,  3d  Sept.,  16S0, 
153-158  ;  Worcester,  3d  Sept.,  1651,  180. 

Baxter's,  Richard,  opinion  of  Edgehill  battle,  47  ;  un- 
friendly to  Cromwell,  210. 

Beard,  Dr.,  Schoolmaster,  29,  30. 

Bedford,  Earl,  chief  of  Puritans,  44 ;  General  of 
Parliament  horse,  25. 

Bedford  Level.  39. 

Bennet,  Richard,  Cromwell's  letter  to,  230. 

Berkley,  Sir  John,  tutor  to  Duke  of  York,  271. 

Berners's,  Lord,  ancestors,  49. 

Berney,  Sir  Richard,  fined,  50. 

Berwick  demanded  by  Cromwell,  101. 

Bethel,  Major,  at  Bristol  Siege,  64. 

Biddle,  Mr.,  Sociniao,  226. 

Billingsley,  butcher,  in  Gerard's  plot,  212. 

Biographers  of  Cromwell,  criticised,  14.  See  Heath, 
Noble,  Ludlow,  Banks,  Maidston,  Kimber,  Forster, 
Harris. 

Birch,  Col.,  at  Bristol  siege,  64. 

Dr.,  prints  Hammond's  letters,  82. 

Bishops,  pretended  Scotch,  22.  Bishops,  their  lands 
sold,  37,  191  ;  insulted,  45  ;  protest  of,  225 ;  twelve 
of  them  sent  to  the  Tower,  45. 

Bishopsgate,  mutiny  in,  120. 

Blake,  Col.  Robert,  relieved,  61 ;  in  Ireland,  133  j 
as  Admiral,  beat,  the  Dutch,  191  ;  in  Little  Par- 
liament, 01  ;  fires  the  Turkish  ships,  244 ;  letters 
from  Cromwell  to,  243,  245,  246,  253,  206,  303; 
letter  to  Cromwell,  243  ;  sends  thirty-eight  wag- 
gon loads  of  silver  to  London,  271 ;  beats  the 
Spaniads  at  Santa  Cruz,  291 ;  death  of,  303. 

Bletchington  House  taken,  58. 

Bohemia,  King  of,  dies,  3i. 

Boteler,  Major,  a  Major  General,  247.     See  Batler. 

Baurchier,  pedigree,  23. 

Boyd,  Rev.,  Zachary,  against  Cromwell,  165. 

Brandenburg,  Duke  of,  mastered,  313. 

Bradshaw,  John,  presides  at  trial  of,  Charles  I.,  Ill  ; 
in  Coancil  of  State,  112  ;  President  of,  122  ;  Crom- 
well's letters  to,  127,  140,  147,  151,  162,  174, 
177 ;  Cromwell's  first  Parliament,  214  ;  does  not 
sign  the  Recognition,  228 ;  a  rejected  M.P.  candi- 
date' 257. 

Branston,  Judge,  notice  of,  47. 

Brandly,  Ca-tain,  at  Tredah,  127. 

Brewster,  M..,  244. 

Bright,  Colonel,  notice  of,  100. 

Briot,  Nicholas,  engraver,  173. 

Bristol,  Parliament  loses,  52;  siege  of,  Sept.  1645,03. 

Brocksmouth  and  House  described,  153. 

Broghil,  Lord,  in  Ireland,  134,  136. 

Brook,  Lord,  a  Puritan,  2-5. 

Brown,  Sir  John,  Major-General  of  Scots,  178; 
routed  at  Linlithgow,  179. 

Burntisland  surrenders  to  Cromwell,  181. 

Buckingham,  Duke,  accused,  28 ;  stabbed  bjr  Fd* 
too,  28. 
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Buckingham,  Duke,  at  Kingston,  91. 
Bunyan,  John,  notice  of,  61. 
Burford,  Levellers  at  121. 

Burgess,  Roger,  defends  Farringdon,  58 ;  Cromwell's 
letters  to,  58. 

Burleigh  House,  255. 

Burton's  Diary  criticised,  274,  291. 
Burton,  Rev.  Henry,  in  pillory,  39. 

Butler,  Major,  seizes  Wildman,  ii.,  240. 

Cadiz  to  be  attempted,  252. 

Cahir  Castle  submits,  140. 

Calendar,  Earl,  at  Preston  fight,  92,  94,  95. 

Calendar  House  taken  by  Cromwell,  178. 
Cambridge  plate,  47  ;  Committee,  CromweU'B  letter 
to,  5. 

Cant,  its  effect  and  prevalence,  10. 

Canlwell  Castle  surrendered,  141. 

Capel,   Lord,  notions  of,  49,98;  condemned,  115; 
dies  nobly,  115. 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  Charles  I.  confined  in,  82. 

Carlisle  demanded  by  Cromwell,  101. 

Carre,  Gibby.         See  Ker. 

Carstairs,  Principal,  a  Whig,  171. 

Carstairs,  Rev.  John,  account  of,  171 ;  preaches  be- 
fore Cromwell,  177. 

Cane,  Jacobite,  his  opinion  on  Tredah,  129. 

Cartwright,  Dr.,  Message  to  Cromwell,  141. 

Castlehaven,  Earl,  assists  Wexford,  130. 

Cavendish,  General,  killed,  52  ;  account  of,  52. 

Cecil,  Trooper,  and  Sindercomb,  272. 

Ceremonialism  in  1610,  20. 

Cervantes'  death,  21. 

Chaloner,  M.  P.,  a  drunkard,  195. 

Chancery  records,  25. 

Chancery  Court  to  be  abolished,  206 ;  reform  of,  dif- 
ficult, 241. 

Charles,  Prince,  returns  from  Spain,  23. 

Charles  I.,  failures  of,  26;  devices  to  raise  money, 
29  ;  goes  to  Scotland,  31 ;  wars  with  Scots,  41  ; 
shifts  to  raise  an  army,  41 ;  his  Council  of  Peers, 
41  ;  endeavours  to  coalesce  with  Puritans,  44; 
his  difficulties,  44  ;  favours  Army  Plots,  44;  yields 
a  little,  45 ;  goes  to  Scotland,  45 ;  feasted  by  Lon- 
don City,  45;  attempts  to  seize  five  Members  of 
Parliament,  46  ;  his  Queen  pawns  Crown  jewels, 
■  46  ;  attempts  Hull,  46  ;  his  Commission  of  Array, 
46;  at  Oxford,  50;  his  affairs  in  August,  1643, 
52  ;  sends  for  Irish  Army,  54  ;  is  completely  rout- 
ed, 59,  60;  his  motions  after  Naseby  battle,  61  ; 
in  Wales,  6S  ;  goes  to  Scots  Army,  68  ;  at  Holm- 
by,  72  ;  carried  off  by  Joyce,  76  ;  his  manoeuvring, 
78  ;  at  Hampton  Court,  78,79  ;  attempts  to  escape, 
81  ;  is  denounced,  86 ;  last  Treaty  with,  104  ;  at 
Hurst  Castle,  110;  Trial  of.  111  ;  Death  warrant, 
111  ;  execution  of,  112;  his  goods,  &c.,  to  be 
sold,  114. 

Charles  II.  at  Jersey,  131  ;  chpracter  of,  145;  with 
Scots  Army,  147  ;  repudiates  his  father's  doings, 
151;  descended  from  Cailieiine  Muir,  131,  167; 
at  Perth,  22d  Nov.,  1650,  172;  invades  England, 
181  ;  at  Worcester,  182 ;  escapes  from  Worcester, 
183  ;  countenances  assassins,  209  ;  at  Middleburg, 
240;  his  embassy  to  Spain,  256  ;  quarrels  with  his 
brother,  271 ;  designation  of,  by  Cromwell,  314; 
cold  reception  of  abroad,  320. 

Cheapside.     See  Cross. 

Chepstow  Castle  taken,  89. 

Cheswick,  Cromwell  at,  102. 

Church  government,  Cromwell's,  210. 

Civil  War.     See  War. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  character  of,  34 ;  his  notice  of 
Cromwell,  43  ;  on  Irish  affairs,  143. 

Claypole,  Lady,  her  character,  71 ;  and  family,  175, 
death  of,  322. 

Claypoles,  the,  in  Cromwell's  First  Parliament,  214. 


Cleveland,  John,  poet,  apprehended,  252. 

Clonmel  stormed,  142. 

Clubmen,  account  of,  61 ;  an  obstinate  one,  62 ;  their 
designs  discovered,  63. 

Coaches,  hackney,  in  1654,  210. 

Cockburnspath.     See  Copperspath. 

Cockpit,  the,  bestowed  on  Cromwell,  140. 

Coke,  Chief  Justice,  21  ;  weeps,  28. 

Cooke,  Henry,  taken  at  Lowestoffe,  50. 

Colchester,  tumults  at,  89  ;  siege  of,  98. 

Colvil,  Lord,  in  Ireland,  139. 

Commonwealth  established,  112  ;  seal  found,  122. 

Conference.     See  Hampton  Court. 

Conisby,  Sheriff  Thomas,  sent  prisoner  to  Parlia* 
ment,  49. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  in  Little  Parliament,  196; 
in  Council  of  State,  206  ;  in  Cromwell's  First  Par- 
liament, 214;  is  refused  the  Lady  Mary  Crom- 
well, 256. 

Coot,  Sir  Charles,  in  Ireland,  134. 

Copperspath  in  Scotland,  147. 

Coriolauus,  position  of,  121. 

Cory,  John,  his  letter,  49. 

Cotton,  Rev.  John,  character  of,  188 ;  Cromwell's 
letter  to,  188. 

Council  of  State,  members  of,  112 ;  first  meeting,  113. 

Counties.     See  Associated. 

Courtenay,  Mr.  Hugh,  royalist,  231. 

Covenant — see  Scots  ;  taken  by  House  of  Commons, 
1643,  53. 

Covent  Garden,  soldiers  in,  73. 

Cowell,.Col.,  killed,  100. 

Crane,  Sir  Richard,  slain,  63. 

Crequi,  Due  de.  Ambassador  to  Cromwell,  398. 

Cromwell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  letters  from  Oliver  Crom- 
well to,  157,  175,  178 ;  letter  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
from,171 ;  retired  to  Norborough,  176. 

Cromwell,  Frances,  and  Mr.  Rich,  256 ;  married, 
308,  256. 

Cromweli,  Henry,  (son  of  Protector,)  is  of  Gray's 
Inn,  22  ;  is  a  captain,  83 ;  in  Ireland,  140  ;  in  Lit- 
tle Parliament,  200 ;  in  Ireland,  good  conduct  of, 
243 ;  Oliver  Cromwell's  letters  to,  257  ;  Mary, 
letter  to,  252. 

Cromwell,  Major,  wounded  at  Bristol,  64. 
Cromwell,  Mary,  her  letters  to  Henry,  252,  255  ;  mar- 
ried, 2.52,  308. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  significance  of,  to  the  Puritan 
cause,  13  ;  modern  reaction  in  favor  of,  14  ;  birth, 
kindred,  &c.,  14;  youth  of,  16;  house  where 
born,  16 ;  his  Father's  character,  16 ;  List  of 
his  Brothers  and  Sisters,  15;  of  his  Uncles  and 
Aunts,  16,  17;  of  his  Children,  30;  His  poverty  « 
17;  related  to  Earl  Essex,  17;  his  gtvat  grand- 
father, 17 ;  the  '  alias  Williams,'  18;  his  Welsh 
pedigree,  18;  origin  of  the  name,  18;  death  of  his 
grandfather,  19 ;  idle  tales  of  his  youth,  19:  his 
schoolmaster,  19  ;  admitted  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, 21  ;  death  of  his  father,  22  ;  death  of  his 
grandfather,  22  ;  never  of  any  Inn  of  Court,  22  ; 
marries  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  23  ;  his  Uncle  an  M. 
P.,  24 ;  his  hypochondria,  24  ;  becomes  Calvinist, 
24 ;  subscribes  to  Feoffee  Fund,  25. 
Cremwell,  time  spent  at  Ely,  45  ;  intends  for  New 
England  1  45  ;  subscribes  300/,  to  reduce  Ireland, 
46  ;  gets  arms  for  Cambridge,  47  ;  his  solders  on 
the  alert,  47  ;  is  a  Captain  of  Parliament  horse,  47  ; 
at  Edgehill  battle,  47  ;  his  movements  in  1643, 
48 ;  is  Colonel,  48  ;  his  troopers  at  St.  Albans,  49  ; 
takes  Lowestoffe,  49  ;  preserves  Associated  Coun- 
ties, 50  ;  skirmish  at  Grantham,  50  ;  relieves  Croy- 
land,  51  ;  the  beginning  of  his  great  fortunes,  52; 
is  Governor  of  Isle  of  Ely,  52  ;  his  Ironsides,  53; 
signs  the  Scots  Covenant,  53  ;  nearly  killed  at 
Winceby,  53  ;  complains  of  Lord  Willoughby,  54 ;. 
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At  Marston  Moor,  55 ;  proceeds  with  vigour,  56  ; 
complains  of  Earl  Manchester,  56  ;  woald  fire  at 
the  Kins;  in  Battle,  57 ;  an  incendiary  1  57  ;  be- 
sieges Farringdon,  53  ;  is  Lieutenant-'  -eneral  oi 
the  Army,  59  ;  at  Naseby  battle,  59  ;  heads  Schis- 
matic Party,  61;  reduces  the  Clubmen,  62;  at 
Bristol,  63  ;  on  uuiformity  in  religion,  65;  famous 
at  sieges,  65 ;  takes  Winchester,  65  ;  his  justice, 
65 ;  takes  Basing,  66 ;  his  character  by  Mr.  Pe- 
ters, 67. 

his  duplicity  1  74 ;  his  true  character,  74 ;  very 

busy,  80 ;  his  Free  Offer,  S4 ;  his  two  youngest 
daughters,  S5. 

— —  in  Wales,  S9 ;  goes  north,  91 ;  at  Preston,  93  ; 
at  Durham,  99 ;  his  justice,  103  ;  at  Berwick,  103 ; 
at  Seaton  and  Moray  House,  Edinburgh,  104 ; 
feasted  there,  105  ;  at  Carlisle,  106  ;  attends  Trial 
ofCharlesI.,  111. 

— —  is  made  one  of  Council  of  State,  112  ;  is  Com- 
mander for  Ireland,  117;  routs  Levellers,  121 ;  at 
Bristol,  122 ;  at  Dublin,  124 ;  takes  Tredah,  128 ; 
takes  Ross,  132  ;  at  Cork,  137  ;  wanted  for  Scot- 
land, 138 ;  at  Kilkenny,  141 ;  returns  to  London, 
143. 

Cromwell  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  against 
Scots,  145,  146 ;  conversation  with  Ludlow,  145 ; 
in  Scotland,  146 ;  his  generosity  to  the  Scots,  149 ; 
encamps  on  Pentland  Hills,  149;  comments  on 
Scots  Covenant,  150;  at  Dunbar,  152;  straitened 
at  Dunbar,  152 ;  battle  of  Dunbar,  152  ;  Letters 
to  Edinburgh  Ministers,  158,  162;  in  Glasgow, 
165 ;  Proclamation  by,  in  Scotland,  165 ;  another, 
OB  surrender  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  169 ;  in  Edin- 
burgh, 170;  his  portrait,  173,  174;  dangerously 
ill  at  Edinburgh,  175  ;  at  church,  in  Glasgow,  176, 
177  ;  at  Allertoun  House,  177  ;  pursues  the  Scots 
into  England,  ISl ;  Worcester  battle,  1S3  ;  comes 
to  London,  184  ;  his  government  of  Scotland,  185. 

on  future  government  of  the  State,  189  ;  dis- 
bands the  Rump,  194-5  ;  his  mode  of  public  speak- 
ing, 205 ;  in  Council  of  State,  206,  n. ;  made  Lord 
Protector,  207  ;  personal  appearance  of,  207 

-removes  to  Whitehall,  211 ;  his  First  Parlia- 
ment, 214;  difficult  position  of,  121,239;  accident 
to,  in  Hyde  Park,  233;  his  Mother  dies,  229. 

appoints  Major-Generals,  241 ,  247  ;  assists  Pied- 

mont,242  ;  dines  with  Triers,  243;  receives  Swe- 
dish Ambassador,  245;  interviews  with  George 
Fox,  247,  322;  on  Popery,  259. 

fond  of  music,  274;  is  offered  the  title  of  King, 

276 ;  recreations  whilst  debating  kingship,  283 ; 
refuses  the  title  of  King,  302;  installed  Protector, 
304;  unwell,  310;  invincible,  321 ;  age  and  ap- 
pearance, 321  ;  last  sickness  of,  322  ;  death-bed 
sayings  and  praver,  322-325 ;  dies,  3d  Sept.  1658, 
324. 

Cromwell,  Oliver  (son  of  Protector,)  Comet  of  horse, 
47 ;  death  of,  55. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  Protector's  great  grandfather, 

17,18. 

Cromwell,  Richard  (son  of  Protector,)  character,  83 ; 
married,   112  ;  death   of,   119  ;   his   Wife,   119  ; 
Cromwell's  letter  to  his  Wife,  124 ;  Oliver's  letter 
to,  255 ;  his  estate,  255,  n. 
Cromwell,  Mrs.  Richard's  child,  146. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  Essex,  16 ;  Oliver  related 
to,  17. 

Cromwells  in  the  Civil  War,  26. 

Crook,  Capt.  Linton,  Cromwell's  letter  to,  231 ;  pur- 
sues Wagstaff,  i&c,  240. 

Oopredy.     See  Battle. 

Cross,  Cheapside  and  Charing,  destroyed,  51. 

Croyland  relieved,  51. 

Dalbier,  Col.,  at  Basing  siege,  66  ;  accooat  of  him, 
6S  ;  in  revolt  at  Kingston,  91. 


Dalegarth  Hall  described,  113. 

Dalhousie,  Cromwell  at,  105. 

Danger,  .Scots  Committee  of,  85. 

Daniel,  Colonel,  at  Linlithgow  fight,  179. 

Davy,  John.     See  Theauro. 

Dean,  Col.,  at  Preston,  96  ;  Major-General,  at  Wor- 
cester battle,  180 ;  in  Dutch  War,  191. 

Dean,  Comet,  Leveller,  pardoned,  121. 

Delinquents,  Staffordshire,  73  ;  are  searched  oat,  191. 

Denbigh,  Earl,  and  Duke  Hamilton,  106. 

Df  rby.  Earl,  routed  at  Wigan,  181 ;  beheaded,  184. 

Dewes,  Sir  Simon,  cited,  43;  notices  of  Cromwell 
46 ;  purged  by  ptide.  111. 

Dick,  Sir  William,  notice  of,  105. 

Dives,  Sir  Lewis,  notice  of,  63. 

Divines,  Westminster  Assembly  of,  43, 72. 

Doon  Hill,  Scots  Army  at,  152. 

Douglas,  Will,  his  poetry  on  Cromwell,  131. 

Drury  Lane,  Cromwell  lives  in,  71. 

Dryasdust  fcocieties,  10, 11. 

Dublin,  Cromwell  in,  124. 

Dukinfield,  Governor  of  Chester,  90. 

Duncannon,  ships  taken  at,  135. 

Dundee,  stormed  by  General  Monk,  185. 

Dunkirk  taken,  307. 

Dutch  War,  191. 

Earle,  Sir  Walter,  sent  to  Charles  I.,  69. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  motion  by,  27 ;  dies  in  the  Tower,  29. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  tuned  the  pulpits,  29. 

Emf^on,  Lieut.,  repulses  the  Scots,  148;  character 
and  promotion,  171. 

Engagers,  the,  101. 

England  in  1642,  47 ;  deluded  by  Cant,  3-25, 

English  genius,  10  ;  character,  10,  27,  29,  44. 

Enniscorthy  Castle  surprised,  138. 

Episcopacy  in  danger,  45.     See  Charch  govenunent. 

Erasmus's  ape,  45. 

Esmonds,  the,  seat  of,  129. 

Essex,  Earl,  General  of  Parliament  Army,  47  ;  dis- 
contented, 51 ;  relieves  Gloucester,  53  ;  is  defeated 
in  Cornwall  in  1644,  56  ;  is  pensioned  and  dies, 
57;  funeral  of,  71. 

Eure,  Lord,  one  of  Cromwell's  Lords,  308. 

Evelyn  of  Wilts,  Sir  John,  in  committee,  83. 

Everard,  Leveller,  119. 

Ewer,  Colonel,  takes  Chepstow  Castle,  89 ;  presents 
Army  Remonstrance,  108  ;  succeeds  Col.  Ham- 
mond, 110  ;  at  Kilkenny,  141. 

Exchange,  Royal,  has  been  twice  burned,  36. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  besieged  in  Hull,  53 ;  death  of,  90. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  serves  under  Earl  Manchester, 
53 ;  General  of  New  Model  Army,  57 ;  interview 
with  Clubmen,  62 ;  at  Bath,  69  ;  adheres  to  Com- 
mons, 70  ,  meets  the  King,  72  ;  Governor  of  Hull, 
81;  in  Kent,  90;  at  trial  of  Charles  I.,  Ill  ;  of 
Council  of  State,  112;  half  Presbyterian,  138; 
Cromwell's  letters  to,  58,  59, 62, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
73,  SO,  84,  90,  100,  lOt,  108. 

becomes  Lord  Fairfax,  90  ;  refuses  to  fight  the 

Scots,  145  ;  gives  up  his  commission.  145 ;  in 
Church  Commission,  210;  in  Cromwell's  Firs: 
Parliament,  214. 

Falkland,  Lord,  killed,  234. 

Famine  in  Ireland,  104. 

Fauconberg,  Lord,  marries  Mary  Cromwell,  256 
character  of,  307 ;  his  letter  on  Cromwell's  death 
325. 

Fawley  Park  for  sale,  211. 

Peak,  Anabaptist,  against  Cromwell,  208. 

Felsted  Free-School,  23. 

Felton,  John,  character  and  death,  28. 

Fens,  draining  of  the,  39  ;  drained,  195. 

Fenwick,  Col.,  besieges  Hume  Castle,  170. 

Feoffees,  purchases  by,  24  ;  prosecuted  by  Laud,  2t, 
suppressed,  31 ;  losses  of,  37. 
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Ferral,  Lt.-Gcn.,  attacks  Passage,  137. 

Ferrar's,  Nicholas,  estHblishment,  31. 

Fethard,  Town,  described,  139. 

Fiennes,  Nathaniel,  of  committee,  83  ;  in  Council  of 

State,   210,  n.;  Keeper  of  Great   Seal,  211 ;  his 

speech  analysed,  310. 
Finch,  Speaker,  his  conduct,  29  ;  flies,  42. 
Finch,  Col.,  in  Gerrard's  plot,  212,213. 
Fire  brace,  Henry,  notice  of,  86. 
Five  Members,  the,  46. 
Fleet,  revolt  of,  92. 

Fleetwood,  Lieut. -General,  at  Dunbar,  15G  ;  at  Wor- 
cester, 182  ;  DepiUy  for  Ireland,   190  ;  of  Council 

of  State,  210,  n.;  Cromwell's  letters  to,  211,  244  ; 

conduct  in  Ireland,  243  ;  against  title  of  King,  302. 
Fleming,  Sir  Oliver,  Master  of  Ceremonies,  114. 
Fleming,  Adjutant,  notice  of  70;  killed,  89. 
Forster,  John,  on  Cromwell,  15. 
Fortescue,  Major-Gen.,  in  Jamaica,  249;  Cromwell's 

letter  to,  250;  death  of,  251. 
Fox,  George,  Quaker,  229 ;  and  Cromwell,  245,  322. 
Fox,  Somerset,  his  plot,  212, 213.  See  Gerard,  Vowel. 
France,  treaty  with,  248,  305. 
French  Revolution  compared  to  English,  74. 
Fuller's  Ephemeris  Parliamentaria,  29. 
Gainsborough  relieved,  51. 
Geddard  village,  murder  at,  170. 
Geddes,  Jenny,  and  her  stool,  38. 
Generals,   Major,  their  office,  241 ;  names  of,  247  ; 

withdrawn,  270. 
Germany,  Emperor  of,  Papist,  312. 
Gerrard's  plot,  212  ;  he  is  beheaded,  213. 
Gibbon's,  Major,  defeats  Royalists,  91. 
Gibson,  Bishop,  on  Cromwell,  14. 
Gillespie,  Rev.  Patrick,  interview  with  Cromwell, 

177. 
Glasgow,   Assembly   there,   41 ;  Cromwell  at,  165, 

177  ;  riot  in.  177. 
Glencairn's  rebellion  in  Highlands,  185. 
Gloucester  besieged,  52,  53  ;  relieved  by  Earl  Essex, 

53. 
Goddard,  Guibon,  in  Cromwell's  First  Parliament, 

214  ;  his  narrative  of,  221,  228. 
Goffe,  Major,  exhorts  at  "Windsor  Castle,  88 ;  is  at 

Dunbar,  157  ;  a  Major-Gen.,   247 ;    in  favour  of 

Kingship,  302. 
Goodman,  Bishop,  character  ef,  17. 
Goodson,    Vice-Admiral,  character  of,  249 ;  Ciom- 

well's  letter  to,  249. 
Goodwin,  Robert,  M.  P.,  sent  to  Charles  I.,  69. 
Goodwin,  Rev.  Thomas,  preaches  to  Parliament,  214. 
Goring,  Lord,  pardoned,  115. 
Grampian  Hills,  Charles  II.,  on,  164. 
Grantham.     See  Battle. 
Gray  of  Wark,  Lord,  commands  Eastern  Association, 

47. 
Grey  of  Groby,  Lord,  assists  in  Pride's  Purge,  110  ; 

in  prison,  240. 
Grimston,  Harbottle,  after  Restoration,  74. 
Grocers'  Hall,  dinner  at,  122. 
Grove,  Major,  beheaded,  240. 
Guildhall,  scens  at,  79. 
Guillams,  Capt.,  slain,  63. 
Guizot,  M.,  criticised,  61. 
Gustavus  the  Great  dies,  31. 

Guihry,  Rev.  James,  interview  with  Cromwell,  177. 
Hacker,  Col.,  at  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Ill  ;  routs 

Mosstroopers,  170,  171  ;  Cromwell's  letter  to,  171. 
Haddington,  Cromwell,  at,  155. 
Hailes,  Lord,  character  of,  176. 
Hall,  Bishop,  pamphlet  of,  42. 

Hamilton,  Duke  James,  flies  to  King,  53  ;  taken,  69. 
Hamilton,  Duke  William,  succeeds  his  brother,  114. 
Hammond,  Lieut-General,  summoned  by  Commons, 

75 ;  notice  of,  82. 


Hammond,  Col.  Robert,  at  Bristol  siege,  63,  64. 

Hammond,  Dr.  King's  chaplain,  82. 

Hampden,  John,  his  mother,  17. 

Ilampton-Court  Conference,  36.     See  Charles  I. 

Hapion  parishioners,  letter  concerning,  48,  49 

Harley,  Col.,  Presbyterian,  74. 

Harrington,  James,  author  of  Oceana,  86. 

Harris's  life  of  Cromwell,  36. 

Harrison,  Thomas,   notice    of,  16  ;  at  Basing  siege, 

67  ;  at  Preston,  96 ;  Major-General,   in  Scotland, 

115. 
Hartfell,    Lord,   in    Cromwell's   First    Parliament, 

214. 
Hartlib,  Samuel,  letter  on  dissolution  of  Cromwell's 

Second  Parliament,  319. 
Haselrig,  Sir  Arthur,  Governor  of  Newcastle,  103, 

104 ;    Cromwell's  letter  to,  152 ;    in  Cromwell's 

First    Parliament,   214 ;    opposed  to    Cromwell, 

228 ;  in  Cromwell's  Second  Parliament,  257  :  ex- 
cluded, 270  ;  re-admitted,  311. 
Haynes,  Col.,  Deputy  Major-Gen.,  247;  apprehends 

poet  Cleveland,  252. 
Heath,  James,  '  Carrion  Heath,'  on  Cromwell,  13. 
Henderson,  Sir  John,  renegade  Scot,  50. 
Henry,  Prince,  death  of,  20. 
Henshaw,  Major,  in  Gerrard's  plot,  212,  213. 
Herbert,  Col.,  at  Bristol  siege,  64 ;  in  Wales,  90. 
Herbert,  Lord,  afterwards   Duke   Beaufort,  175  j  in 

Cromwell's  First  Parliament,  214. 
Heroic  and  unheroic  ages,  34. 
Heroism,  Puritan,  9,  12. 
Hewit,  Dr.,  plot  and  execution  of,  319,  320. 
Hewson,  Col.,  in  Ireland,  140;  one  of  Cromwell's 

Lords,  308. 
Heylin,  lying  Peter,  31. 
Hill,  William,  notice  of,  99. 
Hills,  Henry,  printer  to  Protector,  231. 
HinchinbrookHouse,10  ;  sale  of,  25;  Charles  I.  at,  76. 
Hippesley,  Sir  John,  sent  to  Charles  I.,  69. 
Hispaniola,  failure  of  attack  on,  247. 
Historians,  character  of  good,  11  ;  labor  of,  12. 
History  of  Puritanism, its  difficulties,  10,  11. 
Histriomastix.     See  Prynne. 
Hobart,  Col.  Sir  Miles,  51. 
Hodgson,  Capt.,  character  of,  92 ;  in  Scots  War,  146; 

narrative  by,  147. 
Holborn,  General,  invites  Cromwell  to  Edinburgh, 

105  ;  at  Dunbar  battle,  154,  n. 
Holland  House,  79. 

Holland,  Earl,  condemned,  114;  executed,  115. 
Hollar,  Wenceslaus,  taken  at  Bassing,  67. 
Holies,  Denzil,  holds  down  the  Speaker,  29 ;  impfi- 

soned,  29  ;  Presbyterian,  175  ;  a  leader  in  Parlia- 
ment, 75.     See  Members  Eleven. 
Holmby,  Charles  I.  at,  72,  76. 
Homer's  Iliad,  10. 
Hopton,  Sir  Ralph,  character  of,  65. 
Horse,  wooden,  described,  117. 
Horton,  Col.,  defeats  Welsh,  89;  dies,  104. 
Hothams,  treachery  of  the;  50  ;  executed,  73. 
Howard,  Col.,  in   Little   Parliament,   196  ;  attends 

Cromwell  to  Parliament,  214 ;  one  of  Cromwell's 

Lords,  308. 
Howlet,  Dr.,  tutor  to  Cromwell,  21. 
Hull,  Governors  of,  81. 
Hume  Castle  besieged,  170. 

Hungary,  King  of.  Papist,  311.  t 

Hungerford,   Amhony,   Royalist,   191;    Cromwelllt' 

letter  to,  192. 

Sir  Edward,  notice  of,  191. 

Henry,  M.  P.,  notice  of,  191. 

Huniingdon  described,  5"? 

Huntly,  Marquis,  for  Charles  II.,  164. 

Hurry,  Col.  Sir  John,  wounded  at  Preston,  94;  takca 

with  Montrose,  and  executed,  97. 
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Harsley,  described,  83. 
Haret  Castle,  Charles  I.  at,  110. 
Hutchinson,  Colonel,  Governor  of  Nottingham,  107. 
Hyde,  Mr.     See  Lord  Clarendon. 
Hyde  Park.  Army  near,  79 ;  accident  to  Cromwell  in, 
229. 


impropriations.  Lay,  meaning  oF,  20.     See  Feoffees 
Inchiquin,  Lord,  assaults  Carrick,  136. 
Inchgarvie  taken,  179,  ISO. 
Incumbrance,  Parliamentary  defining  of,  298. 
Independents  and  Presbyterians,  71,  74. 
Indies,  West,  expedition  to,  failed,  246. 
Ingoldsby,  Col.,  at  Bristol  siege,  64. 
Lmes,  Lieut.-Col.,  taken,  97. 
Instrument  of  Government,  the,  207  ;  new,  276. 
Inverness  Citadel,  built  by  Cromwell,  186. 
Ireland,  state  of,  in  1649,  125. 

Ireton,  Commissary-General,  at  Bristol  siege,  163 ; 
character  of,  71 ;  examined  by  Commons,  75  j  in 
Ireland,  123  ;  Deputy  in  Ireland,  143 ;  dies  in  Ire 
land,  143  ;  character  of,  190. 
Ireton,  Widow,  marries  Fleetwood,  100. 

Mrs.,  Cromwell's  letter  to,  71. 

Alderman,  in  Little  Parliament,  196 ;  of  Cus- 
toms Committee,  206. 
Irish,  Massacre  in  1641,  45 ;  Charles  I.  sends  for 
Army  of,  54;  Papists  found  in  arms  in  England  to 
be  hanged,  55 ;  forces  go  abroad,  142 ;  Puritan 
settlement,  143. 
Ironsides,  Cromwell's,  described,  53. 
Jaffray,  Provost,  at  Dunbar  battle,  155,  at  Edinburgh, 
168 ;  a  Quaker,  Jcc,  172 ;  in  Little  Parlia.,  196. 
Jamaica  island,  taken,  24S. 

James  I.,  King,  visits  Hinchinbrook,  19  ;  a  theolo- 
gian, 20  ;  his  falling  off,  20 ;  returns  to  Scotland, 
21  ;  his  miscalculations,  24  ;  dies,  28. 
Jedburgh.     See  Geddard. 

Jenner,  Robert,  M.  P.,  notice  of,  106, 107  j  Crom- 
well's letter  to,  107. 
Jephson,  Governor  of  Bandon,  137. 
Jesuit  stabs  Henry  IV.,  38.     See  Papist. 
Jesuit  practices  in  England,  217. 
Jews  endeavor  to  settle  in  England,  252. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  his  hypochondria,  24. 
Johnston,   Archibald,    Lord   Register  of  Scotland, 

Cromwell's  letter  to,  176  ;  account  of,  176. 
Jones,  Inigo,  taken  at  Bassing,  67. 

Col.  Michael,  occupies  Dublin,  79 ;  routs  Irish 

at  Dungan  Hill,  79  ;  routs  Ormond's  army,  123 ; 
Cromwell's  letter  to,  79  ;  dies,  137. 

Col.  John,  regicide,  79. 

Col.  Philip,  in  Council  of  State,  210,  n. 

Quartermaster  Samuel,  notice  of,  90. 

Joyce,  Comet,  carries  off  the  King,  76  ;  Lieut.-Col., 
imprisoned,  211. 

Keinton  fight.     See  Battle  Edgehill. 

Kelsey,  Col.,  a  Major-General,  247. 

Kent  in  insurrection,  85,  89,  90. 

Ker,  Col.  Gilbert,  interview  with,  150 ;  at  Glasgow, 

163;  in  Scots  Army,  164;  Remonstrance  by,  166; 

his  forces  routed,  166. 
Ker,  Earl  Somerset.     See  Overbury. 

Sir  William,  notice  of,  102. 

Kilkenny  Castle  taken,  138  ;  Irish  at,  144 

Killing  no  murder,  27,  n. 

Kimber,  Rev.,  on  Cromwell,  14. 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  with  the  Five  Members,  46.     See 

Mandevil,  Manchester. 
King  Street,  Cromwell  lives  in,  88. 
Kingship,  Oliver  Cromwell's,  276,  277,  279,  288; 

he  refuses  it,  342 
Kingston,  insurrection  at,  92. 
Kirkcudbright,  Lord,  invites  Cromwell  to  Edinburgh, 

105. 


Knyvett,  Thomas,  Cromwell's  letter  to,  48,  taken  at 
Lowestoffe,  50. 


Ladies  taken  at  Naseby,  60 ;  at  Basing  House,  66, 

67. 
Lambert,  General,  describ»d,  76  ;  in  the  North,  90; 
at  Edinbui^h.  105;  at  Pontefract,  111;  Major-Ge- 
neral in  Scots  War,  146;  skirmishes  with  the 
Scots,  146,  147 ;  routs  Col.  Ker,  166 ;  routs  Gen- 
eral Brown  at  Linlithgow,  179  ;  at  Worcester  bat- 
tle, 182 ;  in  the  Highlands,  185 ;  of  Council  of 
State,  210,  «. ;  a  Majoi-General  of  counties,  247 ; 
against  title  of  King,  302  ;  dismissed,  302. 
Lammermoor  Hills  described,  152  ;  Scots  Army  at, 

152. 
Lancashire  Committee,  Cromwell's  letter  to,  93. 
Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  joins  ScoU,  90 ;  escapes, 

107. 
Laud,  William,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  21 ;  finds 
no  religion  in  Scotland,  22  ;  persecutions  by,  25  ; 
inclined  to  Popery,  2S  ;  Parliament  intends  to  ac- 
cuse, 28  ;  accompanies  Charles  I.  to  Scotland,  31  ; 
roots  out  Feoffees,  31 ;  is  in  the  Tower,  42,  46  ; 
beheaded,  73. 
Lauderdale,  Earl,  taken  at  Worcester,  184 ;  incident 

to,  in  London,  184. 
Laughem,  Major-Gen.,  revolts,  89;  condemned  to 
death,  115. 

Lieut.-Col.,  shot,  141. 

Law,  Reform  of,  190,  192,  ai8. 
Lawrence,  Col.  Henry,  of  Council  of  State,  210,  n. 
Lea  Hamlet,  described,  52, 
Lecturers,  running,  described,  25, 37. 
Lehunt,  Col.,  commissioned,  91. 
Liecester  taken  and  retaken,  61. 
Leith  Citadel  built  by  Cromwell,  186. 
Leland's  Itinerary,  IS. 
Lemon,  Mr.,  classified  Records,  114. 
Lenthail,  Hon.  William,  Speaker,  Cromwell's  lettfera 
to,  60,  63,  65,  66,  80,  95,  103,  105,  122,  127,  129, 
132,  134,  135,  137,   138,  140,  155,  166,  170,  179, 
180, 183 ;  Conference  at  his  house,  189  ;  unseated, 
195;  in  Cromwell's  First  Parliameni,  214  ;  against 
Law  Reform,  241  ;  one  of  Cromwell's  Lords,  308. 
Lesley,  Alexander,  Fieldmarshal,  at  Dunss  Law,  41 ; 
Earl  of  Leven,  enters  England  with  Scots  Army  in 
1644,  54  ;  at  Marston  Moor,  55  ;  cannonades  the 
Hamihon  Engagers  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  98 ; 
entenains  Cromwell  at  dinner,  lO.** ;  at  Alyth,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  185. 
Lesley,  General  David,  extinguishes  Montrose,  68  ; 
at  head  of  Kirk  Party,  98 ;  dines  with  Cromwell, 
105  ;  General  of  Scots,  148  ;  his  caution,  149;  let- 
ter to  Cromwell,  149 ;  Cromwell's  letters  to,  150, 
171  ;  and  the  English  soldier  at  Dunbar,  153. 
Letters  of  Oliyer  Cromwell.     One  abstracted,  25 ; 
how  to  read  them,  32 ;  corrections  of  originals,  33. 

—  i.  To  Mr.  Siorie  (St.  Ives,  11  Jan.,  1635),  36. 

—  ii.  —  Mrs.  St.  John  (Ely,  13  Oct.,  1638).  39. 

—  iii.  — Mr.  Willingham  (London,  Feb.,  1640),  41. 

—  iv.  —  R.  Barnard,  Esq.   (Huntingdon,  23  Jan., 
1642),  48. 

—  V.  —  T.  Knyvett,  Esq.  (Norfolk,  Jan.,  1642),  48. 

—  vi.  —  Unknown  (Grantham,  13  May,  1643),  50. 

—  vii.  —  Cambridge   Committee,   (Huntingdon  31 
July,  1643),  51. 

—  viii.  —  Col.  Walton  (Yoric,  5  July,  1644)  55. 

—  Lx.  —  SirT.  Fairfax  (Salisbury,  9  April,  1645),  58. 

—  X.  —  Governor  R.  Burgess  (Farringdon,  29  April, 
1645),  58. 

—  xi.  —  the  same,  same  date,  .58. 

—  xii.  —  Sir  T.   Fairfax   (Huntingdon,    4  Jane, 
1645),  -59. 

xiii.  —  Hon.  W.  Lenthail  (Harboroogh,  14  June, 
1645),  60. 
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—  xiv.  —  Sir  T.  Fairfax  (Sliaftesbury,  4  Aug., 
Iflir)),  62. 

—  XV.  — Hon.W.Lenthall  (Bristol.H  Sept.,1645),63. 

—  xvi.  —  the  same  (Winchester,  6  Oct.,  1645),  65. 

—  xvii.  — the  same  (Basingstoke,14  Octt.,1645),  66. 

—  xvlii.  --  Sir  T.  Fairfax  (Wallop,16  Oct., 1045),  67. 

—  xix.  —  the  same  (London,  31  July,  1646),  69. 

—  XX.  —  the  same  (London,  10  Aug.,  1646),  69. 

—  xxi.  —  J.  Rushworth,  Esq.  (London,  26  Aug., 
1046),  70. 

—  xxii.  —  Sir  T.  Fairfax  (London,  0  Oct.,  1646),  70. 

—  xxiii.  —  Mrs.  Ireton  (London,  25  Oct.,  1646),  71. 

—  xxiv.  —  Sir  T.  Fairfax  (London,  21Dec.,  1646),  71. 

—  XXV.  —  the  same,  (London  11  Mar.,  1646),  72. 

—  xxvi.  —  the  same,  (London,  19  Mar.,  1046),  73. 

—  xxvii.  —  Col.  Jones  (Putney,  14  Sept.,  1647),  79. 

—  xxviii.  —  Sir  T.  Fairfax  (Putney,13  Oct.,1647),80. 

—  xxix.  —  the  same  (Putney,  22  Oct.,  1647),  SO. 

—  XXX.  —  Hon.  W.  Lenlhall  (Hampton-court,  11 
Nov.  1647),  81. 

—  xxxi.  —  Col.  Walley  (Putney,  Nov.,  1647),  82. 

—  xxxii.  —  Col.  Hammond  (London,3  Jan. ,1647),  83. 

—  xxxiii.  — Col.  Norton  (London,22  Feb.,1647),83. 

—  xxxiv.  — SirT.  Fairfax  (London,7Mar.,1047),84. 

—  XXXV.  — Col.  Norton  (Farnham,28Mar.,1647),85. 

—  xxxvi.  —  the  same  (London,  3  April,  1648),  85. 

—  xxxvii.  —  Col.  Hammond  (London,  6  April, 
1648),  86. 

—  xxxviii.  —  Major  Saunders  (Pembroke,  17  June, 
1648),  89. 

—  xxxix.  —  Lord  Fairfax  (Pembroke,  28  June, 
1648),  90. 

—  xl.  —  Lancashire  Committee  (Preston,  17  Aug., 
1648),  93. 

—  xli.  —  Hon.  W.  Lenthall  ("Warrington,  20  Aug., 
1648),  95. 

—  xlii.  —  Lord  Wharton  (near  Knaresborough,  2 
Sept.,  1638),  99. 

—  xliii.  —  Lord  Fairfax  (BerwickllSept.,1648),  100. 

—  xliv.  —  Marquis  Argyle  and  the  well-afiected  Lords 
now  in  arms  in  Scotland  (near  Berwick,  16  Sept., 
1648),  100. 

—  xlv.  —  Committee  of  Estates  (near  Berwick,  16 
Sept.,  1648),  101. 

—  xlvi. —  EarlLoudon(Cheswick,18Sept.,1648),101. 

—  xlvii.  — Committee  of  Estates  (Norham,  21  Sept., 
1648),  103. 

—  xlviii  —  Hon.  W.  Lenthall  (Berwick,'2  Oct.  1048) 
103. 

—  xlix.  Lord  Fairfax  (Berwick,  2  Oct.,  1648),  104. 
•^  1.  —  Committee  of  Estates  (Edinburgh,  5  Oct., 

1648),  104. 

—  li.  Hon.  W.  Lenthall  (Dalhousie,9  Oct.,1648,)105. 

—  lii. Governor  Morris(Pontefract,9  Nov. ,1648,)  106. 

—  liii.  —  Jenner  and  Ashe  (Knottingley,  near  Pon- 
tefract,  20  Nov.,  1648,)  107. 

—  liv.  Lord  Fairfax,  Knottingley, 20  Nov., 1648,)  108. 

—  Iv.  Col.Hammond(Knottingley,25Nov.,1648,)108. 

—  Ivi.  Rev.  Robinson  (London,  1  Feb.,  1648,)  113. 

—  Ivii.  R.  Mayor,  Esq., (London,  12  Feb.,1648,)  113. 

—  Iviii.  the  same  (London,  20  Feb.,  1648,)  114. 

—  lix.  the  same  (London,  8  March,  1048,)  115. 

—  Ix.  Dr.  Love  (London,  14  March,  1648,)  115. 

—  Ixi.  R.  Mayor,  Esq.  (London,  14  Mar.,  1648.)  116. 

—  Ixii.  the  same  (London,  25  Mar.,  1649,)  117. 

—  Ixiii.  the  same  (London,  30  Mar.,  1049,)  117. 

—  Ixiv.  the  same  (London,  6  April,  1649,)  118. 

—  Ixv.  the  same  (London,  15  April,  1649,)  118. 

—  lxxvi.Hon.W.Lenthall,(London,10July,1649,)122. 

—  Ixvii.  R.  Mayor,  Esq.  (Bristol,  19  July,1649,)123. 

—  Ixviii.  the  same(Milford  Haven,13Aug.,1649,)123. 

—  Ixix.  Mrs.  D.  Cromwell  (Milford  Haven,  13  Aug., 
1649,)  124. 

—  Ixx.  President  Bradshaw  (Dublin,  16  Sept.,  1649,) 
127 


—  Ixxi.  the  Hon.W.Lenthall  (Dublin,  17Sept.,1649.y 
127. 

—  Ixxii.  the  same  (Wexford,  14  Oct.,  1649,)  129. 

—  Ixxiii.  Governor  Taaf  (Ross,  17  Oct.,  1649,)  131, 
Letter  Ixxiv.  To  the  same  (Ross,  19  Oct.,  1649),  131. 

—  Ixxv.  —  the  same,  sami'  date,  132. 

—  l.vxvi.  —  the  same,  same  date,  132. 

—  Ixxvii.  —  Hon.    W.    Lentbal    (Ross,    25    Oct., 
1649),  132 

—  Ixxviii.  —  R.  Mayor,  Esq.  (Ross,  13  Nov.,  1649), 
133 

—  Ixxix.  —  Hon.    W.    Lenlhall   (Ross,    14    Nov., 
1049),  134. 

—  Ixxx.  —  the  same  (Waterford,  Nov.,  1649),  135 

—  Ixxxi.  —  the  same  (Cork,  19  Dec,  1649),  137. 

—  Ixxxii.  —  the  same  (Castletown,  15  Feb.,  1649,V 
138. 

—  Ixxxiii.  —  President  Bradshaw  (Cashel,  5  March, 
1649),  140. 

—  Ixxxiv.  —  Hon.  W.  Lenthall   (Carrick,  2  April, 
16-50),  140. 

—  Ixxxv.  —  R.  Mayor  Esq.  (Carrick,  2  April,  1650), 
142. 

—  Ixxxvi.     To  R  Mayor,  Esq.   (Alnwick,  17  July, 
1650),  146. 

—  Ixxxvii.  —  President  Bradshaw  (Musselburgh,  30 
July,  1650),  147. 

—  Ixxxviii.  —  Committee  of  Estates  (Musselburgh, 
3  Aug.,  1050),  148. 

—  Ixxxix.  —  Gen.  Lesley  (Camp  at  Pentland  Hills,^ 
14  Aug.,  1650)  150. 

—  xc.  —  Council  of  State  (Musselburgh,  30  Aug., 
1650),  151. 

—  xci.  —  Sir  A.  Haselrig  (Dunbar,  2  Sept.,  1650), 
152. 

—  xcii.  —  Hon.    W.    Lenthall   (Dunbar,   4   Sept., 
1050),  155. 

—  xciii.  —  President  Bradshaw  (Dunbar,  4  Sept., 
1050),  157. 

—  xciv.  —  Mrs.    E.    Cromwell   (Dunbar,   4   Sept., 
1050),  158. 

—  xcv.  —  R.  Mayor,  Esq.  (Dunbar,  4  Sept.,  1650), 
158. 

—  xcvi.  —  Governor  Dundas  (Edinburgh,  9  Sept., 
1650),  159. 

—  xcvii. — the  same  (Edinburgh,  12  Sept.,   1650), 
160. 

—  xcviii.  —  President    Bradshaw   (Edinburgh,    25 
Sept.,  1650),  162. 

— xcix. —  Committee  of  Estates  (Linlithgow,  9  Oct., 
1650),  164. 

—  c.  — Hon.  W.  Lenthall  (Edin.,4Dec.,  1650),  166. 

—  ci.  —  Governor   Dundas    (Edinburgh,    12    Dec. 
1050),  107. 

—  cii.  —  to  the  same,  same  date,  167. 

—  ciii.  —  the  same  (Edinburgh,  13  Dec,  1650),  168. 

—  civ.  —  the  same  (Edinburgh,  14  Dec,  1650),  168 

—  cv.  —  the  same,  same  date,  108. 

—  cvi.  —  the  same  (Edinburgh,  18  Dec,  1650),  169. 

—  cvii.  —  the  same,  same  date,  169. 

—  cviii.  —  Hon.  W.  Lenthall  (Edinburgh,  24  Dec, 
1650),  170. 

—  cix.  —  Col.  Hacker  (Edinburgh,  25  Dec,  1650), 
171.     ■ 

—ex.  —Gen.  Lesley  (Edinburgh,  17  Jan.,  1650,)  171. 

—  cxi.  —  Committee   of   Estates  (Edinburgh,    17 
Jan.,  1650),  173. 

—  cxii.  —  Committee  of  Army  (Edinburgh,  4  Feb., 
1650),  173. 

—  cxiii.  —  President    Bradshaw    (Edinburgh,    24 
March,  1650),  174. 

cxiv.  — Mrs.  E.  Cromwell  (Edinburgh,  12  April, 
1651),  175. 

—  cxv.  —  Hon.  A.  Johnston  (Edinburgh,  J  2  April. 
1651),  176. 
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-  cxvi.  —  Mre.  E.  Cromwell  (Edinburgh,  3  May,  j 
1651),  178.  I 

-  cxvii.  —  Hon.  W.  Lenthall  (Linlithgow,  21  July, 
16.51),  179. 

-  cxviii.  —  President  Bradshaw  (Dundas,  24  July. 
16-51),  179. 

-  c.xix.  —  th«  same  (Linlithgow,  26  July,  1651). 
179. 

-  c\x.  —  R.  Mayor,  Esq.   (Burntisland,  23   July, 
1651),  180. 

-  ci-xi.  —  Hon.  W.  Lenthall  (Burntisland,  29  July, 
1651),  ISO. 

-  cxxii.  —  the  same  Leith,  4  Aug.,  1651),  181. 

-  cxxiii.  —  the    same    (near  Worcester,   3   Sept., 
1651),  183. 

-  cxxi V.  —  the  same  (Worcester,  4  Sept.,  1651),183. 
-cxxv.  —  Rev.  J.  Cotton  (London,  2  Oct.,  1651,) 

188. 

-  cxivi.  —  Mr.  Hungerford  (L«ndon,   30th  July, 
1652),  191. 

■  cxxvii.  —  Mr.  Parker  (Whitehall,  23  April,  1653), 
195. 

-  cxxviii.  —  Committee  of  Customs,   (Whitehall, 
Oct.  1653),  206. 

-  cxxix.  —  H.  Weston,  Esq.  (Whitehall,  16  Nov., 
1653,)  206. 

-  cxxx.  —  R.  Mayor,   Esq.,    (Whitehall,  4    May, 
1654,)  211. 

•  cxxxi.  —  Lord   Fleetwood  (Whitehall,  16   May, 
16^,)  211. 

-  cxxxii.  To  CoL  Alured  (Whitehall,  16  May,  1654,) 
212. 

-  cxxxiii.  —  Sir   T.    Rymer  (Whitehall,   5   July, 
16-54,)  213. 

-  cxxxiv.  —  R.  Bennet,  Esq.  (Whitehall,  12  Jan., 
1654,)  -230. 

-  cxxxv.  —  Captain   Crook   (Whitehall,   20   Jan., 
1654,)  231. 

-  exxxvi.  —  Gen.  Blake  (Whitehall,  13  June,  1655,) 
242. 

-  cxxxviu  —  Lord  Fleetwood  (Whitehall,  22  June, 
1555,)  244. 

-  cx.xxviii.  —  Gen.    BIak«   (Whitehall,    30    July, 
1655,)  245. 

-  cxxxix.  —  the  same  (Whitehall,  13  Sept.,  1655,) 
240. 

-  cxl.  —  Maryland   CommLssioners  (Whitehall,  13 
Sept.,  1655,)  246. 

-  cxli.  —  Gen.   Goodson  (Whitehall,  Oct.,  1655,) 
249. 

-  exiii.  —  D.  Serle,  Esq.  (Whitehall,  Oet.  165-5,) 
250. 

-  cxliii.  —  Gen.  Fortescua  (Whitehall,  Nov.,  1655,) 
25). 

-  cxliv.  —  Henry  Cromwell  (Whitehall,  2l8t.  Nov., 
1655,)  251. 

-  cxiv.  —  Gen.    Blake   and  Montague  (Whitehall, 
2Sih  April,  1656,)  253. 

-  cxlvi.  —  the  same  (Whitehall,  6  May,  1656.)  2-S4. 

-  cxlvii.  —  Rich.  Cromwell  (Whitehall,  29  May, 
1656,)  255. 

-cxlviLi.  —  Hen.  Cromwell  (Whitehall,  26  Aug. 
1656,)  257. 

-  cxiix.  —   Mayor  of    Newcastle   (Whitehall,   18 
Dec.  1656.)  270. 

-  cl.  —  Cardinal  Mazarin  (Whitehall,  26  Dec,  1656,) 
271. 

-  c!i  —  Parliament   (Whitehall,   25   Dec,  1656,) 
275. 

-clii. —   —  Gen.   Blake    (Whitehall,    10    June, 
1657  )  303. 

-  cfiii.  — Gen.  Montague  (Whitehall,  11  Aug.  1657,) 
304. 

-  cliv.  —  J.  Dunch,  Esq.  (Hampton  Court,  27  Aug., 
1657.)  305. 


—  civ.  —  G«n.  Montague  (Hampton  Court,  30  Aug. 
1657,)  305. 

Letter  clvi.  To  Sir  W.  Lockhard  (Whitehall,  31 
Aug.,  1657,)  306. 

^-clvii.  — the  same,  same  date,  306. 

Levellers  described,  306,  119,  120;  Arnold  shot,  32; 
routed  at  Burford,  121. 

Liberton,  Lord,  killed  at  Dunbar,  156. 

Liberty  of  the  people,  34. 

Lilbum,  Col.  Robert,  routs  Earl  Derby,  181 ;  depity 
Major-General,  247. 

Lisle,  Sir  Greorge,  shot,  93 

Livingston,  Rev.  James,  notice  of  by  Cromwell, 
166 ;  his  descendants,  167. 

Lloyd,  Capt.,  sent  to  General,  Blake  and  Montague, 
2-52. 

Lockhart,  Col.  Sir  William,  wounded  at  Preston, 
94 ;  Ambassador  to  France,  271 ;  Cromwell's  let- 
ters to,  306  ;  notice  of,  305 

Lockyer,  Trooper,  shot,  120. 

London  City  petitions  for  Parliament,  41 ;  for  Re- 
form of  Bishops,  42. 

Loudon,  Chancellor,  in  danger,  41 ;  Character  of, 
102;  Cromwell's  letter  to,  101. 

Love,  Rev.  Christopher,  notice  of,  154 ;  his  trea- 
son, 115;  condemned,  173;  executed,  182. 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  shot,  98. 

Ludlow,  General,  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  14  ;  Crom- 
well's remark  to,  75  ;  notes  Cromwell's  ill  success, 
87;  at  trial  of  Charles  I.,  Ill  ;  Council  of  State, 
112  ;  Deputy  of  Ireland,  143  ;  Cromwell's  conver- 
sation with,  145  ;  and  Cromwell,  scene  with  189 ; 
Republican,  lives  in  Essex,  252. 

Lumsden,  Col  ,  killed  at  Dunbar,  157. 

Lnnsford,  CoL,  described,  45. 

Lydcot,  Col.,  at  Linlithgow  fight,  179. 

Lyttleton,  Lord,  his  running  off  with  Great  Seal,  174. 

Mace  of  the  Commons,  the,  a  bauble,  195. 

Mackworth,  Col.,  in  Council  of  State,  210,  n ;  account 
of,  256,  n. 

Maidstone  fight,  90. 

Maidston,  John,  on  Cromwell  114,  account  of  Crom- 
well's death,  324,  &:c. 

Mainwaring  censured,  28. 

Major-Generals,  the,  246  ;  list  of,  247,  abolished, 270. 

Malevrer,  Lord,  Royalist,  240. 

Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  learned  Jew,  252. 

Manchester,  Earl,  Sargeant- Major  Associated  Coaa. 
ties,  52  ;  quarrels  with  Cromwell,  56,  57  ;  one  of 
Cromwell's  Lord's,  308. 

Mandevil,  Lord,  dispute  with  Cromwell,  43.  See 
Manchester,  Earl. 

Manning,  Mr.,  spy,  240. 

Mauton,  Mr.,  preaches  at  Installation,  304. 

Mardike  taken,  306. 

Marston  Moor.     Set  Battle. 

Marton,  Henry,  M.  P.,  of  Conncil  of  State,  112; 
character  of,  187  ;  a  lewd  liver,  194. 

Masham  family,  notice  of,  39. 

Sir  William,  in  Cromwell's  Frst  Parliament, 


214. 

Massey,  Gen.,  how  to  be  employed;  69;  forces  dis- 
banded, 70  ;  character  of^  70  ;  enlists  soldiers,  78  ; 
pnrgfd  by  Pride,  177  ;  with  Scots,  179 ;  wounded 
at  Worcester,  182. 

Mathews,  Col.,  delinquent,  107. 

Maurice,  Prince,  drowned,  133. 

Maynard,  Mr.,  one  of  Cromwell's  Lord's,  308. 

Mayor,  Richard,  Esq.,  character  of,  83 ;  letters  from 
Cromwell  to,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  123, 
134,  142,  146,  1-53,  ISO ,  in  Little  Parliament, 
211;  of  Customs  Committee,  205;  in  Council  of 
State.  206,  n.,   210,  «. 

Mazario,  Giulio,  Cardinal,  policy  of,  271 ;  Cromwel!'a 
letter  to,  273  ;  opinion  of  Cromwell,  306. 
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Meg,  Muckle,  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  «.  170. 

Members,  the  Five,  46  ;  the  Eleven,  73;  accused  by 
Arniy,  78  ;  names  of,  78,  n. ;  last  appearance  of,  7S. 

Middlelon,  Gen.,  at  Preston  light,  92;  for  Charles 
II.,  1G5;  Rebellion  in  Highlands,  185. 

Mildmay,  Sir  Henry,  quarrels  with  Lord  Wharton,  98. 

Militia  Ordinance  of.  46. 

Milton,  John,  his  burial,  entry  of,  23 ;  notice  of, 
110  ;  pamphlets,  42;  Sir  H.  Vane  friend  of,  187; 
blind,  and  Latin  Secretary,  209,  243. 

State  Papers  criticised,  210. 

Ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  Cromwell,  158 — 162. 

Model,  New,  of  the  Army,  56,  57,  60. 

Monarchy,  Fifth,  described,  217,  n.  ;  plot,  279. 

Monk,  Col.  George,  in  the  Tower,  54  ;  in  Ireland, 
80;  in  Scots  war,  146,  156  ;  at  Edingburgh  169; 
made  Lieut. -General  of  Ordnance,  187 ;  sent  to 
Stirling,  176;  storms  Dundee,  181;  Army  muti- 
nous, 230 

Monopoly  of  soap,  &c..  29. 

Monroe,  Gen.,  in  Scots  Army,  91 ;  his  motions,  98; 
rejected  at  Edinburgh,  100. 
Montagu,  Dr.,  censured,  28. 

Montague  family,  26. 

Lord,  a  Puritan,  25. 

(Earl  Sandwich,)  Colonel  of  the  Parliament 

foot,  59. 

Montgomery,  Major-General  in  Scots  Army,  148,  n. 
106. 

Montrose,  Earl  in  Scots  Army,  41  ;  routed  in  Scot- 
land, 68  ;  ill  success  of,  145. 

Moray  House,  Edinburgh,  Cromwell  at,  104. 

Mordington,  Cromwell  at,  146  ;  incident  at,  147. 

Morgan,  Mr.,  to  be  taken,  89. 

Morris,  Gov.  of  Pomfret  Castle,  106;  Cromwell's 
letter  to,  lOG. 

Mosstroopers,  Watt  and  Augustin,  165 ;  routed  by 
Col.  Hacker,  171. 

Munster  for  Parliament,  137. 

Musical  entertainment  at  Cromwell's,  274. 

Naseby  described,  59.     See  Battle. 

Neil,  Bishop,  and  Popery,  28  ;  Parliament  about  to 

accuse,  29. 
Newcastle,    Earl,   helps  the  King,  46 ;  his   Popish 

Army,  50  ;   state  of  in  1643;  52;- besieges  Hull, 

53  ;  retires  disgusted,  56. 
Newcastle,  Mayor  of,  Cromwell's  letter  to,  270. 
Newport,  negotiations  at,  104. 

Norton,  Col.  Richard,  serves  under  Earl  Manches- 
ter, 52  ;  notice  of,  83,  85. 
Nottingham,  Charles  L,  erects  his  standard  at,  182. 
Noy,  Attorney,  conduct  of  in  1632,  31 ;  his  advemce- 

ment,  death,  and  dissection,  32. 
Oblivion  and  remembrance,  11. 
OKicers,  one  hundred  remonstrate  with  Cromwell  on 

Kingship,  276  ;  petition  of,  on  Kingship,  302. 
Oldenburg,  Duke,  his  present  to  Cromwell,  229. 
O'Neil,  Henry,  joins  Ormond,  133. 

Hugh,  Gov.  of  Clonmel,  143. 

Ordinance  of  Militia.     See  Militia. 

Self-denying,  56,  57. 

Ormond;  Earl,  Iiish  levied  by,  70;  character  of  79  ; 

strong  in  Ireland,  114. 
Otley,  Col.,  at  disbandingof  Rump,  195. 
Overbnry  poisoned,  21. 
Overton,  Col.,  Gov.  of  Hull,  81 ;  in  Scots  War,  146, 

irjft. 
Owen,  Col.  Sir  John,  delinquent,  107. 
■  Dr.,  in   Cromwell's   First   Parliament,  214 ; 

preaches  to  Second  Parliament,  258. 
O.xford,  Charles  I.,  at,  51 ;  Cromwell  feasted,  &c., 

at,  122. 
Pack,  Sir  Christopher,  motion  by,  276. 
Pamphlets  on  Civil  War,,  King's,  9,  42. 


Pap«r,  blotting,  not  in  use,  72,  n. 

Papists,  to  be  hanged,  56  ;  cruelties  in  Ireland,  130, 
against  Protestants,  311,  312. 

Parker,  Mr.,  Cromwell,s  letter  to,  196. 

Parliament,  Third,  of  Charles  I.,  26  ;  is  Puritan,  26; 
its  Petition  of  Right,  27  ;  doings  of,  27  ;  Alured's 
letter  about,  27  ;  prorogued,  28 ;  dissolved  29 ; 
holds  down  the  Speaker,  29  ;  conduct  after,  29 ; 
Short,  summoned  1640,  41  ;  dissolved,  41  :  Long, 
summoned  3d  Nov.,  1640,  41 ;  sketch  of,  41  ;  votes 
against  Bishops,  42  ;  secures  the  Militia,  44  ;  grand 
Petition  of,  45  ;  Charles  1.  attempts  to  seize  Five 
Members,  46 ;  goes  to  City  for  refuge,  46 ;  how 
it  raises  army,  46  ;  affairs  in  July,  1643,  52  :  takes 
the  Scots  Covenant,  Sept.,  1643,  53;  affairs  in 
1644,  56  ;  disagreement  of  Generals,  56  ;  aflairs 
prosper,  68  ;  new  Members  elected  (Recruiters), 
68  ;  Army  turns  on  it,  73  ;  declares  against  Army, 
74  ;  number  of  Members  in  1648,  85  (see  Mem- 
bers) ;  purged  by  Pride,  HI;  new  one  to  be 
elected,  193 ;  difficulties  in  choosing,  193 : 
Little  summons  for,  196  ;  members  of,  196  ;  meets 
4th  July,  1653,  241 ;  failure  of,  205  ;  doings  and 
resignation  of,  206,  207 :  First  Protectorate,  as- 
sembles 3d  Sept-,  1654,  215 ;  unsuccessful,  221 ; 
signs  the  Recognition,  22S ;  doings  of,  228,  dis- 
solved, 229:  Second  Protectorate,  assembles  17th 
Sept.,  1656,  239;  doings  in  Sindercomb's  plot, 
257 ;  doings  of,  273 ;  offers  Cromwell  title  of 
King,  273,  &c. ;  presses  him  to  accept  the  title, 
276  ;  second  session  of,  279 ;  the  two  Houses  dis- 
agree, 311 ;  dissolved,  287. 

Pass,  form  of,  in  1649,  113. 

Paul's,  St.,  Cathedral,  a  horseguard,  120  ;  Cross  in- 
scribed, 29. 

Peak,  Sir  Robert,  taken  at  Basing,  66. 

Pembroke  besieged  by  Cromwell,  89. 

Penn,  Admiral,  sails  with  the  fleet,  229;  sent  to 
the  Tower,  246,  248. 

Quaker,  248. 

Penruddock,   Col.,  in   arms,   240;  beheaded,  240. 

Peters,  Rev.  Hugh,  chaplain  of  train,  59  ;  secretary 
to  Cromwell,  66  ;  his  narrative  of  Basing,  66 ;  at 
Putney,  79 ;  at  Pembroke,  91 ;  in  Ireland,  123  ; 
Cromwell  to  be  King,  185. 

Petition  of  Right,  27  ;  altered,  28. 

London,  41,  75 ;  Surrey,  90. 

— And  Advice  of  Parliament,  276. 

Phayer,  Col.,  at  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Ill ;  at 
Cork,  134. 

Piccadilly,  derivation  of,  301. 

Pickering,  Sir  Gilbert,  in  Council  of  State,  206,  n. 

Piedmont,  persecution  in,  242,  243. 

Pierrepont,  Mr.,  and  Cromwell  on  Kingship,  283 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  1536,  17. 

Pinkerton's  stories  of  Cromwell,  value  of,  165. 

Plague,  Army  escapes,  in  1645,  64. 

Plot,  Gunpowder,  20 ;  Waller's,  52 ;  of  Army,  44  ; 
by  Rev.  C.  Love,  Vc,  178. 

Politics  and  Religion  in  1642,  48. 

Pontefract,  Cromwell  at,  106. 

Popery  in  1623,  24  ;  images  of,  destroyed,  51. 

Pope  Alexander  VII.,  Cromwell's  opinion  of,  261. 

Popish  States,  War  with,  259,  260. 

Potts,  Sir  John,  letter  to,  49. 

Powel,  Presbyterian-Royalist  Colonel,  89. 

Powel,  Anabaptist,  against  Cromwell,  209. 

Powick  possessed  by  the  Scots,  183. 

Pownell,  Major,  at  Preston  fight,  93. 

Poyer,  Col.,  his  doings  in  Wales,  89  ;  shot,  115- 

Poyntz,  General,  enlists  soldiers,  78 ;  slashes  the 
mob,  79. 

Preaching,  Cromwell  on,  161. 

Presbyterianism,  Charles  I.  averse  to,  54  ;  and  schism, 
61 ;  adopted  by  Parliament,  72  ;  overthrown,  79  , 
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Pride,  Colonel,  summoned  by  Commons,  75 ;  at  Pres- 
ton battle,  95  ;  purges  the  CommoQS,  111  ;  in  Scots 
War,  146, 156;  would  hang  up  the  Lawyers' gowns, 
157. 

Prince  Thomas,  Leveller,  117. 

Prynne,  William,  first  appearance  of,  30 ;  his  His- 
triomastix,  30;  in  pillory  in  1633,  31  ;  again  in 
1637,  3S. 

Puritanism,  our  last  heroism,  9;  faded,  11 ;  Dryas- 
dust on,  11  ;  nature  of,  33. 

Puritans,  English  and  Scots,  41 ;  become  formidable, 
44. 

Queen  of  Charles  I.,  doings  by,  51. 

Ragland  Castle  besieged,  69. 

Rainsborough,  Col.,  at  Bristol  seige,  63;  deserted 
by  the  Fleet,  91 ;  assassinated,  106. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  execution  of,  23. 

Rawlins,  Captain  of  Parliament  horse,  59. 

Recruiters,  new  Members  of  Parliament,  68. 

Redbank,  fight  at,  96.     See  Preston. 

Remonstrance  against  Laud,  29. 

acd  Petition  of  Ministers,  42. 

Grand,  of  Long  Parliament,  45. 

Reynolds,  Col,  surprises  Carrick,  136;  in  Crom- 
well's First  Parliament,  214  ;  assists  the  French, 
291  ;  death  of,  307. 

Rich,  Mr.  and  Frances  Cromwell,  255,  256 ;  death 
of,  321. 

Richmond,  Duke,  present  to,  82. 

Riots,     See  Apprentices. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Mr  ,  Cromwell's  letter  to,  113. 

Rochester,  Earl.     See  Wilmot. 

Rolf,  Major,  accused,  99. 

Rooksby,  Major,  killed  at  Dunbar,  157. 

Ross  Town,  besieged,  131,  132. 

Rothes,  Earl,  taken  at  Worcester,  184. 

Rouse,  Francis,  Translator  of  the  Psalms,  40 ;  in 
Little  Parliament,  196. 

Rowe,  Scoutmaster,  character  of,  100. 

Roylston  Rendezvous.     See  Army. 

Rump,  doings  of  the,  194 ;  dismissed  by  Crom- 
well, 194 

Rupert,  Prince,  his  father  dies,  31  ;  plunderings  of, 
in,  1643,  53  ;  nicknamed,  49;  relieves  York,  53  ; 
routed  at  Marston  Moor,  55 ;  at  Worcester,  1645, 
5S  ;  at  Nascby  battle,  60;  at  Bristol,  63;  manner 
of  his  leaving  Bristol,  65;  in  Ireland,  134. 

Rush  worth,  John,  in  danger  at  Naseby,  60;  Crom- 
well's letter  to,  70 ;  secretary  to  Cromwell,  146. 

Rushworthian  chaos,  11,  27. 

Russel,  Francis,  Henry  Cromwell  married  to  daugh- 
ter of,  55,  86. 

.vvmer.  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Cram- 
well's  letter  to,  213. 

Sa,  Don  Pateleon,  beheaded,  213. 

St.  Abb's  Head  described,  145. 

St.  Albans,  Commission  of  Array  at,  49.    See  Army. 

St.  Pagan's  fight  at,  89. 

St.  George's  Hill,  Levellers  at,  119. 

St.  Ives  described,  35. 

St.  James's  Fields,  scene  in,  79  ;  House,  bestowed 
on  Cromwell,  141. 

St.  John,  Oliver,  character  of,  39 ;  related  to  Crom- 
well, 39 ;  is  Solicitor-General,  42  ;  with  Crom- 
well at  Aylesbury,  184  ;  character  of,  187 ;  at  Con- 
ference at  Speaker's,  189. 

Cromwell's  letter  to,  392. 

St.  Johnston  (Perth)  surrenders,  181. 

St.  Neots,  fight  at,  91. 

Salisbury,  Levellers  at,  121  ;  insurrection  at,  241. 

Santa  Cruz,  Blake  beats  Spanish  at,  291. 

Saunders,  Col.,  notice  of,  89;  Cromwell's  letter 
to,  89. 

Say  and  Sele,  Lord,  a  Puritan,  25  •  in  Church  Com- 


mission, 210. 
Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  notice  of,  102. 
Scot,  Major  Thomas,  report  by,  112;    Republican, 

210;    does    not   sign  the    Recognition,    288;  ia 

Cromwell's  Second  Parliament,  292. 
Scots  afl"»irs  in   1637,38;  Covenant,  38;  affairs  in 

1639,  41  ;  motions  of  the  Army,  41. 
Seals,  Great,  new,  &c.,  174. 
Sedgwick,   Major    Gen.,   in   Jamaica,    249;  death 

of,  251. 
Seldon,  John,  imprisoned,  29. 
Sherland,  Parson,  apprehended,  252. 
Shipmoney,  Writ  of,  32.     See  Hamden. 
Sidney,  Col.  Algerno,  in  Parliament  Army,  59 ;  in 

Rump  Parliament,  194. 
Simes,  Major,  shot,  140. 
Slepe  Hall  described,  35. 

Slingsby,  Sir  Henry,  in  arms,  240 ;  plot  and  execu- 
tion of,  395. 
Soldiers  at  sack  of  Basing,  anecdotes  of,  66. 
South  Sea  Island  Queen,  anecdote  of.  111. 
Southwark  declares  for  Army,  78. 
Spain,  Alliance    with,   broken,  24  ;  War  with,   24  ; 

Issue  of,  24 ;  War   with,  248,  256 ;  reasons  for, 

259,  268. 
Speech,  Oliver  Cromwell's  first,  28. 
Speeches,  how  to  read  Cromwell's,  32. 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
I.     Opening  of  the  Little  Parliament,  4  July,  1653, 

196,205." 
n.     M»*tting  of  the  First  Protectorate  Parliament, 

4  Sept.,  1654,  213,  220. 

III.  To  the  same  Parliament,  12  Sept.,  1654,  220, 
230. 

IV.  Dissolution  of  the  First  Protectorate  Parlia- 
ment, 22  Jan.,  1654-5,  232,  239. 

V.  Meeting  of  the  Second  Protectorate  Parliament, 
17  Sept.,  1656,  258,  269. 

VI.  To  the  same,  23  Jan.,  1656-7,  273,  274. 
Vn.     To  the  same,  31  March,  1657,  277,  278. 

VIII.  To  a  Committee  of  the  same  Parliament, 
3  April,  1657,  278,  279. 

IX.  Conference  with  the  Committee  of  Ninety- 
nine  in  regard  to  the  title  of  King,  11  April,  1657, 
280,  283. 

X.  Second  Conference  with  the  same,  13  April, 
1657,  283,  288. 

XI.  Third  Conference  with  the  same,  20  April, 
1657,  288,  290. 

XII.  Fourth  Conference  with  the  same,  21  April, 
16.57,291,300. 

XIII.  To  the  Second  Protectorate  Parliament  in  a 
body,  8  May,  1657,  101,  102. 

XIV.  To  the  same,  9  June,  1657,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  Bills  for  assent,  303. 

XV.  To  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  Opening 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Second  Protectorate 
Parliament,  20  Jan^,  1657-8,  309,  310. 

XVI.  To  the  same,t'he  Commons  having  raised  de- 
bates as  to  the  Title  of  the  other  House,  25  Jan., 
16.57-8,  373,  388. 

XVII.  Dissolution  of  the  Second  Protectorate  Par- 
liament, 4  Feb.,  1658,  390. 

Sports,  Book  of,  burned,  51 

Sufiblk,  Earl,  sent  to  Charles  1.,  69. 

Suir  River,  castles  on,  140. 

Surrey  petition  and  riot,  90. 

Sweden,  Whitelocke  concludes  treaty  with,  211. 

Swedish  Ambassador,  audience  of,  245;  takes  leave, 
257. 

Swinton,  Laird,  joins  Cromwell,  167;  in  Little  Par- 
liament, 197 ;  in  Cromwell's  First  Parliament, 
214. 

Sydenham,  Colonel,  in  Council  of  State,  210,  n. 

Syler,  Col.,  at  Linlithgow  fight,  179. 
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Symonds,  Mr,  engraver,  174. 

Synolt,  Col.,  Governor  of  Wexford,  130. 

Taaf,  Fatlier,  killed,  128 

Lucas,  Governor  of  Ross,  131;  Cromwell's  let- 
ters to,  131,  132. 

Taffe,  Lord,  his  intrigues,  2G3. 

Tale,  Zouch,  M.  P.,  introduces  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance, 57. 

Teme  River,  near  Worcester,  182. 

Tlieatiro,  John,  a  kind  of  Quaker,  229. 

Thompson,  Col.,  Leveller,  121;  shot,  121, 

Thompson,  Cornet,  Leveller,  121;  shot,  121. 

Thornhiiugh,  Major,  slain  at  Preston,  94. 

Thurloe,  secretary  to  Cromwell,  209;  and  Crom- 
well on  Kingship,  283. 

Tillinghurst,  Rev.  Mr.,  and  Cromwell,  244. 

Tipperary  county  fined,  139. 

Tilchborne,  Alderman,  of  Customs  Committee, 
205. 

Titus,  Capt.,  501.  voted  to,  76,  with  Charles  L,  86  ; 
killing  no  murder,   n.  274. 

Tonnage  and  Poundage  disputed,  28. 

Toope,  and  Sindercomb,  272. 

Trade,  Committee  of,  252. 

Treasury,  state  of  the,  263. 

Treaty,  Ripon,  41;  at  Oxford,  50;  Uxbridge,  54; 
with  the  King,  71,  75,  104. 

Tredah,  garrison  of,  126;  stormed,  127. 

Trovor,  Col.,  character  of,  1.34 

Triers  of  i)reachers,  218. 

Troopers,  three,  present  Army-letter,  75. 

Tulchan  Bishops,  account  of,  22. 

Tunis,  Dey  of,  brought  to  reason,  242. 

Turner,  Sir  James,  narrative  by,  92  ;  wounded  by 
his  own  men,  95. 

Turner,  Rev.  Mr  ,  Cromwell's  opinion  of,  213. 

Tweeddale,  Earl  of,  Committee  on  Kingship,  278. 

Twistieton,  Col  ,  at  Dunbar,  156. 

Ulster  pikes,  137. 

Uniformity  in  religion,  72. 

Urrey,  Col.     See  Hurry. 

Utto.xeier,  capture  of  Scots  at,  95. 

Van  Druske,  Col.,  taken,  97. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  jun.,  signs  Scots,  Covenant,  53; 
character  of,  1S7 ;  a  juggler,  195  ;  of  council 
of  State,  255;  a  rejected  M.  P.  candidate,  257. 

■  Sir.  Henry  sen.,  in  Cromwell's  First  Parlia- 
ment, 214. 

Varney,  Sir  Ralph,  his  Notes,  42. 

Sir  Edmund,  in  Tredah,  127. 

Venables,  Col.,  at  Derry,  129  ;  made  General,  sails 
with  the  fleet,  229  ;  sent  to  the  Tower,  65. 

Venner,  Cooper,  rising  by,  279,  280. 

"Wagstdff,  Sir  Joseph,  in  arms,  240.  Set  Penrud- 
dock. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  Fleet  revolts  to,  91:  at  Yarmouth, 
91. 


Wales,  tumults  in,  89. 

Walker,  Clement,  M.  P.,  described,  84 ;  purged  by 

Pride,  111. 
Wallace,  Mr.,  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  169. 
Waller,  Poet,  his  plot,  52. 
Waller,  Sir  William,   in  high  repute,  51  ;    beaten  at 

Lansdown  heath,  52  ;  his  army  deserts,  56. 
Wallop,  Robert,  M.  P.,  notice  of,  129,  n.  ;  in  Crom< 

well's  First  Parliament,  214. 
Walton,  Colonel  Cromwell's  letter  to,  55;    account 

of,  55. 
War,    the  Thirty- Years,  30  ;    with  Scots,  41  ;    the 

Bishops',  41;    Civil,   commenced,   44;    exciting 

cause  of,  44  ;  Second  Civil,  89. 
Warrington,  Scots  surrender  at,  97. 
Warwick's,  Sir  Philip,  opinion  of  Cromwell,  39,  43. 
Waterford  besieged,  136. 
Watt,  Mosstrooper,  165. 
Waugh,  Rev.  John,  description  of,  172. 
Welden,  Col.,  at  Bristol  siege,  63. 
Wentworth,  Sir  John,  fined  1000/.,  50. 

Sir  Peter,  in  the  Rump,  194. 

West,  Col.,  at  Linlithgow  fight,  179. 

Westminster  Hall,  riots  in,  45,  90. 

W«'xford  besieged,  129. 

Whalley,  Major,  cofii mended,  51 ;  meets  (he  King, 

76;    guards  the  King,  81  ;    at  trial  of  King,  81; 

Cromwell's  letter  to,  82  ;    in  Scots  War  146,  156. 
Wharton,  Lord,  a  Puritan,  82 ;    his  character,  98  { 

Cromwell's  letter  to,  99. 
Whiiaker,  Historian,  mistake  by,  n.  20. 
White,  Major,  at  Dunbar,  156. 
Whitehall,  Cromwell  removes  to,   211. 
Whitelocke,   Bulstrode,   of   Council  of  State,  112; 

receives   news   of   Worcester  battle,  183;  Crora* 

well's  present  to,  184. 
Widdrington,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Conference  at  Speak- 
er's   189 ;    Keeper  of  Great  Seal,   241  ;    elected 

Speaker,  273. 
Wigan  Moore,  Scots  Army  at,  278. 
Wight,  Charles  I.  at  Isle  of,  82. 
William.",  Archbishop  of  York,  45. 

Sir  Trevor,  to  be  taken,  89. 

Willingham,  Mr.,  Cromwell's  letter  to,  42. 
Winchester,  Marquis  of,  taken  at  Basing,  66,  67 
Windebank,  Secretary,  flies,  42. 
Winwood,  M   P.  for  Windsor,  182. 
Wogan,  Col.,  his  maraudings,   137,  138. 
Worcester,  Marqui-s,  his  lands  given   to  Cromwell, 

84  ;  author  of  Century  of  Inventions,  84. 
Worcester,  Charles  IL  at,  182 — He  Battle  ;  state  of, 

after  battle,   184. 
Year's  Day,  New,  difference  of  style,  20,  n. 
York,  Duke  of,  escapes,  72 ;  at  Dunkirk,  307. 
Yorke,  Hon.  Mr.,  papers  burned,  82. 
Zanchy,  Coi.,  relieves  Passage,  137 ;  wounded,  140 
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